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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In writing my Preface I bring to a close a work which has for 
some years been my chief occupation, and which has indeed been 
seldom out of my thoughts since the time when, as an undergraduate, 
I first made acquaintance with Coleridge’s. Aids to Reflection, and 
was led in consequence to study with some care the Epistle of St. 
James, to which reference is made in the earlier Aphorisms of that 
book. 

In the Introduction I have stated my reasons for believing this 
Epistle to be the earliest of the books of the New Testament, written 
probably in the fifth decade of the Christian era by one who had 
been brought up with Jesus from his childhood and whose teaching 
is in many points identical with the actual words of our Lord as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. If I am not mistaken, it presents 
to us a picture of pre-Pauline Christianity, which is not only 
interesting historically, but is likely to be of special value in an age 
of religious doubt and anxiety like the present. Amongst those 
to whom the formulas of later Christianity have lost or are losing 
their significance, there must be many who will find a message suited 
to them in the language of this, the least technical of all the Epistles, 
many who will appreciate the strong practical sense and earnest 


philanthropy of St. James, and take to heart his warnings against 
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unreal professions of whatever kind. In ts plain positive. teaching 
his Epistle affords a common platform for Christians of every degree 
of attainment, from which they may advance again with new hope 
to such further developments of the faith, as it may be given to 
each from above to receive and to profit by. 

The eighth and ninth Chapters of the Introduction deal with the 
Grammar and Style of the Epistle, and, in some degree, with those 
of the New Testament writers generally. As a corollary to these, 
I have, in the tenth Chapter, pointed out some objections to the 
hypothesis which has been lately revived amongst us, that the 
Greck is a translation from an Aramate original. 

As regards the Text I have been almost entirely dependent on the 
labours of others, especially those of Tischendorf, Bishop Westcott and 
Dr. Hort. In the very rare cases in which I have ventured to depart 
from a reading of WH., I have carefully explained my reasons for 
doing so in the Notes. The comparison of three Latin Versions of 
the Epistle, and the collations of the Codex Patiriensis and Codex 
Bobiensis will, I hope, be fownd useful by those who are interested in 
textual criticism. 

In the Notes it has been my aim, treating the book like any other 
ancient writing, to ascertain the precise meaning of each sentence, 
phrase, and word, as it was intended by the writer, and wnderstood 
by those to whom his Epistle was addressed. The names of previous 
annotators, to whom I am indebted, will be found in the eleventh 
Chapter of the Introduction. In the Comments which follow I have 
in the first place viewed the Epistle more as « whole, tracing the 
general connexion of ideas and illustrating and discussing the wider 
questions involved: and, in the second place, regarding it as an 
integral portion of the canonical Scriptures, which are recognised 
by all Christians as authoritative in matters of faith, I have to 


some small extent endeavoured to show in what sense dts teaching ds 
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to be understood by us now, and how it is to be applied to the 
curcumstances of modern life. 

Jt only remains for me to acknowledge with hearty thanks the 
assistance I have received from friends who have looked through 
portions of the proof-sheets especially to Dr. E. A. Abbott (A), 
the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam (G.H.G.) Prof. Sanday (S) and Dr. Charles 
Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge (C.T.), whose 


initials are appended to notes communicated by them. 


October 24, 1892. 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The Second Edition has been revised throughout and enlarged by 
nearly fifty pages, the greater part of which (pp. cliv—elaxviir) 4s occu- 
pred with an examination of the theories of Harnack and Spitta as to 
the date of the Epistle. The substance of these pages is contained vn 
two articles which appeared in the Expositor for May and July 18974 


July 16, 1897. 


1 In an important work which has just appeared (Hinleitung in d. N.T. pp. 52- 
108), Dr. Zahn upholds the early date and the genuineness of the Epistle, and 
criticizes the theories of Harnack and Spitta. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. vi.—A friend sends the following note. ‘Donne in his 2nd sermon on 
the Nativity, speaking of the heresies which had been put forward on the 
subject, refers to Helvidius in the words *and Helvidius said, she had children 
after.” Coleridge (Notes on English Divines, i. 74, ed. 1853) remarks on this 
* Annon Scriptura ipsa? And a heresy too? !? 

P. xvii.—With this use of ef uz; may be compared the use of aXX 7 in Deut. 
iv. 12 óuotepa ovk etüere GAN 3) poviv, Arist. Pax. 475 ot8 oie & eiAkov ot0€v 
áp'yeio, madat dXX. 3) kareyéAov TOY raXauropovpevov. 

P. xlix. 1. 23.—For Apocalypse read Apocalapse. 

P. Ixiii.—After 1. 6 insert the seeming references to our Epistle to be found 
in the Testament of Job (Texts and Studies v. 1), which Dr. James considers 
to be a Greek paraphrase of a Hebrew Midrash on Job, the paraphrase being 
the work of a Christian living in Egypt in the 2nd or 3rd century. It exists 
in two forms, one of which (M) was printed by Mai in 1833, probably from a 
Vatican MS., the other by Dr. James from a Paris MS. (P) in 1897. The 
following resemblances to our Epistle have been pointed out by the editor: 
c. iv. éàv ómopeívgs Tomo cov r0 dvoua óvopacTóv...tva yds órt aT poc o- 
m óÀmnmTÓS ÉGTw...kal éyepÜray ev TH ávacrácei [M. addseis (97v aióvtov] 
on yàp ds dOAnris mvkreüov kai xaprepàv sróvovs [M. reads y etpao p ovs] kai 
exdexdpevos roy a TéDavov: cf. Jamesi. 2, 4, 12, ii. 1, v. 7, 11. c. xn. 
(M) oix óc répg a d more pucOdy purOwrod 1] GAdov rwüs 7) ádrjka Toy pua Oóv 
abro) écópevov rap enol play éamépav ev TH oikia pou: cf. James v. 4. c. xv. (a 
quotation from Sirach x. 7) BdéAvypa éorw évavríov Tod ÓcoU 7) UTEepnparvia: 
James iv. 6. c. xxvi. paxpoOupnooper cos dv 6 küptos amiayxviusOcis 
eenon ras, cf. also xxvii.: James v. 7. c. xxxiii. 6 kócuos 0Àos mr apeA ev- 
c erat kai 7 dda abro Pbapyoerat...cyor 0€ 6 Opdvos ómápxe Ev TH ayia yr) kal 
5j 8d€a abrod £v ró aiQv( éotw Tov ámapaAAákrov [M. 74, -kro]...obro ot 
Bacideis rapedetVoorrat...y 02 00fa kai TO KAV XN pa abrüv égovrat às 
~comtpov époi 06 5$ BaciXeía eis aidvas aióvov kai 1 8ó£a kal 
evmpémeca avris ev rois dpuaow Tov zarpós Vmápxev: James i. 10, 11, 9, 23, 
12, i. 5, iv. l4. e. xxxvi. év rots ynivois ov avvéorngxev (7 Kapdia pov) emet 
dkarág aros rj yr...ev 0€ rois ézovpaviois guvertyKev : James 1. 8. 

P. 30, 1. 22.— For ‘ Hermes’ read Hermas. Hm 1 

P. 32,1. 8. — Read Acts v. 41. ecpacpois, Spitta cites Judith viii. 25 mapa 
TavTa mávra evyapiaTHowpey Kvpío TO OeQ rv Os sreupátet às Kaba kat Tous 
matépas juav, Test. Jos. 2 év déxa meipacpois Soxipdy pe avédergev kal ev máguw 
abrots énaxpoOvpnoa, bre...7oANG ayaa Sidwoty 7 imopovn, 1 Macc. ii, 52 'ABpaàp 
OUK €v TELPAT B® eupéOr muaós ; ; 

P. 33.— For 8okijuov, cf. Plato, Tim. 65 C dca pev yap eiatovra mepi rà pera, 
oióvmep Ookipta Tis yAooons rerapéva em THY kapOtav k.r.À. is 

P. 35, last line but 7.—Read 1 Cor. i.7. Spitta cites Test. Abr. p. 93 vt eve 
Aeimerat TH Woy eis TO ao(eo€at ; 

P. 41, 1. 15.—Add Orig. Princip. p. 162 dupuxiav arrobepuevos. Du 

P. 42.—dxardoraros, see Test. Jobi c. xxxvi. cited in Addenda to p. ]xii.: 

P. 44.—mapededoera, see Test. Jobi c. xxxiii. cited above on p. Ixiii. : 

P. 45.—e&érece, cf. Job. xv. 30 rv BAacróv abro? papdvar dvepos ékméaot de 
avroÜ To ávÜos. eümpémeua, Herm. Vis. i. 3, 4 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 46.—oréQavov, see above Test. Jobi iv. 

P. 48.—dró Oeod retpagoua, cf. Herm. Sim, vi. 3, 5. : 

P. 49.—Cf. Acta Johannis ed. James p. 6 cov Aowróv &oro p) weipacery Tov 
ameípagrov. : 

P. 56.—Note on marpós àv porwr, for Wisdom vii. 16 read ‘vii. 26/ Add 
Test. Abr. ed. James p. 37 (of the Archangel Michael) * He is the father of all 
lights’ (rarjp rod wrós in the Greek, ib. p. 111). Last line but 4, for Job. 
xxviii. read xxxviii. 

P. 57.—mapahdAayy, cf. Test. Jobi xxxiii. cited above. 

P. 60, last line —Read védpov. l . 

P. 61, 1, 4.—For Rom. i. 3 read i. 11. On the use of eis 76 in Rom. i. 20, 
and vii. 4, 5, Burton (Moods and Tenses, S 411) agrees with the view given in 
the text, but Gifford and Sanday in their notes understand it of purpose. 

P. 62.—Bpadvs eis dpynv, the opposite of ófvkoAía in Herm. Mand. v. 1, 3, 6, 
Xe alls : 

P. 68.—éy éaónrpo, cf. Acta Johannis ed. James p. 12 écomrpóv eiu co To 
vooüvrt we, and Test. Jobi xxxiii. cited above. 

p. 18.—XaAvayceyóàv, read for * Philo M. 1, p. 6,’ *p. 680^ a SUAM 

P. 75.—Add Test. Jobi iv. cited above, and xliii. kvpios map’ à ovk éarw 
zpouczoAyyía, also Const. Apost. vii. 31. 

P. 84, last line but 13.— For ‘ Matt. x. 7’ read ‘x. 17.’ 

P. 89.-—7ávrov evoyos, cf. Clem. Hom. 13, 14 ef mdvra cada Ouampá£arró ris, 
fla TH pos TO porynoacOa ápapría Ko\acOnvat Sey 6 mpopytns éd. reas 

- 91.—dvedeos is found in Test. Abr. S 16, as also dviXéos and ayndens in 
§ 12 (ed. James p. 91, 96). ; 
, P. 95.—On yopragecde ad fin. cf. Philo M. 1, p. 187 xópros dAóyov pod) 
€gTtv. 

P. 104, v. 2.—sratopev, cf. Test. Jobi xxxviii. oÀes àv mraiog pov TO aTópa 
eis Tov Oca mórqv. 1 M" 

v. 3.—The suggestion that ei 0é is merely an itacistic corruption of ide, 
receives strong confirmation from the faet that there are no less than three 
examples of similar corruption in the few lines of the newly discovered Logia, 
in a MS. considerably older than B, and therefore approaching more nearly 
to the date of its archetype. e 

P. 107.—edayiorov, cf. Blass Gr. p. 33 on the use of the superlative in later 
Greek. 

P. 108,1. 15.—Read ‘metonymy,’ ; 

P. 112.—rév rpoxóv ris yevéoews. I am indebted to Dr. Gifford for the 
following illustrations of this strange phrase : Herod. i. 207 k’kdos r&v dvÓpo- 
"riv éori rpyypatov, Plat. Politic. 211 B £vvavakvkNovpévgs eis ravavría rhs 
yevéaeos, Arist. Probl. xvii. kaÓdzep kal qae kkNov eivat rà àvÜpemiva, Orphic. 
Pr. vi. 17 & 0€ 0épas Bacidevoy év à rade mdvra retra. 

P. 137, 1. 20.—For ‘Eccl. xii. 12’ read ^ xii. 7 Dr. Gifford writes to me 
‘It seems more natural to understand as the subject 6 Oéos (the jealous God 
being the dominant idea of the context both before and after), than to leave 
emuroÜe. without an object.’ I think there is much force in this. 

P. 146.—7 00s óAtyov, cf. Plut. Mor. 116 A mpós ÓMyov éxpnoav, Lucian Nigr. 
23; so mpós pay Joh. v. 35, 2 Cor. vii. 8, mods kaipóv Luke viii. 13. 

P. 152.—6 dgvorepnpevos, cf. Test. Jobi xii. cited above. 

P. 155.—paxpoOvpjoare, cf. Test. Jobi xxvi. cited above. 

P. 180.—On v. 20 Harnack (T'ext. uw. Unters. vii. 9 p. 92) cites Pistis Sophia 
p. 265 *Qui vivicaverit yyvyj» unam et servaverit eam, xepis gloriae quam 
habet in regno luminis, accipiet aliam gloriam loco yyvyzs quam servavit. B. 
Weiss reads with B eóc« Wuyi éx Oavárov aio, but must we not then have 
had avrzs to suit Jrvxzy ? 
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CHAPTER: L 
Tere. ALU Lr HOR 


THE writer calls himself ‘Jacob’ (from which our name ‘James’ 
is derived through the Italian ‘Giacomo’), and describes himself as 


‘a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ’ As the name » 


was very common in the first century, and the description is 
one which is applicable to all Christians, it is evident that he 
must have been distinguished from other Jacobs by position or 
character, so as to justify him in addressing the ‘ Twelve Tribes in 
the Dispersion’ with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature in the Epistle before us. This inference receives support 
from the Epistle of Jude, the writer of which styles himself 
‘servant of Jesus Christ and brother of Jacob,’ evidently assuming 
that his brother’s name would carry weight with those whom he 
addresses. 

The Epistle of Jacob, or James, is strongly contrasted not 
only with the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, against which 
some have supposed it to be directed, but also with the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, which in some points it closely resembles. 
The general characteristic by which it is distinguished from these 
Epistles is its Jewish tone of thought, style and doctrine. In style 
it reminds one now of the Proverbs, now of the stern denuncia- 
tions of the prophets, now of the parables in the Gospels. It has 
scarcely any direct reference to Christ, who is indeed only 
named twice! In commending the duty of patience (v. 7-11), 
the writer refers, with the Psalmist (cxxvi. 6), to the example 
of the husbandman, and to Job and the prophets of the Old 
Testament: if he alludes to our Lord at all, he only does so 
obscurely in ver. 6 ‘ye killed the just; he doth not resist you’; 

DINER dE 
J. ^ 


Internal 
Evidence. 
The writer 
speaks with 
authority, 


and in 
the tone of 
the Old 
Testament 
rather 
than of the 
New. 


ii INTRODUCTION 


while St. Peter on the contrary dwells exclusively on the example 
of Christ (cf. 1 Pet. i. 19-24, iv. 12-14). So in urging the 
duty of prayer reference is made, not (as in Heb. v. 7) to the 
promises or the prayers of Christ, but to the prayer of Elijah: the 
duty of kindness, and the warning against evil-speaking in ch. iii. 
are based not on the example of Christ and the thought of our 
common brotherhood in Him (as in 1 Pet. ii, 23, Rom. xii. 5, Eph. 
iv. 25), but on the parables of nature, on the fact that man was 
created in the image of God, and on general reasoning: and again 
(in iv. 11, 12) speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting a 
slight on the Law, not as causing pain to Christ. No mention is 
made of the death or resurrection of Christ, or of the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and Atonement. To a careless reader the tone of 
the Epistle, as a whole, seems scarcely to rise above the level of the 
Old Testament; Christian ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. 
Thus the Law, called for the sake of distinction ‘the law of liberty’ 
or ‘the royal law, seems to stand in place of the Gospel or even of 
Christ himself (ii. 8-13, iv. 11): the love of the world is condemned 
in the language of the Old Testament as adultery against God. 
This contrast rises to its highest point in treating of the relation 
between Faith and Works (iu. 14-26). While St. Paul writes 
(Rom. iii. 28) * We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith 
apart from the works of the law, the language of St. James is (ii. 
24) * Ye see then how that by works a man is justified and not by 
faith only, And while the case of Abraham is cited in Rom. iv. 
3, 13, 16 in proof of the doctrine of justification by faith, and the 
case of Rahab is cited for the same purpose in Heb. xi. 31, 
St. James makes use of both to prove that man is justified by works 
(i. 25). I shall have to go more fully into these questions here- 
after, and shall then point out some considerations which will to a 
certain extent qualify the first impression left on the mind by a 
perusal of the Epistle; but speaking generally we may safely say 
that it has a more Jewish cast than any other writing of the New 
Testament, and that the author must have been one who would be 
more in sympathy with the Judaizing party and more likely to 
exercise an influence over them than any of the three great leaders 
Peter, Paul or John. 

If we turn now to the Epistles of St. Paul and to the Acts of the 
Apostles we find mention there of a James who exactly fulfils the 
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conditions required in the writer of our Epistle. In Gal. 1. 18, 19 
St. Paul says that three years after his conversion, probably about 
the year 38 A.D., he went from Damascus to Jerusalem and stayed 
with Peter fifteen days, seeing no other apostle but only James the 
Lord's brother. This is quite in accordance with what we read in 
the Acts xii. 17, where Peter, on his escape from prison (A.D. 44), 
is recorded to have gone to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, 
and desired that the news of his escape might be sent to James 
and the brethren. In Gal.ii.1-10 St. Paul describes a later visit to 
Jerusalem after an interval of fourteen years, 7.2. about A.D. 51. In 
this visit the leaders of the Church, James, Peter and John 
(l.c. ver. 9), after hearing his report of his first missionary journey, 
signified their approval of his work and ‘gave right hands of 
fellowship, agreeing that Paul and Barnabas should preach to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. In verses 11-14 
of the same chapter Peter's inconsistency in regard to eating with 
the Gentiles at Antioch is explained by the arrival of certain from 
James, mpó Tov yap éA0eiv Twas áo laxoflov peta TaV éQvàv 
cvvija0tev: OTE O€ HAOOY, UTrécTEAXrEV Kal àdopitev éavràóv PoBov- 
'pevos Tovs é« vepurouijs This second visit is more fully described 
in Acts xv. 4-29, where James appears as President of the Council 
held to consider how far the Gentile Christians should be required 
to conform to the customs of the Jews. It is James who sums up 
the discussion, and proposes the resolution which is carried, in the 
words éyo kpíve pu) Tapevoyneiv Tois amo TOv éÜvàv émipéQov- 
ow émt Tov Oeóv, k.T.X. 

It is important to notice that in his speech (ver. 14) Peter 
is called Symeon, a name never assigned to him elsewhere in 
the Acts or in any part of the N.T. except in 2 Pet. i. 1. 
From this we gather that the actual words of the speaker are 
recorded either in their original form or in a translation; and 
it becomes thus a matter of interest to learn whether there is 
any resemblance between the language of our Epistle and that 
of the speech said to have been uttered by James, and of the 
circular containing the decree, which was probably drawn up by 
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1 The similarity between the First Epistle of St. Peter and the speeches ascribed 
to a in the Acts is noticed in Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. iv. Prolegomena, 
p. 137. 
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230 words contained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in our Epistle, written on a totally different subject. 
They are as follows: (1) the epistolary salutation yaipew (Jas. 1. 1, 
Acts xv. 23), found in only one other passage of the N.T., the letter 
of Lysias to Felix (Acts xxiii. 26): (2) the curious phrase borrowed 
from the LXX. which occurs in the N.T. only in Acts xv. 17 é$' 
ods eTLKEKANTAL TO Óvouá pov és avTovs, and James ii. 7 TO kaXóv 
dvoma TO érixrAnbev ed’ pás : (3) akovoaTte adedgol uov found in 
James ii. 5 alone in the Epistles, compared with &vópes à6eAdoi 
akobcaré pov in Acts xv. 13: (4) émucxémtecOar James 1. 27, Acts 
xv. 14: (5) émuotpédew James v. 19, 20, Acts xv. 19: (6) typety 
and SvaTnpetv, James i. 27 dovXov éavróv Ty9petv dm TOU kóopov, 
Acts xv. 29 é£ àv dvatnpodvtes éavrovs ed mpá£ere: (7) ayamnTos 
occurs in the Acts only in xv. 25 cv vois ayarnrots BapváBa kai 
TlavAw, while à6eX$o/í pov d'yaz70( is found three times in our 
Epistle: (S) perhaps we may compare also the repetition of the 
word à8eAQós in James iv. 11 u7) karaXaXetre aNAjr@V adedgol: 
0 karaNaXQv á6eX$o0 7) Kpivwv TOV àÓeX$üv abToÜ kpíveu TOV 
vomov K.T.M. and Acts xv. 23 of mpecRuTepot à6eXdoi rois KaTa THY 
' Avrióxetav...à6eXoois xaipe : and the pregnant use of the word 
óvoua in James v. 10 éX\aAncay év TO Ovóuar( Kupiov, ver. 14 
áXeiyavres éXaíe év TO Ovopatt, ii. 7 TO xaXov Óvoua and in Acts 
xv. 14 Aafdeiv é£ éüvàv Xaóv TO 0vóuart adTod, ver. 26 vmép To) 
ovopatos ToU Kvpéov 24v 'Iyoo0 Xpiotod. 

To return to our immediate subject: James is seen in the same 
position of authority in Acts xxi. 18, when Paul presents himself 
before him on his return from his third missionary journey (A.D. 58). 
After joining in praise to God for the success which had attended 
his labours, James and the elders who are with him warn St. Paul 
of the strong feeling against him which had been excited among 
the ‘myriads of Jewish believers who were all zealous for the law’ 
({nr@Tai Tov vouov) by the report that he had taught the Jews of 
the Dispersion to abandon circumcision and their other customs. 
To counteract this impression, they recommended him to join in a 
Nazarite vow, which had been undertaken by four members of their 
community, as a proof that the report was unfounded and that he 
himself walked according to the law. The description here given 
of the state of feeling at Jerusalem and of St. James’ anxiety to 
avoid causing any offence to it is quite in accordance with the 
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tone of our Epistle and may help to explain the reserve with which 
distinctive Christian doctrines are treated in it. Isit going too far 
to compare the use of dyvifw in Acts xxi. 24 and James iv. 8, and 
the construction of Oazaváv in the same verse (Oa7áv5cov év 
avTois) and in James iv. 3 iva év rats ovatis óuóv Gamavijonre? 

The only other passage in which James is mentioned by name 
in the Epistles is 1 Cor. xv. 7, where we are told that Jesus 
appeared to James after his Resurrection. Of this more will be 
said shortly. But we have seen that in Gal. i. 19 he receives the 
appellation of *the Lord's brother,' and there are further allusions 
to the ‘brethren of the Lord’ in 1 Cor. ix. 5, which is generally 
taken to imply that they were all married, and in Acts 1. 14, where 
we are told that after the Ascension ‘the Eleven with the women 
and Mary the mother of Jesus and his brethren remained together 
at Jerusalem waiting for the promise of the Spirit, "These passages 
also will come in for further consideration immediately. 

An objection may be raised to the identification of the writer of 
the Epistle with the brother of the Lord, on the ground that no 
claim is made to this title in either of the Epistles which go by the 
names of the brothers James and Jude. If they were really 
brothers of the Lord, would they not have laid stress on the 
authority derived from this relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress 
on his apostleship? But what was Christ's own teaching on the 
matter? When his mother and brothers sought on one occasion 
to use the authority, which they assumed that their kinship gave 
them, they were met by the words * Who is my mother, and who 
are my brethren?' And he stretched out his haud to his disciples 
and said ‘Behold my mother and my brethren.’ St. Paul expresses 
the same idea, of the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union, by which all the members of the body 
are joined to the Head, in the words ‘though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now know we him so no more; 2 Cor. v. 
16. Surely it is only what we should have expected beforehand, 
that James and Jude would shrink from claiming another name 
than that of ‘servant’ to express the relation in which they stood 
to their risen Lord, after having failed (as I shall shortly endeavour 
to show) to acknowledge Him as their Master in the days of his 
humiliation. 

So far we have arrived at the following conclusions: the writer 
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of the Epistle is or, to allow for a moment the possibility of its 
not being genuine, wishes to be understood as being, the President 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and the brother of the Lord! We 
have now to investigate the meaning of this last expression? Is 
it to be understood literally of half-brothers of the Lord, sons of 
Mary his mother and of Joseph his reputed father (the Helvidian 
view) ? Orisit to be understood of foster-brothers, sons of his 
reputed father by a former wife (the Epiphanian view)? Or is it 
to be understood of the cousins of the Lord, sons of Clopas or 
Alphaeus, the husband of his mother's sister, who bore the same 
name as herself (the Hieronymian view)? It may be well first 
to bring together the passages bearing on this subject in the 
Gospels, and then to examine them more carefully in reference to 
the three theories above stated. I quote from the R.V. 

Matt.i.25. Joseph ... took unto him his wife and knew her 
not till she had brought forth a son. 

Luke 1. 7. She brought forth her first-born son. 

John 11.12. After this he went down to Capernaum, he and 
his mother and his brethren and his disciples: and there they 
abode not many days. i 

Mark vi. 1-6. And he cometh into his own country; and his 
disciples follow him. And when the sabbath was come, he began 
to teach in the synagogue: and many hearing him were aston- 
ished, saying . . . Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and 
brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon ? and are not 
his sisters here with us? And they were offended in him. And 

! [ have made no reference to the Tübingen theory which supposes the Acts to be 
a Tendenz-schrift written with the view of minimizing the difference between St. Paul 
and St. James, (1) because I do not see that it in any way affects my argument, unless 
it should be maintained that the writer of the Acts had our Epistle before him and 
intentionally imitated its language, which would give an even stronger support to 
my argument from a different point of view ; and (2) because the theory itself seems 
to me by this time exploded. 

? [n the discussion which follows I have had constantly before me Bp. Lightfoot's 
dissertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable alike for thoroughness, clearness, 
and fairness, which is contained in his Galatians (10th ed, pp. 252-291). I have 
also consulted Credner's Einleitung in d. N. T., Laurent’s Neutest. Studien, Mill's 
Pantheistic Principles, Part II. pp. 220-316, and the articles ‘ Maria’ and *Jakobus ' 
in Herzog's Encycl. f. prot. Theol. I should have been glad to put the question 
aside with a simple reference, but I think there are some considerations which have 
not been sufficiently attended to, and that the Epistle gains an added interest from 
what I hold to be the right solution of the difficulty. [Since this was written I 
have read Canon Farrar's able discussion of the subject in his Harly Days of 


Christianity, ch. xix., and Bungener's Rome et la Bible, both of whom take the same 
view as I have done. ] 
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Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house. 
Cf. Matt. xiii. 54-56, Luke iv. 16-30, John vi. 42. 

Mark iii. 20—22, 31—33. And the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much as eat bread. And when 
his friends (oi zrap' avro?) heard it they went out to lay hold on 
him: for they said, He is beside himself. And the scribes which 
came down from Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, and by 
the prince of the devils casteth he out the devils. . . . And there 
come his mother and his brethren; and standing without, they 
sent unto him, calling him. Anda multitude was sitting about 
him ; and they say unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. And he answered them and saith, Who is 
my mother and my brethren? And looking round on them that 
sat round about him he saith, Behold my mother and my brethren ! 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother. Cf. Matt. xii. 46—50, Luke viii. 19—21. 

John vii. 2—8. Now the feast of the Jews, the feast of taber- 
nacles, was at hand. His brethren therefore said unto him, 
Depart hence and go into Judaea, that thy disciples also may 
behold thy works which thou doest. For no man doeth anything 
in secret and himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest 
these things manifest thyself to the world. For even (ov6éé) his 
brethren did not believe on him. Jesus therefore saith unto them, 
My time is not yet come, but your time is alway ready. The 
world cannot hate you, but me it hateth, because I testify of it 
that its works are evil. 

Matt. xxvii. 56. And many women were there beholding from 
afar, which had followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him : among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee. 

Mark xv. 40. And there were also women beholding from afar : 
among whom were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less (tod pwsxpod) and of Joses, and Salome. A little 
below (ver. 47) the second Mary is called ‘Mary the mother of 
Joses, and in xvi. 1 ‘the mother of James, as in Luke xxiv. 10. 

John xix. 25—27. There were standing by the cross his mother, 
and his mother's sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his mother and the 
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disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son! "Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour the disciple took her to his 
own home. 

Acts i. 14 These all (that is, the eleven apostles) with one accord 
continued steadfastly in prayer, civ yuvarély kai Mapiap f) unrpt 
tov 'lgoo0 xai rois adedpois avro. 

Gal. i. 18, 19 After three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit 
Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen days. But others of the 
apostles saw I none, save (e uj) James the Lord's brother. 

1 Cor. ix. 5 Have we not a right to take about a wife that is a 
believer (yvvaíka adedpijv) os Kal ot Xovrol aTocTOAOL kai oi 
adedgbol tod Kupiov kai Kndas; ?) movos éyo kai BapvaBas ovk 
éxouev eEovaoray mun épyyátea Oa ; 


A. I think that any one reading these passages, without any 
preconceived idea on the subject, ES naturaly draw the con- 
clusion that Mary was the true wife of Joseph, and bore to him at 
least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) and two daughters ; 
that the sons were not included among the twelve apostles, but 
were, on the contrary, disbelievers in the Messiahship of Christ, 
and inclined at one time to entertain doubts as to His sanity, 
though after His death they threw in their lot with His disciples. 

Setting aside the apocryphal books of the N.T., the earliest 
reference to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is found in 
Hegesippus (about 160 A.D.). His testimony, preserved by Eusebius 
(41. E. iv. 22), while it is totally opposed to the Hieronymian view, 
is consistent either with the conclusion to which we are led by the 
language of Scripture, or with the view of Epiphanius. It is to 
the effect that *after the martyrdom of James the Just on the same 
charge as the Lord, his paternal uncle's child, Symeon the son of 
Ds was next made Bishop of Jerusalem, being put forward by 
all as the second in succession, because he was a cousin of the 
Lord’ (wera TO paptupioas laxwBov tov G(katov ws Kai o Kupuos 
éml TQ avTO Xóyo, TadW 0 éx TOD Belov avTod Yupewy 0 Tod 
KXorrá kaÜ0(avaTat éricKoros, 0v mrpoéOevro mávres Óvra avEWLOV 
tov Kupiov devtepov). Some have understood this to mean that 
Symeon and James were both sons of the Lord's reputed uncle 
Clopas, and thus that Symeon was the second of His cousins who 
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was Bishop of Jerusalem. But Bp. Lightfoot well remarks that, 
if this were meant, we must have had érepos TOv é« Tod Ocíov, not 
0 ex Tov Gedov, and that it would have been far more natural simply 
to have said 6 ddedgos avro). The meaning of devtepov is made 
clear from Euseb. 4.Z. iij. 22 tov én’ '"Avrioxyeías Evodiouv mporov 
karacTávTOs, OeUTepos EV Tots OnXovuévots "lyvártos évyvopitero. 
Supewy opolws SevTEpos uerà TOV TOU XoTüpos Huav adehpov 
THs £v ‘lepocorvpmors exKANGlas xarà TOUTOUS THY RELTOUpYlaV 
éykexeupuouévos Hv; ib. ili. 32 fév d (Owyud) Lupedva Tov Tod 
KXoá, ov Sevtepov karaoTijvau Tíüjs €v ‘lepocovvpois exxAnolas 
emo korrov éó:]Xocapev,uaprvpío Tov Ploy avadvaat Tapednpapev. 
These passages are important as showing that, while the son of 
Clopas is described as the cousin of Jesus, James is still described 
as His brother: so too Jude (2. 111. 20). The relationship is more 
exactly defined in the 11th ch. of the same book, where it is said 
that after the death of James, the surviving apostles and disciples 
of the Lord elected Symeon as his successor, avevrtóv, às ye act, 
yeyovóra ToD Swrhpos: TOv yap oUv KXcmüv àGeXQóv tod '1oo7 
brapyew 'H-5ouwros ioTopet. 

Tertullian (d. 220 A.D.) is, however, the first extant writer who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘ brethren’ were uterine brothers of Jesus. 
Arguing against Marcion, who had made use of the text, * Who 1s 
My mother, and who My brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says: Nos contrario dicimus, primo, non potuisse All 
annuntiart quod mater et fratres ejus foris starent . . . si nulla alli 
mater et fratres mulli fuissent. . . . At vere mater et fratres ejus foris 
stabant. .. . Tam proximas personas foris stare extraneis intus defixis 
«d sermones ejus . . . merito indignatus est. Transtulit sanguinis 
nomina in alios, quos magis proximos pro fide judicaret . . . im semet 
ipso docens, gui patrem, aut matrem aut fratres proponeret verbo Dei, 
non esse dignum discipulum (Adv. Marc. 1v. 19). Similarly arguing 
from the same text against the Marcionite Apelles, he says ‘ the 
words are not inconsistent with the truth of his humanity. Noone 
would have told him that his mother and his brethren stood without, 
qui non certus esset habere illum matrem, et fratres... . Omnes 
nascimur, et tamen non omnes aut fratres habemus aut matrem. 
Adhuc potest et patrem magis habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres. . . . Fratres Domini non crediderunt 4n allum. 
. . . Mater aeque non demonstratur adkesisse et... . Hoc denique 
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in loco apparet incredulitas eorum (De Carne Christi,7). As Ter- 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the brothers of Jesus 
stood to him in any other relation than other men’s brothers do to 
them, or that his relationship to them was not as real as that to 
his mother, so in other treatises he takes it for granted that Mary 
ceased to be a virgin after the birth of Christ (De Monogamia 8) 
Due nobis antistites Christiane sanctitatis occurrunt, monogamia et 
continentia. Et Christwm quidem virgo enixa, est, semel nuptwra post 
partum (‘being about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit.‘ being about to marry first after her delivery ’) 
ut uterque titulus sanctitatis in Christi sensu dispuwngeretur per 
matrem et virginem et univiram; and in even plainer words (De 
Virg. Vel. 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salutation 
benedicta, tw inter mulieres. ‘Was she called mulier, and not virgo, 
because she was espoused? We need not, at any rate, suppose a 
prophetic reference to her future state as a married woman’: non 
enim poterat posteriorem, mulierem. nominare, de qua Christus nascr 
non habebat, id est virum passam. sed illa (llam ?) que erat presens, 
que erat virgo (‘for the angel could not be referring to the wife 
that was to be, for Christ was not to be born of a wife, 4.c. of one 
who had known a husband ; but he referred to her who was before 
_ him, who was a virgin’). 
no primitive ‘These words of Tertullian, himself strongly ascetic, which were 
“favourof, Written about the end of the second century, do not betray any 


Perpetual COnsciousness that he is controverting an established tradition in 
Tenn favour of the perpetual virginity. And Origen (d. 253 A.D.), 
Jew was though upholding the virginity, and objecting to the phrase used 
Eus Above by Tertullian (quod asserunt eam nupsisse post partem, unde 
Pe aUbookS approbent non habent, Comm. in Luc. T), does not claim any authority 


Seon for his own view, but only argues that it is admissible. Thus he 


congue’ says: ‘Some persons, on the ground of the tradition contained in 
ol the Gospel according to Peter or the Book of James, affirm that 
“tn Oricen the brothers of Jesus were Joseph's sons by a former wife, to whom 


ates he was married before Mary. Those who hold this view wish to 


1 Comm. in Matt. xii. 55 (vol. iii. p. 45, Lomm.) rovs aderpovs *Inoov pact Tives 
elvat, ex mapaddcews dppdmevot TOU emryeypaup.évov Ko T Iérpov ebaryyediou ? TS 
BiBAov lardBov, vioUs “Iwand ék mporépas Yyuvaikbs cvvoxnkvías. aUTÓ mpd THs Mapías- 
oí 86 TavTa Aéyovres Td aE Loomer TIS Mapias ev mapÜevía Tupeiv. méexpt TéAoUS BobXovrat, 
iva ui Tb Kpibey eKELVO cán . .. yv kovriyy &vOpbs mera TO emer Beiy ev adh TVED UA 
&ywr . .. Kal oluat Adyor Exew avipav uv kaÜapórqTOos THS ev ayvela ‘amapxhv 
yeyovevat Toy "Ic otv, yuvaikav de Thy Mapidu. 
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preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the end, in order that 
her body, once chosen for so high a purpose, might not be degraded 
to lower use, after the Holy Spirit had come upon her. . . . And I 
think it reasonable that, as Jesus was the first-fruit of purity and 
chastity among men, so Mary should be among women. In 
accordance with this view we read in another passage, ‘Jesus had 
no natural brothers, seeing that neither was any other child born 
to the Virgin, nor was He Himself sprung from Joseph: wherefore 
(those mentioned) were His brothers only in a conventional sense, 
being sons of Joseph by a predeceased wife.’ 

The writings from which Origen borrowed his interpretation of 
the word ‘brothers, are two apocryphal books dating from about 
the middle of the second century. We learn from Eusebius, H.£. 
vi. 12, that Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the end of the second 
century, forbade the use of the Gospel of Peter to a Cilician 
Church, on the ground that it favoured the heretical views of the 
Docet». The latter portion of this Gospel (of course not contain- 
ing the passage referred to by Origen) was discovered in a frag- 
mentary condition in Egypt a few years ago, the Editio Princeps 
being published in 1892. "The other book to which Origen refers, 
the Protevangelium Jacobi, is still extant. It contains the story of 
Anna and Joachim, the parents of Mary, of her miraculous birth 
and betrothal to Joseph to be her guardian, he having been desig- 
nated for this honour, against his will, out of all the widowers of 
Israel, by the dove which issued from his rod. The names of 
Joseph’s sons are variously given in the MSS. as Simon, Samuel, 
James. Subsequent apocryphal narratives relate the same story 
variously modified. As to the historical credibility of such stories 
_it may suffice to quote Bp. Lightfoot’s words (Gal. p. 275): ‘ These 
accounts, so far as they step beyond the incidents narrated in the 
canonical Gospels are pure fabrication. ^ Nor were they more 
highly esteemed by early orthodox writers; cf. Const. Apost. vi. 16, 
where we read of the ‘poisonous apocryphal books in which the 
wicked heretics reproach the creation, marriage, the providential 
government of the world, the begetting of children, etc.; and 
Jerome (Comm. in Matt. xii. 49), where he taunts those who con- 


1 Catena Cord. in Johann. ii. 12: ddeApovs uiv odk elxe pice obre THs mapÜévov 

€i b ^ ^ Uj > ^ 

Tekojo"s ETEpoY OVdE aUTdS ék ToU loc) Tv'yxávev: vóug TovyapoUv EXpNUaTLTaY avTOU 
&BeAQol, viol "Iwan üvres ék mporeOvnkvías "yvvaucós. 
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sidered the Lord's brethren to be sons of Joseph's by a former 
wife, as * following the ravings of the apocryphal writings, and in- 
venting a certain Melcha or Escha’ (for Joseph’s first wife). 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in the Perpetual 
Virginity, which was growing up during the second century and 
established itself in the third century, was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, which may have 
gained additional strength from opposition to the Ebionites, who 
denied the miraculous birth of the Lord (Iren. iii. 21, Orig. c. Cels. 
v. 61). Even by Basil the Great, who died in 379 A.D., this belief 
is held, not as a necessary article of faith, but merely as a pious 
opinion,! ‘since the lovers of Christ cannot endure to hear that the 
mother of God ceased to be a virgin.’ Bp. Lightfoot (l.c. p. 285) 
adds that *as immediately afterwards he refers, in support of his 
view, to some apocryphal work, which related that Zacharias was 
slain by the Jews for testifying to the virginity of the mother of 
Jesus (a story which closely resembles the narrative of His death 
in the Protev. §§ 23, 24), it may perhaps be inferred that he 
accepted that account of the Lord's brethren which ran through 
these apocryphal Gospels. It is unnecessary to give the names of 
others who held that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 
former wife? The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianitze about the year 370 A.D. The 
view of Tertullian was reasserted by Helvidius, Bonosus, and 
Jovinianus, about the year 380 A.D. 


D. Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened on the Western 
Church the doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity and the interpreta- 
tion of ‘ brethren’ in the sense of ‘ cousins,’ appeared about 383 A.D. 
Helvidius had attacked the prevailing view of the superiority 


1 Hom. in Sanct. Christ. Gen. ii. p. 600, ed. Garn. (lwohp) kal 81a0écet kat oropyn 
xal maon TH emiBadAovan Tois GvvowoUciv. emimedela "yvvaika Hyovmevos, TOY "yauikav 
Épyev &melxero: obk éwylvecke yap adthy, dnolv, Ews ov erexev Toy vibv avTHS TOY 
mperóTokov. Todto 8t Hdn tmdvowy mapéxer Gs, uerà TD Kabapas brnpeTHotacba TH 
yevvhoet Tov Kuplov 7H émireAea0e(ay did To) Mvevuatos Tod &ylov, rà vevouigp.éva TOD 
yduou fpya wh &maprmcauévms THs Mapías. ‘Hues Bé, ei kal wndev TE Tis evoeBelas 
mapadupalverar Adyw (uéxpi yap TAS karà Thy oikovoulay dwnpecias avayKalan map0evia, 
Tb 8 pets &moAvmparyuovevrbv TS Adyw TOD pvoTnplov), Suws 5a Td wh KaTadexeTOat 
TV piroxplatav Thy a&kohy ÜTi mort émaícaTo eivai mapÜévos 7 0corókos, exelvas 
Hyovpeba Tas uaprvpías abraprets. 

? They will be found in the catena of references contained in Lightfoor's essay 
(Gal. pp. 273-291). 
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of the unmarried to the married state by referring to the example 
of the Lord’s mother, ‘of whom we read in Scripture that she 
bore children to her husband Joseph.’ Jerome does not attempt 
to answer this by appealing to tradition: on the contrary he alto- 
gether repudiates tradition, professing to derive his theory from a 
critical examination of Scripture. His argument briefly stated is, 
that James the brother of the Lord is called an Apostle by St. 
Paul, that he must therefore be identified with James the son of 
Alphaeus, since James the son of Zebedee was no longer living 
when Paul wrote ; identified also with James the less in Mark xv, 
40 (the comparative implying an opposition to James the greater, 
viz. the son of Zebedee), this James being there stated to be 
brother of Joses. But in Mark vi. 3 we find a James and Joses 
among the brethren of Jesus, and this agrees with John xix. 25, 
where Mary the mother of James and wife of Alphaeus is called 
Mary of Clopas, sister of the Lord’s mother; from whence it 
follows that the four brothers and two or more sisters mentioned 
in Mark vi. 3 and elsewhere are really first cousins of Jesus. 
Jerome himself had no information on the subject of Clopas, but 
suggests that he may possibly have been father of Mary. Later 
writers added further developments to this theory. Clopas ‘was 
identified with Alphaeus, as another form of the common Ara- 
maic original Chalphai; and ‘Judas of James, who occurs in 
St. Luke’s list of the Apostles (Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 13), is identified 
with the writer of the Epistle, who calls himself ‘brother of 
James’ (Jude 1), and also with the brother of Joses, James 
and Simon in Mark vi. 3. Simon Zelotes, who is joined with 
James and Judas in the list of the Apostles, is supposed to be 
another of these brethren: and some held that Matthew, being 
identical with Levi the son of Alphaeus, must belong to the same 
family. 

Bishop Lightfoot calls attention to the fact that not only does 
Jerome make no pretence to any traditional support for this view,” 


1 «There is no scriptural or early sanction for speaking of the son of Zebedee as 
James the Great’ (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 263). 


* After disputing the value of the authorities appealed to by Helvidius, he sets 
aside the appeal to authority in the words Verwm nugas terimus et fonte veritatis 
omisso opinionum rivulos consectamur (Adv. Helv. 17); and in another treatise (De 
Viris Illustribus 2) contrasts his own view with the Epiphanian in the words Ut 
nonnulli existimant, Joseph ex alim uxore ; ut autem mihi videtur, Mariae sororis 
matris Domini... filius (Lightfoot, p. 259). 
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but that he is himself by no means consistent in holding it. Thus 
in his comment on the Galatians written about 387 A.D. he says: 

‘James was called the Lord's brother on account of his high 
character, his incomparable faith, and his extraordinary wisdom ; 
the other apostles are also called brothers (John xx. 17), but he pre- 
eminently so, to whom the Lord at his departure had committed 
the sons of his mother (Ze. the members of the Church at 
Jerusalem). In a later work still, the epistle to Hedibia, written 
about 406, he speaks of Mary of Cleophas (Clopas), the aunt of our 
Lord, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as distinct 
persons, ‘although some contend that the mother of James and 
Joses was his aunt.’ 

I proceed now to examine the above argument : 

(1) It is assumed that ‘brother’ (adedgpos) may be used in the 
sense of cousin (aveyrcds, found in Col. iv. 10). The supporters of 
this theory do not offer any parallel from the N.T., but they appeal 
to classical use both in Greek and Latin, and to the O.T. The 
exaniples cited from classical Greek are merely expressive of warm 
affection, or else metaphorical, as Plato, Crito, S 16, where the laws 
of Athens are made to speak of oí 7zuérepou adedgot ot év AlGov 
vópot. There is no instance in classical Greek, as far as I know, of 
àO6€X$0s being used to denote a cousin. In Latin frater may 
stand for frater patruelis, where there is no danger of being mis- 
understood (cf. Cic. ad Att. i. 5. 1). The Hebrew word is used 
loosely to include cousin, as in Gen. xiv. 14—16 (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX. has à6eX $6005 ; in Levit. x. 4, where the first 
cousins of Aaron are called brethren (aderqo/) of his sons, Nadab 
and Abihu ; in 1 Chron. xxiii. 21, 22 (* The sons of Mahli, Eleazar 
and Kish. And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters : and 
their brethren the sons of Kish took them’), where also the LXX. 
has à6eXA$oí. These passages seem to me to be hardly covered by 
the general rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot (p. 261): *in an affec- 
tionate and earnest appeal intended to move the sympathies of the 
hearer, a speaker might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countryman as his ‘brother’: and even 
when speaking of such to a third person he might through warmth 
of feeling and under certain aspects so designate him." I think, 
however, the Bishop is entirely right when he goes on to say: 
“Tt is scarcely conceivable that the cousins of any one should 
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be commonly and indeed exclusively styled his ‘brothers’ by 
indifferent persons; still less, that one cousin in particular 
should be singled out and described in this loose way ‘James, 
the Lord's brother.” If we remark too the care with which 
Hegesippus (quoted above, pp. viii. ix.) employs the term aderdos 
of James and Jude, the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps 
the term avewuós for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and second 
bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that there is a strong proba- 
bility against the use of à8eXd$oí in the N.T. to denote any- 
thing but brothers, 4e.in the case before us either half-brothers 
or foster-brothers, according to the evidence to be considered 
later on. 

(2) Jerome's main argument is that James the Lord's brother 
was one of the Twelve, and therefore identical with James the son 
of Alphaeus. He grounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
Paul, which I shall presently examine. Bishop Lightfoot and others 
have shown that it is not a necessary consequence of St. Paul's 
language, and that 16 is opposed to the distinction everywhere made 
in the N.T. between the Brethren of the Lord and the Twelve. 
Thus in Acts1. 14, after the list of the Eleven including James the 
son of Alphaeus, we read ‘these all continued instant in prayer’ 
avy yvvai£iv kai Mapiàg, TH unrpi ToO 'lgoo0 kai rois àóeX ots 
avtov. lt will hardly be said that they are included in the 
Twelve, as Mary among the women, and specially mentioned 
afterwards, as she is, only on account of their superior importance. 
If so, they would have been mentioned immediately after the 
Apostles; on the contrary they are placed after Mary, being 
joined with her, as in several other passages, because they, with 
her, constitute the family to which Jesus belonged. Again in 
John ii. 12 we read that Jesus went down to Capernaum aros 
kai?) MTN avTOU Kal oí à6eXdol Kal oí waOnTat avToU: Kal exei 
éueiwav ov 7roXXds 7?uépas ; and in Matt. xii. 47 foll. ‘One said to 
him’ (600 7) u5jT»p cov Kal oi aderdol aov é£o éa T5) kactw Cyrobvrés 
got Aadjoa . .. . ‘and stretching forth his hand to his disciples 
he saith’ i0oU 7) prjtnp Lov xai of à8eX$oí pou: daTis yap àv 
Tovjcn TO OéXnwa To) llarpós pov, Tod £v ovpavols, adTos jou 
adehpos Kal à6eXd?) Kal untnp éotiv. In the last passage there 
is the same strong antithesis between natural earthly ties and his 
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duty to his Father in heaven, which we observe in the words 
spoken by him when found as a boy in the Temple. 
Onthecon- Notice also that there is in this passage not only a distinction 


trary, we 


radihatHis made between the brethren of Jesus and his disciples, but a 


werenot certain opposition is implied, which is brought out more clearly 
believers jn St. Mark's narrative of the same event (ii. 21, 31-35). 
From the latter it appears that the reason why they of his 
family (oí rap’ avrod) desired to speak with him was because the 
rumour which had reached them of his incessant labours led them 
to believe that his mind was overstrained. As St. Mark goes on to 
say (ver. 22) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out devils 
through Beelzebub, and as we further read in John (x. 20, viii. 
48) that many said ‘He hath a devil and is mad’; it would seem, 
though it is not expressly stated, that these calumnious reports of 
his enemies had not been without effect on some members of 
his own family. At all events, they went out prepared xpatety 
avTóÓr, i.e. to put him under some restraint. This narrative gives 
additional point to the words in Mark vi. 4, spoken with immediate 
reference to the unbelief of the people of Nazareth, ot« 6€oTiw 
TpohntTns ATLMOS €i ui) Ev TH TAaTPLOL av To) Kal &v rois avryyeveücuv 
avTov Kat €v TH oik(q avToU. If it were simply the disbelief of 
townspeople not immediately related to him, there seems no need 
for the addition ‘in his own kinsfolk and in his own house. 
This inference, which we naturally draw from the words of St. 
Mark, is confirmed by the express statement of St. John (vii. 3-5), 
ovde yàp of á6eXdoi avTov ériatevoy eis avTov, and by our Lord's 
words addressed to them (ver. 7), od dUvatat 0 kócopos pucetv 
Duüs: ewe O6 plot, OTL éyo  uaprvpO epi avToÜ OTi Ta Epya 
avToU T7ovypá éoTiw. Compare this with the words spoken 
shortly afterwards to the disciples (xv. 19), e¢ é« tod Kocpou 
TE, 0 KOTMOS üv TO idvoy édireu: StL 06 Ex TOD KOTMOU ovk EoTE, 
GXN éyw é£éXeEa buds ex Tov Kocpov, dia roÜTo picEl vuüs O 
xoopos. I defer the question as to the cause and nature of the 
unbelief imputed to the Lord’s brothers, and the cause of their 
subsequent conversion. I simply note here that in vii. 3 they are 
represented as making a distinction between themselves and the 
disciples, and that in vv. 5—7 they are said to be on the side of the 
world against Christ. I think my readers will agree that the argu- 
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ment derived from St. Paul's words must be one of great force if 
it is to overthrow the combined evidence of so many passages, all 
showing that Christ's brothers were not included in the Twelve. 
The words on which Jerome lays stress, as proving that James Examination 


: 1 e of the text 
was one of the Twelve, are found in Gal. i. 18, 19, àv$A8ov Ren 
eis 'lepocóXvpa ictopnoar Knddv xai émwéuewa mpos avrov , side. 


OP , e \ ^ , , , 5 , ^ Meaning of 
7épas GOekdmevre érepov O6 THY dmooTÓNov OVK eiQov, EL MN ciuiin 


"Ideoffov tov à8ekdüv To Kuptov. Bishop Lightfoot in his ^ 
note discusses whether this should be translated, *I saw no other: 
Apostle save James, or ‘I saw no other Apostle, but only James.’ 
He gives instances to show that ef uj may have the latter force, 
e.g. Luke iv. 27, zoXXol Xerrpoi joav év TO lopanr éri 'EXwatov 
Tov mpodytov, kai ovdels avTOv exabapicbn ei pn Naauàv o 
Svpos, Gal. ii. 16, od Scxacodrar avOpwrros é£ epywy vóuov éàv uu) 
dia "íaTews 'lgoo0 Xpiotod, Apoc. xxi. 27, ov pi eioédOy ets 
auTnY Tüv Kowov kai o Troav BdéXuypa Kat Wreü80s, Eb ju ot 
yeypapmévor év TO BiBrALw THs Cons, ib. ix. 4. The peculiarity of 
these cases is that, whereas, according to the ordinary use, e¢ u7) 
introduces an exception to a general statement applicable to 
the class to which the excepted case belongs, in the instances 
cited the excepted case is not included in the foregoing class. 
It appears to be originally a colloquial use, and is employed with 
comic effect in Arist. Hg. 185, &c. Thus here Naaman was not 
one of the many lepers in Israel; they who are written in the 
Book of Life are not included among those who are guilty of 
abomination and falsehood ; faith is not included in the works of 
the law, but is contrasted with them as a different kind of 
justification. Accordingly, St. James need not be included in the 
preceding Apostles. Much in the same way we find wAnv used, 
where we should rather have expected adda, e.g. Acts xxvii. 22, 
amoBokn yap *rvxfjs oddeuia Cara, é£ vuv TV TOV TXo(ov. 
But even if we give its usual force to e¢ uj, it will not follow that 
St. James was included in the Twelve, for there can be no doubt 
that in Gal. i. 19 érepov looks backward to Kynar, not forward 
to “IaxwBov. The sentence would have been complete at ei8ov, 
‘I saw Peter and none other of the Apostles.’ Then it strikes 
St. Paul, as an afterthought, that the position of James, as Presi- 
dent of the Church at Jerusalem, was not inferior to that of the 
Apostles, and he adds ‘unless you reckon James among them.’ 
b 
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That the term ‘apostle’ was not strictly confined to the 
Twelve appears from another passage in which James is men- 
tioned, 1 Cor. xv. 4-7. Here it is said that Jesus after His 
resurrection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, then to 
above 500 brethren at once, then to James, then to all the 
Apostles, where we should perhaps consider the term to include 
the Seventy, according to the view of Irenaeus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no doubt as to St. Paul's 
apostleship. Barnabas also is called an apostle (Acts xiv. 4, 14), 
probably also Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and Silvanus 
(1 Thess. ii. 6). 

It seems to me that the most natural interpretation of the two 
passages just dealt with is that which concedes the name ‘apostle’ 
in the wider sense to St. James, but makes a distinction between : 
him and the Twelve. We should infer the same from 1 Cor. ix. 5, 
6, ‘have we not a right to take about a wife that is a believer’ 
(aderpnv yuvatka) ws kai oí Xovmol ámocToXot Kat oi. á&eX oi 
ToU Kuplov kai Kndas; 7?) novos éyo xai Bapváfas oix éxopev 
é£óvo(av ui) épyátec0av; Here ot Xovroi ázróaToXot is contrasted 
with éy® xai Bapváfas: and apparently the ‘brethren of the 
Lord’ and ‘Cephas’ are particularized as being those who were 
known to make use of the liberty belonging of right to them 
all. 

If it should be argued that, where the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
are distinguished from the Twelve, this may be spoken loosely of 
the majority of them, and need not be understood to apply strictly 
to each separate brother; that it is consistent therefore with the 
supposition that James, for instance, was an Apostle, provided that 
Simon and Jude were not Apostles; the answer is that the theory 
derives part of its seeming strength from the coincidence of the 
names of three of the brethren of the Lord and three of the Twelve 
Apostles. But it is impossible to suppose repeated assertions to 
be made respecting the brethren of the Lord, which (on this 
supposition) are untrue of him who was by far the best known 
among them. Lastly it is to be noticed that neither James nor 
Jude claims the title of Apostle in his Epistle, and that 
Jude seems to disclaim the title for himself in ver. 17, uvj- 


1 See Lightfoot, 7.c., pp. 92-101, and the Didaché, xi. 1. 5, with Funk's notes. 
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cÜgre TOV puudrev TOv poewmnuuévov WTO TAY dTo0GcTÓNOV 
ToU Kupiov. 
(3) It has been shown that probability is strongly against a The wothess 


: . . of the Lord 
cousin of the Lord being habitually known as à8eX$0s Kup(ou, are always 
. . . . found in 
and that the evidence 1s overwhelming against the brothers of the company 
with His 


Lord being included in the Twelve. Scarcely less strong is the mother. 
argument against the Hieronymian view drawn from what we 
read of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to his mother. 
Though, according to this view, their own mother Mary was living 
at the time of the crucifixion, and though there is nothing to show 
that their father was not also living, yet they are never found in 
the company of their parents or parent, but always with the 
Virgin. They move with her and her divine Son to Capernaum 
and form one household there (John n. 12); they take upon 
themselves to control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 
with Mary 'to take him, when it is feared that his mind is 
becoming unhinged. They are referred to by the neighbours as 
members of his family in exactly the same terms as his mother 
and his reputed father; the neighbours, it is evident, have no  Thetesti- 


mony of the 


more doubt as to the one relationship than they have as to the neighbours 
goes to prove 


other; they have known the parents, they have known the ~ the reality 
Biildren ; there is in their eyes no mystery in the matter, nothing tratemal, no 
to snepest anything out of the common order of nature. It is ooo 
suggested indeed that the Virgin and her sister were both widows ATWS 
at this time, and had agreed to form one household ; but this is 
mere hypothesis, and is socal consistent with the remarks of the 
neighbours, who endeavour to satisfy themselves that Jesus was 
not entitled to speak as he had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to him in blood. We read that Joseph was still alive at 
the time of the visit to the Temple in His twelfth year; the 
neighbours must surely have known whether these six or seven 
brothers and sisters were really Joseph’s children or those of 
Joseph's sister-in-law. But we need not dwell further on this 
point, since the assumption on which the whole theory rests is 
untenable, as I now proceed to show. 

(4) That Mary of Clopas was the sister of Mary the mother of It is Salome, 


not Mary of 


the Lord, is not only most improbable in itself (for where do we Clopas, who 
is called by 


find two sisters with the same name ?), but is not the most natural st. En ue 


interpretation of St. John xix. 25, eioT5jkecav Gà Tapa TQ cravpqo Jesus. 
b 2 
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Tod ‘Inco’ 1) untnp avTov kai 1) adeAdi) THS uNTpos abro), Mapía 
7 ToD KrXora kai Mapia 7) Maydarnv7 (translated in the Peshitto, 
‘His mother and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’). If we compare this verse with Mark xv. 40 
and Matt. xxvii. 56, we tind that, of the three women named as 
present in addition to the mother of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs 
in all three lists; * Mary the mother of James and Joses' of the 
two synoptic Gospels is generally identified with ‘Mary of Clopas’; 
and we then have left in Matthew ‘the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, in Mark ‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister.’ 
Salome is generally identified with ‘the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, and there seems good reason also for identifying her with 
‘his mother’s sister’ in the Fourth Gospel. It does not seem likely 
that St. John would omit the name of his own mother; and the 
indirect way in which he describes her is very similar to the way 
in which he refers to himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 
If we are right in this supposition, it is natural that the two 
sisters should be paired together, and then the two other Maries, 
just as we have the Apostles arranged in pairs without a connecting 
particle in Matt. x. 3, 4. If the sons of Zebedee were so nearly 
related to our Lord, it helps us to understand Salome’s request that 
they might sit on His right hand and on His left hand in His 
glory, as well as the commendation by our Lord of his mother to 
one, who was not only his best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. 
If, however, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of the Lord's 
mother is not the mother of James and Joses, but the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee, then the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian 
theory is removed, and the whole fabric topples to the ground. 
There isno (5) I take next two minor identifications, that of ‘James the 


ground for 


the identifi- less" with the ‘brother of the Lord,’ and that of "Iovéas 'Iaxcj8ov 
cation either ? - 


of James the of Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13, with Jude the writer of the Epistle 
ittle with ? 


the brother who calls himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that Mary 
of the Lord, 


orof'loíàs the mother of James rod puxpov and of Joses, in Mark xv. 40, is - 


z 


*laxwBov 


,Uthte probably the same as Mary of Clopas, and that we have no reason | 
epistle of for inferring from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus. If so, 
there is an end to the supposition that James the less is James 

the brother of the Lord. But it is worth while to notice the - 
mistranslation in which Jerome imagined that he found a further 


. . . . LM 
argument for the identification of our James with the son of © 


A mm 
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Alphaeus. The comparative «nor, he says, suggests two persons, 
viz. the two Apostles of this name. But the Greek has no com- 
parative, simply tod puxpo?, * the little, which no more implies a 
comparison with only one person, than any other descriptive 
epithet, such as evepyérns or diraderdos. As to lovdas 'laxcfov, 
no instance is cited for such an omission of the word à8eX$os, and 
we must therefore translate ‘Judas son of James’ with the R.V. 
Independently of this, if James, Judas and Simon are all sons of 
Alphaeus, what a strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the Apostles, * James of Alphaeus, Simon Zelotes, Judas 
of James’! Why not speak of all as ‘sons of Alphaeus, or of the 
two latter as ‘brothers of James’? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is especially strange that, if Judas 
were really known as such, he should have been distinguished in 
John (xiv. 22) merely by a negative, ‘Judas not Iscariot,’ and in 
the other Gospels by the appellation * Lebbaeus’ or ‘ Thaddaeus ' 
(Matt. x. 3, Mark ii. 18). 

(6) Much has been made of the identification of the names T 

Alphaeus and Clopas, and of the duality of Clopas and Cleopas Mn 
(Luke xxiv. 18). It seems doubtful whether the identification of noo 
the former and the separation of the latter pair can be maintained. 
Bp. Lightfoot considers that * viewing the question as one of names 
only, it is quite as reasonable to identify Clopas with Cleopas as 
with Alphaeus' (Le. pp. 256, 267). Supposing, however, our pre- 
vious argument to be sound, the question is of no importance as to 
our main subject. 

I have endeavoured to point out the difficulties which beset the pcs 
Hieronymian theory and make it in my opinion less worthy of not the 
acceptance than either of the other theories. As it seems still to mian view. 
be the predominant theory in the Churches of Western Christ- 
endom, reformed! and unreformed, I. have thought it might be 
well to show by a rough numerical estimate the force of the 


1 Even a commentator so little fettered by tradition as Dr. S. Cox writes thus in 
the Expositor for Jan. 1890, p. 68: ‘ James then (as I hold and shall assume, after a 
careful study of the various theories propounded about him...) was the son of 
Alphaeus, otherwise called Clopas, and of his wife, the sister of the Virgin Mary... 
Among his brothers were Simeon...Jude...Joses...and Levi the publican.’ It is 
eurious that the one authority to which Dr. Cox refers those who care to examine the 
controversy for themselves is ‘the admirable summary in Dean Plumptre's commen- 
tary,’ where, however, we read (p. 17) ‘there is absolutely no ground for identifying 
the brother of the Lord with the son of Alphaeus.’ 
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probabilities which are really arrayed against it. 'This will be 
found in the note below. 


C. I proceed now to examine the Epiphanian view, according to 
which the Lord's brothers were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
This was the generally accepted view when Jerome put forward 
his new theory, and to a great extent it escapes the difficulties 
which, we have seen, attach to that theory. 

Two unimportant objections made both to it and to the Helvidian 
theory from the Hieronymian point of view are: (1) that they 
assume the existence of two sets of cousins having two names in 
common, James and Joseph being found both among the sons of 
Alphaeus and among the Lord's brothers; and if we accept the 
statement of Hegesippus that Symeon was son of Clopas, and 
identify Clopas with Alphaeus, we then get a third name, Symeon, 
common to the families. This objection is based on several 
assumptions, one being that Mary the wife of Clopas was sister of 
the Virgin Mary, which has been shown to be all but incredible. 
But waiving this, why should it be thought improbable that three 
of the commonest Jewish names should be found in two sets of 
cousins? We have a greater variety of Christian names in ordinary 
use in England than there were then in Judea, but no one would 
think such a recurrence of names in any way remarkable or extra- 
ordinary; in fact, so far as my experience goes, the improbability 
is all the other way. 

1 Those who have followed the argument in the text will not, I think, regard the 
following estimates of the chances in favour of the several suppositions involved in 
the Hieronymian theory as giving an unfair representation of the case : 

(a) for the use of à6eA$ós for cousin in the phrase adeApds Kupíov—one out of five 
(4+), making 4 to 1 against it. 

(b) for the brethren of the Lord being included in the Twelve—one out of ten (455), 
making 9 to 1 against it. 

(c) for the supposed sons of Clopas-Alphaeus being always found in company— 
not with their own mother, who was certainly still living,—but with their aunt, 
residing with her and her Son, and takiug on themselves to control the actions of 
the latter—one out of ten (455), making 9 to 1 against it. 

(d) for two sisters having the same name—one out of ten (45;), making 9 to 1 
against at. 

There are various other improbabilities, some of which have been already touched 


on, and others of even greater weight will appear in treating of the Epiphanian 
view, but [ should be willing to rest the case on the four points here named, giving 


a resultant, probability in favour of the simultaneous realisation of the four above- 


; making 4999 probabilities to 1 against 
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at, that is, against the truth of the Hieronymian theory. 
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(2) When a certain Mary is described as ‘the mother of James’ 
we naturally assume that the James intended is the most celebrated 
of the name, viz. the Lord's brother. But we elsewhere fimd the 
same Mary designated as mother of Joses (Mark xv. 47), or more 
generally of James and Joses (Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40), so 
that no stress can be laid upon this. 

(3) It appears then that the Hieronymian theory is as weak in 
attack as it is in defence, and that if the Epiphanian theory is to 
be attacked with any prospect of success, it must be from the 
Helvidian side, on the ground that, no less than the Hieronymian, 
it gives an artificial and non-natural rendering of two passages of 
Scripture which we have still to consider; that it weakens the 
force of the narrative which we have already considered, telling 
how the mother of Jesus came with his brothers to take him; 
and gives a less natural meaning to the word ‘brother. The 
two passages yet to be considered are Matt. i. 24, 'Ioo7$ ... 
vapéXafdev Tv yuvaika avtod kai ovK éyíveokev avTny Ews 
ov érekev viov,and Luke ii. 7, «ai érexev Tov viov avTís TOV 
mpwtotoxov. Reading these in connexion with those other pas- 
sages which speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 
hard to believe that the Evangelists meant us to understand, or 
indeed that it ever entered their heads that the words could be 
understood to mean, any thing else than that these brothers were 
sons of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord. It has 
been attempted however to prove that we need not take the 
passages referred to in their ordinary and natural sense. Thus 
Pearson, treating of the phrase vs oo, tells us that ‘the manner of 
the Scripture language produceth no such inference,’ as that, from 
a limit assigned to a negative, we may imply a subsequent affirma- 
tive: and he cites the following as instances in his favour. ‘When 
God said to Jacob “I will not leave thee until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of" (Gen. xxviii. 15), it followeth not 
that, when that was done, the God of Jacob left him. When the 
conclusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of Moses “ No 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day” (Deut. xxxiv. 6), but 
it were a weak argument to infer from thence, that the sepulchre 
of Moses has been known ever since. When Samuel had delivered 
a severe prediction unto Saul, he “came no more to see him unto 
the day of his death" (1 Sam. xv. 35); but it were a strange 
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collection to infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he was 
dead. “Michal the daughter of Saul had no child unto the day of 
her death” (2 Sam. vi 23) ; and yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to 
dream of any midwifery in the grave. Christ promised his presence 
to the Apostles *until the end of the world" (Matt. xxviii. 20) ; 
who ever made so unhappy a construction, as to infer‘from thence 
that for ever after he would be absent from them"?' (Creed, p. 174). 
Importance — Tt is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson's ability can have 


of distin- 


pauishing been blind to the difference between two kinds of limit, the 


mu^ mention of one of which suggests, while the mention of the other 


and the limit negatives, the future occurrence of the action spoken of. If we 


sauseests read ‘the debate was adjourned till the papers should be in the » 
uture action 


afterthe hands of the members, it as certainly implies the intention to 
attained. resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the phrase ‘the 
debate was adjourned till that day six months, or ‘till the Greek 
Kalends, implies the contrary. So when it is said ‘to the day of his 
death, ‘to the end of the world; this is only a more vivid way of say- 
ing 4n saecula saeculorum. In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ 
implies that a certain state of things continued up to the very last 
moment known to the writer: the suggestion is of course that it 
will still continue. The remaining instance is that contained in 
Gen. xxvii. 15. This is a promise of continued help on the part 
of God until a certain end is secured. | When that end is secured 
God is no further bound by his promise, however much the 
patriarch might be justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness of God. To take 
now a case similar to that in hand : supposing we read * Michal had 
no child till she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel, we 
should naturally assume that after that she did have a child. So 
in Matt. i. 24 the limit is not one beyond which the action becomes 
naturally and palpably impossible: on the contrary it is just that 
point of time when under ordinary circumstances the action would 
become both possible and natural,! when therefore the reader, with- 


! Compare Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 1, Diog. L. iii. 2 (on the vision which appeared 
to Ariston warning him 43 cvyyivecOa Tíj yuvaikl till the birth of her son Plato: 
Origen c. Cels. i. 37 refers to this as an arg. ad hom.), Hygin. F. 29, quoted in 
Wetstein’s note in loco ; Athenag. Apol. 33 ws yap ó yewpyds karaBdAAov eis yay Te 
cTépuaTa tuntoy mepiuévet, ode emomelpwr, Kal uiv uérpov émi8vulas 7 moubomoria, 
Const. Apost. vi. 28. 5 unre why eyxupovodoas duidcltwoar (rais yuvattly of &vüpes), 
ovuK em madav yap yevéoet TOVTO moi00civ, GAA’ bovis xàpw. Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. iii. p. 543) calls this a law of nature. 
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out warning to the contrary, might naturally be expected to assume 
that it did actually occur. How far this assumption on the part of the 
reader, natural under ordinary circumstances, becomes unnatural un- 
der the very extraordinary circumstances of the case, will be discussed 
further on. I confine myself here to the argument from language. 

The natural inference drawn from the use of the word 
vpeTórokov in Luke n. 7 is that other brothers or sisters 
were born subsequently ; otherwise why should not the word povo- 
yevns have been used as in Tobit iii. 15 provoyerys eige TQ Tatpl 
pov, Luke vii. 12, viii. 42, &c.? In Rom. viii. 29 the word is used 
metaphorically, but retains its natural connotation, zpeTóTokov év 
TonAols adeAdots, and so in every instance of its occurrence in the 
N.T. It occurs many times in its literal use in the LXX., e.g. 
Gen. xxvii. 19, 32, xliii. 33, Deut. xxi. 15, 1 Kings xvi. 34, 1 Chron. 
v. 1, xxvi. 10, but, so far as I have observed, never of an only son. 
It is said in answer to this by Bp. Lightfoot (p. 271) that “the pro- 
minent idea conveyed by the term first-born to a Jew would be not 
the birth of other children, but the special consecration of this one. 
The typical reference in fact is foremost in the mind of St. Luke, 
as he himself explains it, ‘Every male that openeth the womb shall 
be called holy to the Lord’ (ii. 23).” But need we ascribe to St. 
Luke any other purpose, in giving this quotation from the Mosaic 
law, beyond the simple desire to explain how it was that Simeon 
was enabled to see Him, who was not only ‘the glory of his people 
Israel, but also ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’? No doubt the 
law as to the first-born is equally valid whether there are other 
children or not; but St. Luke is not here concerned in stating the 
law, but in giving a narrative of domestic life, viewed retrospectively 
from the standpoint of accomplished facts: under these circum- 
stances the use of the word mwpwtoToxos is surely misleading, and 
therefore improbable, if there were no children born afterwards. 


1 Laurent remarks on the use of the imperfect éyivwoxe implying abstinence from 
a habit (‘refrained from conjugal intercourse’) as opposed to the far more usual é&yvo 
denoting a single act. 

? Suicer, ii. p. 877, quotes from Severianus, mperórokos A€yeTat ó àBeAdobs Éxov, 
and from Theodoret ei mperórokos, m@s uovoyevis ; the latter referring to a theological 
difficulty arising out of Col. i. 15 (where see Lightfoot) but the phrase naturally 
applies to the word taken in its simple meaning. In the Psalms of Solomon (xviii. 
4) we have the two words combined so as to exclude the natural inference, 7 ma:dela 
cov ed’ Huds ws tidy mperórokov uovo'yevi. The latest editors suggest that these are 
duplicate renderings of the same Hebrew word (p. Ixxx.). I may mention here Dr. 
Edersheim's remark, that, if the Epiphanian theory were true, our Lord would not 
have been the heir to David's throne according to the Genealogies, as his elder brother 
would have ranked before Him. (Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 364). 
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I think also that there are circumstances connected with one 
remarkable episode in our Lord's childhood, which are more easily 
explicable if we suppose him not to have been his mother's only 
son. Is it likely that Mary and Joseph would have been so little 
solicitous about an only son, and that son the promised Messiah, as 
to begin their homeward journey after the feast of the Passover at 
Jerusalem, and to travel for a whole day without taking the pains 
to ascertain whether he was in their company or not? If they 
had several younger children to attend to, we can understand that 
their first thoughts would have been given to the latter; otherwise 
is it conceivable that Mary, however complete her confidence in 
her eldest Son, should first have lost him from her side, and then 
have allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort to find him ? 


D. There are however some difficulties which must be grappled 
with before we can accept the Helvidian theory as satisfactory. 
(1) If the mother of Jesus had had other sons would He have 
commended her to the care of a disciple rather than to that of a 
brother? (2) Is not the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus 
that of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is opposed to 
the Church tradition. (4) It is abhorrent to Christian sentiment. 

(1) Bp. Lightfoot regards the first objection as fatal to the theory. 
‘Is it conceivable, he says, ‘that our Lord would thus have 
snapped asunder the most sacred ties of natural affection?’ (p. 272). - 
The usual answer to this is that the disbelief of the Lord's 
brothers would naturally separate them from his mother. But as 
this disbelief was even then on the point of being changed into 
undoubting faith; and as the separation, if it ever existed, of 
which there is no evidence, was at any rate to be changed ina day . 
or two into the closest union with all true followers of the Lord; 
and as the preparation for this change must have been long per- - 
ceptible to the eye of Jesus; it seems necessary to find another way 
of meeting the objection, if it is to be met atall I think however 
that Bp. Lightfoot goes a little too far when he speaks just below - 
of this hypothesis requiring us to believe that the mother, though | 
‘living in the same city’ with her sons ‘and joining with them in a_ 
common worship (Acts i. 14), is consigned to the care of a stranger, 
of whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’ We have 
seen that there is reason for believing Salome to have been. 
the sister of Mary, and John therefore her nephew; but however 


" 
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this may be, in any case, as her Son's dearest friend, he must have 
been well known to her. And if we try to picture to ourselves 
the cireumstances of the case, it 1s not difficult to imagine contin- 
gencies which would make it a very natural arrangement. It is 
generally supposed (from 1 Cor. ix. 5) that the brothers of the Lord 
were married men: the usual age for marriage among the Jews was 
about eighteen: supposing them to have been born before the visit 
to the Temple of the child Jesus, they would probably have married 
before his Crucifixion. If then all her children were dispersed in 
their several homes, and if, as we naturally infer, her nephew John 
was unmarried and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord's mother finding a home with the 
beloved disciple? Could this be regarded in any way as a slight 
by her other sons? Must they not have felt that the busy life of 
a family was not suited for the quiet pondering which now more 
than ever would characterize their mother? and further that this 
communion between the Mother and the Disciple was likely to be 
not only a source of comfort to both, but also most profitable to 
the Church at large ? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age, than the relative age, 
of brothers, whether the interference of a younger with an elder 1s 
probable or improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ difference ix 
age does not count for much. It might however be thought that 
those who had grown up with one like Jesus, must have felt such 
love and reverence for him, that they could never dream of blaming 
or criticizing what he thought best to do. Yet we know that his 
mother, to whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revelation 
than was possible in their case, as to the true nature of her Son, 
did nevertheless on more than one occasion draw upon herself his 
reproof for ventured interference. If we remember how little even 
those whom he chose out as his Apostles were able to appreciate 
his aims and methods up to the very end of his life, how different 
was their idea of the Kingdom of Heaven and the office of the 
Messiah from His, we shall not wonder if his younger brothers, 
with all their admiration for his genius and goodness, were at times 
puzzled and bewildered at the words that fell from his lips; if they 
regarded him as a self-forgetting idealist and enthusiast, wanting 
in knowledge of the world as it was, and needing the constant care 
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of his more practical friends to provide him with the ordinary 
comforts and necessaries of life. "Thus much, I think, is certain 
from the known facts of the case; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain their fear that bis mind might be overstrained, and 
their attempt to dictate the measures he should adopt in going up 
to the Feast, just as his mother had attempted to dictate to him at 
the marriage of Cana. 

(3) Dealing with the argument from tradition, we must bear in 
mind that what we are in search of is historical fact. The accepted 
historical belief at any given time depends, so far as the educated 
minority is concerned, partly upon the critical interpretation of 
supposed authentic documents by contemporary scholars, such as 
Jerome in the fourth century, who regarded it as mere waste of 
time to leave the Scriptures, the fountain of truth, and follow 
opinionum rivulos, the fancies of later writers who had no other 
ground for their guesses than the Scriptures themselves (Jer. Adv. 
Helv.17). But even of the educated it is true to a certain extent, 
as it is entirely true of the uneducated, that they take their 
notions of history without inquiry either from the most popular 
epitome or from what may be loosely called tradition. And tradi- 
tion as it exists in any age will probably have some nucleus of fact, 
but that nucleus is so transformed by the action of the imagination, 
and by the thoughts and feelings of the generations which have 
passed since the actual occurrences of which it embalms the 
memory, that we cannot trust it for details. Thus, while we may 
fully allow the interest and importance which attach to the 
thoughts and feelings of Christians in former ages, yet for our 
present purpose it seems desirable to separate our consideration of | 
these from our consideration of tradition, as embodying an actual 
recollection of fact handed down orally from father to son, or 
crystallized in literature at a certain stage of its progress. There 
is also such a thing as manufactured tradition, like that of the 
Ciceroni, or merely literary tradition, like that which has grown 
up round the scenes of many of Scott’s romances. In our investi- 
gation of any so-called tradition it is of the utmost importance to 
be on our guard against mistaking deliberate invention of this kind 
for natural growth. . 

We have seen already that neither from Tertullian writing in 
the second century, nor from Basil writing in the fourth, do we 
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gather the existence of any established or authorized tradition 
in favour of the Epiphanian view. We have seen also that both 
Origen and Jerome trace back the origin of this view to the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and that Jerome puts forward his own view 
as an entirely novel hypothesis. I think therefore we may 
conclude that, setting aside these Gospels, there was no fixed 
recognized tradition on the subject before the end of the fourth 
century, though there was a growing feeling in favour of the per- 
petual virginity, which took definite shape in the title &evrap0évos 
used of Mary by Athanasius; and the apocryphal fictions were 
eagerly embraced as affording a support for this belief. Jerome's 
view, being still more in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, was adopted by Augustine and the Latin Fathers gener- 
ally ; while in the Eastern Church, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier 
writings, favours the Epiphanian view, comes round to Jerome in 
thelater. Thesubsequent Greek Fathers are, however, almost all on 
the side of Epiphanius; and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calen- 
dars mark the distinction between James the brother of the Lord 
and James the son of Alphaeus by assigning a separate day to each. 
This distinction is also maintained, apart from any statement as to 
the exact relationship implied by the term ‘brother,’ in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and Lecognitions of the second century, and the 
Apostolic Constitutions of the third. 

A short abstract of the argument of Epiphanius will show us 
the grounds on which he relied, and will also furnish an interesting 
specimen of tradition in the making. It is contained in the third 
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book of his Panariwm, Haer. xxviii. (Against the Adversaries of perpetual 


Mary) p. 1037 foll. 


In this age of heresy, he says, while some have ventured to propagate 
errors about the Trinity, others have turned their assaults against rijs dylas 
Mapías, 17s devrapÜévov. Surely her very name is enough to confute them. 
As Abraham is always the Friend of God, James and John always Sons of 
Thunder, so Mary always the Virgin. The assertion that she ever ceased to 
be a virgin shows a want of knowledge of Scripture and of history. For first 
of all it was determined by lot that she should be delivered to Joseph, a 
widower of eighty years, for the purpose of protection, not of marriage.! This 
Joseph was brother of Clopas and son of Jacob surnamed Panther. His first 
wife was of the tribe of Judah and by her he had six children, the eldest 
Jacob, surnamed Oblias and Just, the first to whom the Lord entrusted the 
episcopal throne, then Joses, Simeon, Judas, Mary, and Salome as we learn 
from Scripture (p. 1041). Epiphanius then lays stress on the use of the word 


1 See Protevang. 8, 9. 
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punorevoeions not yaunOeions, and argues that a just man, such as Joseph is 
described to be, one too who is still honoured as a pattern of virginity, could 
never have regarded as his wife her who was the chosen vessel of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Family returned from Egypt when Jesus was four years 
old ; and not long afterwards Joseph died. If he had been still alive or if 
Mary had had children of her own, would Jesus have entrusted her to 
John at the Crucifixion? And why is she called mother of John? Surely 
because she is pyrnp apxnyos 75s mapÜevías. Nothing is said as to the Virgin’s 
death, but it does not seem that she accompanied St. John to Ephesus. What 
does this silence intimate? I tremble almost to say it, but in the Apocalypse 
(xii. 13) I read ‘the dragon persecuted the woman which brought forth the 
man child, and to the woman were given two wings of a great eagle, that she 
might fly into her place.’ May not this have been fulfilled in the Holy Virgin, 
so that she never tasted of death? Again let us give heed to the lessons of 
Nature. Science tells us that the lioness can only bring forth once, and Christ 
is the lion of the tribe of Judah. James, the eldest son of Joseph, died in his 
ninety-sixth year, having preserved his virginity intact, having never cut his hair 
or used a bath, or tasted flesh, or worn more than one tunic. He alone was al- 
lowed to enter the Holy of Holies once a year and to wear the priestly petalum, 
because he was a Nazarite and of kin to the priests. After other particulars 
borrowed from Hegesippus (except that Epiphanius puts into the mouth of 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the words ‘Why do you stone the Just? Behold he 
prayeth for you,’ which Hegesippus ascribes to ‘a priest of the sons of Rechab’) 
he continues ‘if then the sons of Joseph were virgins and Nazarites, how much 
more would their father have known how to respect the purity of the Virgin?’ 
Can we conceive it possible that, after all the miracles which attended the birth 
of Jesus, this pious old man should have been guilty of impiety towards the 
sacred body év à xat@xic6y Geds? But why inquire into these things? Why 
not accept what is written and leave the rest to God. Surely you will not 
assert that our salvation depends on believing that Joseph did know his wife 
after the birth of her first-born. Had the Scripture asserted this we should 
have accepted it without scruple. We fully believe in the sanctity of marriage. 
Buta prophet has no time for the cares and duties of marriage. Moses had no 
children after he entered on his prophetic office, and Mary was a prophet as is 
shown by Isa. viii. 3. Hence the daughters of Philip who prophesied were 
virgins, and Thecla broke off her engagement when converted by Paul.t 

* But, it is said, how are we to explain such expressions as zpiv 7 avveAOeiv 
avrovs, and ok €yvo abri] €ws Grou éyévvgae Tov vióv abris Toy nperórokov. As 
to the latter it must be observed that it is not said róv mpwrorokoy avrijs, not 
‘her first-born,’ but ‘her son, the first-born,’ viz., the first-born of all creation. 
As to the former, what difficulty is there in the phrase oix 70et avr» ? [notice 
the tacit substitution of 70e for éyve]. How was Joseph to know the dignity 
conferred on her, until he had seen the miraculous birth? Then as to the 
phrase zpiv 7) evveA8eiv, this might represent an expectation on the part of 
Joseph, but this, as we have seen, was precluded by his great age." 

But while we do due honour to the Virgin, we must beware of deifying her, 
as some have done, ore yàp 6eós 7 Mapía, ovre ax’ otpavod r0 cópa, GAN’ ék 
cvAXijreos avdpos kal yuvatkos, xar’ emayyeMav 06, Ggmep ó 'Iaaák. Epiphanius 
then proceeds to deal with his seventy-ninth heresy ' Against the Collyridians 
who offer sacrifice to Mary'; where he refers to the history and traditions of 
Mary, as stating that it was revealed to Joachim in the desert that his wife 
Anna should bear a child.? 





1 Thecla also appears as a patroness of virginity in Methodius (Lanquet of the Ten 
Virgins), written towards the close of the third century. 
2 Of. Protev. c. 4, Nativ. S. Mariae, c. 3 (Thilo p. 321 foll.). 
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I will make one or two remarks on this passage and then con- 
sider any further arguments advanced by later writers on the same 
side. The exaltation of virginity above marriage, of which we see 
traces in the New Testament itself, as in Apoc. xiv. 4, 1 Cor. vii. 1, 
as well as among the Essenes and Therapeutae (Josephus B./. ii. 
3. 2, Philo Frag. M. 2 p. 683, Vit. Cont. pp. 471 foll), and against 
the exaggeration of which St. Paul warns Timothy (1 Ep. iv. 1), 
spread rapidly both amongst heretics and orthodox Christians. Of 
the former, Saturninus, Marcion, the Encratites and the Montanists 
in the second century are named as either depreciating or actually 
forbidding marriage among their adherents. Of the latter, evidence 
may be found in Athenagoras Apol. 28 etpors & àv voXXo)s TÀv 
Tap Hiv Kal avopas Kal yvvaixas KataynpdcKovtas aydpous 
édmridt TOV MaAXOv cuvécerGat T9 Oed; in such language as that 
of Cyprian (Hab. Vir. 3) flos est ille ecclesiastici germinis . . . Dei 
imago respondens ad sanctimoniam. Domini, illustrior portio gregis 
Christi; ib. 22 quod futuri sumus, vos jam esse coepistis...cum castae 
perseveratis et virgines, angelis Dei estis aequales; and in the rash 
act by which Origen, at the beginning of the third century, believed 
himself to be carrying out the words of Christ (Matt. xix. 12). The 
same tendency is also noticeable in the neo-Pythagoreans and neo- 
Platonists. By the end of the third century it began to produce 
its natural consequence in the institution of celibate communities 
and the discouragement of marriage among the clergy. In the 
Council of Nicaea a determined attempt was made to compel 
married clergy to separate from their wives, and the hermit Paph- 
nutius, who led the opposition, only pleaded in favour of what he 
ealls the ancient custom, which, while it forbade marriage after a 
man had been ordained, did not require him to leave the wife whom 
he had married as a layman.! We cannot doubt that those who 
were agitating for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the name as implying a permanent state, 
and would endeavour to give an artificial strength to their cause 
by the addition of imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative 
of the Gospel. 

Thus it was not enough to suppose the brethren of the Lord to 
be sons of Joseph by a former wife; Joseph's age must be increased 
so as to make it impossible for him to have had children by his 


1 See Stanley, Eastern Church, Lect. V. 
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second wife, though this supposition contradicts what the upholders 
of this view maintain to be the very purpose of Mary's marriage, 
viz. to screen her from all injurious imputations. How could the 
marriage effect this, if the husband were above eighty years of 
age, as Epiphanius says, following the Apocryphal Gospe]s? Again, 
if this were the case, why should not the Evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the cautionary phrases zrpiv 7) avveAOetv 
and oU éyívockev a)T)v ws ov érekev? But even this was not 
enough for the ascetic spirit. Further barriers must be raised 
between the contamination of matrimony and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of virginity: the ‘brethren’ are no 
longer his sons, but sons of Clopas, who was either his brother by 
one tradition, or his wife's sister's husband by another. Mary is 
made the child of promise and of miracle like Isaac, though not 
yet exalted to the honours of the Immaculate Conception ; and we 
see Epiphanius already feeling his way to the doctrine of her 
Assumption, which was accepted by Gregory of Tours in the sixth 
century. One other development may be noticed, as it 1s found in 
the Protevangelium, c. 20, though not mentioned by Epiphanius, 
viz. that not only the Conception but the Birth of our Lord was 
miraculous; in the words of Jeremy Taylor *He that came from his 
grave fast tied with a stone and signature, and into the college of 
the Apostles, the doors being shut...came also (as the Church 
piously believes) into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of his mother, that he did also leave her 
virginity entire.'! 

abPHewion This miracle, superfluous as it is and directly opposed to the words 

of prophecy. of St. Luke (ii. 23), is yet accepted by Jerome and his followers; and 
it is in reference to it that Bp. Lightfoot (/.c. p. 371) thinks that too 
much stress has been laid by modern writers on the false asceticism 
of the early Church as the only cause of the dislike to the Helvidian 
view. He considers that this dislike is ‘due quite as much to an- 
other sentiment which the Fathers fantastically expressed by a 
comparison between the conception and the burial of our Lord. — 
As after death his body was placed in a sepulchre wherein never 
man before was laid, so it seemed fitting that the womb consecrated 


! Chrys. Hom. cxlii. (ap. Suicer, ii. p. 306) 6 Xpiords mpofjA0ev ex untpas kal &Avros 
Éuewev 3] untpa, and it was affirmed in the 79th Canon of the Council in Trullo 
towards the end of the seventh century. 
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by His presence should not thenceforth have borne any offspring of 
man. So we find Pearson (Creed, p. 326) citing in proof of the 
aevrapÜevía Ezek. xliv. 2 ‘This gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.’ 
It would surely have been more to the purpose to cite the words 
of the Messianic psalm (lxix. 8) ‘I have become a stranger to my 
brethren and an alien to my mother's children, this psalm being 
used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord both by St. John, 
‘The zeal of thy house has eaten me up; they gave me also gall 
for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink, and 
by St. Luke, ‘Let their habitation be desolate.’ Whether these 
sentiments of the Fathers are to be regarded as something in- 
dependent of the idea of the impurity of marriage or as a natural 
offshoot of it, which I should be rather inclined to believe, is not 


of much importance. The only question worth considering is: 


Are these sentiments so authoritative as to justify us in twisting 
the words of the Scripture narrative and giving to them a non- 
natural sense? This question I shall endeavour to answer in the 
next section. 

(4) It is ‘the tendency, says Dr. Mill (lc. p. 301), ‘of the 
Christian mystery, God manifest in the flesh, when heartily 
received, to generate an unwillingness to believe that the womb 
thus divinely honoured should have given birth to other merely 
human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of veneration for this august 
vessel of grace which has ever animated Christians . . . could not 
have been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph. ‘On the 
impossibility of refuting these sentiments...the truly Catholic 
Christian will have pleasure in reposing. So Epiphanius, Jerome, 
and other ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief, and the 
same is reiterated by Hammond and Jeremy Taylor cited by Mill 
(p. 309). In answer to this I would say that unless we are pre- 
pared to admit all the beliefs of the mediaeval Church, we must 
beware of allowing too much authority to pious opinions. Is there 
any extreme of superstition which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ 
in its favour? Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position of the actors, to 
imagine how they must have felt and acted; but this is not quite 
the same thing as imagining how we ourselves should have felt and 
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acted under their circumstances, until at least we have done our 
best to strip off all that differentiates the mind of one century from 
the mind of another. If we could arrive at the real feeling of 
Joseph in respect to his wife, and of Mary in respect to her Son 
before and after his birth, this would undoubtedly be an element of 
the highest importance for the determination of the question before 
us: but to assume that they must have felt as a monk, or nun, or 
celibate priest of the Middle Ages; to assume even, with Dr. Mill, 
that they fully understood the mystery ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ 
is not merely to make an unauthorized assumption, it is to assume 
what is palpably contrary to fact. 

Mary and Joseph were religious Jews, espoused to one another, 
as 1t is natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among the Jews 
that marriage was a duty, and that a special blessing attached to a 
prolific union! They looked forward, like Simeon and Anna, to the 
coming of the Messiah, the prophet like unto Moses who would 
speak the words of God to the people, the Prince of the house of 
David, who would not merely judge the heathen and restore again 
the glories of Solomon, but would sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver and purify the sons of Levi themselves, and yet one who 
would bear the sins of many and make intercession for the trans- 
gressors? To both it is revealed that the Messiah should be born 


1 Cf. the language of Mary's kinswoman Elizabeth in Luke i. 25, and Lightfoot, 
Coloss. p. 139, ‘The Talmudic writings teem with passages implying not only the 
superior sanctity, but even the imperative duty of marriage. The words of Gen. i. 
28 were regarded not merely as a promise, but as a command, which was binding 
upon all. It is a maxim of the Talmud that ‘‘ Any Jew who has not a wife is no 
man " (Yebamoth, 63 a). The fact indeed is so patent, that any accumulation of 
examples would be superfluous, and I shall content myself with referring to Pesachim, 
113 a, 5, as fairly illustrating the doctrine of orthodox Judaism on this point’ ; 7d. 
pp. 168, 9, ‘The early disciples in the mother Church of Jerusalem show Pharisaic 
but not Essene sympathies. It was altogether within the sphere of orthodox Judaism 
that the Jewish element in the Christian brotherhood found its scope.’ Cf. also C. 
Taylor, Lectwres on the Didaché, pp. 86-88. 

? See Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon, p. lii. (speaking of the 17th Psalm): 
‘It may be taken, we believe, as presenting, more accurately than any other 
document, a statement of the popular Pharisaic expectation regarding the Messiah, 
shortly before the time when our Lord Jesus, the Christ, appeared. Among the 
characteristics of the Messiah’s rule there given, it is stated that ‘He is to be a 
descendant of David,’ that His Mission is of a twofold character, destructive 
towards Gentiles and sinners, restorative as regards Israel: His rule is spiritual, 
holy, wise, and just: ‘all his subjects will be sons of God, all will be holy,’ ef. 
Ps. xvii. 35 kal avrds BaciAeds Sixaios kal SidanTos Um0 Oeod em’ abrobs. Kal ovK égTiV. — 
Gdikia é€v Tais jmepais avTov év wéow avTay, Ott TavrTes Gyo. kal BaciAeUs avTav — 
Xpiords Kupios (al. Kópiov). But (p. lv.) ‘though endowed with divine gifts, he is - 
nothing more than man. Neither of supernatural birth, nor of pre-existence in the .: 
bosom of God, or among the angels of God, do we find any trace. He is an © 
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of Mary bya miraculous conception. Joseph is told that ‘his name 
is to be called Jesus, because he shall save his people from their 
sins. Mary is told in addition that ‘he shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and that the Lord God shall give him the throne of 
his father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever. ‘There is surely nothing in these words which would disclose 
the Christian mystery ‘God manifest in the flesh.” They point toa 
greater Moses, or David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary's hymn of 
praise is founded on tlie recollection of Hannah’s exultation at the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the birth of her son. Her mind would 
naturally turn to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that now impending in the case of her 
cousin Elizabeth. And as there was nothing in the announcement 
made to them which could enable them to realize the astounding 
truth that he who was to be born of Mary was VERY GOD oF VERY 
Gop, so there is nothing in the subsequent life of Mary which 
would lead us to believe that she, any more than his Apostles, had 
realized it before his Resurrection. On the contrary, it is plain 
that such a belief fully realized would have made 1t 1mpossible for 
her to fulfil, I do not say her duties towards her husband, but her 
duties towards the Lord himself during his infancy and childhood. 
It is hard enough even now to hold together the ideas of the 
Humanity and Divinity of Christ without doing violence to either; 
but to those who knew him in the flesh we may safely say it was 
impossible until the Comforter had come and revealed it unto them. 
As to what should be the relations between the husband and wife 
after the birth of the promised Child there is one thing we may be 
sure of, viz. that these would be determined not by personal con- 
siderations, but either by immediate inspiration, as the journey to 
Egypt and other events had been, or, in the absence of this, by the 
one desire to do what they believed to be best for the bringing up 
of the Child entrusted to them. We can imagine their feeling it 
to be a duty to abstain from bringing other children into the 
world,in order that they might devote themselves more exclusively 


idealized Solomon. Again (p. lxii.) they remark, ‘it is a matter not without interest 
and importance that our Psalms, which stand closest of all extant Jewish religious 
poetry to the Christian era, are so conspicuously similar to the songs contained in 
the opening chapters of St. Luke's Gospel.’ The editors appear even to suggest the 
possibility that the so-called Psalms of Solomon may have been written by the 
author of the Nunc dimittis (p. lix. n.). In Justin's dialogue ($49) Trypho asserts 
that the general belief of the Jews is that Christ would be merely man. 
+) 
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to the nurture and training of Jesus. On the other hand, the 
greatest prophets and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samuel and David had had brothers and sisters. It might 
be God's will that the Messiah should experience in this, as in 
other things, the common lot of man. Whichever way the Divine 
guidance might lead them, we may be sure that the response of 
Mary would be still as before, ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
be it unto me according to thy word’ 
uu Even if the language of the Gospels had been entirely neutral 
any senti- on this matter, it would surely have been a piece of high pre- 
their part sumption on our part to assume that God's Providence must 
whieh would - a » 
justifyusin always follow the lines suggested by our notions of what is 
wresting the 2 : 
A AN seemly ; but when every conceivable barrier has been placed 
Scripture. in the way of this interpretation by the frequent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, living with his mother and in constant 
attendance upon her; when He is called her first-born son, and 
when St. Matthew goes into what we might have been inclined 
to think almost unnecessary detail in fixing a limit to the separa- 
tion between husband and wife; can we characterize it otherwise 
than as a contumacious setting up of an artificial tradition above 
the written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘brother’ must mean, 
not brother, but either cousin or one who is no blood-relation at 
all; that ‘first-born’ does not imply other children subsequently 
born; that the limit fixed to separation does not imply subsequent 


union ? 


Ld ia The conclusion then, to which our discussion leads, is that James 
the Lord's brother was son of Joseph and Mary, brought up with 
Jesus until his eighteenth year at any rate, not one of the Twelve, 
not even a disciple till the very end of our Saviour' life, but con- 
vinced, as it would seem, by a special appearance to him of the 
risen Lord, and joining the company of the disciples before the day 
of Pentecost. After the martyrdom of Stephen, when the Apostles 


were scattered from Jerusalem, we find James holding a position of — 


authority in the Church of Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18, 19, Acts xii. 17), 
which, as we may probably conjecture, had been conceded to him 
as brother of the Lord, and retaining this position till the end of 
his life. 

Further particulars are supplied by Josephus, Hegesippus, the 


insit 
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Gospel according to the Hebrews, and other Apocryphal books in- Additional 
. : 5 OTjD pu RS partieulars 
cluding in these the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. We ot the life of 
- i : = . James 
have to be on our guard against the Ebionite tendencies of some gnthered 
rom unin- 


of these writers, and their delight in puerile marvels and ascetic ^ spired 
practices, but we may perhaps accept the general outline as correct, 1 
since St. James occupied a prominent position, and the facts 
were for the most part patent to all the world, in marked con- 
trast with the circumstances of the infancy and childhood of 
our Lord. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Bp. Lightfoot The appear- 


ance of the 


speaks of as ‘one of the earliest and most respectable of the | Lord to 
James after 


apocryphal narratives’ (Gal. p. 274), is quoted by Jerome (De Vir. the resur- 


rection as 


Iilustr. 2) to the following effect: The gospel known as that narrated in 
the Gospel 


according to the Hebrews, which I have translated into Greek and according 
o o the 


Latin, and which is often referred to by Origen, tells us that the Hebrews. 
Lord after his resurrection appeared to James, who had sworn that 

he would not eat bread from the hour in which he had drunk the 

cup of the Lord till he saw him risen from the dead. Jesus there- 

fore *took bread and blessed and brake it and gave it to James the 

Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of 

Man has risen from the dead. ! 


1 The Latin is Dominus autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis (apparently 
implying that Malchus was present at the resurrection and received from the Lord's 
hands the linen cloth in which his body had been wrapt), vit ad Jacobum et ap- 
paruit ei—juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem ab illa, hora qua biberat 
calicem Domini, donec videret eum resurgentem a dormientibus ;—rursusque post paulu- 
lum *afferte, ait Dominus, mensam et panem.’ Statimque additur : Tulit panem et bene- 

- dixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ci, * Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit Filius hominis a dormientibus) Bp. Lightfoot reads calicem Domi- 
nus for calicem Domini, ‘as the point of time which we should naturally expect is not 
the institution of the eucharist, but the Lord’s death,’ to which He had Himself alluded 
under the phrase of ‘drinking the cup’ (Matt. xx. 22, 23, xxvi. 39, 42; cf. Mart. 
Polyc. 14, éy cà motnpip tod Xpiotod cov), and the Greek translation, which goes 
under the name of Sophronius, has Kipios. There is however no various reading in 
Herding’s edition of the De Vir. Illustr., and Mr. Nicholson, in his edition of the 
fragments of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (pp. 62 foll.), gives instances of 
the untrustworthiness of the Greek translator. If Domini is the true reading, ‘the 
writer represented James as present at the Last Supper, but it does not follow that he 
regarded him as one of the Twelve. He may have assigned to him...a position apart 
from, and in some respects superior to, the Twelve... It is characteristic of a Judaic 
writer that an appearance which seems in reality to have been vouchsafed to James 
to win him over from his unbelief, should be represented as a reward for his devotion’ 
(Lightfoot, Lc.) The story appears in three other forms, given in Nicholson, none 
of which date the oath from the Last Supper. Thus Gregory of Tours, in the sixth 
century, (Hist. Franc. i. 21) writes: Fertur Jacobus Apostolus, cum Dominum jam 
mortuum vidisset in cruce, detestatum esse atque jurasse numquam se comesturum 
panem nisi Dominum cerneret resurgentem. — Tertia, die rediens Dominus...Jacobo se 
ostendens ait ‘surge Jacobe, comede, quia jam a mortuis resurrext’ ; his contemporary, 


* 
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It will be seen from the note that there are other versions of the 
story, and that in these the vow is said to have been made after 
the death of Christ. It is easy to see how a confusion might have 
arisen if James, whether having heard from others or himself 
having witnessed the events of the Last Supper, had shaped his 
vow after the Lord's own words *I will not drink henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, till the kingdom of God shall come.’ There is, I 
think, a ring of genuineness about the narrative. Whereas we 
usually find in the Apocryphal Gospels some real incident of our 
Lord's life smothered in a parasitic growth vf puerilities and 
trivialities, here there is an originality and simplicity which is not 
unworthy of the genuine Gospels themselves. 


Hegesippus  [ pass on now to Hegesippus, who is quoted to the following 
on James. 1 EN = o 
effect in Euseb. H.E. ii. 23: 


The charge of the Church then (after the Ascension) devolved on James the 
brother of the Lord in concert with the Apostles. He is distinguished from the 
others of the same name by the title ‘Just’ (righteous) which has been applied to 
him from the first. He was holy from his mother's womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food ; no razor came on his head, nor did he 
anoint himself with oil, or use the bath. To him alone was it permitted to 
enter into the Holy Place, for he wore no woollen, but only linen. And alone 
he would go into the temple, where he used to be found on his knees, asking 
forgiveness for the people, so that his knees became hard like a camel's because 
he was ever upon them worshipping God and asking forgiveness for the 
people. Accordingly through his exceeding righteousness he was called 
righteous (‘Just’) and ‘ Oblias? which being interpreted is * the defence of the 
people’ and ‘righteousness,’ as the prophets declared of him.! Some of the 
seven sects, which I have mentioned, inquired of him, * What is the door of 
Jesus (tis 7) Ovpa Tov Ico) ?’* And he said that he was the Saviour, where- 
upon some believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the forementioned sects did 
not believe in the resurrection or in the coming of one to recompense each man 
according to his works. But as many as did believe, believed through James. 


the pseudo-Abdias (Hist. Apost. vi. 1), who refers to Hegesippus as his authority for 
part of his account of James, says that he was son of Joseph by a former wife, and 
so full of love to Jesus wt crucifixo eo cibum capere noluerit, priusquam a mortwis 
resurgentem videret, quod meminerat sibi et fratribus a Christo agente in vivis fuisse 
praedictum. Quare et primum omniwm, ut et Mariae Magdalenae et Petro apparere 
voluit...et ne diutinum jeyunium toleraret, favo mellis oblato ad comedendum insuper 
Jacobum invitavit. Similarly in the thirteenth century Jac. de Voragine (Legend. Aur. — 
Ixvii.) : Zn Parasceue autem mortuo Domino, sicut. dicit Josephus et Hieronymus in 
libro De Viris Illustribus, Jacobus votwm vovit, &c., mixing up in what follows the 
accounts of Jerome and Gregory. Mr. Nicholson thinks that Josephus here stands ^ 
for Hegesippus, the names being often interchanged, and that the latter may be 
the original authority for the particulars in which the later writers differ from — 
Jerome. 
1 Probably a reference to the verse cited below, Isa. iii. 10 (LXX. version). i 
? Mosheim, quoted in Routh, Rel. Sacer. i. 237, suggests that ‘Jesus’ here is a 
misreading of the original Aramaic word (Jeschwa) denoting ‘ Salvation.’ 
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So when many of the rulers believed, there was a disturbance among the Jews 
and the Seribes and the Pharisees, saying that there was a danger that all the 
people would look to Jesus as the Christ. They came together therefore and 
said to James * We pray thee restrain the people, for they have gone astray in 
regard to Jesus thinking him to be the Christ. We pray thee to persuade all that 
have come to the passover about Jesus. For wealllisten to thee. For we and 
all the people bear witness that thou art just, and hast no respect of persons. 
Do thou therefore stand on the pinnacle of the temple, so that thon mayest 
be conspicuous and thy words may be well heard by all the people, and 
persuade them not to go astray about Jesus. For all the tribes have come 
together with the Gentiles also on account of the Passover.’ Then the fore- 
mentioned Seribes and Pharisees set James on the pinnacle of the temple and 
eried to him *O thou just one to whom we are all bound to listen, since 
the people are going astray after Jesus who was crucified, tell us what is 
the door of Jesus.’ And he answered with a loud voice ‘Why do you ask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He is both seated in Heaven on the right 
hand of Power, and will come on the clouds of heaven) And when many 
were convinced and gave glory at the witness of James, and cried * Hosanna to 
the Son of David, the same Scribes and Pharisees said to each other * We 
have done ill in bringing forward such a testimony to Jesus, but let us go up 
and cast him down that they may fear to believe him.’ And they cried out 
saying * Oh, oh, even the just has gone astray ' and they fultilled that which is 
written in Isaiah *Let us take away the just, for he is not for our purpose; 
wherefore they shall eat the fruits of their deeds? So they went up and they 
east down James the Just, and said to one another *let us stone James the 
Just.’ And they began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall ; but 
he turned round and knelt down saying *O Lord God my Father, I beseech 
thee, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ While they were thus 
stoning him one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, of whom Jeremiah the 
prophet testifies, cried out ‘Stop! What do ye? The Just is praying for you.’ 
And one of them who wasa fuller smote the head of the Just one with his 
club. And so he bore his witness. And they buried him on the spot, and 
his pillar still remains by the side of the Temple (with the inscription),! * He 
hath been a true witness both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ.’ 
And immediately Vespasian commenced the siege. 


The brief account given by Josephus (Ant. Jud. xx. 9. 1) of the 
death of James exhibits some important divergences from that of 
Hegesippus. 


During the interval between the death of Festus (probably in the year 62 Account of 
A.D.)and the arrival of his successor Albinus, the high priest Ananus the uns by 
. : 5% Cat ps . Josephus. 
younger, being of rash and daring spirit and inclined like the Sadducees in 
general to extreme severity in punishing, brought to trial James, the brother 
of Jesus who is called the Christ, and some others before the court of the 
Sanhedrin, and having charged them with breaking the laws, delivered them 
over to be stoned. Josephus adds that the better class of citizens and 


— 











1 This seems the force of the Greek £r: abro 7 orhAn pever mapà TG va: uáprvs 
obros àAT70js 'lovBaío:is te kal "EAAqcuv *yeyévqgrat k.T.A.  Wieseler in the JB. f. 
deutsche Theologie 1878, pp. 99 foll., understands e«44« of a cenotaph, consisting of 
a broken pillar with inscription, erected by later Christians close to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, which was built by Hadrian on the site of the Jewish Temple. 
Jerome (De Vir. Ill. 2) renders evfAq by titulus. 
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those who were versed in the laws were indignant at this and made complaints 
both to King Agrippa and to Albinus, on the ground that Ananus had no right 
tosummon the Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator; and that 
Agrippa in consequence removed him from the high priesthood.! 

Origen (Cels. i. p. 35 Spencer) and Eusebius (H.£. ii. 23) also cite Josephus 
as ascribing the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance for the murder of 
James the Just ; but this does not occur in his extant writings. 


Bishop Lightfoot's comments on the preceding (/.c. pp. 366 and 
330) are worth quoting? Of the account given by Josephus he 
says: ‘It is probable in itself, which the account in Hegesippus is 
not, and is such as Josephus might be expected to write, if he 
touched on the matter at all. His stolid silence about Christianity 
elsewhere cannot be owing to ignorance, for a sect which had been 
singled out for years before he wrote, as a mark for imperial 
vengeance at Rome, must have been only too well known in 
Judaea. On the other hand, if the passage had been a Christian 
interpolation, the notice of James would have been more lauda- 
tory,as is actually the case in the spurious addition read by Origen 
and Eusebius. Of Hegesippus he says: ‘His account presents 
some striking resemblances with the portion of the Clementine 
Recognitions conjectured to be taken from the Ebionite 'Avaa6- 
pot '"lakc(8ov (so called as describing the ascents of James up the 
temple stairs, whence he harangued the people): and we may 
hazard the conjecture that the story of the martyrdom, to which 
Hegesippus is indebted, was the grand finale of these * Ascents." 
The Recognitions record how James refuted the Jewish sects; 
Hegesippus makes the conversion of certain of these sects the 
starting-point of the persecution which led to his martyrdom. In 
the Recognitions he is thrown down the flight of steps and left as 
dead by his persecutors, but is taken up alive by the brethren: in 


1 Sehürer (Jewish People, vol. ii. p. 186 foll. Eng. Tr.) gives what to me appears 
a very singular reason for rejecting this date. The passage, he says, has probably 
suffered from Christian interpolation, since Origen read it differently from our text, 
as agreeing with Hegesippus in bringing the death of James into close relation with 
the fall of Jerusalem. But if there were such interpolation, its object must surely 
have been to magnify the importance of James’ martyrdom and make it the im- 
mediate cause of God's anger shown in the destruction of the guilty city. It is 
plain therefore that the inconsistent date (62 A.D.) cannot have formed a part of 
the interpolation. Jerome /.c. says that Clem. Al., in his Hypot. bk. vii., gave the 
same date as Josephus. In Ant. xx. 9. 6 Josephus assigns a different cause for the 
fall of Jerusalem, viz. the presumption of the Levites in wearing the dress of the 
priests. Eusebius (H. £. ii. 23) saysthat the Jews made their attack on James after 
Paul had been rescued from their hands and sent to Rome. In Chron. Euseb. the 
date of his death is 63 A.D. 

2 [ have given them in a slightly condenseà form. 
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Hegesippus he is hurled from the still loftier station, and this time 
his death is made sure. ‘There is much in the account which 
cannot be true: the assigning to him a privilege which was con- 
fined to the high priest alone is plainly false; such an imagination 
could only have arisen in a generation which knew nothing of the 
temple services. Moreover the account of his testimony and death 
not only contradicts the brief contemporary notice of Josephus, but 
is so full of high improbabilities that it must throw discredit on 
the whole context. Still it is possible that James may have been 
a Nazarite, may have been a strict ascetic. Perhaps it may seem 
even more incredible that the Jews could have been in doubt as to 
the belief of him who had been the most prominent member of the 
Church at Jerusalem for twenty years or more, or could have 
imagined that one of such firm, unbending character, the very 
opposite of a Cranmer, could be induced to deny his faith before 
the people. 
In the Clementine Homilies James stands at the head of the Position 


2 assigned to 
. whole Church, as is shown by the commencement of the letter from James in the 


Clement, Ko)vjugs 'lako(9e TQ kvpío kai émicxoTav ÉmLOkÓTQ Tem 
OLémrovr. 0e THY <év> ‘lepovcarnp ayiav “EBpalov éxxdynolav kai 
Tas TavTayh Ocov tpovola idpubeicas Ka@s k.T.X. 

What do we gather from all this with regard to the life and cha- — Genera! 


Pe conclusion 
racter of James the Just, the son of that Joseph of whom also it is as to the 


recorded that he was ‘a just man’? The word ‘just’ implies one character of 
who not only observes but loves the law, and we may be sure that i 
the reverence for the Jewish law, which shows itself in our Epistle, 

was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. There, too, he may Histraining 
have acquired, with the full sanction of his parents, who would gladly rues 
devote the eldest-born of Joseph in such marked way to the future 

service of God and his Messiah, those strict ascetic habits which 
tradition ascribes to him. But the constant intercourse with Him 

who was full of grace and truth, in childhood as in manhood, must 

have prepared James to find in the Ten Commandments no mere 
outward regulations, but an inner law of liberty and love written in 

the heart. That deep interest in the mysteries of the kingdom, 

that earnest search after truth which led the child Jesus to remain . 

behind in the temple, both listening to the doctors and asking them 
questions, must surely have had its effect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach of the home at 


Hellenism 
in Syria. 
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Nazareth would, we may feel certain, have been eagerly taken ad- 
vantage of by all its inmates. While accepting, therefore, the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and his brothers 
usually spoke Aramaic, we are surely not bound to suppose that 
with towns like Sepphoris and Tiberias in their immediate vicinity, 
with Ptolemais, Scythopolis, and Gadara at no great distance, they 
remained ignorant of Greek. In the eyes of the Scribes they might 
‘never have learnt letters, since they had not attended the rabbi- 
nical schools at Jerusalem; but the ordinary education of Jewish 
children and the Sabbath readings in the synagogue would give 
sufficient start to enable any intelligent boy to carry on his studies 
for himself; while the example of Solomon and the teaching of 
the so-called ‘sapiential’ books, with which the writer of our 
Epistle was familiarly acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowledge 
and wisdom as the highest duty of man? Not many years before, 
four of the most accomplished literary men of the time were 
natives of Gadara, Philodemus the Epicurean, a friend of Cicero 
and one of the poets of the Anthology, whose writings fill the larger 
part of the Herculanean scrolls; Theodorus the instructor of 
Tiberius in rhetoric; Meleager, the famous writer of epigrams and 
collector of the first Greek Anthology; and Menippus the Cynic, 
whose dialogues were imitated by Varro and Lucian? The question 
whether our Epistle was originally written in Greek will be con- 
sidered further on ; but these considerations may perhaps lead us to 
the conclusion that it was not more impossible for a peasant of 
Galilee to learn to write good Greek, than for one who had been 
brought up as a Welsh peasant to learn to write good English, or 
for a Breton to write good French; far more likely, we might think, 
than that a clever Hindoo should, as so many have done, make 
himself familiar with the best English authors, and write a good 
English style. Connected with this is the question, as to which 
something will be said in a future chapter, whether there are any 

1 Neubauer (Stud. Bibl. i. p. 67) says, ‘ The inhabitants of Beth Shean or Scytho- 
polis are mentioned as pronouncing Hebrew badly, and Scythopolis is considered an 
exclusively Greek town.’ See T. K. Abbott, Essays, 1891, pp. 129-182. 

2 See Schürer, Jewish People, §§ 27 (on School and Synagogue) with the references 
to Philo and Josephus. The visit to Egypt (Matt. i. 13 foll.) suggests another 
channel for Hellenistic influences. 

3 Strabo says of Gadara (xvi. 29), éx 8€ ràv Taódpev SiAddnuds re 6 ’Emtxovperos kal 
MeAéarypos kai Mévimmos 6 ozrov8oryéXotos kal @eddwpos 6 Kad’ Huas phrwp. Meleager in 


his epitaph on himself (Anth. Pal. vii. 417) calls it the Syrian Athens, tatpa 8é we 
tixte: AT@ls ev "Aca vplois vatouevn Tadapors. 
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indications of acquaintance with Greek poets and philosophers on 
the part of St. James, and possibly even of our Lord Himself. 
There are other characteristics of our Epistle which find their chaucter- 
5 . Gp , istics of 
best explanation in the supposition that James was the son of the Epistle 


. which 
Joseph and Mary. The use of parables was common among Jewish accord with 

: : : 1 " =e the supposi- 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee,! but it was carried to tion that the 


writer was 


an unusual extent by our Lord, both in his preaching to the multi- ^ sono: 

tude, of which it is said ‘without a parable spake he not unto "we" 

them’ (Matt. xiii. 34), and even in his ordinary conversation, which 

constantly ran into a parabolic or figurative form, to the great 

bewilderment of his disciples, as when he bid them ‘ beware of the 

leaven of the Pharisees’ (Matt. xvi. 6, cf. John xvi, 29, Luke viii. 

10). One distinctive feature of our Lord's use of parables is that The use of 

there is nothing forced or artificial either in the figure or in the speech. 

application : natural phenomena and the varied circumstances of 

human life are watched with an observant eye and a sympathetic 

and loving imagination, and the spiritual analogies which they sug- 

gest are seen to flow naturally from them. And we may be sure 

thatthe habit of mind which showed itself in the use of parables 

was not acquired after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 

in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘sermons in stones 

and good in everything' must have characterized the child Jesus 

and coloured all his intercourse with his fellows from his earliest 

years. It is interesting, therefore, to find the same fondness for 

figurative speech in the Epistles of his brothers St. James and St. 

Jude. This will be fully treated of 1n the subsequent Essay on Style. 
Another marked. feature of our Epistle is the close connexion _ Close 


connexion 


between it and the Sermon on the Mount, in which our Lord, at between the 
pistle and 


the commencement of his career, laid down the principles of the the Sermon 
kingdom of God which he came to establish on earth. This will dus 
be shown in detail further on. It will suffice to refer here to the 
more general harmony between the two as to the spiritual view of 
the Law (James 1. 25, ii. 8, 12, 13, Matt. v. 17—44), the blessings of 
adversity (James 1. 2, 3, 12, ii. 5, v. 7, 8, 11, Matt. v. 3-12), the 
dangers and the uncertainty of wealth (James i. 10, 11, ii. 6, 7, iv. 
4, 6, 13-16, v. 1-6, Matt. vi. 19-21, 24—34), the futility of a mere pro- 

1 Cf. Neubauer in Studia Biblica, i. p. 52, ‘It is stated in the Talmud that Gali- 
leans were wandering preachers, and excelled especially in the aggadic or homiletic 


interpretation of the biblical texts, which was often expressed in the form of a 
parable.’ He refers to his Géographie du Talmud, p. 185. 


Reminis- 
cences of 
othersayings 
recorded in 
the Gospels ; 


also of 
unrecorded 
sayings. 
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fession of religion (James i. 26, 27, Matt. vi. 1—7), the contrast be- 
tween saying and doing (James i. 22-25, ii. 14-26, iii. 13, 18, Matt. 
vii. 15-27), the true nature of prayer (James i. 5-8, iv. 3, v. 13-18, 
Matt. vi. 6-13), the incompatibility between the love of the worid 
and the love of God (James ii. 5, iii. 6, iv. 4-8, Matt. vi. 24), the 
need to forgive others if we would be forgiven ourselves (James ii. 
12, 13, Matt. vi. 14, 15), the tree known by its fruits (James 11. 11, 
12, Matt. vii. 16-20), the interdiction of oaths (James v. 12, Matt. 
v. 34-37), and of censoriousness (James iv. 11, 12, Matt. vii. 1—5), 
the praise of singleness of aim (James i. 8, iv. 8, Matt. vi. 22, 23). 
Itis to be noticed that, close as is the connexion of sentiment and 
even of language in many of these passages, it never amounts to 
actual quotation. It is like the reminiscence of thoughts often 
uttered by the original speaker and sinking into the heart of the 
hearer, who reproduces them in hisown manner. And the Sermon 
on the Mount is made up of what may be called the common- 
places of Christ’s teaching, the fundamental ideas with which he 
commenced his ministry. 

But these reminiscences are not confined to the Sermon on 
the Mount, or to our Lord’s words as reported by St. Matthew. 
Thus the opposition between faith and wavering (dsaxpivec 0a) 
which appears in James i. 6, i1. 4 is found also in Matt. xxi. 21, 
Mark xi. 23, 24; the royal law of James ii. 8 is the same of 
which it is said in Matt. xxii. 39 that on it and its companion 
law, which enjoins love to God, ‘hang all the law and the 
prophets’; the desire to be called Rabbi is condemned alike in 
James i. and Matt. xxii. 8-12; the dangers of hasty speaking 
are pointed out in James in. 2 and in Matt. xu. 37; the Judge 
‘standeth before the door’ in James v. 9, ‘he is nigh even at the 
doors’ in Matt. xxiv. 33, Mark xiii. 29; the woes denounced against 
the prosperous and self-confident in James iv. 9, v. 1 are also found 
in Luke vi. 24, 25; the light, and the truth, and the freedom in- 
spired by the truth, of which so much is said in the discourses 
reported by St. John, are recalled to us in James i. 17, 18, 25 ; and 
there are many other similar parallels which will suggest them- 
selves to the attentive reader. 

The thought naturally suggests itself, If St. James in his short 
Epistle has preserved so much of the teaching of our Lord as 
recorded in the Gospels—more, it has been said, than is con- 


Bec 
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tained in all the other Epistles put together—is it not probable 
that he may have also preserved sayings of our Lord not re- 
corded in the Gospels? Dr. A. Resch, in his collection of such 
unrecorded sayings, includes several verses from our Epistle 
which are mentioned in my note on i. 12: ‘ Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation: for when he hath been approved he shall 
receive the crown of life, which he promised to them that love him.’ 
This is repeated in nearly the same words in ii. 5, * Did not God 
choose them that are poor to the world to be rich in faith and heirs 
of the kingdom which he promised to them that love him ?' and in 
2 Tim. iv. 8, 1 Pet. v. 4, Apoc. ii. 10. Beyond this passage, however, 
I am not satisfied that any of those quoted by Resch are certainly 
to be included in the Agrapha, though it can hardly be doubted 
that there must be other echoes of Christ's words in the Epistle, 
which we are now unable to identify, as they do not occur in the 
Gospels and are not expressly ascribed to Him either by St. James 
or by any early writer. Dr. Resch seems to regard the frequency 
of quotation by subsequent writers as a proof that the passage was 
orginally uttered by Christ, but is not this to assume that it 
was impossible for a text from St. James to get into general 
circulation ? 

Leaving this subordinate point, the facts we have been consider- 
ing are certainly confirmatory of the belief that St. James was 
really our Lord's brother, and not only so, but that he grew up 
under his Brothers influence, and that his mind was deeply 
imbued with his Brothers teaching. How then are we to ex- 
plain the fact that at a later period ‘he did not believe on him’? 

I have given what seems to me the general explanation on p. xxvii. 
foll, but, after reviewing the particular points in which we have 
definite proof of agreement from the Epistle written by St. James 
long after he had enrolled himself among the disciples, we may 
perhaps gather from its silence a confirmation of what we might 
have suspected on general grounds, that one of his character of 
mind would find a difficulty in accepting some of the utterances of 
Christ. ‘Before Abraham was, I am, ‘Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you, — 
these must have been * hard sayings' to the brother of Jesus even 
more than to strangers. It is highly probable that his faith may 


1 Agrapha : Aussercanonische Evangclienfragmente (Leipzig, 1889). 


Possible 
causes of the 
unbelief of 
James. 


His 
conversion. 
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have been shaken by the absence of any sign from heaven to 
announce the inauguration of the temporal reign of the Messiah. 
We can imagine also that he may have found a stumbling-block 
in our Lord's severity towards the religious leaders of the time and 
his tenderness shown to publicans and sinners, so unlike the 
Psalmist's declaration ‘I will not know a wicked person, ‘I hate 
them with a perfect hatred.’ . 

This state of mind, while perhaps not incompatible with the belief 
in Christ’s mission as a preacher of righteousness, and a willingness 
to accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish people, might 
easily lead to an anxious solicitude as to his sanity, and the prudence 
of the measures he took for extending the number of his adherents. 
Yet underneath this anxiety there must have always been on the 
part of the brothers an intense love and reverence for Jesus, a 
suspicion that, after all, if it were only practicable, His course was 
a nobler, simpler course than that which they themselves sug- 
gested ; just as the friends of Socrates felt when he refused to 
follow their counsel and escape from prison. I do not quite 
understand Bp. Lightfoot’s saying that the circumstances of the 
Crucifixion were such as ‘ to confirm rather than dissipate the former 
unbelief’ If Crito and the other friends of Socrates felt that his 
death had added a crown of glory to his life, and raised affection 
into all but worship; how much more must this have been the 
case with the friends of Jesus, when according to his word *the 
corn of wheat had fallen into the ground and died, and they could 
look back on that life of pure self-sacrifice, that high mysterious 
perfection of which they had allalong been dimly conscious, and 
remember how its sorrows had been increased by the lack of 
sympathy on the part of those who should have been the nearest 
and the dearest. How natural that a brother standing beneath the 
Cross, having heard of the words spoken at the Last Supper, should 
then at last have thrown in his lot with Jesus and resolved, 
whether in despairing remorse or with some faint dawning of 
believing hope, ‘I too will no more eat bread nor drink wine till 
the kingdom of God shall come!’ How natural also that one of 


the earliest appearances of the Risen Lord should have been made - 


4 


4 


to his repentant brother, and that that brother should from that — 


day forth have united himself to the company of the Apostles, 
and been chosen by them to preside over the church in Jerusalem, 


i 


1 
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while they proceeded to carry out their Master's last charge, to 
preach the Gospel to every nation !! 


1 One or two points may be added here from Jerome’s account given in Vir. Ill. 2 
Post passionem Domini statim ab apostolis Hierosolymarum episcopus ordinatus, (This 
may be compared with Clem. Al. Hypot. vi. and vii. cited in Euseb. H. E. ii. 1 
IIérpov yap $mot kal "IdkeBov kal 'Iedvvgv uerà Thy àváAqiw Tod Swripos wh émibucá- 
(eobar ddins, GAA’ "IdkwBov rbv Sikaoy émíckomov '"lepocoAjuev Edécbar. . . laxdBeo 
TQ Sixalp kal'Iedvvp kol Ilérpe meta Thy avdoracw mapéÜüeke Thy yvaow ó Kipuos. 
ObToi rois Aovrois &mocTÓAois Tapédwxav.)... Triginta itaque annis. Hierosolumae 
vexit ecclesiam, id est, usque ad septimum Neronis annum (A.D. 60), et juxta, 
templum, wbi et praccipitatus fuerat, sepultus titulum usque ad obsidionem, Titi et 
ultimam Adriani notissimum habuit. Quidam e nostris in monte Oliveti cum 
conditum putant, sed falsa eorum opinio est, 





CHAPTER II 


ON THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
EPISTLE 


A. Direct Evidence. Catalogues, &c.! 


I HAVE endeavoured to show that the general tone and character 
of the Epistle are just such as we should expect from James the 
Lord’s brother, as he is described to us in the New Testament. It 
remains now to exhibit the external evidence for its authenticity. 
We will take, as our starting-point in the investigation, the well- 
known passage in which Eusebius distinguishes between the 
disputed (avTvAeyoueva) and the undisputed (oforoyovpeva) books 
which made up ‘the New Testament’ and were publicly read in 
Church at the time when he wrote (Lightfoot, in D. of Ch. 
Diog. ii. p. 323, gives 314 A.D. as the date of the earlier books of 
the H. E). Together they contain all the books included in 
our present Canon and no others, those which were ‘disputed, 
though generally known, being the Epistle which goes under the 
name of James (tov 8 àvriXeyouévov, yvopimev 0 ov Ojos Tots 
ToAAOls, ?) Aeyouevyn 'lakoj(83ov déperac) and that of Jude as well 
as the second of Peter and the so-called second and third of John, 
‘whether they really belong to the Evangelist or possibly to another 
of the same name. The Apocalypse of St. John he had before 
doubtfully classed among the undisputed, but questions whether it 
Should not rather be classed. with the spurious, like the Acts of 
Paul and the Revelation of Peter (H. EZ. iii. 25). Elsewhere, 
speaking more particularly of our Epistle, he says, ‘The first of the 


1 This is taken chiefly from Westcott’s History of the Canon of the N.T. and 


Zahn's Gesch. d. Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
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Epistles styled Catholie is said to be by James the Lord's brother. 
But I must remark that it is held by some to be spurious. 
Certainly not many old writers have mentioned it, as neither have 
thev the Epistle of Jude, which is also one of the seven so-called 
Catholic Epistles’ (75. ii. 23). His own practice, however, betrays 
no suspicion of its genuineness, as he not only recognizes it as an 
authority (Heel. Theol. i1. 25 ov ida OTe kal Ta Saipmovia Tio TEU- 
ovat kai ppitrovar, ib. ii. 2 Kal’ 0 XéXekrat ev érépous, &Éopo- 
XoryeiaÜe àXXjxows TAS ápapruás) but in one passage quotes James 
iv. 11 as Scripture (Comm. in Psalm. p. 648 Montf), in another 
quotes James v. 13 as spoken by the holy Apostle (id. p. 247). 

The doubt as to the canonicity of the Epistle in early times 
is suffüciently shown by its omission from some of the early 
versions and catalogues of Sacred Books. Thus it is omitted 
from the earliest extant catalogue, contained in what is known as 
the Muratorian Fragment, of which Bp. Westcott says that it 
may be regarded as ‘a summary of the opinion of the Western 
Church on the Canon shortly after the middle of the second 
century. | Of the disputed books this contains two Epistles of St. 
John, the Apocalypse, and Jude, omitting Hebrews, James, and 
Peter 1,2. It has been suggested, however, that there is a corrup- 
tion, in the text, where it now speaks of the Apocalypse of Peter 
(Apocalypse etiam Johannis et Petri tantum recipimus quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt), and that the original Greek may 
have been something of this sort: cai 7 amoxaruyis b€ '"lodvvov: 
xai Ilétpov [érictody pla, jv] wovny amodeyopueba: [éote 96 «ai 
érépa] hy Tives TOV ")uerépov avaywoaKerbat év ExkdXnala ov ÓéXov- 
ctv. Bp. Westcott remarks that the canon of the old Latin version 
used by Tertullian corresponds with the Muratorian in omitting the 
Epistle of St. James, the second of St. Peter, and Hebrews? The 
Canon Mommsenianus, first published by Th. Mommsen in 1886 from 
a MS. of the tenth century, containing the Liber Generationis attri- 
buted to Hippolytus, appears to belong to the year 359 A.D., and 
to have been written in Africa.* It contains all our canonical books 
with the exception of James, Jude, and Hebrews; but the mention 


! Dr. Sanday places it at the end of the century (Hxpositor, 1891, p. 408). 
2 Tertullian, it is true, refers to the Hebrews (De Pudic. c..20), but not as 
canonical or authoritative ; just in the same way as he refers to St. James in the 


passages quoted below. ; 
3 See for this Dr. Sanday’s article on the ‘Cheltenham List of the Canonical 


Books’ (Studia Biblica, iii. 217 foll.). 
d 
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of the three Epistles of St. John and the two of Peter is followed 
by the words wna sola, apparently a correction by an early 
reader! On the other hand, the old Syriac version (Peshitto)* 
contains all the books of our present Canon excepting the Apoca- 
lypse, the second of Peter, and the second and third of John. 
Origen (Hom. in Jos. vii. 1) recognizes all our books, and the cata- 
logue contained in the Catechism of Cyril of Jerusalem (348 A.D.) 
includes all but the Apocalypse, with an urgent warning against 
the use of any other books. With him agrees Gregory of Nazian- 
zus writing about the same time, who ends his metrical catalogue 
with the words vácas éyes. Et tis 06 ToóTov éxtds, ovK 6v 
yvnotos. Athanasius, in his 39th Festal Letter, dated 367 A.D., 
gives precisely our present Canon, concluding with the words év 
TOUTOLS MOVOLS TO THS EVTEBELaS 6.6ao kaXetov EvayyeribeTat. puNd- 
eig TovToLs évifaNXéro, nde robrov adaipelcOw tr. Amphilo- 
chius, bishop of Iconium, speaks less confidently in a metrical 
catalogue (about 380 A.D.), Teves 66 $aci 72v mpos “EBpaious voor, 
ovK ev Aéyovres* yvnola yap 1) YapLs. elev. Ti Xovrróv ; KaBoALKAY 
ETLTTOAMY TLVES meV érrrà $aocív, oí 06 rpeis uóvas ypHvat Séyer Oat, 
T?2v laxwBov piav, piav 6e IIérpov, thy 7 'Ieávvov pilav, rwés € 
Tas Tpeis kai vrpós avrais Tas dvo Ilétpov déyovTas THY “Lovda & 
EBSounv: thv 8 'AsookáXvNrw tHv 'leávvov vá tives pev 
éyxpivovaty, oi mrElous O€é ye vóQov Aéyouow. | Epiphanius, bishop 
of Salamis in Cyprus, who died about 403 A.D., gives ‘a canon of 
the N.T. exactly coinciding with our own’ (adv. Haeres. lxxvi. 5). 
On the other hand we are told that our Epistle was rejected by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429).° 

Towards the end of the fourth century Jerome (representing 
the views of the Church of Rome) and Augustine (representing 
the Church of Carthage) pronounced in favour of our present 
Canon. The judgment of the former is given in the Vulgate 
and in the catalogue contained in his epistle Ad Paulinum liii. 8 ; 
elsewhere speaking of James he says (Vir. Ill. 2) Jacobus qui 
appellatur frater Domina. ..unam tantum scripsit epistulam, quae de 

1 C. H. Turner (Stud. Bibl. iii. 308) suggests that the original list contained only 
1 John and 1 Peter, and that this was corrected by a later scribe, who appended the 
note wna sola implying that the MS. named only one Epistle in each case. 

2 This has usually been ascribed to the beginning of the second century, but from 
the absence of references to the Catholic Epistles in the Doctrine of Addai and the 
Homilies of Aphraates it has been argued that these Epistles were not included in 


the earliest Syrian Canon. See Stud. Bibl. ii. p. 245, Class. Rev. iii. 456 foll. 
* See Leontius quoted by Westcott, Can. pp. 513 and 576. 
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septem, Catholicis est, quae et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus 
edita asseritur, licet paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctori- 
tatem. Augustine (De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 12), after giving a 
complete list of the sacred books, adds in his omnibus libris timentes 
Deum et pietate mansueti quaerunt. voluntatem Dei. He took part 
in the third Council of Carthage (397 A.D.) where our present 
Canon of Scripture received its first undoubted synodical ratifica- 
tion; though this was not binding on the Eastern Church till it 
was sanctioned by the Trullan or Quinisext Council of 692 A.D. 
It will have been observed that, while the Churches of Rome and 
Carthage long doubted the canonicity of the Epistle of St. James, 
it was acknowledged from a very early period by the Churches of 
Jerusalem and (probably) of Syria, and is included in the catalogues 
of Sacred Books which have come down to us from the Churches of 
Egypt and Asia Minor. The difference is easily explained from 
the fact that the Epistle was probably written at Jerusalem and 
addressed to the Jews of the Eastern Dispersion; it did not 
profess to be written by an Apostle or to be addressed to Gentile 
churches, and it seemed to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 


B. Indirect Evidence. | Quotations and Allusions. 


Thus far I have confined myself to the evidence as to the 
canonicity of our Epistle, which is to be found in catalogues more 
or less formal; but the casual references which occur in early 
writers are of no less importance and interest as bearing on the 
question (1) of its date, and (2) of the authority attaching to it, as 
proceeding from an inspired writer, if not an Apostle, yet one whose 
words were no less weighty than those of an Apostle. Most of 
the references occur without any mark of citation; and in some 
cases it may be thought that the resemblance to St. James is 
merely accidental; but if I do not deceive myself, the general 
result is to show that our Epistle was more widely known during 
the first three centuries than has been commonly supposed. It is 
a remarkable fact that our earliest witnesses belong to the Church 
which was one of the latest to recognize the Epistle as canonical, 
viz. the Church of Rome. Zahn explains this from the prepon- 
deratingly Jewish character of that Church during the first century 
of its existence (Newt. Kan. I. p. 963). In proportion as the 
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Gentile element in the Church increased, the Judaistic epistle fell 
into the background. A parallel case is that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which Clement seems to have known by heart, but 
which, like the Epistle of James, is omitted in the Muratorian 
Canon. 

Clement of Rome, Epistle to the Corinthians. | A.D. 95. The fact 
that Clement balances the teaching of St. Paul by that of St. 
James is sufficient proof of the authority he ascribed to the latter, 
see below on c. 33! Cf. Spitta pp. 230-236. 


c. 3 ék rovrov (from prosperity) ¢j7Aos xai $ Óóvos kai epus kal aTágis, 
Stwypos kai dkaracracía, me pos kal aixparogia.. .Üià roro Téppw amearw 7) 
bux atoc vv: kal eipfvn, ev T@ dmoheirewy ExagTov Tov poor Tov Oeov...aAÀà 
€kac Tov BaÓi(ew karà Tas ez Óvpt as avrov Tas movnpas, C. 14 rois év adafoveia kai 
dkaragra cia puoepov (nr ous dpxryois c&akoXovOciv : James iv. 2 emcOupeire 
Kal oUX €xere _ POoveire (2) kai (nAovre Kal ov divacde € emiTuxew" | paxer be Kai Tr0Àe- 
pire, 111. 16 ózov yap dos xai ep.Bia, € €KEL dkaragragía kal Tray abor mpaypa, 
ib. 18 KapT os Oe Otkatog yrs € ev eipnvn omeíperat rois zrotoUguv eiprjvv. 

*c, 5 adAN Wa TOV apxatov Urodetypatav mavacpeta...A áB oper rijs yeveas 
7uóv Ta _yevvaia vm 00eí Cypara, shortly afterwards Paul is mentioned as a 
pattern óz opo vis, c. 17 puggrai yevopeba of the prophets, of Abraham, the 
friend of God, .. . 'Ióf 7 Ud Oikatos kai dp.epm ros K.T.A.: James v. 10 bmróberypa 
AáBere THs humos kai THs pakpoOupias Tovs mpodfras, ver. 11 rjv dropovny 
Ia rnkovcare. 

c. 13 ram eiwodQporia oper oiv, adedpoi, dm oBépevor 7Tacav dXa£ovetav 
Kal. 0 pyás, kai moi omer TO yeypappévor. eq kavxágcÓÜc 6 cojós ev 


TH copia abrov....7]0€ 6 TAovaLOS év TO TAOVT@ avrov, cf. 57. 2 : James i. 
9, 10, 19, 20, 21, 29. 

Xe. 91 Bises ev áAa(ove(a Tov Aóyov abóróv: James iv. 16 xav- 
xaobe ev rais áAaCovetais. Upàv. 

c. 21 uaÜerocav tl rTamewvojpooivg rapa Ge@iaxver: James 


v. 16, wodd ioyver Senors Oukatov. 

*c. 23 0 oikrippu.ov karà mávra Kal EevepyeTLKOS TaTIp exe. aomAdáyxva 
emi mávras rois doBovpévovs abróv...kai TpoTnvas Tas xápiras avTov dTo- 
0.001 Trois 7 powepXopevors avtT@ ámAÀy dtavoia’ ài p) Sipuxoper, 
e. 19 tdwpev avróv (eov) kata Svavovay Kai epBreopev rois Oupace THs exis eis 
TO pakpó8vpov aUTOU Boikevpa : James v. 11 TÓ TéÀos Kupíov etüere, OTL FOAV- 
omayxvos égrw 6 Kvpios kai oikrippav, i. 5 aireitw mapa Tov diddvros Get maou 
amas kai py dvediCortos, aireí(ra 0€ év miaret pndev Quakpwópevos...p7) yap oiéa £c 
ori MjpNrerat rt mapa Tov Kupiov avnp Otiyrvxos. 

*c, 23 (a quotation from an earlier treatise, perhaps Eldad and Modat, as 
Lightfoot suggests) Toppe yever Ow ad’ 7 7v 7 ypap avTn ózov Aéyet. TaXaíropot 
eigw oi rv xor ot Ótg TáCovres rijv Wuyx7y, also quoted in Clem. R. 
li. 11 Aéyet yap 6 mpopnrikds Aóyos Tadaimwpor k.r.A. There is nothing to show 
whether this treatise was earlier or later than the Epistle of St. James. 

*c. 30 romowpey rà TOU dyiampoU mdvra, evyovres karaXaAtàs...[S0eAvkr v 
vrepnpaviav. Oeós yap, Pnciv, bmepnpavots ávrvrágna erat, ram euwois 
8€ Ó(Óo oiv xápuv...évÓvo opea thy óuóvouav ram ewwo povoü)vres...amó mavrós 
VribvpurpoU kai karaXaXtás Toppa EavTods ToLodyTes, Epyots Sukatovpevot kai 
pj Adyots: the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 is given by James (iv. 6) and 








! [ have prefixed an asterisk to the more striking parallels. 
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Peter (1 Ep. v. 5) in the same form, reading Oeds for the Kupcos of the LXX. ; 
ir iy. 11 James condemns karaAaXá ; in ii, 25 he opposes justification by works 
to , 'stifieation by faith, which latter, as explained in ver. 14 (éàv zíovtv. Aéyy Ts 
€xew) ^nd by the illustration from a mere profession of charity in ver. 16, is 
equivalent to Clement’s uj Adyors. 

*e. 33 After speaking of the necessity of faith in ch. 32, Clement here urges 
the necessity of good works. In his note Bp. Lightfoot points out other 
instances of Clement’s effort to reconcile and combine the teaching of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision and the Uncireumcision. Thus Abraham, whom 
Clement (c. 10 and 17) after St. James (ii. 23) speaks of as 6 didos (rod Oco) 
mpocayopevÜOeis, is rewarded neither for faith alone, nor works alone, but for 
faith combined with righteousness and truth (c. 31), with obedience and 
hospitality (c. 10). So too of Rahab it is said (c. 12) dca riot kal QXo£evíav 
ex@On "Pad 1) mopyn. 

*e, 35 üyevwopeÜa eüpeÜrva. ev TO dpiÜug TOY bmopevóvrov aiTOY, Oras 


peTaddBwpev TOY emnyyedpevar 0opeov: James i. 12, 17. 
Xe, 38 ó coos évdetkviabw riv copiay abroU pr) €v Aóyots aXX ev 
€pyots dyaÜDots, see above on c. 30: James iii 13 ris codós...év bpiv; 


^ ^ ^ 3 ^ LJ 
Oei£áro ek rijs Kans ávaavpodrjs rà epya avrov ev mpavryrt aodías. 
, ^ , , 
€. 40 éykekveores eis rà Babn THs Üclas yvooeos, c. 53 éykekv pare eis rà 


Aoyía rod Geod: Jamesi.256 0€ mapaxiwas eis vópov réAetov Tov THs eAevÓepias. 
*c. 46 ivari épeis kai Óvpoli kai Ó.yoo raaotat kal Go Xia para móAepós 
TE EV UÜpiv; James iv. 1 wdOev moAepor kal mdOev payat ev gv ; 


Pseudo-Clement, Homily to the Corinthians (often called the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians), written towards the middle of 
the second century. 


€. 4 wy karaAaAetv aAA ov: James iv. 11. 

*e 15 uua Ó0s yap ovK Corey pikpos rTAavog.évgv yrvx1nv katàmoAAvpgévgv 
dmocTpévrat eis TO a o07vai, c. 16 adyamy de kakumreu TANOOS ápaprtàv 
mpocecvx1 06 ek kaMjse oavveiüaeos ek Üavárov pretat, c. 17 cvAdAdBopev 
éavrois kai ToUs do Üevoüvras dvdyew Tepito ayabov óm os c 80 pev ámavres, 
kal émiarpédronev GAAnAovs, the Jacobean terms Supuxia and kakoza6eiv 
oceur immediately afterwards: James v. 16 evyeade imép aXMjAov dros 
laÜjre. ord icxver Sénors Owalov evepyoupevy, ver. 19 édy ris ev ópiv zAavr67 amo 
rhs GAnOelas kai émiapé yg tis abróv, ywoakere Ore 6 émiorpéyras dpapT@doy 
ek mAdyns ó000 abro) cct Nrvxjv ex Üavárov kai Kadv ee wANOos ápaprtàv. 
Clement seems to combine this with 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

*c, 90 Ocoü (Ovros meipav GOdodpev kai yvpva(óueÜa TO viv Bio ia TA 
péXXovre a Te avo pev...o00cis rov 0ikaiov Tax dy kapmóv EhaPey, ar 
€küéxerat avTov: James v. 7 idod 6 yeopyós exdéxerae Tov Titov kapmróv 
Ts yrs pakpoOvuàv ez aire, cf. 1. 2, 3, 12. 


The Didaché is usually assigned in its present form to the end 
of the first century, but was probably founded on an earlier Jewish 
work: see C. Taylor, Lectures on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
pp. 8-48. It is difficult in these early writings to satisfy oneself 
in regard to resemblances to our canonical books, whether these 
arise from direct quotation or are merely allusions to the oral 
teaching which preceded the composition of the books. The 
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following passages, however, seem to take a colouring from the 
Epistle of St. James. 


il. 4 ok €on Üvyvopn ov ovde SiyAwooos’ rayis yàpÜavárov 7 0vyNocaía: 
James ili. 6—8, 9, 10. 
li. 5 otk ég'rat 6 Myos cov yevóns, ov Kevós, aha PEMETTMMEVOS mpá£ei: 
James ili. 14 BN Pevderbe kata 77s adn Geias, li. 20 6éXes Se _yravar, à 
dvÓperme KEVE, OTL 7] TiGTUS Xopis TOV epyov apyy eorw; 1b. 1. 21, 26, ii. 14—17, 
ill. 18 7 dveev copia. pear) eAéovs Kai KapT@v ayabav. 

Xiv. 3 ob Supuxnoers mórepov €orat ij ov, see above ii. 4 dvyyopey and v. 
Sim Aoxapdia : James i. 8, iv. 8. 

iv. 14 év exkhyoia EDaaNay ie Ta TapanT@para cov, cf. xiv. 1 karà 
kuptaki]v.. -eoxapuarijmare, mT poeEopmoAroynoadpevot rà TapanTopara bpar, 
ÓT OS kaapà i 7] Ovoia y) : James v. 16 eEopodoyeiobe ody addAndots rà mapamró- 
para (al. ras duaptias)...6mws iabyre. 

v. 1 4 0d rod Oavárov ó8ós eotiv avTn’ mpórov mávrov Tovnpa éart Kat karápas 
peoTn...povol, potxeia,u emrOvpiat...dumAokapbia...umepnpavia, kakia, 
avOadea, mAeove£(a...(nXorvmía...áAa(oveía...óv pakpay mpavTns kai U7ro- 
fovy...ovk éAeoüvres TT@YOY...dTOoTpEPOpmEvoL TOY EVOEGPEVOY, kara- 
m ovoüvres TOV OALBopevor, TAOVTiw@Y mupákAmrou TEYNT@Y AVopmoL 
xpirai: James iii. 10, 13, 16, iv. 2, 6, 16, i 3, 4, 14, 21, ii. 2,3, 6, 16, 
v. 4, 6, 11. 


The Epistle of Barnabas, which was written, according to Bishop 
Lightfoot (Apostolic Fathers, Part I. vol. n. 503 foll 1890) at 
Alexandria during the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 70—79),! according 
to Hilgenfeld in the reign of Nerva (A.D. 96-98), according to 
Volkmar during the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 119-138), contains 
references to the Gospels and to some of St. Pauls Epistles. 
The following appear to be allusions to St. James. 


*I, 2 ores Eu vrov rijs Swpea s< Tis >mvevparixys xápw eiAnpare, ef. ix. 9 
oidev ó TY €uovrov dwpeay Tis SwWaxis abroU Ocwevos ev piv: James i. 
21 ev mpavrnre SeEacGe róv &£ydvrov Aóyov, ib. ver. 17 wav Óópgua réXetov dvo0év 
égTiV. 

I.8 eyo 8e, ovxX os biddoKados ayn ws eis e£ o pay, imobetEw ortya, cf. iv. 6 € ere 
de Kai Touro eporá bpás, os eis e£ i pv Gv, ib. 9 ody ws 0i0áckaXos, GAN os 
mpémet dyamüvr, ap’ àv €xopuev. uy) eAXureiv, ypád$ew éo7ov0aca : James iii. 
1 pry zroXAol QiüágkaXot yiverOe adeAGoi pov, cf. Matt. xxiii. 8. 

*[I 6 radra oty katnpynoer iva 6 katwós VOpmos TOU Kvpíov npev 'Iyco9 
Xpto ToU dvev CvyoU avaykns àv k.r.À. : James i. 21. 

VL 17 qpeis tH miovet ths érayyeMas kai TQ Aóyco Cworotovpevot (Hooper 
karakvptevovres TIS "yrs : James i. 18. 

X. 3 órav a maraA à o tv émiXavÜdvovrat Tov Kupiov éavràv, órav 0€ tatepnda- 
oly emywaokovort Tov Kuptov : James v. 5, ii. 6, 7. 





! Bishop Lightfoot argues for this date on the strength of the prophecy contained 
in ch. 4; but it is difficult to reconcile it with the fact that the Epistle appears to 
contain references to St. John’s Gospel, and is undoubtedly posterior to the Didaché, 
which itself contains quotations from the Gospels, as well as from some of the 
Pauline Epistles, and is usually assigned to the closing years of the first century. It 
is not, however, certain whether we have the original form either of the Didaché or 
of the Epistle of Barnabas. Harnack (Chronologie, p. 426) gives strong reasons for 
supposing it to have been written in the year 130. 
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_ XIX. 5 o py Ourvxno gs mórepov carat i o0 : taken straight from Didaché 
iv. 4, ultimately from James i. 8. 
"d , ^ ^ ^ , , .7 
XIX. 8 oix éoy mpóyXNoc oos mayis yap ró aróua Óavárov : altered from Did. 
apparently to bring it nearer to James 1. 19. iii. 6, 8. 
, , , ^ ^ e 
XXIX. 10 pynoOnon Nuépav Kpioeas...pedeTav eis TO cca Yyvxv TO 
~ ^ > , > , f - ^ 
Aóyo, i] bia àv xeipiy Gov épyáoy eis Nórpocw dpapTLay cod (altered from 
Did. iv. 6 so as to bring 1t nearer to St. James): James v. 9, 12, i. 21, 
v. 20 6 émiorpéyras ápapreXóv...cdcet Nrvxiv ek Oavárov kai Kadier mArj£os 
ap.apriàv. 
XXI. 2 époró rods Umepéxovras...éyyis 7) nuépa ev 7 avvaroMeirat mávra TH 
^^ > - , A ^ € ^ , ^ 
zovnpQ' eyyvs ó Kpis kal 6 uua 00s avrov...5 6 0€ Ocós...09n ópiv copiar, 
, t , 


TUVETW, ExLoTHUNY, yvàóoiv ry Owawopdrov abro), vm opovyv: James v. 
Peep ecg 35, 

XX. In the account of the Way of Death, borrowed, with variations, from 
the Didaché v., we find the insertion xrpa kal 6ppave@ pn mpoaéxovres : James 
TP 


Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, written about the beginning 
of the second century by a Jewish Christian! who seems to have 
been much influenced by the teaching and example of St. James 
Thus Mr. Sinker, in his edition (1869), calls attention to the 
high estimate of poverty and of an ascetic life (p. 21 foll. p. 121), 
to the view of the Law ‘as an eternal system of justice’ which had 
been ‘partially changed in its outward aspects and workings by the 
coming of Christ, who is called dvépa avaxaworrotodvta TOV vopov’ 
(p. 26), to the commendation of wisdom, benevolence, compassion, 
peaceableness, above all of darAd7ns, the opposite to dupuyia.” 


* Reuben 2 rvedpa avvovaias pe e c vvevo épxeracOvà vis puAmOovias 
7? ápapría, 4 OAeÜpos Woyxns écriv 5 mopveia xeopí(ovoca OcoU xai 
mpoceyyí(ovoca rois ciüóANois...mÀavóga TOY voüv kai THY 
Sidvotay kai karáyet veav(okovs eis dáOmv...càv py karu.o xvomnmopveía 
TjvÉvvotav ovde BeMap karicxvoer jv, Reub. 5 éyévovro ev emtOvpia 
dAAgAev kai cvvéAafov rH Stavota rv mpü£w: James i. 14, 15, 
iv. 1, 4, 8. 

Sym. 36 hOdvos kvpivet maons ths Siavoias tod dvÜpómrov kal...máv Tore 
vroBdaddAece dveAeiv rov POovovpevor: James iv. 2. 

Sym. 4 $vXá£asÓe dmó mavrós (Xov kal POdvov xai mopevedbe ev 
amArérnrte Yrvx75s...droorjcare ap ipav ro mveüpa tod POdvov, Ore 
dypwt thy Nrvyqv...ópy7)v kai móAepov mapéxet TO SiaBovdim kai eis 
aipata wapo€évver: James iv. 1, 2. , , 

Lev. 14 ipeis oí Pootipes Tov ovpavod ws óAvos kai y GEANYH 
ri roujcovat mrávra rà CO éàv ipeis oKoTLGOATE ev áo eB eí(a, cf. 18, Jud. 24 : 
James i. 17. J 

Jud. 13 ph ropetecbe bricw rv émiÜvyióv bpay poe evOupnoect 





1 This is now much questioned in Germany, where the dominant view is that it is 
a Jewish writing interpolated: so Schnapp, Die Test. der wii Patr., Halle, 1854 ; 
Schiirer agrees in the main. (S. A 

? Bishop Lightfoot (Ga/. p. 319 foll.) says of the Test. vii. Patr. ' the language in 
the moral and didactic portions takes its colour from the Epistle of James, and 
quotes Ewald to the same effect. 
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9raBovAiov inv év ómeprQavía kapüías our, kai wy kavxagm 6e ev 
uad la xvos pv: James i. 14, ii. 4, iv. 6, 16. 

. 13 7ó mvedpa tov Cndov kai THs mopveíae raperáó&aro ev éuo(: James 
n iL 

ib. 14 éy 0raXoyia pots pumapots (otvos) cvrrapágget Tov vobüv eis 
mopveíav.. kai, ei mdpeote TO THS émiÜÓvpías atruiov, mpdooet THY 

ápapríav: James i. 14, 15, 21. 

ib. 18 (diXapyvpia) EU Qum vopov Geo xai tuproi 70 StaBovdAroy Tis 
Wuyns kai vmepnpaviay ékQiüdokeu kai oU k adier dvÓpa éXenaae TOV 
aAnoiov avrov: James iv. 4, 6, ii. 1—9. 

ib. 19 6 Oeds 6 oikrippov kai éXAerp ov: James v. 11. 

*ib.20. On man's responsibility. dvo mevpara o XoM£ovat TO avOpare, T à 
THs àXn6cías kal TO TIS mXAávgs, kai uég'ov eai TO TIS TUVETEWS ToU voos, 
0$ éav ÓéAÀg KA bva t. kal €épmempiarats 6 dpaptnaas €k Ts 
idias kapO(as kai dpat mpógacom ov ov Üvvarat mcpós TOY KpiTHY: 
James i. 15, 15, v. 19, 20. 

ib.91. The oppression of the poor by the rich : James ii. 6, 7, v. 1—6. 

ib. 99 éws Tapovgias TOU Qeov Ts Sukacoovyys : James v. T 

ib. 95 of €v NUM reXevrjaavres dvaotngovrat €vxapakaioieyv tmrwyxeia 
d.a Kópiov mrRovtigOnoovrat kat ol €v m evia xopracÓfcovrat...oi 
be doeBeis tev On gover kai ápaproAol kAaícovra:: James ii. 5, iv. 9. 

Isach. 3 ó Ocós c vvepyet TH ámAórnri pov mavri yap wévnre kai 
avri OALBouerm m apeixov THS yns Ta dyaÜà ev árAóvqT(. kapÜÓías: 
James ii, 22, 15, 16, i. 5. 

ib. 4 6 ERE mop ovUK emcOu per, TOV TAnGiov ov me ov- 
exret, BpopárTov moikiAov oUk E ec Ónra Stadpopor ov 
Geet, xpóvovs pakpods odx troypader Civ, adda povoy ékOéxerat 
TÓ OéXAnpa rov Ocoi : James v. 2—5, ii. 2, iv. 13—15. 

ib. ; rdv mvetpa BeAíap hevEerac euh Up@v kal...TávTra ayptov 
Onpa xatradovrocead Ge, Nephth. 8, Benj. 5: James iv. 7, 11. 7. ON. « 

*Zab. 7 ei00v OXAcBopevor ev yupvornre xecp vos Kal omayxvia cis 
em abróv...Lp ám vov cÜoka...Exere eio mAayxvíav karà Tavrós d v- 
Opamov év éAéec tva kai 6 Küptos ets twas omAayxvwaOeis ehenon ipás... 
ócov yàp ávÜpomos o mAayxvi£erat eis TOV y Àyaíov, TocoUTOV 
Kuptos eis avrov: James i. 27, ii. 15, 16, 13. 

Dan.5 ámóorQgre Ovpodt kai pvo gare TO Pevdos iva Kiptos 
KATOLKNON ev opuiv kai Pvyy ad vuv ó Bediap: James iv. 4, 5, 7, 
iii. 14. 

ib. &rycos lopaj BaciXeó ov €T avtTovs £v TamTELvacet Kal év 
TT@XELG, Kal 6 migrevov em” ait@ BactArdevuer ev ddrnOeia ev rois 
POECUAMDGE James i. 9, 10, ii. 5. 

*ib. 6 mTpooéxere EOS amo ToU Sarava...eyyifere 0é TO 
Geo: James iv. 7, 8. 

ib. Statnpynoare éavrobs amo ravrós Epyov Tovnpod kal aTop- 
pivate tov Ovpov kal máv peddos kai dyanmnoarte THY pakpo- 
Üvptádv: James i.£27, 18— 21, iii. 14, v. 7, 8, 10. 

Bre 2 Kóptos mavra dvÓpomor EKTLOE kat eikéva éavuTOU 

os 6 vous airo, oir o kal TO Epyov aiToUV...ó s J kapÜía avrTod, 
oUT@ Kal TO OTOpPa abTOU...Og 7 PuxX aUTOU, oUTG kai 6 Aóyos 
avTov ij ev vóuo Kupiov i) ev vóuo BeAíap: James iii. 9, ii. 14, 17, 
I9. 19, 15, 17. 

*ib. 3 py omovddlere...€y Adyous kevois áraráv Tás yrvxàs, OTL 
ciomÀvTes e» kaÜapóryri kapdias gurnoere TO O€AnHpa TOV GeEod 
Kpareiy Kal dmoppíimTeiv ro O€XAnpa Tod deaBdrov. "HAtos «ai 
ceAjvg kai ác répes ovK GAXoOLovat TaELY aUT@Y oiTws kai Üpeis py 
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dAANXot@onte vopov OcoU ev arakia mvpá£eov ipa 
aravnbevra...nrX\oiwaay rá£wv: James i. 19, 26, 27, iv. 7, i. 

Gad. 3 rv adrdnOerav péeyet, TO KatopOotvte POovei, kaca- 
Aadtav domdlerat, ómepnoavíav ayand: James iii. 14, iv. 2, 6, 11. 

ib, 4 éàv wraion 6 ddeAdos...cmevde tva kpuvÓg : James ii. 10—12. 

ib. 4 ro mveüua ths dyámgs év paxpoOuvpia avvepyei TO vou TOU 
Ocoü eis cor píav dvÓpómov: James v. 7, 8, 20,ii. 22. 

ib. 5 (rd picos) tod StaBoArkod rrjv kapÓtav wmrnpoi, cf. 6 Tov ióv 
Tov picous, cf. Sym. 4 mveüpa (o8 óXN ov: James iii. 6, 8. 

ib. karalaNet : James iv. 11. ávgÀecós: James ii. 13. 

ib. Kvpíe tpvov mpoadóépere...u? POovetre...py €yAóomre: 
James v. 13, iv. 2. 

ib. dpov Kvpíov ék8é£aoao Oe: James v. 11. 

Asher 1 850 6800 $ €Ockev 6 Ocósc...kai Óvo StaBovdrAca...cat OÓvo TEAN: 
James i. 12, 14, 15, v. 19, 20. 

ib. ó Ógcavpós rov OuaBóXov (al. ÓuaBovMov) io0 movnpod mvevpatos 
mcemAnporaui, see above on Gad. 5. 

ib. 9 mNeovekta@y tov mÀgatov wapopyiler róv Ocór, Kat TOV 
ÜYioTOv Éémiopket kai TOY mTOXÓV EEG, TOV évroAéa TOV vópnov 
Kvptov aOerei kai mapogiver...ryy Nyyrvxv o miNoi..ai ToUro pev 
óumpóocmov: James v. 4, 12, ii. 15, 16, iv. 11, 12, 1. 27, 8. 

ib. 3 oi Stmpdc@moe oF Ocà AAAA rais émiÜvuiavs avTor 
Sovdevovgoty iva TG BeAíap ápéacocu: James iv. 1, 3, 7, 8. 

*Jos. 2 év Seka mevipaam pots SoKipdy pe avederéev (Kvptos) kai ev 
züciv avtois € uakpoÓOvyma a, Ore peya áppakóv éarw 7 pakpoOvypia xai 
mova ayada did@ouy 7 broporn: James i. 2, 3, 4, 12, v. 7, 10, 11. 

*ib. 10 éàv rjv dyveiav ueréAOnre Cv UTO MOV] kal ramevvóacet Kapdias, 
Kipios karotkriaoeu ey vpiv...omov 0c karouei 6 UYoTos Kav Tis TE pt- 
xéon $ÜÓóvo i) Sovdeia...KUpios...o08 povoy ek TOv kakàv pvetat adda 
kai vot: James i. 2, 3, 12, iv. 5, 10. , 

ib. év €oxatats nmepats: James v. 3. 

*Benj. 4 eti0ere roU ayadot avdpos ro réAos pipnoagbe ev 
4yaÓf Stavoia rv ebaomAayxvíav abroU tva kai pes aTeiávovs 
Sd&ns popéonre : James v. 11, 1. 12. 

ib. rov Ocóv dvvpvet...róv dÜceroüvra Tov UYyuiovov vovOeróv 
éemcotpéegpec: James v. 13, 19, 20. 

*ib. 6 1 aya Suavora ok €x ev ÓVo yAomoas ceüNoytas kat karápas, 
ÜBpeos kai Tips, Avmys Kai xapas, UToKpicews kai aAmÓeías, 
mevias kai TAOVTOL, dÀÀà play EXEL mepi mávrov eiMkpwr) kai kaÉÜapüv 
Sidbeotv...wav yap 6 movet) AaAet...ot0ev OTe Küptos ETMLTKETTEL 
WVvx5]v a)$ToÜ kai kaÜaípe. Tiv. didvowv abro mpós TO pj kara- 
yvoocÓ5vai m0 Oco?: James iii. 10, ii. 1—4, 13—17, 1. 9, 10, iv. 8, ii. 12. 

ib. 7 rod BeMap wav épyov SumAody éco Tl, kai ove Exe ámAómTmTa: 
James i. 8, iv. 4, 8. 

*ib. mporov cvAAapBaver 9 Óvávova Sta rod BeMap, cf. Reub. 5: 
James i. 15. 


V. evi 
fle 


Ignatius, d. about 115 A.D. 


There is little general resemblance between the epistles of Igna- 
tius and that of St. James, but the following phrases may be noted. 
py wAavacbe, adeAdoi pov, Eph. 16, Philad. 3, cf. Magn. 8, Eph. 5, Smyrn. 6 : 


James i. 16 (also found in St. Paul, whose writings were certainly well 
known to Ignatius). 
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*advaxpiros, used in the sense ‘whole-hearted,’ as by St. James (iii. 17), 
apparently by no previous writer, 7ra/l. 1, Magn. 15, cf. Rom. inscr. and 
Philad. inscr. quoted in loc. 

*Smyrn. 11 va ov réAetov bpóv yevnrar r0 &pyov, mpémei K.TA....TENELOL 
OvTEs réÀAeua Kai $poveire : James i. 4 7 0€ imopovr) &pyov TéAetov éyero, tva 
ATE TÉÀetot. 


*Polyc. 1 airo) aíveaiv mAeiova js &yeis, ib. 2 rà 8€ ddpara atre tra coe 
^ e Li , 
Qavepo5, Oras pndevds Nein: — Jamesi. 5 ei dé tus Aeiwerar copias, aire(ro 
mapa Tov Ovddvros Geod, ver. 4, iva re Téhetot...€v pndevi Aeurópevoi. 


[Pseudo-Ignatius, probably written in the 4th century. 


*Philipp. 11 mós wetpa ers rov areipac roy, emdabdpevos roU vopoberov mapa- 


, e > > , ry! \ , 7 
KeAevop.évov OTL oUK ExTreipagets Kupiov Toy Oeóv Gov; James i. 19. 
*Smyrn. 6 róros kai á£(opa kai TAOVTOS wndéva vatooro ‘ ddokiaxat mevia 
^ f] L 
pnOéva razewovr o ' rÓ yàp doy mías 7) eis Ocóv: James i. 9, 10. 


* Ephes. 17 dia ti €£uyvrov ro mepi OcoU mapa Xptotod AaBovres kpvrrptov eis 
dyvotav kararrTop.ev ; James i. 21.] 


Polyearp, d. 155 A.D. 


Ad Phil 3 edidakev axpiBas tov mepi ths àÀXmÓcías AMóyov...cypavrev 
ezigrOAMás, eis ds éàv éykómrre, SuvnOnoeabe oikodopetcbar : James i. 18, 25. 

c. 5 xaAtivayo'yoUvres éavroUs amo mravrós kakoU : James i. 26, iii. 2. 

*c. 6 of mpeafvrepot...eis mavras evorAayxvol, émuiaorpédQovres rà dmome- 
mAavpuéva, émiokemróuevou TavTas aoOevets, py ápeAobvres xsypas 1) 
Oppavov 7) mévgros...àrexópevot máans ópyrs, TPoTaToOANWias, Kpicews 
dOtKov : James v. 20, i. 27, 19, ii. 1. 

*e. 11 sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos revocate; ut omnium vestrum 
corpus salvetis. Hoc enim agentes vos ipsos aedificatis : James v. 20. 


Our next witness, Hermas, who probably wrote before the 
middle of the second century, abounds in references to St. James, 
dwelling especially on the subject of dupvyia. His peculiar style 
of quotation is well described by Dr. Taylor, who has made a 
careful study of the manner in which he has used the Didaché and 
St. James in the Journal of Philology, vol. xviii. pp. 297 foll. He 
disguises the Scriptures from which he quotes, ‘the form of his 
work, which claims to be the embodiment of a revelation, not 
allowing him to cite them openly. ‘He allegorizes, he dis- 
integrates, he amalgamates. He plays upon the sense or varies 
the form of a saying, he repeats its words in fresh combinations or 
replaces them by synonyms, but he will not cite a passage simply 
and in its entirety’ (/.c. pp. 324, 5). Spitta thinks that this isa 
Jewish writing of the time of Claudius with later Christian inter- 
polations (pp. 243-437). On its relation to our Epistle see pp. 
382-391. Apparently he is unacquainted with Dr. Taylor’s paper. 


*In Mand. ix. dhpvxos and its cognates occur fourteen times in forty 
lines, &pov ard ceavrot thy Sipvyiav kai pydev dros Owrvxuogs aitny- 
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cacÓacv mapa ro) Oeov...airoU map" avTov ddiorakros kai yarn THY 
mohvomhayxviay avrov...ovk €a Tt yap 6 Ocós as 2 dv Opwmoe ot pynocka- 
KOUYTES arn avTos dpvnoikands COUP 10s 10) OF Olt yap óc ráCovres 
eis Tov Ocdy, oóToí eigiv oi O(vrvxoi kai Suis» OÀcs émiTVyXávovgt 
TOV airnwatov avToy,..o1 0€ óAoTeAets à dures €v TH míaret mávra airoUvrat 
mero ores € émt TOV Kóptov kai AapBavovow, ib. § 8 éàv Se é EKKAKT]}ONS Kat Sipuxion s 
airoipevos, geavuróv airió Kai py Tov 0Ó.OóvTa cot [Sim. vi. 3. 5 osx avaBaiver 
abTQv émi rjv Kapdiay ort enpa£av ‘Tovnpa épya aN’ alti@vtat TÓv Kiptov] 
Mand. ix. § 11 BXémeis. OTL 1] micis dvoÜOév écri mapa TOU Kupiov Kai 
€xev OUvapev peyahny 7 O€ Ouppuxia € emiyetov mvevpa eari mapa Tov Ota- 
Bodov Sdvapey p) €xovga: James 1. 5—8 aireíro mapa ToU Oi0óvros Ocot 
maow amh@s, kai ur) dverdiCovtos, kai 0o8rerat abrQ* alre(ro dé ev mio reu pndev 0ua- 
KPLVOMEVOS. . . pu) pe oiégÜc 6 dvÉpomos ékeivos OTe Anperal Te mapa Tod Kupiov 
amp divyos, ver. 13 pndeis TetpaCopevos Aeyéro OTL amo OcoU meipátopat, ver, 17 
Trav Sepa | TéAetov üveoÜcv éarw karafjatvov amo TOU Iarpós TOv dórov, ii. 22 
BXémeiws. Ore 7) mavis ournpyet Tos epyous, lii. 15 ovK €or autn 1) copia dwabev 
karepxopévi, adda émiyetos, rox, Satpovi@dys, 1v. 7 ávríaTyre TQ OvaBor@ xai 
devéerac ap’ vpov, V. 16 odd ioxver denots Sixaiov € .évepyovpém), von 

* Mand. ii. 2 pn devos karaA dA et, ib. $3 Tovnpa jj karaAaAid, a dkarágTarov 
Oatpóvióv € eg, V. 2. T mem \npaopicvos Tos TeV pace Tous Trovnpots dkaragcrarei 
€» mao} mpd&e avrou mepuamópevos e küKeuce UTO TOY Tvevpárov. TOV 
Tovnpaor, Sim. vi. 3. 5 tywwpotvrar oi pev enpíaus...oí 0€ rác] dkaracracíq... 
dkaragraroUvrTes Tals BovAais : James i. 6 6 &akpwópevos. €owe rrvbove 
ahdoons dveuifopev kai pumiCoperer, ver. 8, iv. 1l yy karahaXeire addjhov, 
ii. 6 ] yhoooa.. proyeCopevn Uno Tis yeevns, v. 8 (1 yA@ooa) dkardaarov kakov, 
iii, 16 dmov (ydos...€ket dkaraaraata. 

* Mand. ii. 4 maou ó Oeós ói8oc at 6éXe ek TOV iBiov Óopnpárov, 
Sim. li. Y voUro épyov dexrov mapa T@ OcQ, OTl...cipydoato eis TOY mévrra 
ek TOV Sopypatar Tov Kupiov: James i. 17 E. Oopngua réXetov. avadev 
cot, 1. 5 aire(ro mapa tov O.8óvros Ocov dmhas, ver, 27, 11. 15, 16. 

Mand. ii. 6 pn Bev Staxpiver tim OQ 7) p) 09, Sim. ii. 1 karavootvros 
(pov) mreheay Kal ápmreXov Kai Diakpivovros Tept avT@y...6 mOuu]v Aéyet TC ov 
ev éavrQ (rreis mepi THs mreMéas Kal rijs dpméAov ; (here Siaxpive seems to have 
much the same force as Staxpivoua): — James 1. 6 aireíro O6 év miorer pndev 
Otakpuwop.evos. 

* Mand. iii. 1 àÀ8eiav dyár a. . iva TO TvEed pad 6 Beds KATORLTEV EV TH oapKt 
THEN adnbes eópe6j. . kai oUTOS dogac Oycerat ó 6 Kuptos 6 €v aoi KaTOLK@Y, Mand. 

y. 5 €dy paxpoOupos eon, 70 mveüpa TO dytov TO KaTOLKOUY €v goi kaÜapór 
€écTat i) émigkoroUpevovUmOéTrépov TOVN POU mveuparos, GAN ev eUpvxópo 
karowoüv dyadMdgera...€ dv 0€ dEvxoXdia rls TpoTENOy, etis TO mvevpa TO 
dytov, Tpuepoy ov (being sensitive and fastidious), MUI RU (nret 
dmoarivat €k Tov Tóm ov, ct. Sim. v. 5, Mand. v. 2.6, WEA Bh xe James 
iv. 5 mpós pOdvov emurrobet TO mveüua Ó KAT @KLTEY ev nu, cf. ver. 4 audi i. 20. 

* Mand. iv. I2 5 yap évOvpunors avtn OcoU Sovrd@ ápapría 
peyadn ég riv, éàv d€ Tis épyáosra: TO Epyov TO movypóv roro, Óávarov éavró 
katepyaceras, cf. Vis. i. 1. 8 below: James i. 14, 15. 

* Mand. viii. 9 (good works), m p@rov TavT@y mía Tis...d y ám, ópóvota, 
dÀy6eía, UTOMOVY...xnpats oómmperetv, dppavors kai ócTepov- 
pévovs emiokemtTer Oat... egkavdahtapevors avd THs TLTTEOS... 
emioTpédetv kai eEVOvVpovsS Tove, duaptavovtas vovOerei : James i. 3, 
15,1. 2h, Ve, 19,90; T3. 

*Mand. X 2 érav 6  Sipuxos emiBáNmrat m pa£ív Tuva kai TauTys 
aT 0T X p...) horn airy elomopeverau eis TOV avOperoy, ib.3 €vSucate ov : THY 
ihaporntra tHy mrávrore €eyovcav xápw maps TO O€@ : James iv. 2, 1. 2. 





1 Cf Sim. ix. 23, 24 mávrore amAol.. eir] TORUM exopfi'ync av dvobévilerus 
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* Mand. xi. (on true and false teachers) § 5 wav mveüpa amo Geou dodev...ap’ 
€avtov AaAet mávra, órt dvo Üév €arev...7d 0€ mvevpa TO AdAoUY KaTa tas emOupias 
Tav avOpamav € em iyevoy eam, ef. s 6 and $11, 8 86 £xov rd mveUpa TO Üciov 
TÓ avo bev mpaís €oTt kai novxLos kai ramewádpov Kai dm exópevos 
amo mdaons Tovnptas kai emcOupias paraías TOU aiàvos TOUTOU. ..0v6€ Gray 
dey avOparos AaAeiv, AaAet TO med pa TO ayo, dÀÀà Tore Aa Otay eje 
avTOv 6 Ocós AaMjaat, S 12 ó dvOporos € eketvos 6 Soxay mvevpa €xetv byrot €auTov 
cat OéXeu mporoxabedpiav Xe Kat evOus irapós €T. kal avatdys kai 
7 0X iAaAos.. .TÓV TOLOUT@Y €T (yetóv eant TO mveÜua ...eis cuvayayiy avüpav 
ÓikatQv ovK eyyitei arn dmopevyet avuTous : James iii. 1, 1517. 

Mand, xi. 9. órav €XOn 6 dvOpamos 6 Exav TO Tredpa TO Üciov eis 
cvva*yoyrv avdpav diKaiwy Tov éxóvrov míarw Oeiov TVEvpaTos, kai evrevéus 
yévyra. mpos tov Ocóv...Tóre TWANPwOEis 6 dvÜÓpomos TS TvEevpaTe 
TO áyío Aahet eis TO mI Aos kaÜos ó Kuptos BoóXerat, 
ib. l7 cv 8€ micreve TH mveópart TO c&epxopévo amo TOU OcoU xai éxovrt 
8óvapiv, ib. 20 Aáfe THY üóvapir Ty dvabev épxopévnv, Vis. ii. 
1, 8, kdBwrov 68 : James i li, 2; y. l6, IL 15. 

* Maud. xii. 1 üpov aro cavrov Tacav emOupiav movnpay, evdvorat be THY emOupiay 
THD ayabiyy. : -evüeDup.évos yàp ravrQv guriaeus THY Tmovnpay emeOvpiav kai xaAtva- 
yoynoers avTiy kaÜós Bovdet. dypia yap 7) emBupia 1) Tovnpa kai Óva kóA os 

7pepovra: : James iii. 2 (on the evil caused by the tongue) xyaduwaywyjoat, 
ver. 4 ómov 7) pu?) BovAerat, ver. 8 thy O€ yroocay ovdeis Óauácat Ovvarat. 

* Mand. xii. 2 7 emiÜvpía f, JU Tovnpa, eav tàn ce _kadomduopevov TQ $ógo rov 
OcoU Kai dvÜca Tqkóra auth, $ev£erai dmó coU pakpáy, § 46 “bdBoXos 
povov poBov eye, 6 0€ poBos avTov Tovov ovK €xev 1) PoBnOntre oiv avTOv 
kal pevera ag’ tpaov, S 9 dvvatat 6 O.áBoAos avtimadaioa, katarradaicat 0€ ov 
dvvarau’ €av oiv avtiatabnte abr vixn Geis pevéerar ap Upeyv Kary o- 
xvppévos, ib. vii. 2: James iv. 7 ádvríorgre TQ SiaBor@ Kai hevfera ap’ 
en 
Uv. 

Mand, xii. 4 (God gave man power over the four kinds of animals) ei otv ó 
dvÓporros KUpLos €oTL TOY KTLTpAT@Y TOV OcoU...00 Obvarat kal TOUT@Y TOV EvTOAOY 
KaTakuplevaat ; James iii. 7. 

Mand. xii. 6 ómo ay kaÓapíc oct éavràüvrüs kapÜtas azo rÀv 
paraíiov émiÜvptàóv rod ai@vos rovrov...(gmovrat rà GEG: 

James i. 21, iv. 8. 

Sim. 1. 8 xj pas kal ópavovs émiokémreaÓOe, Mand. viii. 10, Vis. 31. 9, 2 : 
James i. 27. 

*Sim. 1.56 mévns mXoigiós €or ev ti evr evfet...kal Svvapev peyadny 
exec 7 €vrev£is avro) mapa rà Ocó: James ii. 5 ody 6 Oeós e£eAe£aro 
TOUS TTWYOUS TO Kócuo zÀovatovs ev mare, v. 16. 

*Sim. v. 4 bs dv SodAOS jj TOD Ocob Kai €xn Tov Küptov éavroU €v TH kapÓ(a 
aireiravzap' avrov c vvegtv kal AauBávet...60€ Kiptos moAvevoAayx- 
vos €oTt kal TaGL TOLLS airovpevors wap avro) ddtaheimras dideot, av 
de evdeduvapopevos tno ToD dytlov dyyéXov Kal clAngas map ajroU 
ToLauTny evTevsey kal py ay apyds, &urt ovK aiTh mapa Tov Kvpíov gi- 
vegiv; James i. 1 Ocov...ÓoUAos, ver. 5 et rus Aeizerat godías, aireíro mapa 
ToU Oi0óvros OcoU Tacw amas, v. 11, ii. 20, v. 16 8égaus évepyovpévg, on which 
see note. 

Sim. v. 5. 1 mapdpovos el, vil. 6 rapágeuvov razewodpovàv : James 
MOD. 

Sim. vi. 1. 1 (évroAal) Óvvápevat cóocat Yvxnv dvÓpómov : Jamesi. 21 
TOV eu vrov AN. Tov Óvvápevov ac àcat Tas V'vxàs v pov. 

*Sim. vi. 1. 2 py Supuxnons, GAN évdvca THY 7 miorey TOU Kupiov, Vis. iv. 
le 8 James! i Il p €v mpoc@moAnpwias €xere THY míoTiww Tov Kupíov 
Inoov Xpiorov, ver. 4 ov OwkpiÜnre ; 

*Sim. vi. 1. 6 rà mpoBara...rpupavta nv kai Nay a araA vr a, ib. § 2. 4 otroi 
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eig oi i mpodedexores pey éavrovs Tails tpupais kal dmárats, eis O€ Tov Koptov 
ovdev eBXa apn pnoav: James v. 5 erpupnoare € ETLTHS ys kai €omarahjoare. 

*Sim. vii. 4 det tov peravooüvra .. . OxiSrvat ev mácats On eaE m otkíAats, 
xl T(jLopet avrovs moukidacs TYys@piats : James i. 2 

Sim. viii, 3 ró Sevdpov TOUTO TO péya.. .vopos Oeo! eat, 6 Ó€ vópos ojros vids 
Oeo éco; knpvx6eis eis Ta Tépara THS yrjs : James iv. Tl. 

*Sim. viii. 6. 4 àv ai papdor.. BeBpopevae vm0 onTOos evipeOnaar, obToi cio ot 
dmográrat Kat mpodorat THs exkdyoias kal Brachnpncartes €v rais dpapriats 
avrov Tov K vptov, ere 0€ kai érato xvvÓévres TÓ dvopa Kvpíov TÓ émekhy Bev 
eT avTovs: James i li. 6 OUK avroi BAaednpobow TO kaAóv óvopa TO emiK\nOev 
ep’ vpas, cf. v. 2 Ta ipdrva Upov ontoBpara yeyovev. 

Sim, viii. 9. 1 o?ro( eict Tto T 0l pev yeyovéres, mAouTHaoavrTes Se kai yevópevot 
€vbo£ot mapa Tots eOveow dmepnpaviav peyahny évebógavro kai dynddppoves 
€yévovro kai karéAumrov THY a7 Gevav...ddX fvépetvay TH miores p) epyató- 
pevot rà epya THs mia reos, ib. 10. 3 obroí eiaw ci m revcavres póvov, Ta OE 
€pya rijs avopias epyatónerot : James i li. 14, iv. 6. 

Sim. ix. 16 mpiv popeoat Tov iy @pw mov TO Ovopa Tov viov Tod 
O co vekpós éurw, órav 0€ Adr tHy ohpayida amr oríÓerat rjv veKpwow xai 
avaXapBávet TV fon, Qu WAN Gye Jiamesstim al, Wile 

Sim. ix. 19 imokptrai Kai 0.0ácmkaXot mov)pías, pj €xovres kapmóv 
Ückatogórg s...oí ToL0UTOL óvopa pev €xovctr, ámó 0e THS mia reos 
Kkevoleiaty, kai ovdels ev aitois kapzós aAnOeias : James ili. 1, 14, 18, 
ir 14 17. 

*Sin. ix. 91 ócmep ai Bordvat gj Xvov idovoue eEnpavénoay, oUTo 
kal of Oiwuyor órav Odipw dkovowol...7d Ovopa émau.axvvovrat TOV 
Kuptov avTov: James i. 11, 8, ii. 7. 

Sim. ix. 21. 2 rà pnpara airav pova (aor, ra 0€ Epya airav vekpá éortv, 
Mand, x. 1: James ii. 15—17, 26. 

Sim. ix. 22 emawodor 0€ éavro)s @s TUVETLY C xovras xai ÓcXovatv 
eOeXodcbdokadroe civa...Ótà Tavtny THY bynoppoovyny moAAoL ékevo- 
Óncav bYoivres éavrovs: James iii. 1, 15, ii. 20. 

*Sim. ix. 23 ei 6 Ocós ov) pvyatkaket Tots éEopohoyoupevors 
Tas a papr La s, dvÓporros.. .avÓpemeo prnawaket os Suvdpevos ámoAéaat i) i 
coca. avtov; Mand. xii. 6 posnOyre Tov Tavta Óvvápevov o@oat kai 
dmoAécat; James iv. 12 eis €orw vopo8érns kai xpitns, 6 Óvvápevos càgat kai 
dToAécat. 

*Sim. ix. 26 à ócnep Ta Onpia dStapOeiper TS éavràv là TOV avÜpomov kat 
aToAAVEL, ovro Kal TAY ToLOUT@Y | dvOparrov (BoAcov kai karaAáA ov) Ta pnpata: 
James iii. 8 yA@ooa peor) tov Gavarn Popov. 

*Sim. ix. 31. 4 dei ipás...BonOeiv aGdAAnAots...ekdoT@ T7 $ TOD Kupiov 
680d mapekkAivovrti mTücav apatpovrres Tats bidarkadiats 
movnpiay, ooTep Kai ap’ pov avTÓV, iva Kal 6 ToLLnY xapionTat 
(piv ei vyta mavra Taita TA GTOA@ACTA O€EETal TPOBaTa, x. 4.3 
hujusmodi animam. qui liberat magnum sibi gaudium adquiret...qui novit 
angustiam ej us et non redimit eam, magnum peccatum admittit et fit reus 
sanguinis ejus : James v. 19, 20, iii. 1. 

*Vi Aso AoA. 8e emi THY kapdiav wou dvéy 5 5] € n iÜvpia Tis movnpías...à p.a p r La 
y ears kal peyahn 277 0E movnpa Bovdevopevor ev Tals kapdias Óávarov 
€éavrois émio m üvrat, $ 2. 1 ras (Aácopat tov Ocóv zepi TOY apapTLav pov 
TOY reAeiov; see above Mand. iv. 1: James i. 14, 15. 

Vis. 12 Kayo Aurrovpevos Kal kAatov cirrov, Kvpía xatpe. kat cine pot, Ti 
oTuyvos “Eppa, 6 paxpdOvpos kai doropdayytos, 6 mrávrore ye^ov, Ti obra karQ$7s 
Tj i0ca kal ovx rapes ; ; James iv. 9 Taauroptjrare kai vevÓraaze kai kAavaare* 
6 yos $ UpOY eis mevOos ueraapadr;ro Kai 1) xapa eis karzeiuav. 

Vis. ii. 2. 4 ovK amexerat Tis yAooons €v 7) Tmovnpeverat.. .apievtat avrois ai 
ápapríat rrácat éàv dpwow and Ths kapüias avrày Tas Orrvxias: James iii. 1. 8, 
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Vis. ii. 2. 7 nakáptot ipei ócot bmrop.évere Tiv Odinpu : James i. 12. 

* Vis. iii. 9. 5 BAémere Thy Kpiouy THY énepxopevqv...BAénere ot yaupou- 
gevot év TQ TOUT Upon, pnrore arevá£ovaty ot Ua TepoUpevot, kai O 
a Tevaypós avTOv dvaBnoerae mpós TOV Kóptov: James v. 1 foll. , esp. 
ver. 4 ó pic os TOV épyaràv....ó d$vorepnpévos ad ipàv Kpá(et Kai ai Boai T@V 
Oepwrávrov eis rà Gra Kupíov ZaBawd cioeAndvOay, ver. 8, 9. 

Vis. iii. 13 eb vs émedabero: James 1. 24. 

AVis. 1v.8 TÓ pep pédav obros 6 Kócpos ég riv ev Q karotkeire...rÓ 0€ Aevküv 
pépos ó aiàv 6 emepxópevós €oTly, ev @ KaTOLKHOOVaLY oi ‘exdexrol Tov Ocod' Ort 
aomtdou kal kaÜapoi € €covrau oí ékAeAeypévos eis Cony aióviov, Mand. 
i. 4 magi COS TT ia didou ATO. ..óAagce Tas evTodas TavTas iva 1) 
perávotá gov...€v aTASTHTL eopeOr Kat 7 kapdia cov kabapa kal ápuíavros 
Sim. v. 6 ràca gàp£ drrohn erat puaOov 7 evpebcioa dpiavtos kat domtAos, 
Sim. ix. 26. 2 oi pev rovs ominous EXovrTes Sudkovoi eigt Kak@s Staxovnoavtes 
«ai Seapmacayres xnpàv. kai ópiavàv THY Cony: James i. 27 pna «eia 
kaÜapà. kai djiavros mapa T Oc kai marpi abr) éorly emu kérregÜat Oppavovs kal 
xnpas ev Tn OdiWet citar, domdov éavróv Trpeiv amo TOU KogpOU, 1. 5. 

Hermas also uses some rare words which are found in James, e.g. modv- 
omhayxvos (see n. on v. 11); karaüvvacrevo Mand, xii. 5, James ii. 6; Shyvxos, 
-ta and émtyevos (of which exx. are given above). 


Justin Martyr, d. about 165 A.D. 


* Apol. i. 16 por) Opoaonte 0Aos* €otw 0€ budv TO vat vat, kai TO o) Ov 
(prefixing the article with James v. 12). 
c. 32 of morevovres, ev ots oiket TO Tapa roU Oeo) oméppa, ó Aóyos: 
James i. 18:91 1v. 9. 

e. 61 év Ta ‘Bart émovoudteras TO ENOpmEevw avayevynOnvar To Tod Ocov 
ovopa: ‘James i. 18, ii. 

CanOiinot ebmopouvTes. : kaaros Ó Bovrerat Oidw@ou Kat TÓ ouhAeyopevor 
Tapa TQ mpocoTStt dmoriÜera, kai avrüs emikoupet ópiavois re kai xy pats 
«ai Tois...Aeumopévors: James i. 27, 1i. 15. 

*Tryph. 49 (Xpiot@) ov kai r à Satpovea ppiccovary Kai macau amos ai 
apxaí, c. 131 TO eEohobpevdj rer Oat rà Samora kal Sedtevat 7d dvopa airo? Kal 
zágas Tas d dpxas...dpoles dpopac bat auror : James ii. 19. 

*ib. 100 (Eva) róv Aóyov róv amd THs Ojeos cvAXa(joüca sapakojv kai 
Ódvarov éreke: James i. 15. 


Justin frequently uses the word évepyeiv, évepyeia0av (James v. 16) and has 
also the rare moAvorAayyvia (Tryph. 55). 


Ep. ad Diognetwm, probably written about 150 A.D. 


7 ov yap émíyetov evpnua Toor’ avrois mape000m ... dà avros 6 
M ae ovpavàv Tv adn Oecav kal Tov Aóyov Toy 
‘ytoy . ..dvO0pomots evidpuce kal éykareo rgptée rais kapOdlais: 
James iii. 15, * 17, 18, 21. 

ib. raÜra 7 5j s mapovcías aUTOU Setypara : James v. 7. 

*e. 9 (6 Ocds) OUK épianaev Tjpás...o08e € epvnctkáknaev adda €pakpody- 
p o €v...aUrós Tov iüiov viov dzéOoro AUT pov Umep Nuav...ti yàp àAÀo Tas 
adpaptiasnpey novyndn kadrv pat F éxctvov 0katonvvy ; Jamesi. 5, v. 20 
(cf. Psa. Ixxxv. 2). 

c. 10 ó Ocós robs dvÉpórrovs 7, pyángae...ots óméra£e mávra TaeéY THY 
obs €K TIS idias eikovos étace...ois Thy ev ovpave BacXe 

d 
‘ 


emnyyetXaro kai dace Tots adyanmnoacur avtov: James iii. 
i. 197 11D. 
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Marcus the Valentinian (fl. 150 A.D.), in a formulary cited by 
Irenaeus: 


> 


*Iren. Haer. i. 13. 6 i80d 6 kputis eyyis: James v. 9. 


Athenagoras, flourished about A.D. 170. 


"Apol. c . 24 ths Koo purs codías Kal «rs OcoXoyyukrs.. -Otahdarrovcdy, kai THs 
uev ovons érovpavíov tis 0€ émiyetov: James iii. 15. 


Acta Johannis (Zahn's ed.) written by Prochorus in the fifth 
century, but incorporating materials of the second century. 


*p. 75. 13 foll. uakáptos avÜpemos 6 Os oUk eneipaa ev Tov Ocdv €v TH xapdia avrov. 
Spas kai rois *IopanXiras Tóre meuátovaty Tov Ocóv 6 dme ip agros TH meipa 
€keivav Tv evOurnra edtdov.. “kat ov E meipate Ocór xal ov pr) meupaa Os KakoU, 
p. 113. 5 yj meipace TOY ame (p. acTov, p. 190. 18 , Hakapios dots ovkK 
emeipagev €v goi Tov Ocóv, ó yap cE meipátov TOVaTEipagToY cepáte : 
James i. 13. 

*p. 141. 14 eppicaro avTov do TOU lOU TOU Óavarnbópov: James iii. 8. 

*p. 167. 10 eis róv ras Stdackarias ópov Tov ÓcoAóyov zapa- 
kvyroperv: James i. 25. 

*p. 170.206 ToAvev o zAayxvos Ocós: James v. 11 (reading of Th). 

*p. 244 n. cay repuméonsmeupao pots py mrornOnay : James i. 2. 


Irenaeus, d. about 200 A.D. 


*iv. 16. 2 credidit Deo et reputatum est illi ad justitiam et amicus Dei vocatus 
"Eye C S VO E James ii. 23. 


*v. 1. 1 factores sermonum ejus facti...facti autem initium facturae: James 
i. 22, 18. 


*iv. pA. 4 liber tatis lea, id est verbum Dei ab apostolis annuntiatum, iv. 39. 
4 rà oby anootavta Tod matpiKkov $oerós kal "rbi TOY eo àv 


THs éAevÜepías mapà THY avrGv azéaroav airiay, cf. ii. 12. 14, iv. 9, 2, 
1v. o7. L: James i. 95,-1i. 12, 1. 17. 


Theophilus, d. about 185 A.D. 


*j 15 SetEdv poe róv dvÜpezóv gov, kayo aot deiEw róv Oeóv pov 
James ii. 18. 


li. 15 oí emupaveis à darépes kal Aapmpot elow eis Bipnow Tov mpopntar - dua TOÜ- 
TO kal pevovory akuveis...08 0€ érépav €xovres Taki THS Aapmpdrnros vm: eigiv TOU 
Aaod Tay Stxaioy. Oi & ad perafatvovres...oi kai mAaYNTES KaXoOvpeEvoL, kai avrol 
TUmos rvyxávovcw TOV adiotauyevay ávÜpomev ard Tov Oeo: James i. 17 


(Jude 13). 


Clement of Alexandria (d. about 220 A.D.) is said by Eusebius 
(H. E. vi. 14) to have included in his Outlines (év rats bmrorvsr aeo) 
short explanations of all the sacred books wndé tas avTiAeyopevas 
mapedOav, Tv 'loóóa Xéyo xai Tas Xovràs KabodtKas emi- 


! See Salmon, Jntroduction to the N. T., pp. 378 foll. 
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cToXds, THY T€ BapvaBa Kai tv liérpov Xeyouévgv àrokáXvvrw. 
Cassiodorius (Jast. div. lit. 8) on the other hand says that Clement 
commented *on the Canonical Epistles, that is to say, on the first 
Epistle of St. Peter, the first and second of St. John, and the 
Epistle of St. James.’ The notes on 1 Peter, Jude, 1 John, 2 John 
are still extant in a Latin translation, and some have doubted 
whether he really wrote on the other Catholic epistles, and would 
read Jude for James in Cassiodorius, see however Zahn, N. K. 
I. 322, Forschungen i. 153, Sanday in Stud. Bibl. i. 248. 


* Protr. c. 10, p. 86 7 Suvapes 7 0cik) EwtANapWaca rjv yhvy G@THplov 
cmépparos evenhnoe TO TV. AU Aoyos) €& auras dvare(AÀas TIS 
mcarpuikrs BovAgoeos pácra ney emehape Tov Oeóv, c. 11, p. 90, Ao yos 
ah7Oeias, Aóyos apOapcias, 6 dvayevvay Tov dvÓpomo c 10, p. 83 
ó rGóv ayabay aid.ios Sornp, cf. Paed. i. p. 125 cà your ydQakrt, 7j 
kptaki) Tpopy) evOds [Lev dmokvnÜévres oem ib. p. 123 6 Adyos Ta 
mávra T@ vn Tig, kal TaTHp kai ENT Np kal mavdayaryos kai Tpoers : 
James 1. 17, 18 mav Sepa TéAetov avabev ext, kataBaivoy amo Tov marpós TOV 
porev...Bovdybeis amexinoer Tuas hoy adn Oeias, cf. ver. 5. 

Strom. ii. p. 439, iv. 611, Paed. iii. p. 259 kat $ (Xov abróv (ABpaüg). ovó- 
pere TIS olkot karaQpovijsavra meprovaras, ab. p. 279 : James ii. 23. 

*ib. iv. p. 570 réA etové €épyov ayámms evedeigaro: James i. 4, 11. 13. 

*ib. iv. p. 572 lof eykparcías umepBor7 kal míoareos dmrepox7) mévns 
pev €k mAovaíov.. ."yevop.evos ) piv Té émri Mapadderypa dy a60v avayey- 
pappévos, ipee Tov mTeipágcavra, eüÀoyGày TOY y Aácavra: 

James v. 10, 1], iv. 

*ib. iv. p. 613 6 HAIR t r)vcodQíava)To0U pi Adyots 
póvov GAN ev €pyots dyaÓOois, see above on Clem. R. c. 38: James 
lii. 13. 

*ib. v. p. 707 rà rov Kupiov pyro "Eo ro óu Ov To val val, kai TO o1 
ov (prefixing the article with James v. 12). 

ib. vi. p. 778. amapaBatos rà Kata Tas évroAàs karopÜ Gv TO Ó €ore 0p c Keái- 

ety TO Üciov Sta THs Üvros Óikavogvvgs épyov TE kal yvóaeos : 
James i. 27. 

ib. vi. p. 825 éàv i) meovaon UaV 7 Oukatooóvy mÀetov TOV .ypapgaréov Kai 
Papicaiwy TÓV kar dmoxjv Kak@v Owatovpévov, civ rQ pera rijs ev TOUTOLS TeÀeuo- 
ceos, kai [To] Tov mTÀncíov dyamáv kai ebepyereiv OvvacÓat, ovx caca 0e 
Bactdrckoi: ib. iv. p. 626 atrypa 76 BaeiXikórarov Oi0dgkov aireta Oat, 
THY Tov dvÜpémov cwTnpiayr : James ii. 8. 


Origen (d. 253 A.D.) is apparently the first who cites the Epistle 
as Scripture and as written by St. James. 


*Comm. in Joh. xix, 6 éàv yàp Aéynrat piv mío TuS, xopis d€ épycv 
tTuyxdvn, vekpá €oTty 1 ToLavTn, os ev TH _Pepopery m émie Tof 
dvéyvopev, cf. ib. xix. 1, xx. 10, ad Rom, ii. 12, viii. 1, in Josh. x. James il. 
20, 26. 

*Sel. in Exod. xv. 25 (Lomm. viii. p. 324) óre Ocós meupá(et, € em e eia 
metpátet, ovkK Emi TO kakorrotijgat. Ato kai éAéx0g Ore ‘O Geos dmweipagtés 
€oTt kakQv...ó ov» $épov TOUS mcecpag pois yevvaíos TED: 
avovurat. “Addo b€ éorw emt Tov 9iaBóAov: exetvos yap meipater iva rovs 
retOopevors avrà Oavataon cf. Levit. xii. 3: James i. 13—15. 
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*Comm. in ep. ad Rom. ii. 13 (Lomm. vi. p. 134) et fides sine operibus mortua 


dieitur et ex operibus sine fide nemo apud Deum justificatur : James ii 
17, 26. 

¥ib. iv. 1 (Lomm. vi. p. 235) In alio Scripturae loco dicitur de Abraham quod 
ex operibus fidei justificatus sit, cf. ib. iv. 3: James ii. 21, 22, 23. 


Xib. iv. 8 Nec solus haec Paulus scribit: audi et Jacobum fratrem Domini 
similia protestantem cum dieit Qu? voluerit amicus esse saeculi hujus, inimicus 
Dei constituetur : James iv. 4. 

*ib.ix.94 sicut et Jacobus apostolus dicit Omne datum bonum et omne donum 
perfectum. desursum est descendens a Patre luminum : James i. 17. 

*Hom. in Gen. viii. 10 Generas autem gaudium si omne gaudium. ecisti- 
maveris cum in tentationes varias incideris et istud gaudium offeras in 
sacrificium Deo: James i. 2. 

*ib. ii. 6 Omnipotentis Dei misericordiam deprecemur, qui nos non solum 
auditores verbi sui faciat, sed et factores : James i. 22. 

*ib.i.'7 Ipse ait per prophetam Appropinquate mihi et appropinquabo vobis, 
dicit Dominus, cf. on Exod. iii. below: James iv. 8, cf. Zech. i. 3. 

*Hom. in Exod. vii. 4 Sed et apostolus Jacobus dicit Vir duplex animo 
inconstans est in omnibus viis suis : James i. 8. 

*Hom. in Exod. ii. 3 Hoc idem Jacobus Apostolus cohortatur, dicens 
Resistite autem diabolo et fugiet a vobis, cf. Comm. in Rom. iv. 8, which adds 
tbe words appropinquate Deo et appropinquabit vobis : James iv. 7, 8. 

*Hom. in Lev. ii. 4 Ita enim dieit scriptura divina Qui conver i fecerit 
peccatorem. ab errore viae suae salvat animam a morte et cooperit multitudinem 
peccatorum : James v. 20. 

*ib. Jacobus Apostolus dicit Si quis autem infirmatur vocet presbyteros ecclesiae 
et imponant eji manus, ungentes eum oleo in nomine Domini. Et oratio fidei 
salvabit infirmum, et si in peccatis fuerit remittentur ei : James v. 14—15. 

*ib. xii. 3 Jacobus Apostolus dicit Fructus autem justitiae in pace 
seminatur : James iii. 18. 

*Hom. in Num. xvii. 1 Ille erat apud quem non est transmutatio nec com- 
mutationis umbra : James i. 17. 

XSel. in Psalm. cxviii. 6 Ei 6 rdoas m OLN as Tas évroAàs wraicas 
be ev pua yiverar mávTOv €voxos, kah@s yeypamrar Tore ov pr aiaxuvdd 


€v TQ pe éniBAémew eni mácas Tus évroÀds cov : James ii. 10. 
*ib. ver. 153 Makáptov €vómiov TOU OcoU ramewog6ac- gyno yap "Iákcof3os 
Tanetvadnre évómuov Kvpíov Kal tpoces bpas: James i iv. 10. 


*ib. ver. 1714 Gcmep TOY ei8vpoUvrov € éariró Wadhew—ev Óv p ei ydp rs, gnow, 
év wupiy, Y aAÀérco—oUrO TÓ Üpvet TOV Gewpovrtav Tous Adyous Tar 
dika@patwv € eoTly, cf. Sel. in Psalm. xii. 6, ib. xlvi. 7, lxv. 4: James We Use 

*ib. XXxi,.5 mveipa 7 ypad) Tore peV...THY TEM (kaXet), os mapa "lakóo 
"Qamep 06 TO copa xopis mVEU MATOS vekpóv €ote: James li. 26. 

*ib. xxxvii. 24 Apostolus enim est qui dicit In multis enim offendimus 
omnes, et si quis in verbo non offendit, hic perfectus est vir: James iii. 1. 2. 

*Sel. in Jerem. xlvii. bmepnpavors yàp 6 Ocós avtitaccerat, cf. 
Hom. in Ezek. ix. 9 : James iv. 6. 

* Princip. i. 6 scienti bonum et non facienti peccatum est illi: James iv. 17. 

*Comm. in Prov. (Mai Nov. Bibl. vii. 51) 6 'IdkeBós gnow, aAXAqgAous eEay- 


yéMere rà zapazrópara tpay Ores idOnte. 


Tertullian, d. about 230 A.D. 


Bapt. 20 Nam et praecesserat dictum, Neminem intentatum regna caelestia 
consecuturum (perhaps said with immediate reference to Matt. v. 10, but the 
form seems to be coloured by a reminiscence of James i. 12, 13. 

* De Orat. 8 * Ne nos inducas in tentationem, id est, ne nos patiaris induci 


€ 
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ab eo utique qui tentat. ceterum absit ut Dominus tentare videatur...Diaboli 
est et infirmitas et malitia : James i. 13. 

*De Orat. 29 Sed et retro oratio...imbrium utilia prohibebat. Nunc vero 
oratio justitiae omnem iram Dei avertit, pro inimicis excubat... Mirum si aquas 
caelestes extorquere novit, quae potuit et ignes impetrare? Sola est oratio quae 
Deum vincit. Sed Christus eam nihil mali novit operari...Itaque nihil novit 
nisi defunctorum animas de ipso mortis itinere vocare, debiles reformare, aegros 
remediare...eadem diluit delicta, tentationes repellit...peregrinantes reducit... 
lapsos erigit : James v. 16—20. 

* Adv. Jud. 2 Unde Abraham amicus Dei deputatus ? James ii. 23. 


Dionysius of Alexandria, d. 265 A.D.— 


*Comm. in Lucam (Migne Patr. Gr. x. p. 1595), after distinguishing between 
the phrases emeipáa6n and eis meia pov eia jAÓev proceeds 6 6 pev movrpós eis ToUs 
Teipac povs kaÜéAket oia Tewpaorns Q meipagTós). kakQv' o 0€ Oeós meipátov TOUS 
Tetpacpovs mepupéper ws ameipagros kaküv. 6 yap Beds, $noiv, dmeípaoTós 
€OTL Kakàv: James i. 13. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, d. about 270 A.D.— 


* Fragment quoted in Catena (Westcott Can. p. 437) ógAov yàp as may dy a- 
00v réXevov Oecbev é£pxerati: James i. 17. 


Clementine Homilies, early in the third century. 


*ii. 55 rois 0€ olopevos Ort 6 O eós mweipacer...egyn 'O movgpós éorw 6 
metpd(ov, 6 kai airo» meipágas ; James i. 13. 

iii. 54 (y adyOeva 7 cótovaa) 7) jv kai €or év rà Ingov zuàv Aóyo, cf. peradaBetv 
tov Tas áÀ y Ücíag Aóyov 1. 16, galery duvapevor Adyou Ep. ad Jac. 
5, 6, Adyou (worouol, Ep. ad Jac. 19: James i. 18, 21. 

LUC GER 9eó» evaoeBeiv OéXov dvÓpomor ebepyeret OTe 
«ikóva Geov TO ávÓpómov Bacralet c pa...ruv otv TH TOU Oeo) 
cikón. ..mpoadépew bet obras, TELV@YTL Tpopny, Oupayre wordy kA, 11 hi, 
ó eikóva kai raüra aiwviouv BaciXéos tBpicas THY ápapríav eis 
€keivov dvadepopé vv exec obmep ka! opolaow 7 eikàv éróyxavev oca, 
xvii. 7 6 avróv ceBew Oedov THY oparny avrov Tipa eikdva, Omep 
eo riv dvÓpomos OTe dv ody TLS mouvio eu. üàvÓpómo, eire GyaboYy 


eire kakóv, eis €éKeivov dvadéperat: James iii. 9. 
*viH. 7 d yap apernoet Tivà TO Aéyeiv GAG TO TOLEtY’ EK 
Tavrós otv rpómrov kah@ve Epyovxpeta: James ii. 14, i. 22. 


*vii 8  ó6 bm avTod (roo Oeo) optabetoa Opnaokeia eo riv 
avTmy TO póvov avróv géBew kai TG THs àAÀmÓeias pove migTeUeiv 
Tpopnry.. 4) dkaÉdpros B Lo Q v...ravras € cedjpovei, eUümOteciv, pH 

dOikeiv mapa ToU sávra Suvapevov Oeov Conv aióviov m pocOokürv, 
evxais kai Oerja eo uv o vvexeguv airovpévovs avtynv Aafetv: James 
1.1275 0,16, 19, 18. 

viii. 6 peas. be dp $orépov (Inoov ka. Movaeéos) ó.0ac kaAías ovons 
TOY TOÜTGOV TU TeTLOTEVKOTA Ó evs arrodéxerau’ adda TO TLoOTEVELY TO 
didackadkm Eveka TOU moiciv rà UTO TOD OcoU Acyopeva yiveTat: 

James i. 25, ii. 8, 10—12, iv. 11. 


xil 3993 Tis ég ruv Oe@ év óuiv Gdoyos EmcOvpia: James 
iv. 4, 1, i. 14. 

*in. 55 éo ro pr TÓvai vat, Kal TO ov o0: James v. 12. 

*xii. 16 «aA Qo écómrpo Opa eis Tov Geóv eufAérovoa : James 1. 23. 


Ep. ad Jac. 11 duo mpodrjrov arhnOas óvres paOnrat, dmo8éuevot 
THY Oixovotav, €É Hs yivetat 7 kakompa€ia, mpodvpas TO eümoteiv 
avadééacbe : James i. 21—23, 8, iv. 8. 
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Constitutiones Apostolicae, a compilation of the fourth century, 
portions of which belong to a much earlier date. 


*1. 23 pndeemererndevpervyn ovtH éoÓnri ypynon eis ardrnv...un de 
xpvaonrAatoyv schevddorvny rots OakrtvAots gov meplOns Ore ravra 
TayTa ETALPLO MOD TEKuNpla UTapYel : James ii. 2. i 

*ii. 6 gro 8€ 6 émiakomos...pr) mAeovékrns...p 3) PiNoTmAODELOS, 7) pig ó- 
mTTOxos, py karáAaAos....7] ÓvyuoOns...p: rais Tod Bíov 7 p a y- 
pareíaus covpmemAeypévos...py Siyvopos, py OíyNooaos...ór 
závyra rà Trouavra €xÓpà TOD OcoU bómápxeu xai Óacuóvov PíXa: 

James ii. 1—7, iv. 11, i. 20, 27, 8, iii. 9. 

*ii. 36 ur) kpivat Toy émiakomóv cov 7) Tov ocvAAaikóv éàv yap Kpivns tov 
düeAóv,kpurz)séyévov pndevos ce mpoxetptoapévov: — James 
iv. 11, 12. 

li. 37 ómov 0€ dpyn, éket 6 Kóptos otk €o iv: James i, 20. 

*ji 58 ei 06€ ev và xabelecOa érepós tis éméAOÓou eboxQuov Kal 
€vO0o£fos ev tO Bio, od 6 énickoros py poc omoAnmrOv karaMmys THY 
duakoviav ToU Adyou tva OLará£g abr Q mpoedpiay, adda peve vaíxuos...oí 
0€ düeA doi dia tay Ouakóvev mapadex€cOwcay aitov...ci 0€ cre xós i àáyevys 
€TENOOL...KaL TOUTOLS TOTOY ToLnget EE GANS THS Kapdias ó 
Stdkovos, iva wn mpós dvÓpomov aitrovd yévntat 5 mpoocco- 
móÀmwvisáAAàmpósOeóv 7 Stakovia evapecrtos. r0 0€ abrO zote(ro 
xal 7 Ótákovos Tats émepxouévaw yvvai£iy. mrw@yais #roe mÀAovoíatis: 

James ii. 1—4, i. 27. 
*ii.8av7zp áÜüókiuos ameipactos Tapa Gea: James i. 12, 13. 


Lactantius, fl. 300 A.D.— 


* Epitome c. 65 si enim ficti ab uno Deo et orti ab uno homine, consanguini- 
latis jure sociamur ; omnem igitur hominem diligere debemus...Si quis victu 
indiget, impertiamus ; si quis nudus occurrit vestiamus. Pupillis defensio, viduis 
tutela, nostra, non desit... Magnum misericordiae opus est aegros pauperes visere 
atque refovere. Haec...si quis obierit, verum et acceptum sacrificium Deo immo- 
lavit...Deus quia justus est suamet ipsum lege, et sua condicione prosequitur : 
miseretur ejus quem viderit misericordem ; inexorabilis est ei quem precantibus 
cernit immitem...contemnenda est pecunia et ad caelestes transferenda thesauros 
ubi nec fur effodiat nec rubigo consumat : James iii. 9, ii. 8, 15, 16, i. 27, ii. 13. 

Instit. v. 1. 9 si lucrari hos a morte...non potuerimus, si ab illo itinere devio 
ad vitam lucemque revocare, quoniam ipsi saluti suae repugnant; nostros 
tamen confirmabimus ; James v. 19, 20. 

* Instit. vii. 21 daemones reformidant quia torquentur ab eo ac puniuntur : 
James ii. 19. 


Athanasius, d. 373 A.D— 


* De Decretis Nic. Syn. 4 rjv éXevÜepíav ths éavróv vrvxrs dAXous mpomivovres 
ToUTOvs kai KaOnyepovas Tis aipéaeos &xeiw €OéAovaw, avOparovs, ws eimev 6 Idkofdos 
OÓiyróxovskalákaraoTárovsOvras ev Tacats rais ó0ots avTOv 
«ai uy) piav pev €xovtas yyepnv addore 06 dÀAos peraBaAXopnévovs : James i. 8. 

*Orat. tert. c. Arian 6 ka8ós 'Iákofdos 6 àárróaroAos 0i0áa kov eheye BovAnÓcis 
ám ekumaev nas Aóyo aNXnGeias: James 1. 18. , 

* Ep. ad Afr. 8 árA) yap éarw ovcia ev 7 OVK Eve movórgs oi0é, oc eimev ó 
"IáxoBos, rTapaAXayr ris ?)) rTpoms ámoukíagpa: James 1. 17. 

Andselsewhere. See above on his canon of the N. T. 
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Chrysostom, A.D. 347-407. 


One quotation will be enough to show how highly he esteemed St. James. 
For his comments on our Epistle, see the Fragmenta in Ep. Cath. in Migne 
Patr. Gr. p. 64. 


Orat. de Paenit. v. kai ei BovAeobe mapá£fe viv akéidmioroy páprvpa, Tov 
*, > ^ » 
adeAPobeor "IákeBov $áckovra- 7) wictts Xopis TOv €pyov vekpá eor. 


Lastly Didymus (d. 394), the head of the catechetical school at. 
Alexandria, who taught Jerome and Rufinus, has left brief com- 
ments on all the Catholic Epistles. Within three years of his 
death the Western Church also, at the Council of Carthage (397), 
had formally pronounced on the Canonical character of the Epistle, 


which is quoted like the other Scriptures by Jerome and Augustine. 
See Bp. Wordsworth in Stud. Bibl. I. 128, 129. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO EARLIER WRITERS 


(1) Canonical Books of the Old Testament. (2) Apocrypha. 
(3) Philo. (4) Greek Philosophers. 


(1) Canonical Books of the Old Testament. 


Genesis— 


Besides the general reference to the history of Abraham in James 11. 21—23, 
on which compare especially Gen. xxii. 1—18, we have in James ii. 23 a 
quotation from Gen. xv. 6 kal éemwiotevoev “ABpadp rà Oe@ xai 
€AoyícÓg atvt@ eis Stkatocvyny, only reading, as in Rom. iv. 3, 
Philo, &.,€miotreuvoev Sé for kai éz. [The Hebrew here has the active 
* God counted it to him.'| It is probable also that dios Oeo) éxAnOn in the 
same verse of James is a quotation from Gen. xviii. 17 o) py Kpiiyo amo 
'"ABpaàp tot wacdos pov, where Philo reads rod $íAov pou: see the 
notes. 


i. 26 xai evrev 6 Oeós Tlomooper GyOpwrov Kar eikóva zuerépav kai kad? 
óuo0íGO cur», kal ápxerocav tav ixÜvev tis Oadtdoons kai TOY TETELY@Y TOU 
ovpavod kai TOY KTHVOY Kal TaoNS THS yrjs kai TavT@Y TOY Ep TET àv ràv épmóvrav 
éni Tis yns. This is the source of two verses in James: iii. 9 ev ai77 
evAoyodpey Tov Küptov kai IHarépa, kai €v adtn karapoj.eÓa Tovs avOparous Tovs Kad” 
ópoíegtv Oeo) yeyovóras (which should also be compared with Gen. ix. 6, as 
tracing back our duty towards our fellow-men to our common participation in 
the divine image), and iii. 7 záca yàp dcus Onpiwy re kal merewóv, éprreràv TE 
kal evaAev, Qapá(erat kai SeSapacta ty oce TH avOpwrivn, for the classification 
of animals and their subjugation to man. With this should be compared 
Gen. ix. 2. 

iv. 10 wv aiparos ro) d0cAdo0 Boa mpds pe ex THs yrs, cf. below Deut. 
xxiv. 15. 


HLxodus— 


ii. 23 see below on Deut. xxiv. 15. 
xx. 5 Gcds (yrorns, see below on Deut. iv. 24. . 
xx. 13 The LXX. here puts the seventh commandment before the sixth, as 
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in James ii. 11 and Luke xviii 20. The two latter, however, change the o? 
potxeióaeis of the former (which is preserved in Matt. v. 27) into yj) 
potxevons. 

xxii 22 mácav ynpav kai opdavoy ov kakócere: James i. 27, cf. Deut. 
Xov. 17. 


Leviticus— 


xix. 13 oix adunoets TrÓv wAnoiov...kal ov pn KkowwjÜncera. 6 gus ToU 
po Barov gov mapa goi €ws spot, cf. below Deut. ery, Ip, 

xix. 15 ov Ny mpógamov mT@xov ovde ur) Óavuáozs mpoawrov Óvvacrov: ev 
OkatogUvy Kpweis Tov TAnoioy cov: apparently the earliest use of the phrase 
AapBavery mpógamov, referred to in James ii. 1, 9. 

xix. 18dyanmnoers tov mAnaíov cov ósccavróv, quoted literally 
in James ii. 8, as in Matt. xxii. 39. 


Numbers— 


XV. 30 kai wouyx7) mris Toon ev xewi UmEepnparias, róv Ocóv oUTOS mapogvuvet,, 
James iv. 6. 


alle — 


. 7 soiov €Ovos péya Q égriv avrQ Oeós éyyi(ov, and ver. 4 ópeis of 
ere a Kópío TO Oc@ bpàv Cre mávres: James iv. 8 éyyícare TE Ocó 
kal eyyía ec bpiv. 

iv. 24 Kupwos 6 ó Beds gov Tup karavaMaov € écrí, Oeós Cyrorns, Deut. xxxii. I 
foll. as deros...éri Tots voogos aitod ém em oOnae, ver. 16 mapwguvav pe en’ 
adXorpiots, ver. 19 kai €0¢€ Kipuos Kal e(nhace, ver, 21: James i iv. 4, 5 pouxaMes 
o)K oi0are OTL 7 Qua roU Kéocpou €xOpa ToU OcoU EOTUW i.) Baeeies OTL KEV@S 7) 
ypadj Aye TIpos pOovor emumobet TO mVEvMA é KAT@RKUTEV ev TLV ; 

vi. 4 dkove “Iopann, Kuvpuos 6 Ocós qp 9v ets €g riv, quoted exactly 
in Mark xii. 29, referred to in James ii. 19. 

xi. 14 Óóce rv veróv 77 yy cov Kal ópav Tpwipov K. oyruiov, cf. Hos. vi. 4, 
Jer. v. 24, Joel ii. 23, Zech. x. 1: James v. 7. 

xiv. 2 kai ce € Ee NE Eat o Kupwos 6 Ocós cov yeverOat ve Nady abrQ mepiobatov : 
James ii. 5. 

xxiv. 15 avOnpepov ámobócets TÓV pur Boy abroi. . .órt meus égTi Kai...kar a D o- 
jgerat kata cov mpós Kuptov xdi €c rav €v coi &papría, Exod. ii. 
23 à véBn 7 Boy abr y mpos TOV Gedy, Jer. xxii. 13, Mal. iii. 5: James v. 4 
ido) 6 puros. TOV dpnaávrov Tas xepas nv, 6 EE ag’ Duar, Kpage 
kai ai Boat Tov Ücpimávrav eis Ta óra Kupiov ZafBaóÓ eioeAnAvOar, iv. 17 ápapría 
avrà eoriv. 

xxviii. 58 TÓ Ovopa TO évrtuov, TO Oavpactoy TovTO, Kvpiov Toy Ocóv cov : James 
li, 7 TO kaAóv à ovopa. 

xxxii. 18 Ocor Tov yevvijcavra oe éykaréAures ; James i. 18. 

xxxii 36—39 éyó dmokreive kai (jv moujso : James iv. 12, cf. ver. 6. 


Joshua— 


ii esp. verses 5, 11, 12, 15, 16 : referred to in James ii. 25 polos kai 'Paáàf 1) 
Topyn ouk €& épyov Elixanatn jensen TOUS d'yyéXovs kai érépa 60@ exBadovca 


and Heb. xi. 31. 
I. Kings— 


iii. 9—12 (prayer of Solomon): James i. 5 ef tis Aeízerat codias aireitw 
mapa tov Ou8óvros Oeo zrácww datas. 

xviii. 1, 42 (prayer of Elijah): James v. 17, 18, and Luke iv. 25. 

2 Chron. xx. 7 Art not thou our Father who gavest it (the land) to Abraham 
thy friend (Heb.) : James ii. 23. 
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Job. The general moral of this book, that patient endurance of 
affliction leads to wisdom and to final happiness, is also that 
enforced in the Epistle of James: see especially xlii. 12 6 8é 
Kupios eUXoyngce rà écxara 'lo(8 i) rà ÉwmpocÓcv: James v. 11 
T)v UTomovnY 'log 2kovcare kai TO TéXos Kupíov eere. 


v. 17 pakáptos ávÓpemos ov i Aey£ev 6 Kópios : James i, 12. 

Vil. 9 óomep véios àzmokaÜapÓév am ovpavod k.r.A. : James iv. 14. 

xiii. 28 raAatovrat...Gomep iuár ovo qrófporov: Jamesv.2 raiparia 
)uQy a gróB pora yéyovev. 

xxiv. 24 moddovs yàp ékákoge TO UW@pa avro), €euapávÓm be óomep 
poAóxy ev kav parci) BoTEP TTAXVS ard Kadauns abróparos dm omecórv; 
ib. xxvii, 21 avadnwWerat 06 avróv (róv mÀovowov) kaí a ov Kal àmeAevacerat, 
cf. below, Jonah iv. 8: James i. 10, 11 (6 zÀAovatos) ws ávOos xóprov rapexeóae- 
Tau üvéreiXev yap 6 7jAtos aiv TO kava avt kal é£jpavev Tov xóprov Kal TO dvÜos abro 
€£émeaev...oUros Kal 6 TAOVGLOS paparOncerat. 

xxxiii. 23 dyyedo. Oavar n $ ópo« (not in the Heb.) : James iii. 8 (yAaooa) 
peat? iov Oavarnpdpov. 


Psalms— 


vii. 14 Bdiynoey adikiav, cvvéEAABE móvov, kai érekev advoplar: 
James i, 15 7 emiOupia ovdAdaBovea ríkre: ápapríav. 

xii. 2 év xapdia kai év kapdia edddnoay: James i. 8 diyuyos. 

xxiv. 4 dÓdos xepoi kai kaÜapós 77 Kapdia, cf. lxxiii. 13: James iv. 8 
kaÜapicare xeipas, duaprw@doi, kai dyvicate kapO(as, Ocyrvxot. 

1l.20karà ro? addeAHod cov kareAáXeuss: James iv. 11 6 karalaAov 
dOeAdo)...karaXaAet vopov. 

Ixxxiii. 13,14 6 Geds pov O00 abrots as T po xov...occi m üp 0 dtapr€Eet 
Spupoy, acet PACE karakavcat ópr, : James iii. 5 yA(kov wip rAikqv VAnv avámet, 
ver, 6 pdoyifovaa róv rpoxóv THs yevéaeos. 

Ixxxv. 9 eyyis trav hoBovpevay abróv TO c oT: ptov AUTO, TOV kara- 
ckgvócau 0ó£av ev tH yj jp: James ii. 1 rjv mlotw Tod Kupiov zjuóv 
'Iyco) Xptorod, ras b0€Ens. » 

ciii. 8 oikrippwy kai éAeruev 6 Küptos, pakpóOvpos Kat rroNveAeos, cf. Joel ii. 13, 
Ps, Ixxxvi. 15, Exod. xxxiv. 6: James v. 11 soAóemAayxyvós éorw 6 Kupuos x. 
oikTippov. 

exix. 45 ‘I will walk at liberty, for I seek thy precepts’: James i. 25 vópos 
eAevOepías. 

exxvi. 6, 7 (sowing in tears, reaping in joy): James v. 7, see below on Hos. 
vi. 1—3. 

exl 3 7kóvgsav yAóccav aüràv aoe dhews, ids daomiday imo rà xe 
ajràv: James iii. 8. 


Proverbs— 


ii 6 Ocds bidoor codíav: Jamesi. 5 ei ris Aeírerat coias aireitw mapa 
ToU Oi0óvros Oeo) rác. PN 

ii. 34 Kupios imepnpdvors dvritdacerar taretvois 0€ Sidace 
xápiv : quoted literally (except for the change of Kuptos into 6 Geós) in James 
iv. 6 and 1 Pet. v. 5. i Tn 

x. 12 ‘Hatred stirreth up strife, but love covereth all sins’ (LXX. picos 
éyeiper veikos, mavras 0€ Tods uj] pidoverxodvtas Kahimrer duMa) : James v. 20 ó 
emotpéeWas duaprodov...cadrvwer AROS ápapriàv, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
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SUN moXvAoyías obk exhevén dpapriay, cf. xii. 13 8 ápapríav 
XeiAéov énmimmen eis mayidas dpapt@dAds, vi 2: James ill. 2 
€t TUS €v oye ov maet, otros réAetos avnp. 

. 90 ék kapmov Ótkavogivys ierat óévüpov (07s: James iii. 
18, AER de Stkaoovyys € ev «(pny ameíperat Tols 7TOLOUG LV eiptjvav. 

xiv. 21 ó áruu dC ov m évnrás ápaprávev: James ii. 6 7ruuácare Tov zTo Xv. 
Cf. Sir. x. 22. 

xvi. 27 àvijp ádpov...ém i TOV €autTou XErheov Onoavpi¢Cer mip: 
James iii. 6 kal 7) yA@ooa mp...7) proyiCopern uno TIS yeevyns, cf. v. 3. 

xix. 3 djpoc ivy avdpos Avpaivera tas ddovs avro), Tov 0€ Ocóv airiarat 
TH kapdia avTov: James i. 13, 14. 

xxvi. 28 yhaooa Wevdys pacet dMjeiav, cTópa de aoreyov Tout dkaTaoTa- 
cias: James i iii. 16 ózov dros Kat épi&ía, €ket dkaracragía. 

Xxvi. 1. uj kavxóà rà eis aUptoy, oU yàp yiv@okets TiTEEETAL 
7) €mioUca, ib. ii. 28: James iv. 12, 14, 16 dye viv of Aéyovres Züpepov 7 
abpiov zropevaóp.eÜa...otrives ovk émiorag0e TO THs abptov...vüv 0€ kavxaae ev rais 
adafovias. 

xxvii. 21 Óoktp tov dpyvpio kai xpvod TUpoats, avip de Óokcpáterat 
ova oTOpaTos eykopeaovrav abróv, cf. xvii. 3 ógmep Ookiiáerat ev kapíivo apyupos 
Kal xpvgós, oUres ekAekrai kapdiat mapa Kupig : James 1. 3, iii. 2. 

xxix. 11 édy ibys dvópa rax vv év Adyots, yivooke Ort Edmida EXEL uaAXov 
appey avrov, cf. xiii. 3: James i. 19. 


Eeclesiastes-— 


vii. 9 i) o7 evons € mveiparí Gov ToU (vp ovo Oat, dru Óvpós ev kóhzo 
àdpóvov avaraverat: James i. 19 Bpadds eis dpyny. 


Isaiah— 


1. 11—17 ri pot tANO0s ràv Óvatàv tov; Xéyec Kóptos* mAnpns eipi óNokavpárcv 
«piv...V oí c a a Ó e, kadapot yéveaÓOc...náÜere kaXóv TOLeEty...Kpivare 
oppav®e kal Ókaocare x7 pav, cf. Exod. ii. 23, xxii. 22: James i. 25, 26, 27, 
iv. 8 

v. 7—9 ‘He looked for judgment, but behold oppression ; for righteousness, 
but behold a cry (x pav yn). Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field...5 kov o Ón yàp eis rà óra Kupiov ZaBaóoÓ ravra 
(the Heb. of the last clause is different), cf. Deut. xxiv. 15: James v. 1—4. 

xO. dif, 18, ef con Psa. Ixxxiii. 14. 

xiii. 6 3NONUCGSG €yyis yàp ? y épa Kvpíov: James v. 1 quoted below 
under Jer. xxv. 34. 

xxxii 17 kal €orac Ta €pya Sixarocvrns E Lp vn, cf. above Prov. xi. 
30: James iii. 18 kapzós 8e Óikatoa vns € ev eipnvn a meíperat rois Tr0LOU LV eipyrnv. 

xl. 6, 7 màca oapé Xópros kal maca dd€a avOpearrou os avOos x ópTov. 
€ Empáv 07 6 X6pros kai TÓ avOos e£émea e, TO Oe pnya ToU Oeov Nuav 
pever eis TOv ai@va: James i. 10, 11 (ó mhovauos) & os avOos Xóprov mapeAevaerav 
dvéreiÀev yap 6 7jAtos...kal E Tov xóprov kai TO avOos avro é£émeoev. Cf. 
below 1 Pet. i. 24, where the quotation is given almost verbatim. 

xli. 8. The seed of Abraham my friend (Heb.): James ii. 23. 

l. 9 ons karajáyezav tpas : James v. 2 rà iparia arróBpora, ver. 3 (6 tds) áye- 
Ta Tas cápkas vpav. 

liv. 5—8. ‘Thy Maker is thy husband (the LXX. is different)...the Lord 
hath called thee as a wife forsaken...even a wife of youth when she is cast 
Off ^... xp óvov pikpv karéAumróv oe kal em eAéovs peyddou ehenow oe ev Supe 
pup à "néorpea TO mpócemóv pov amd coU kal €v éAéet aievío éXerjgo ae, eurev ó 
ovcdpevos ce Kopios : James iv. 6, 7. Cf. above, Deut. iv. 24, 
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lxi. 1 ró mvevpa Kupiou er eHE-. .eUayyeNoac dat mTOXOls áméaTaAké pe, cf. xxix. 
19:.James ii. 5 6 Geós éfeAéfaro rois mr@xovs TH kócpo xAnpovópovs THs 
fac uAeí(as. 


Jeremiah— 


1X. 23 un kavxácÓo | ó gopos ev TH copia avtot Kal Au) kavxda ba 6 Ó la xvpós ev 
TH lg xit avtou kal p kavxác 8o ó mTÀoUctos év TO TOUTY abro, 
arn 7 ev TOUTO kavxdcdo Ó Kavxopevos, TvvLely kal ytvoc- 
Kev ore eyo eipl Kvptos 6 Toray €Acos kai «pipa kai Ótkato- 
civyv emi THs YAS). Oru €v TOU TOUS TÓ OeXnpa HOV, Reyer Kvpuos : James i. 
9, 10 kavyáaÓc Sé 6 düeAdós 6 ramewós év rà Uer abro), 6 0€ mAovoLS ev TH 
ramewóget avro, i. 18 BovArjeis Km: Ass 10, LS. vio LT 

xil 3 ayvicov avTovs eis pe pav opayns : James Verde 

xxv. (xxxii) 34 dXaXá£ar e. kai kekpá£are kai kómreaÓe. » Ort 
etAnpodnaay at mepae UpPO@D eis e $ayfv, xii, 3 dyvurov avtovs €is 
BE pay c ay: s avrav: James v. 1 kNavoare OdoAUCorTES € emt rais raAauropíats 
vuv rais émepxop.évaus, ib. ver. 5 €Opéate ras kapdias ev zuépa a days, ib. 1v. 9 
TraAavroprncare kai zevÓraare kai kAavgare. 


Esekiel— 
xxxiii. 31, 32 dkovovor rà prpará cov kai avrà ov ui] moujgovaw : James i, 22 
23 yiverOe 0€ moujrai Aóyov kai py) akpoarai povoy. 


Daniel— 


xii. 12 uakáptos 6 tropévav: James v. 11 iSov paxapiCoper roUs vmropé- 
vovras, ib. i. 19. 


Hosea— 


i. 6. dvriracaópevos avtirdEopat avrois, cf. Prov. iii. 34: James iv. 6. 

vi. 1—4 ‘Come and let us return unto the Lord, for He hath torn and He 
will heal us?...«ai jet ws veros niv T pinos kai oye Lpos: James 
V. 7 paxpoOvpycare oiv ddehpor € ews TIS mapovaías | TOU Kupiov. *Tdovd 6 yeepyos 
exd€xera Tov Típtov kapmóv THs 5s pakpoÜvuàv ew airQ ews AdáBy mpóipov kai 


OYruaov. 
vi. 6 éAeos O€Xw 1) Óvo (av: James ii. 13. 
Joel — 


nl knpi£are. ..uóri. mápegruv ?pépa Kvpíov, Ore éyyV s: James v. 8 
otnpigate Tas Kapdias tuwv ore 7) rapovaía TOU Kupiov j/yyi«e. 


Amos— 


ii. 10 * They know not to do right who store up violence and robbery i in 
their palaces’ of Onaavpifovtes dàuwav Kat Tahaurrwpiay ev Tals Xópaus 
avroy : James v. 3, 4 eOnoavpicate ev écxadrais zjuépais idod 6 pucOos...TaV 
dpyaávrav Tas Xxopas Dpdr...Kpacer, 

ix. 12 dws exQntno@ow oí kardXour ot TOV dvÓpómav kai závra rà ev ed 
ods émLkékAmrau TO Óvopd pov Em aürovs, eyer Kipwos : James ii. 7 
TO kaAóv óvopa TO emuxAnbev ef twas. The verse is quoted with slight varieties 
in the speech of St. James (Acts xv. 17). 


Jonah— 


iv. 8 xai €yévero dpa TóÓ dvareiXat TOY jov Kat mpoaéra£ev 6 Ocós 
TveVpart kaíg ovi ovykaiovTt, kai emára£ev 6 Hos eri Thy Kepadny ToU 
"Ievá, see above on Job xxiv. 24: James i. 11. 
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Micah— 


vi. 5 7 Sexatogvvyn ToU Kvpiov is said to consist, not in ritual or offer- 
ings, but in doing justly and loving mercy: James i. 20 dpyn yap dvópós Owato- 
cuvny Oco) ovk epyagerat, cf. ver. 27. 


Zechariah— 


i. 3 emorpeware mpós pe, Neyer Küpios tov Suvdpewy kal émiarpaQrjcopat mpós 
tpas: James iv. 8 cited above on Deut. iv. 7. 

i. 14—16 rade Neyer Kópios, 'E(Aoxa thy ‘lepovoadnp Kal thy Sumy (rov péeyav 
...0uà rovro héyevsKupios "Emurtpewo@ emi ‘lepovcadnp ev oiktipp@, kai 6 otkds pov 
avotxodopnOnoera év adtn, ib. viii. 2, 3: James iv. 6 quoted above on Isa. liv. 5. 

ii. 5 ‘I will be the glory in the midst of her’ (LXX. eis 99£av) : James ii. 1 
quoted on Psa. Ixxxv. 9. 

vi. 14 6 8€ oré$avos gota rots $mopévovaoc (Hebrew different) : 
James i. 12 paxdpios ávrjp os tropever greiag àv Gre Sdkipos »yevópevos Ajurerat Tov 
oredavoy ths Cors. 

x. 1 aireioOe mapa Kupiov veróv kaÜ' ópav mpoipor kai oyruov : James v. 7. 

xlii. 9 Soke avro)s ws Soxysacerat TO xpvatov, cf. Mal. iii. 3: James 1. 3, 12. 


Malachi— 


li. 6 év eiprjvn KarevOivey emopevOn pet époU Kal rodXods éméorpewrev ard adtkias: 
James iii. 18 quoted above on Prov. xi. 30. 

ii. 5 €oopacpaprus...emitovsamoarepovrvtas pic Óóv uuo oTov 
kal tos karaüvvagTevovrTas xn pav kai rovs kovÜvA(Covras 6p pavo? s...kal 
rovs pr poBoupevous pe, Neyer Kópios mavrokpárep : James v. 3, 4quoted above on 
Amos iii. 10, Deut. xxiv. 15, also James i. 27, ii. 6, cf. above Exod. xxii. 22. 

iii. 6 éyó Kupios 6 Oeós bpàv kal ovk nANoiwpar: James i. 17, cf. Numb. 
xxi. 19. 

iv. 2 jÀvos Sixavcocvvns : James i. 17. 


(2) APOCRYPHA. 


Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach— 


Beside the general resemblance between this book and the 
Epistle of St. James on the use of the Tongue, seen in Sir. xix. 
6-12, xx. 4—7, 17-19, xxxv. 5-10, xxviii. 13-26 as compared with 
James iii, we may notice the following closer resemblances. 


. ^ € 
i.19 od Óvvocerat Ovpodns àv) p (al. Óvpós adios) buxat@Onvat, 7 
\ c \ ^ ~ 3 ^ ^ > iz = 
yap pom Tov Óvpo) abro) mraots avro : James i. 20. 
= , , . “* 3. X 
1.95 uj mpoogérAOns Kupio év kapdia Sica, ib. ii, 12—14 ovai... 
^ , , ^ 
ápaproAQ émiBaivovri emt 0vo rpiBovs ovai kapdla wapetpery, 
PONE E ; ob s : 
riod TiO TEVEL, Oval opiv rois drodwAeKooL THY om opoviv, ib. v. 9. 10 ur 
4, > , > ay [4 [715 M € 6 , À DEN, 6 2 
mopevou ev maon árpamQ' ovTws 6 duapt@dos 6 OiyAw@ooos toh ea Tn pt y- 
pévos ev ovvere cov, kai eis Cora gov 6 Aóyos : James i. 8, v. 8. 
mm ^ " " ' 
ii. 1—6 ei zpooépxr SovAevew Kupío éroipacov rrjv Wuxny aov...ets TELpac- 
, , er 3 
pov...kai ev aáNAáyp acu TaTELV@TEwS cov pakpobUpnooY, OTL ev 
, * =| , , > ^ 3 , 
mupt Soxipacerac xpvaós, ib. iv. 17, 18 (7j copia) Bacavice: avróv ev maióeía 
a = a ^ ^ , - , 
abrjs es o eumorevon TH wWvxr avrov, kai zeupág et abróv ev rois Ówatópaguw 
, - ^ ae , , 
adrns, kai TaAW...aroKadiwpet ait@ Ta kpvmrà avrrs, XXXl. 9. 10 6 wohvmetpos ek- 
Sinynoerat civeow* 0s oik éreipá£r Oriya oiüev : James i. 2. 
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iii. 17 ev mpaürmrt rüépya cov dieEaye : James iii. 13. 

iii. 18 óc o péyas ei, rTocovro Tamevvod wTeauT oy, Kai €vavtt Kupiou 
etpnoets xápw, ib. x. 21 mAoí ctos kai Evdokos kai m To Xós, TO kaíXrpa 
avt@v PdBos Kupíov: James i. 9, 10. 

iv. 1—6 THY Conv ToU TT@XOV p) dmogTepnoans..ámo 0eopévov 
m 7) amo oTpe Ean s 6pOadpov kal ur) 09s Térov avOpare karapágag Gat oe’ KaTapw- 
pévov yap ge ev mupía Wuxjs avrov THs dejyoews avtov emakovoetat ó 
Totjoas avrov, ib, xxxii. 13, 17: James v. 4, ii. 15, 16. 

iv. 10 yivovdphavois as ratipkai dvrl dvdpostH pntplavTar, 
kal €on ósvios ‘Ypiorov: James i. 27. 

iv. 29 p yivov rpaxvs (al. Taxvs) €v yAooon cov kai voOpos kai Tapel- 
pévos ev rois &pyows gov, ib. v. 11 yivov raxis év dkpoacer cov, kai ev 
Bene De pdéyyou dmokpioey: James i. 19, ii. 14—26. 

7. 13 0ó£a kal arupia ev hada, Kai yAoooa dvOpdmov TTÓOCLS AUTO, 
ib xix. 16 Tis ovxX páprgoev é€v TH yooon abro); ib. xiv. 1 
pakáptos ávijp Os OvK ohigOnoerv ev ordpare abro, ib, xxii. 25 ris 
daoer emi arópa pov QvAakrv. ..tva. n TETW AT ATS, Kal 7) yAOood pov ároAéo 
ue, 2b. xxv. 8, xxviii. 26: James iii. 2. 

vi. 18 es 6 apotptayv kai ó cmeipov mpogéA8e ait (copia), kai 
dvápeve ToUs dya8ois Kapmovs aris: James v. 7. 

vii. 10 py OMyoyrvxrays € €v 1j) TPOTEVXT TOV : James i. 6. 

x^ picti) €vavrt Kupiou Kal dvOparrav umepngpavia, ver. 9 Ti 
dmepnpaveverat yn. kai g7000s; ver. 12 à p x i) imepnpavias av Op w- 
Tov dmograpévov aro Kvpítov, kat dmó Tov moujcavros avrov dmégT!) 1) 
kapOla avrov, ver. 18 ovk ékriwcTat dvÓpórrots Umepnpavia, iy xau “19 
Bdehvypa imeprdvo tareworns, ib. xv. 8 7 copia pakpay eatuv ómepm- 
pees: James iv. 6. 

. 22 ov Sikatoy drip dc au m T o XÓv GuvETOY kai ob kabnker So€acar avdpa 


Se James ii. 2, 3, 6. 


X. 10 Bacievs oTjuepov kal abpiov TeheuTn el, 25: x: 165 17 (where the 
rich oppressor says) eópov ávármaugir kal vov payopat eK TOV daB Ran kal OUK 
ode Tis Kaupos mapehevoetat kal karareiwet aita érépois 
kai dmo@aveirat: James iv. 14. 

xi. 25 Kdkaots Spas € TIAN 7 po yyy trovet Tpudys : James 1. 25. 

xii. 11 égz aired ws ékuepaxós écomrporv: James i. 23. 

xiv. 23 (pakápuos ávjp) 6 rapakümrov Ou ràv Ovpidoy abris (codías) : 
James i. 25. - 

xv. 6 (6 PoBovpevos Kvptov) eüjpoavvqv Kal c Téavov dyaXMaágaros xai 
óvopa ai@vos KarakXgpovopic et: James i. 12. 

xv. 11—20 E eis re dua Kv ptov dnéorny a yap enlonoey ov 
mou]Geu" p) eimps OTe abTós Be emhavn oer, ov yap xpelav exe avopos 
ápaproAoU. m üv BOeXvyna épiongey 6 Kvptos...avtos e£ a apxns emroinaev 
avOpwrov kal ker avTiov ev xecpi 0raBovAtov Qv TOÜU...ÉVavTL 
dvÓpómov ij 7 €o7 Kal 6 Üdvaros kal ó éàv evdoknan SoOncerat 
ajTÓ: James i. 12—15. 

xvii. 3, 4 kar eikóva éavroO emoinoe avTous’ cÓnke Tov po jBov 
avrov émi madons capkós kai karakupievew Onpl@v kai mereuvóv: 
James iii. 9, T. 

xvii. 26 Ti horecvdrepoyv HrALov; kal TovTO ékAXeímes, ib. xxvii. 
116 € appov os c eXyvzy aAXotobrat: James i. 17. 

xvin 15, xxx 16, xliii. 22 kaí c ov: James i. 11. 

xviii, 17 popos dxapíaros àv ettet kat Sdaces Backávov extyket dpOahpovs, 
xx. 14 (adbpev) diya 0ócet kal woAAG Ovecdvet, xli. 22 pera ro 
Sodvat py oveidice: James i. 5. 

xix. 18—22 müca copia poBos Kvpíov kai év rác] copia 
moingtus vópov...cort Tavovpyia kai avrn BOéAXvypa, xxi. 12 ow 
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madevOnoetal Os ovK &ori. mavoüpyos €g TLOÓ€ mavovyía zÀyÓsvovoa 
mexpiav: James iii. 1317. 

xxi. 15 (oyor copov) HKOVO-ED 6 omataAGy kai amnpecey aitd, xxvli. 13 
6 yéAos avráv €v czaráAg ápaprías : James v. 5. 

xxvii. 1,25 exDuciy mapa Kupiov evpycer exdixnow...ap es aóíkypa rà 
mTÀ9coíov gov, kal rote ÓegÜévros cov ai dpapTtiat gov hv On- 
covrav: James ii. 13. 

xxvil 12 éàv prvonons gmwérpa. exkanoeTal, kai éày mTVoNS em avróv oBeo- 
Onoerar, kai aupdrepa Ek ToU coTóparós gov efehevorerau. Wudupov kal diyhoooor 
«arapáa at, xxxi. 24 eis edyopevos Kal eis karapcp.evos, Tivos Mavis eicakovgerat 6 
Oeomórns; James iii. 10. 

xxviii. 13— 926, esp. ver. 14i y^ecca Tpirn mo\Aovs écdAevce, kai Qiéa rna ev 
avTovs amo dÓvovs eis eOvos kai TrÓAeLs Óxvpàs kaÉeiAe, ver. 18 zoAÀAoi ézeaav ev 
oTOparte paxaípas, aXX ovx as oi memt@xortes Ova yMoocav, ver. 21 Óávaros 
movnpós 6 Odvaros aiTi, $, KaL AvatreNijs padXov 6 aons avTns’ ov py 
KpaTnoy eboeBav Kal ev 7H prove auras ov kanoovrac ot karahetrovtes 
Küpiov epmecovyTat eis abrqv, Kal ev avrois €kkarnceTau kal ov u) c BeoO7* 
émamograAjgerat avtois à s KE ov, xai o s wapdadts Avpaveira avrovs : James 
ii. 5—8. 

xxix. lOdm óAec ov ápybptov Ov adeGov kal pidrov kai py ie Órro 
umd tov A(fov eis ám à A cvav' bes roy na avpóv gov kar. €vroAàs _Ywpiorov, kai 
AvavreMjoe got p.AXXoy 7) 7) TÓ xpvatov, xii. 10 os yàp ó XaAkósiov Tat, 0 UT@S 
)TovypíaavTo b xxxlv. 5 6 dyyazrov xpvaíiov ov OwatoÉnaerat, Kal ó OL@K@Y 
dtapOopay abrós mÀnoÓfcerat: : James v. 2, 3. 

xxxi. 29 povevov TOL mAngiov 6 adatpovpevos cvpBiwow kai ékxéov aipa | 6 
dmogTepóv pia Oov pia tov: James v. 4. 

xxxvi. 2 6 Ümokpwópevos ev vóo as ev katarytde mAotov: James i 1. 6. 

xxxvlii. 9 év adppootnpati cov py mapáBAeze, aX evEarKupi@katiaitros 

iáceraí oe: James v. 14. 


Book of Wisdom— 


11,9, 9 e» amhornre kapocias (ytnoare avrov (roy Kóptov), ort cipia erat 
TOUS ji) mreipátovaw avróv, €udavi£era, 0€ rois py amioTovoW av’T@. okoALOL yàp 
Aoywrpoi xwpifovew aro Oeo) : James i. 6—8, ii. 4, iv. 3. 

1. ll $vAd fac 0c EAR VU, URN EE op ei- 
cage yhooons: James iv. 11, v. 

ll. 4 mapeAevoertat ó Bion TT à s ixvm y € € 9 s, xai os ÓOLLXAÀYy 
0iackcÜaa Ürja erat diwxGecica iro ákrivov Mov: James iv. 14. 

0 — i. 10 karaüvvagreógcopev m évmra Oikatoy, py $etaópeÜa x"pas, 
12—20, esp. ver. 20 Óavár o acynpou kara0ikág ou ev aitoy, cf. xv. 14, 
xvii. 2: James ii. 6, v. 6. 

23 6 O«ós extice Tov avOpwroy ém adpOapaia, kai eikóva rs idias 
ij EE emoígaev avTOv: James iil. 9. 

iii. 4—6 ev oe dvOpáav eav kokag ÓGguv (oi Sikatot), ) eXris a’Tav aO av a- 
giasmANpNS, kai 0A (ya mar Seu errs SHE YEA Bele uae 
OTL 6 B émeípagev QUTOUS. ..GS xpvoov...edokipagev avtovs: James i. 
2, 3, 12, 

v. 8 7 dduer fis 5 tumepnpavia; kai tl movTos pera áAaCoveías 
ovpBEeBAnra 7 np i mapnrAGevekeivanayra Os G KL a, ver. 15, 16 dikaros 0€ 
.Anpovrat To Bagiretov THs eümpemeías kai TO Steen wa TO) 
kadAXAovs ék xevpós Kvpíov: James iv. 6, 16, i. 10, 11, 12. 

vii. 7 foll. viii ix. x., wisdom given in answer to prayer: James i. 5. 

vi. 18 rpomóv adAdayas kai petaBodas katpoy, ver. 29 €or yàp 
sopia eümpemeoaTépa y À(ov kal ómép Tacay doTtpav ÜÓécuv, dori 
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gvykpwopévr eüptakerau mpoTepa’ TOVTO meV yàp drabéxeTarvvée, copias 

€ ovK dvTioaxvet kaxkia: James i. 17. 

ix. 6 Kav ydp tis 5j TéheELOS ev viois áv0pórov TiS áró coU codQías 
dmovons eis ovdev AoytoOnoerac; James i. 5. 

ix. 17 8ovAgv S€ covris €yva, ei py ocv €0okas codíav, kai 
émeuWas TO dyiov cov zveuua amo üyrío rov James i. 2—5, iii. 15, 17. 

xi. 9 óre yàp éme.páoa Ono av, kaimep ev éXéei TaLdevopevol, éyvocav màs per 
Opyijs Kpwopevor àa eBecs é£Sacavi(ovro: rovrovs uv yàp ws TaTHp vovÜeràv é Óok(pa- 
0 à $, €ketvovs 0€ às Bacike’s karaÜ0tká(ov é£gracas : James i. 2, 3, 12. 


[For other quotations in illustration of our Epistle, taken from 
the Apocrypha and other Jewish writings, especially from Judith, 
4 Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, Jubilees, Enoch, 4 Esra, Apoca- 
lypsis Mosis, Testamentum Abrahae, Pirke Aboth, see Spitta's 
Briefe d. Jakobus.] 


(3) Puro. 


Mund. Opif. M. i. p. 7 (ró vogróv pas) éorw vmepovpámws doT)p mmy) Ter 
aigcÜnràv adorépwv: James 1. 17. 

Leg. All. i. p. 50 M. pirodapos àv 6 Ocós xapi€erar rà dyaba Tact kai Tots ju) 
reAetow, Plantat. p. 342 riv ék Tod mpoatperikós. eivau Pidddwpov...eArida Cwmv- 
pew: James i. 17. 

p. 52 contrasts rjv émíyetov c odíav with rjv Ócíav kai ot páviorv: 
James iii. 15, 17. 

ib. od yàp Sverat kai o Bévvvrat arn del méjvkev ávareANov 6 0p60s 
Aóyos: James 1. 17. 

p.64mepírrov mavovpyías dméxcoOav: Jamesi. 21 drodeuevn rácav... 
Teplaooetlay kakía s. 

p. 72 wav uév oàv TO yevvnróv ávaykaiov rpémeao av tótv yáp eot 
TOUTO avro), Gg mep Oeo? TO ürpemrov eiva, cf. p. 82: James i. 17. 

p. 72 6 vois aiv wodXais óvvápect kal &&eow. &yevvaro, hoyiKn, Vrvxw, vr, 
ore kai aicOnrixy : James iii. 15. 

p. 80 érav yàp ápaprg...air.árau. rà Oeia, rv iü(av rpomrjv mpoo- 
ám Tov Gea, cf. De Prof. p. 558: James i. 13, 14. 

p. 86 KdAdorov dyGva roürov Oii8Ngcov kai a mov0acov c Te av o7 vat 
kata THs TOs dÀNovs vikwons 5jO0vijs kaMóv Kal eükAea a réQavov: 
James i. 12. 

p. 102 Swped xai ebepyecía kai xápwcua Oco0 rà mr ávra, 108 Geov 
tOvov rà pév dyaÉà mporewe Kai POave Oepovpevov, cf. i. p. 161, 
ii. p. 246 : James 1. 17. 

p- 108 rov éykópova Oeiov Porwy Aóyov : James i. 17. 

p. 131 Comparison of reason and passion to the ship and the chariot guided 
by the rudder and the reins, cf. Agric. i. 271: James iii. 3, 4. 

p. 132 Folly of forming plans without reference to Providence : James iv. 13. 

p. 185 otro e&épyovrat pev aro ràv ápapruárov, eis érepa 0e eiaépxovrav TOY 
dé redeiws éykparr) det mávra pevyew rà ápaprruara kai rà pel{w kai rà eAárro : 
James ii. 14. 





1 Many of the quotations which follow will be found in Schneckenburger’s com- 
mentary and in Siegfried's Philo, pp. 310 foll. 
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p. 141 avarykn órav aro TIS TOU OeoU pavracias e£ n Otávota.. .ve&s avríka 
SaXarrevovans vpómov, dvrurrarobvrov Butos mvevpárov, Be kai ékeige Peper bar : 
James i. 6. 

Cherubim i. p. 142 M. ró pev Oetov árpemrov, ró 0€ yevópevov vae 
peraBNróv : James i. 17. 

P. 147 is 6 ameipav rà Kaa mÀrjv ó rày OXov TaTNHP; ameipe: prev otros, TO 0€ 
yévvnpa 70 iStov 6 0 Eomerpe Swpeirar : James i. 18. 

p. 149 órav 6 év np yous aicOnoet -À^9cíacg, joe gc vAXapBávet 

EY KU LOY Te yiveTtat kai evs @divet Kal ríkr et kaküv Yrvxrs TO 
péywrov: James i. 15. 
. 1616 Geds Óopyvrikós TOv ámávr ov: James i 115 fe 

Sacr. Ab. et Caini p. 113 T avreXeis ai rod adyewnrov Óopeal mz aáaat: 
James i. 17. 

pal yf veciv p adXo y cod TpOTeTLTKAT : : James i. 23, iii. 6. 

p. 181 00x iva cáAov kal T omny Kat k«Aóbova oec kal €keige Q o p ov- 
p€vos doráros UTopevns, GAN tva, Gomep eis...Mypéva THY APETHY ADPLKO- 
pevos, Be8aícos iópvvÓgs: James i. 6. 

Deterius potiori insidiari p. 195 wemdavnrat 75s mpós evcéBewav 6000 Op o- 
keíav ávri óotórgros nyovpevos: James i. 27. 

p. 196 emrcropigwy rais rod avveitóros nviats tov avdadn Spopov 
y^oórrn)s, ef. Mut. Nom. p. 615, Sacr. Ab. et C. 171: James iii. 2. 

p.199 mT»Yy!) Aóyov Otávota kai aTópuov abre Aóyos, Gre rà EvOvpnpata bia rovrov 
xabatrep vápara ávaxeirat : : James iii. 10. 

P. 200 ax ahiv@ kexpnpévous ydwrrn, cf. Somn. M. i p. 695 rd oropa 
edcavres GxaXivewroy, Monarch. ii. p. 219: James i. 26. 

Poster. Caini 230 and 231,a description of the diwuxos, esp. ovT@s yap 
aTpeTmT@ WvX mpós TOV árpemrov Ocóv povn Tpdagobds éaviv: 
James i. 7, 

ib Geos né» idtov c Tác is, yevéaeos 0€ peraBacis: James i. 17, 
lii. 6. 

p. 244 75 mpós Ocóv 650s, dre Baciiéws ovca, eikóros ovóuacra. Baca (Xux qr... 
jv ó vópos kaXet Oeo? pua: James ii. 8. 

p. 261 rjj» puaáperov kai Prndovoy *y évea vv, cf. above p. 177: James iii. 6. 

Deus immut. p. 284 ov povoy duxaoas éAeei, GAN’ eAenoas Otkdler’ mpeoBvTEpos 
yàp Sikns 6 €Aeos Tap avrà €oTw : James i ai We. 

Agricultura p. 316 ovSev gor 6 pz) mpos ndovns SedeagOev etrAkva- 
rat, cf. p. 512, 568, ii. p. 470, 474: James i. 14. 

p. 322 órav 5 ADS Bier dis kai emi Ovpas àv On rvyxávy: James 
v. 8, 9. 

De Plantatione p. 335 kaÜdámep dvig xav j^ Los OXoy Tov obpavoU kÜkAov 
pe éyyovs avamwAn po i, Toy avTOY rpómov ai apetns akrives avahapyaca 70 Sta- 
volas Xwpiov peoróv avyns kaÜapás amepyafovra, cf. p. 566, 631, ii. p. 254: 
James i. 17. 

De Ebrietate p. 368 Tov ev ux TOV emiÜvpiàv eppuvrAtov móAeygorv, 
cf. Victim. à. 253 6r@ éykáÜmvraw kal é€AAoX@GLY émiÜvuíay, 
also p. 445, 678, ii. 205: James iv. 1. 

De Conf. Linguae p. 412 Bpadds apedjoat, Taxus BAávra: : James i. 19. 

De Migr. Abr. p. 445 ei yap ris Bovdnbein TOY axr ov plas yv x75 Oavet- 
pra modhas a ay eUpot Ta€ets Akoopovaas, ày 00vai 7) ewmLOvpiat 
. Kat ai TOUTOV gvyyevets Taguapxovar: James iv. 1. 

ib. obros 6 Gpos earl Tov peyadov, TO TO Ocà avveyyi(ew 7) à 6 Ocds avveyyite : 
James iv. 8. 

p. 454 pev oov pre Tov eis ciXoyías kai €Uxás, prre TÀYV eis BXaednpías kai 
karápas €mi rais ev mpopopa dueEcdors ávaiepéa0o paddoy 7 dtavoia, ad’ ns @oTEp 
aro mmyns ékárepov eios TOV AexPevrav Soxyuacerar, cf. p. 199 : James iii. 10, 11. 

p. 455 doa 8 àv m evpía ky Tap’ EauT@ (6 Óikatos) TOY p.óvov máu Aovrov aireirat 
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Gedy’ 6 0€ rov ojpd»tov avoigas Óncavpóv buBpei kai exwiper rà ayaa á6póa : 
James i. 5, 17, v. 16. 

p. 459 eiot Twes evOoragrai kai emayorepiorai mpos ékárepov TOlXOV Gorep oKd- 
pos Um évavríov mvevpatwy Óvadepópnpevov azoxdivovres...ep vos 
atnptxOnvat BeBaiws ddvvarodvres: James i. 6, v. 8. 

p. 466 6 voüs...o € Tpos károm Tpov ahopoy aGrAnOecav: James i. 23. 

Quis Rer. Dw. Haer. p. 512 emcOupla óAkóv €xovca Óvvaptiv ro 
trobovpevov Ouokew avaykágev: James i. 14. 

Cong. Erud. Grat. p. 524 tmopovn the queen of virtues: James 
1. 8, 4, v. 11. 

p. 526 7 dvev mpakews Oecopía qM] mpds ovdev Opedos rois emiaTHwoow : James 
11.14. 

p. 529 rod (iov pipntny Eder tov doxntny o0 k dkpoarzjv Aóyov ctva : 
James i. 23. 

De Profugis p. 558 ris av yévovro aia Xiov karyyopía i) TO áo kewv pH mepi 
neas àAXà wept Ocóv yéveatv eivar TOv kakàv; James i. 13. 

p. 563 (6 Adyos) auéroxos kal ámrapáÜekros mavrós civar médQv- 
«cv Gpaptyparos, cf. ii. 280 (Geds) povos eiüatpov, rávr ov uev ápéro- 
xos kakàv, TANpNHS 0€ dyaba@y reXeíov, uáÀXov 0€ aitos dy rd dyabdy 
Os Ta karà pepos @uBpioev ayaba : James i. 13, 17. : 

p. 566 6 Ocós Aaumporáro hori éavrà rà Oda avbyá(eu..riv 
aiÜépiov co (íav 6 Ocós ávoOerv enmuupexdger, cf. 571, 579: James i. 17. 

p. 568 0éAecap 6Ak@ kexpmuévov duvvdper, cf. 569: James i. 14. 

p. 977 kaA v rameívocuv, $povjuaros addyou kaÜaípeow zepiéxovaav : 
James i. 10, iv. 6, 10. 

De Somníis p. 631 pn Oavpdons ei 6 Frtos €Eopotodrar TS marpi ràv 
cvuráyrov, 632 K (pto s yup ov povoy às adda kai ravrós érépov Paros 
dpxérvumov, 697 ras OcoU avyds as Ov &Xeov ro) yévovs nuav eis voor 
Tov ádvÜÓpómivov ovpavóÜev dmog véAXeuv: James i. 17. 

p. 664 rpoxóv dváykgs áreXevrrfrov : James iii. 6. 

p. 678 Ba6cías eipnyns àvags Aya Óévras rs ev éavrots, f mpos GAn- 
8eíav eativ eipnyn, kai dia roUr^ evdaipovas vopugÜévras, OTL TOV ám 0 TOv maÜD v 
dvappumt(ópevov éuiAiov wéodepor ovd dvap émyoOovro k.r.A., cf. 
above p. 368: James iii. 17, 18, iv. 1. 

De Abrahamo M. ii. p. 8 6 réAevos 6AGKANpoOs €E dpxrs: James i. 4. 

De Josepho p. 61 evdokeis kai reríunoa av; py karaAa(Covevov raser- 
vos ei Tats TYUXAaLS; GAAG TO $póvgpa pr karamumTÉTo: James 
a. 9.10. 

p. 62 etipnoet tov obpavóv Zuépav ató»tov vvkTrÓS kai maans oKLas 
duéroxov: James i. 17. 

De Decalogo p. 192 76 káAAia Tov épevo uas Yrvxrs e£ékoyav THY 
mcepiToU COvros dcl OcoU ómóAnwrcv, óamep re dvepuáriara akdyym o de 
kai exetoe carevovar Oadepópuevo, róv atóva : James i. 6. 

p. 194 káXMuoov kai BtodeXéorarov 76 àvóporov : James v. 12. 

p. 196 ov yap oto» dV ob c Tópu aros TO ieporarov óvopa mpodépe- 
Tatts, Ota ToíTovu POeyyecOai ru Toy aio xpOv: James iii. 9, 10. 

p. 204 uóvy Crt Ovpia rv ádpxr)v €€ yp ov Aaufávet kai €arw ékovatos : 
James i. 14. 

p. 205 of yàp “EAAnvev kai Sap8ádpov woe pot mávres ámó plas THYNS 
€éppoóncav emcOvpias: James iv. l. 

p. 208 (emOupia) ota PAGE ev UAH véeperat Sataveca Tarra: 
James iii, 5. 

De Victimis p. 246 rov Ocóv ápiyr kakàóv Ta ayaba Swpovpevor: 
James i. 17. 

p. 250 6AdKANpov kai mavr«Ar, Sidbeow js 7 óAókavros Ovaía avuBoXov, 
cf. Merc: Mer. p. 265 Set rov uéAXovra Ovew akémreaÓat ui €i TO iepetov Gumpor, 
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adv ei 7 Óvávotva óÀókAmpos atte kal TavTeEAs kaÜéargke: James. 
1. 4. 

p.254 6 Geds éo riv Hriov FALos mapéxyov ek TOY dopárov THYeY óparà 
peyyn: James i. 17. 

De Spec. Leg. p. 331 AvTovpevar opOahpoi avvvoías yépovat kai karm etas 
James iv. 9. 

De Creatione Principum, p. 366 (rà "IovOatev €6v0s) ToU ovpmaytos avOpar wv 
yévovs ameveunbn oid ris ámapxr TO mounty kai marpí : James i. 18. 

De Nobilitate p. 442 row Oevov amveóparos, ómep dvodev kara- 
mvevgÜév eicoknaaro TH Nvyvx1), mepuvriévros TO uev apart káAXos, rois 
0€ Adyous mei£0 : James iv. 5. 

Omnis Probus Liber p. 452 door pera vópov Caow éXAevÜepov vopos 
dé dyrevürs 60pO0s Aóyos, oix ev xapriütow 3) oTNHAats GAA’ im. dÜavárov 
$Vceos ev dÜavárg Óuavota rvro€ets : James i. 18, 21, 25. 

p. 470 mzpós émiÜvpias €Xavvetat i) vp nO0ovgs Serealerar: 
James i. 14. 

Vita Contempl. p. 474 ro cummbes 0Àkóv kal SeXedoae Óvvarórarov: 
James i. 14. 

De Incorr. Mundi p. 521 ei py rpós avéuov pumi(ouro rovdap: 
James i. 6. 

De Praem. et Poen. p. 421 ris yàp ov« àv etrot btu copoy apa yévos ror. &arw, 
Q Tas Ücias rapawéaeis é£eyévero ui) kevàs ároMmreiv TOv oike(ov rpá£eov 
dÀÀà TANp@oat robs Aóyovs Epyots émawerois; James ii. 14—26. 


(4) GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 


While the more general resemblances between the philosophers 
and the Bible are no doubt to be explained on St. Paul's principle 
of the law written in the heart (Rom. ii. 15), yet there is probably 
more to be said on behalf of the view that the former may have 
been influenced, directly or indirectly, by Jewish teaching, than is 
generally recognized in the present day. I think there can be no 
doubt that some of the touches in Virgil’s fourth Eclogue are 
derived from Isaiah through the Sibylline forgeries; and Sir A. 
Grant and Bishop Lightfoot have both called attention to the fact 
that several of the Stoics came from the East. On the other hand 
it is certain that the Jews after the time of Alexander were much 
influenced by Greek thought, as we see in the Book of Wisdom, 
the 4th Book of Maccabees, and above all in Philo. Possibly the 
parallels that follow are to be explained as reminiscences of Greek 
Philosophy filtered down through the writings of some Hellenistic 
Jew; but I would not exclude the possibility that Stoic parallels 
in St. James may have been taken directly from such a writer as 
Posidonius. I have given occasional references to post-Augustan 
authors, because the later Stoics borrow so much from their 
predecessors. Perhaps the parallels from Lucian and Porphyry 
should rather be regarded as taken directly from Christian sources. 
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Plato, Phaedo, 66 C xal yàp m oXépovs kai ordoas kai pnáxyas obOév 
E , M ~ ^ , uu mae . . 
4ÀÀo mapéxet ij Tó copa kai ai rovrov émiÜvpíatr, cf. Cic. Pin. i. 43 ex 
cupiditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, seditiones, bella nascuntur...intus etiam 
in animis inclusae inter se dissident et discordant : James iv. 1. 

Minos 317 C rà pev Opfóv vópos cori BaaiXikós, 7d dé pij ópfov ct: 
James ii. 8. 

Arist. Mechan. 5 ro mndadtov, uukpóv dy kai én éoyáro tH molo, 

, » e ^ U vf 
TogavtTny Óvvapuv €xet Oo Te UTO pikpov otakos kai évós av- 
, , ^ , 

Oporov 0 vvá p.e v s, kai ravrns 7]peuaías, peydda kweiaÜat peyébn Troiwy : James 
lii. iv. 


Stoic Maxims— 


Sapiens liber, dives, vex. 


póvos 6 coos edevOepos. Cic. Parad. 34 quid est libertas? potestas vivendi 
ut velis: quis igitur vivit ut vult, nisi qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet officio, qui 
ne legibus quidem propter metum paret, sed eas sequitur et colit, quod id 
salutare maxime esse judicat : Fin. ii. 75 solus liber nec dominationi cujusquam 
parens nec oboediens cupiditati: Sen. V. B. 15. 5 Deo parere libertas est: 
Epict. Diss. iv. 1. 13 avrn 7 ó00s (submission) em eAevOepiay dyes, abr povn 
azaXXayi] Sovdcias ro SuvnOnvat mor eimeiv €& Ans uyns TO "Ayov O€ p à Zeb 
k.7.A., ef. iv. 3, quoted below under ‘Friend of God’: James 1. 25, ii. 8. 

póvos 6 codós mAovaws, Cic. Parad. 42 foll.: Plato, Phaedr. p. 279 mdovatov 
vopigoyw tov copdv: James ii. 5 ovx 6 Geds éfeMé£aro trois mwroxobs TO kómpo 
mÀovatovs ev wiorer; cf. i. 9, 10. 

Cie, Fin. iii. 75 (sapiens) rectius appellabitur rez quam Tarquinius qui nec se 
nec suos regere potuit: Hor, Od. ii. 2. 21 regnum et diadema tutum deferens uni, 
de. : Philo li. p.39 79 yap dure mpOros 6 coos Tov avOparav yévous 6s kuBep- 
yntns pev ev ni, px ov Se év móN ev: James ii. 8 vopov BaaQuxóv, ver. 5. 


True joy.—4James 1. 2. 


Sen. Hp. 23. 2 ad summa pervenit qui scit quo gaudeat...disce gaudere...nolo 
tibi unquam, deesse laetitiam ; volo illam tibi domi nasci...verum gaudium res 
severa, est, Philo Det. Pot. Ins. M. i. p. 217 émei ev rots rijs Wuyis povors ayabois 
7] àvóOevros xapà ebpiakerat, Ev éavr à más gopos xaíper. 


Solidarity of virtues.—James i. 10, 11. 
Chrysippus ap. Plut. ii. p. 1046 F ras dperas ávrakoXovOeiv àAXjAats, od povoy 


T@ THY play €xovra rác as Exe, AAA Kal TO karà piay órtoüv évepryoÜvra karà gágas 
€vepyeiv' ovt avdpa réAetov eivat TOV pu) mwácas €xovra Tas áperàs, oUre mpüa£uv 
TeÀe(av Tris ov karà mzácas mpaTTeTa Tas áperás, Stob. Hel. ii. 198 mavra roy 
\ NES \ LÀ , > , ^ ^ , > , > ^ 
kaAóv kai a'yaÜóv avdpa réXetov etvar Xéyovat Ora TO prOepías amoNe(rea0at aperns. 


The friend of God.—James ii. 24. 

Plato, Leg. iv. 716 D 6 pev códpev Gea diXos, ópotos yap, Epict. iv. 3. 9 
edevOepos yap epu kai iros Tob Ocoü tv ékov TeiPopat abro. 
The indwelling Spirit.—James iv. 5. 


Sen. Ep. 41. 2 sacer intra nos spiritus sedet malorum bonorumque nostrorum 

: : : : diee 
observator et custos : hic prout a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipse tractat, Ep. 73. 
15 Deus in homines venit : nulla sine Deo mens bona est, semina in corporibus 
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humanis divina dispersa sunt, quae, si bonus cultor excipit, similia origini pro- 
deunt, Posid. ap. Gal. Hipp. et Plat. v. p. 469 có 0€ rà» maÉàv airioy TO LH 


«ara Tv émeoOat TO ev auto Saipovu 


Trial and Temptation.—James 1. 2, 12-15. 


Sen. Prov. ii. 2 omnia adversa exercitationes putet vir fortis, ib. 6 doloribus, 
damnis exagitentur ut verum colligant robur, Epict. fr. 112 máons kakías oióv 
TL déAcap 7 Sovn mpoBrAnbciaa Tas Atyvorépas Yroxas ew TO dyKLOT pov 
THs ámoAecías ehédxerat, Lucian, Tyrann. 4 ras ndovav Opé£cus 
xXaAtvayoyety. 


0 Ocos ámeípao ros Kaxwv.—James 1. 13. 


Plut. ii; 1102 F. závrov raryp kaAGv 6 Oecós eott kai PavrAory 
ovdev Tovey avT@ Óépis, Gomep ovde Tao XELY, Anton. vi. 1 o 00 e- 
píav €y éavrQ aitiay éxec ToU kakomotciv, kakíav yàp oiükéxet, 
Sext. Emp. Matt. ix. 91 76 réXetov kai apurrov mavTos KAKOU advan ddekroy, 
cf. Epic. ap. Diog. L. x. 138 76 uakáptov kai ájÜaprov ot} Te aüró mpáypara 
€ Xetv oUTE éAN@ rapéyer. 


Desire and Aversion.—James 1. 2, iv. 12. 





Epict. Ench. i. 2 pépynao rt ópé£eos emayyeMa emiTvXia ov ópeyg" ek- 
«Moeos emayyeMa TO pj) mepumeaeiv exelv@ 6 exkAiverau xai 6 pev ev ópéfei 
porte drvyrs" ó be ev exkNioet mepumimrOv Ovarvyiis, Diss. iii. 

, 9 máÜos aos ov yiverai ei p) ópé£cos dm orvyxavoóacns 3] ekkMaeos 
mun umumrobons otrós (6 rómos) éerw ó Tapaxas, dopuBous, druxias 
emipépov...6 Pdovepods, 6 (nrAorvrovs Toray, ib. iv. 10 ei py 
Odes dpeyecOar ámorevkTikO s pnd exxivew TEpLTT@TLKAS, prüevós 
ópéyov rày dAXorpiov eri, pndev ExkALvEe TOV fy ETL aot. 


Man made in the image of God has authority over the lower animals. 
James iii. 7-9. 

Cie. N. D. i. 90 nec vero intellego cur maluerit Epicurus deos hominum similes 

dicere quam. homines deorum, Leg. 1. 25 virtus eadem in homine ae Deo est...est 


igitur homini cum Deo similitudo, N. D. ii. 161 jam vero immanes et feras beluas 
nanciscimur venando ut...utamur domitis et condocefactis, Sen. Benef. ii. 29. 


Simile of the mirror.—James 1. 23 


Epict. Diss. 11. 14 7t got KaKOV memoinka ; ei 4) kai TO €g om T pov TÓ aio- 
xpo OTL Server aUTÓv avT@ olds ec Tiv; Dias ap. Stob. Flor. 91. 11 
deapet Oomep ev karómTpo Tas cavroU mpaéets iva tas perv 
kadds €mtkogpns Tas O€ aia Xpàs kaAvmry)s. 


Simile of the fig-tree and its fruit.—James ii. 12 


Sen. Ep. 87 § 25 non nascitur ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex olea, 
Plut. ii. 472 F. rjv dum eXov aóka DEED oUk ad&tovpev ovbe rjv 
-Aaíav Bórpv s. 

The venom of the tongue.— James ii. 8. 


Lucian, Pug. 19 io0 nea vóv To c TOp a. 
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The rust of unused wealth—James v. 3. 


Plut. ii. 164 F. vzoXap3dvet roy zXoUrov ayady eivav uéiarov* TodTO Td Yevdos 
ióv €xet, vénerat rv Wuyny, ib. 819 E. iiNoxpiuaría óomep pea róv 
io) vóonpga cis Wuxns, Epict. Diss. iv. 6. 14 (principles unused) os órAdpta 
> y , 
amokeiueva KATL@T AL. 


Fearing and doing.—James 1, 22. 


Porphyr. Abstin, i. 57 Ov Epywv ypiv ris cwrnpias, ov SV dxpoáceos Aóyay 
qas ywouerns. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON THE RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE OTHER BOOKS OF 
THE New TESTAMENT. 


(1) Synoptic Gospels. (2) Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 
(3) Acts of the Apostles, (4) Epistles of St. Paul. 
(5) Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. (6) Epistle to the 
Hebrews. (7) Apocalypse. 


[The parallels which seem of most importance have an asterisk 
prefixed. | 


(1) Synoptic GOSPELs. 
Matthew— 


lii. 2 7 y y vkev 1) Baowrela Tov ovpavay: James v. 8. 

*v. 3 pakápiu of mro xoi (rà mveópart) órt at T Óv éa vuv 7 Bacireia 
ray obpavàv (the words in brackets are omitted in the parallel passage, Luke 
vi. 20), Matt. xix. 28 xaO@noecGe kai tpets émi Ópóvovs: James ii, 5. 

*v 7 pakáptou. of eA er uoves OTL ab roi éAegÓraovrat, ib. vi. 14, 15, 
xviii. 21—35 : James ii. 13. 

v. 8 pak. oí kaÜapoi Tn Kapdia: James iv. 8. 

V. 9 pak. of eipyvomouo( ; James iii. 18. 

*v. 11, 12 pax. éore Gray dverdicwoty Upas...xalipete kai ayaNXMáo6e 
...OUrGs yap ediméay rovs mpopyras, Luke vi. 22: James i. 2, v. 10, 11. 

v. 16 otras ap dato TO POs bp àv Oros...0ofá(ocw róvmarépa vpuóv: 
James i. 17. 

v. 17 uj) vopionte drt HAOov Katadvoa TOV vóp.ov...oUk 7AÓov Kkatadtoa adda 
mAnp@oac: James i, 25 (a law, but a perfect law of liberty). 

v. 19 ds éàv Avon uíav TOY évroAày TO’TwY THY éAaxíaorov 
kal Qi0dÉn ovrces Tos ávÜpomovs, €eAáxvo Tos KANOHoETAL Ev TH Bacirela TOV 
ovpavàv: os 0 àv zr ovra gy Kat 0v0dá£y obros péyas KknOnoera: James il. 10, 
i. 99. 

*v. 34—37 éyà 0€ Aéyo byiv n7) 0nóc atv dros, ue EV TQ obpavo... 
püTeé€v TH yi...uüjre eis 'lepocóAvpa...pijre ev TH Kepady gov..co re de ó 
Adyos óp àv vai vai, oU oi" Td 0c Tepicady rovrov ek TOD movgpoU éarír : 
James v. 12.1 





1 Spitta, who explains away every other resemblance between St. James and the 
Synoptie Gospels, is compelled to allow that there is here a tangible literary con- 
nexion. He will not hear however of a reminiscence of Christ's teaching by the 
author of our epistle. On the contrary this is not the teaching of Christ, as is 
shown by his own behaviour when adjured by the high priest: it is an interpolated 
saying borrowed by the Evangelist from thesame unknown Jewish source from which 
St. James took it. 
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v. 48 eveoe oiv iets réAetot, xix. 21 ei Odes réAeios eivav : Jamesi. 4, iii, 2. 

*vi. 16 roy dprov 7]uàv Tov émovoroy dds zpiv onpepov : James ii. 15, 16.! 

*vi. 19 py Onoavpicere buiv Onoavpodrs émi rijs yas ómov ons 
«ai Bpaots ápavíCer Luke xii. 21: James v. 2, 3. 

*vi. 22 éàv 7] 6 óiOaNuós cov á v X oU s, dov TO aÓpá Gov hotwoy £ccai, ver. 24 
ovdets Óüvara, duct kvpíots Sovdevew...rov Eva puo )cet Kal TOV érepov 
adyarnoe....ov SUvagGe Oce@ SovdAevetv kal papora, Luke xvi, 13: 
James 1v. 4, 8 dapuyor. 

vi. 29 o)8€ ZoAópov ev macy TH 008 mepueBáNero ws Ev rovrov, Luke xii. 27, 28 : 
James i. 11. 

vi. 33 (mreire mpórov rv BagtiAXelay Tod Ocoü kai THY Otkavoom vv 
avroU: James i. 20. 

*vi. 34 py uepuuvranre eis rv abptov: James iv. 13, 14. 

*vii. l uz kpíveretva p7 KptOnre, Lukevi.37 kai uj) karaüukátere: 
James iv. 11, 12, v. 9. 

*vii. 7, 8 aireire kal SoOnoerar opiv...rás yàp 6 airàv Aap- 
Bavet, Luke xi. 9, 10: James 1. 5, iv. 3. 

vil. ll ó carp v$puóàv 6 év rois obpavois Saaet ayaÜDà vois 
airovotv avTOv; James i. 17. 

vii. 13 7) 680s 7) áráyovoa eis THY Gr@XeLay...17) amtyovga eis THY Conv: James 
v. 19, 20. 

*vii. 16 ard rv kapmáv avr&v emvyvaced be adrovs’ pnt TuANEyovety amd dkavÜdv 
atapvads 7) amd vpuBoNev c üka; ovre Tay Sevdpov dyaÜóv Kapmovds Kahods 
motvet, Luke vi. 44, 45 exacrov dévdpov ék Tov idiov Kaprod ywookeTa, ov yap e£ 
dkavÜGv cvAXéyovoww avKa ode ek Bárov crapvAry tpvyaow. 6 ayabos avOpwros 
€x Tov ayalod Onoavpod THs Kapdias mpopeper TO dyaÜóv, kai 6 movypós ék TOU 
Tovnpov Tpodepet TO movgpóv' ék yàp m epuvooevparos Kapdias XaXet TO 
crópa a)brov, Matt. xii. 33, cf. Isa. v. 2 éuewa tov moujcac oradQvAjv kai 
émotgoev ákávÜas : James iii. 10—13, 18, i. 21. 

*vii. 21—23 of religion professed with the lips but not exhibited in the life : 
James i: 26, 27, ii. 14— 906, iii. 13, 14. 

*vii. 24 was óeTis dkovet pou TOVS Aoyovus kal y otei a’TOVS 
dpowwOnoeta avopt povíuo...kai Tas 6 dkov ov kai pi) TOL@Y SpotwOnoeraL 
avdpt pope, Luke viii. 21 ddeApoi pov oóroi eigw of TOV Aóyov TOV Ocov 
akovovtes kai wotodvyres, Luke xi. 28 paxdpror oi axovuvtes Tov Aóyov ToU 
cod kai vAáccovres : James i, 22—25. 

*viii. 29 ékpa£av Aéyovres Ti z)piv kai col, vie Tov Oco0 ; POEs Ge mpd Karpov 
Bacavicat nuas; Luke iv. 34, 41, viii. 27—29, x. 17: James ii. 19. 

*x. 99 ó 86€ )mopeívas eis réAos ottos cwOnoerTat, xxiv. 13: 
James i, 12. 

x. 28 rov Suvapevov kal Wuxi kai cpa ámoXécac: James iv. 12. 

xi. 2 mrwyol evayyeAlCovra, Luke vii. 22, cf. Isa. lxi. 1: James ii. 5. 

xi. 19 éQuaio0n 7] co (a dws THY épycov abr: s: James iii. 13. 

xi, 99 mpavs cip, kal rameuvós TH Kapdia Kal ebpygere ávámavgtuv: 
James 1ii. 13, 17. 

xii. 7 ef &yvokeure Ti eG Tw "EA cos O€Xw kai ov Üvaíav, oàk àv kare- 
Suxdoate rovs ávavríovs, Luke vi. 37: James ii. 13, v. 6. 

*xii. 32 dpe Onaerat abr à: James v. 15. 

xii 34 móc Ójvac 0c dyada XaXeiv Tovnpol Ovres; see above on 
vii. 16: James iii. 10. 








l See Chase (The Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, p. 48), who gives reasons 
for believing that émodovos is a second liturgical rendering of the original Aramaic, 
represented in Matt. by ohuepov, in Luke xi. 3 by 7d xa6' ?juépav, in James ii. 15 by 
THs epnuepov TpoPpis. 
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*xii. 36 wav pypa dpyov.. moüocovgiv m epi avToU ÀAóOyor...€& 
yap T@Y Aóyov cov SukacvoÓn og Kal €K TOD Ad yor ccv KkaTa- 
dtkacOnoy, xv. 3d trot tek Wee Ee ud eK TOV OTOMAaTOS TOÜTOG 
Kolvot TOY avOpomov: James iii. 1, 2, i. 19. 

xii. 39 yeveà uot x aA (s, xvi. 4, Mark viii. 38: James iv. 3. 

xiii. 3—23, Parable of the Sower, see Luke viii. below. 

xli. 6 AÀí(ov dvareíAavros ékavparícÓ:  xal...... eénpávOmg: 
James i. 11. 

xiv. 30 OAvyómtare eis ri EOloracas; xvii. 20: James i. 6— 

xv. 13 záca $vreía tjv oük éDírevoev 6 TaTHp pov...expiCwOnoerat : 
James i. 21. 

*xvil. 4 óm ruis TATELY@OEL EAUVTOY ós TO TaALdloy TOUTO OUTOS £O TLvV 
6 ueí(ov év a Baci eta, XN 25—2 7, Xxill. 12 doris tWooe: éavróv TaTet- 
voOjgerat kal doris TATEWOTEL éavróv Üy/oÉrja erat, Mark ix. 35, Luke xiv. 11, 
ix. 48, xxii. 26 6 uei(ov ev dpiv ywéoÜco ws 6 veorepos kai 6 1yyovpevos ws 6 Otako- 
vov : James i. 9, 10, iv. 10. 

xxi. 21 éàv eynre riotw kai py Qakpi&nre, cf. Mark xi. 23: James i. 6, ii. 4. 

xxlv. 3, 27, 37, 39 7 tapovoia: James v. 8. 

*xxiv. 33 éy y s éo riv emi Ovpats : James v. 8, 9. 

*xxv. 34—46 the sheep and the goats : James ii. 13. 


Mark— 


Mise Ls jrecpov €Aaío rohAovs appóorovs kai €bepdmevor, 
xvi. 18 ézi dppwortovs xeipas emo ovatv Kal kaA os eovow : d v. 14. 

*vii. 1—23 condemnation of ceremonialism : James 1. 26, 2 

*xii. 98— 3l mola éco Tiv €vTroÀj "per TAVTO@V; pror lggois 
OTL por) early "Akove, "leparjA, Kiípios ó Ocós pov Kuptos eis éo Tív, 

-:Devrépa avr '"Ayamioeus Tov gyÀmcgíov gov ws geavuróv e S 
tovt@y dÀXy vro) ovk €oruw, cf. Matt. xxii. 36 : James ii. 8—10, 19. 


Luke 


iv. 25 ékAeto 0n 6 ovpavos etn Tpia kal uvas €&: James v. 17. 

v. 22 0uaNoyio uot in bad sense, cf. vi. 8, ix. 46, 47, xxiv. 38: James ii. 4. 

*vi. 24 oval tpiv Tots T Àovoíors...oval...oL EMTETANTMEVOL viv, 
ovat of yeAóovres vuv, OTe TeVEenoETE kai kAaícere: James ii. 6, 
iv. 9, v. 1—5. 

*viii. The parable of the Sower, ver. 8 € emer eis Tv yn" THY ayabyy kai v év 
eToingey Kap oy, ver: siio cmópos ec Tiv 6 Aóyos Tov Geo, 
ver. 13 pera xapüs be xovrar TOV Aóyov Kdl..€v katpdQ Teipac qoo 
dbiorayrat, ver. 15 10 0e ev TH KAA yij obToL eigw otTives Ev KapOia kaAj7j kai 
dyaÜj dkoógcavres TOV Àóyov karéxovcuv kai Kapropopovaty ev 
U7 0 morn, ver. 18 BXémere ov TOS dkoóere: James i. 18, 19, 21, 25. 

vii. 24, 25 emeriuaev TO dvépo kat TQ KAVO@rvt...Kal éyévero yahnyn. 
eizev 8€ abrois Hot 7 mioris bar; James i. 6. 

*xii. 16—21. Parable of the Rich Fool: James iv. 13— 15. 

*xii 47 6 yvous To OéXnpa ro) kuplov avtTov kal pr..mouwg]cas 
Tpós TO Gednpa avTou Sapyoerar moXXas: James iv. 17. 

*xvi. 8 rov oikovóuov THs adtkias, ver 9 Tov papgevá THS adtkias: 
James ii. 6. 

xvi. 19 foll. Dives and Lazarus: James ii. 2—7. 

xx. 46, 47 mpogexere amd Tay ypapparéav TOV €eXóvrov mepurar et ev cToAais 
Kai padowvrav... mporokabedpias €v rais cvvayo»yais. . oi égÜ(ovauv Tas oikias rv 
x"pàv kal qs pakpà mpogeUxovrav ovToL Nypyrovrat mepwraórepov Kpipa : 
James 1. 27, 1152, Wie. 

xxl. 19 év Fh Apa o08 ktnoeocbe Tas yyvxàs tpov: Jamesi, 3, 4. 
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(2) Gospel and Epistles of St. John.— Though our Epistle does 
not generally show such a close verbal agreement with the Gospel 
of St. John as it does with the Synoptie Gospels, yet there is 
considerable resemblance in respect to such general ideas as the 
World, the Truth, the Light, the Glory, the New Birth, the Liberty 
of Christ. No doubt the writings of St. John exhibit, as we 
should expect, a far greater depth of thought and a more advanced 
Christianity than are to be found in our Epistle; but, along with 
this, there is a general harmony and community of ideas, such as 
might naturally result from remembrances of a common teaching, 
or from continued association on the part of the two writers. lr 
we come to the conclusion that in some cases this similarity is 
more easily explained by direct borrowing, it seems to me that the 
borrower is in all probability St. John. The richness and fulness 
of expression in such. passages as 1 John ii. 15, iii. 9, iii. 17, 21, 
might easily grow out of the brief hints given in the parallels 
of St. James, but it is scarcely conceivable that the latter 
should have deliberately discarded thoughts of such interest 
and value, if he had had them in writing before him. The 
same considerations will apply to the parallels to our Epistle 
which are to be found in the writings of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
It was easy for the latter, writing from a more advanced standing- 
point, to bring out and to emphasize the more distinctively 
Christian doctrines which were stil undeveloped and to some 
extent latent in St. James. That St. James should deliberately 
have gone backwards, when those doctrines had once received 
definite expression, is at any rate less probable. A further con- 
sideration is that, 1f we allow a connexion between our Epistle and 
those of the other Apostles, it is easier to explain this on the sup- 
position that the latter were acquainted with the manifesto of the 
President of the Church at Jerusalem, rather than on the supposi- 
tion that he was acquainted with a variety of writings addressed to 
distant Churches. . It is to be remembered also that these parallels 
are not confined to the earlier or the more important Epistles of 
St. Paul,and that some of the most striking parallels appear in 
what are thought to be the latest writings in the N. T., viz. the 

1 On the resemblances between the writings of St. James and St. John see P. 
Ewald Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 58 foll. His aim 
being to prove that the Gospel of St. John is a faithful record of the teaching of 


Christ, he endeavours to show that it is in harmony with our Epistle, which he 
regards'as the oldest document of the N.T. 
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Epistles of St. John, probably composed after the death of St. 
James, and long after the probable date of his Epistle, as deduced 
from other considerations. 


*i. 4 ev avrà (or) nv Kai 7 (an 9v TO Pas Tar avOporer, ver. 9 mY TO 
pas TO ad Oey dy 0 harifer mávra ávÓposov épxónevor eis Toy 
Koopor, cf. iii. 19—21, viii. 12, etc. : James i. 17, 18. 

i. 14 ó Adyos iyu ev jpiv kal e cds Tijv Óófav airov: 
James ii. 1. 

*ili. 3 éàv pn tis yevyn On ávoÜOev, ov dvvara iOeiv zv Barclay Tod Ocov, 
ver. 8 ro mvetpa 6mov Geka mvei, ver. 13 6 ék TOU ovpavov karaflás, 

13: James i. 17, 18 (P. Ewald considers yevváo and dmoxvéw to be different 
renderings of the original Aramaic word used by our Lord). 

Zit, (oll "6 dvobev EpXOMEvOS émávo mávrov éariv- 6 àv EK THS yis EK 
TIS yrs €oTw kal ek TIS yrs ah et; James iii. 15, 17. 

iv. 93 ó marip TOLOUTOUS ere TOUS mpockvvotvras : James 19 : 

vi. 33 6 dpros Tov OcoU égrww 6 karaBaívev ék TOV OVpavod kai Corv 
dido0vs TO Kócpo : James i. 17 wav Óoprpa réAewv dvoÜ0év ear karaBaivov amd 
TOU TaTpos TOV porer. 

*vi. 39 rovro égTt Té Gé eAnpa Tov mépriparvrds pe Wa Tas 6 Ocwpav 
Tov vióv Kat Wea TeU Ov Eis av’TOY xn Cony aioveoy, cf. i. 13,iii. 3 foll. : 
James i. 18 BovAnOels aàmekvgoev nas, ver. 12. 

*vi.63 rà ppara à éyàó NeAdAnkKa opi mve)uá CoTW Kal (0r éa vuv, 
ver. 68 p5guara (ers alevíov eyes: James i. 21 Oé£fas0e róv éudQvrov Aóyov roy 
Suvdpevoy coca Tas Nrvxàs vv. 

vii. 19 ovdels éf jp» motui Tov vóuov: James iv. 11 soups vópov, ct. 
1. 99, 95 

*viii. EU 32 éàv netv nre ev TO Aóyo TA ! ép... yvógea0e Tijv adnGevay kai 
7 adj Beta eAevÓepóa et vp. asc, ct. xiv. Tiri xvil. 17, xviii. 37 : James i. 
18 dmekinaev "pas Aóyo aXj6eías, ver. 25 6 mapakvYras eis vópov réAetov Tov THs 
£XevOepías kai mapapewas k.T.À. 11. 12. 


ix. 4l ei Tuprot 7T €, ovK ay elyere dmaptiav: viv Oe AMéyere Ort 
BXémopnev: 7 obv dpapria vpar péever: James iv. Ve 

*xili. 17 ei raüra otdare, pakdptoi éavre éày mourre aiTa: 
James i. 25, iv. 17. : 


*xiv. 14 édv re air jore ev TÓÀ óvóparíi Bov, €y® Tolnga, cf. xv. 
7 éàv peivnre ev €pot kai Ta Ppará pov ev 9 piv pévg, 6 éày O€AnTE 
airnoeade Kal yevijoerat pir, xvi. 23 foll. : James i. 5, iv. 3. 

xiv. 17 ro mvetpa tis àAXgÜeías 0 6 Kdapos oU Shem Nae : James iv. 4, 
ii. 14. 

xiv. 27 eipnyny ray éug» Sid@pe vpiv, oU kaÜós 6 kóopos 
0t0 ocv eyo OOo opi : James 1ii. 13—17, iv. 1 foll. 

XV. ig 15 dpeis piror pov ere càv mouijre doa eye evredopat k..À. : : James ii. 23: 

. 18, 19 ei ex TOU KOT HOU jre O KOT uos ay TO tdvov epider Ott Ü€ ék 
TOU Mos ovK ég ré, GAN eyo é€edeEdpuny UpLas ex TOU Kégpov, Ota To UT o 
picet vuas 6 kóo pos: James iv. 4, ii. 4. ' 


1 Lp. John— 


*1,56 Ocós has éco riv kal ckoTia OvVK €o viv Ey AIT® OVOE mia: 
James i. 17. 

i 6 bevdopeOa kai od rorodpev THY GAnOerav: James iii. 6 
WevdeaGe kara THs GdnGeias. 

*], 8—10 é€av etmopnev Gre dpaprtiay ovK €xXopev, éavroUs 
mcÀavógev k.r.A.: James iii. 2 goAAà yàp wraioper dzavres, i. 16, 22, 26. 
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. 9—6 ó Aéy ov Gre €yvoka abTÓv kai Tas 6vroAàs avuTou i) 
anne Wevotnséaotiv kta. cf. lii. TpndeismAavdro bpas' ómotóv 
THY Bikavonvyny dikards eorev: James iii. 13, i. 16. ii. 14—26. 

ii. )9—11 6 Aéyov ev rQ hari eivat Kai Tov aeo». abroU pigv 6v 7!) oKoTia 
éorw k.r.A. : James iii. 13—18 (true and false wisdom), i . 1—4, 15, 16. 

cn es 5 edy Tes dyamá TOV KOO MoD, ovk €gTLv 1] ayanrn TOU 
TaTpos év avT@ ore wav TO €v TO kócuo, 7 émtOupia THS capkós 
kai 7) émvpía ràv épOahpay kai 1) ddaCovia TOU Biov oük éa riv ék TOV 
mwatpos: James iv. 4—6, iv. 1, i. 14, 15, iv. 16. 

ii 18 eo xár pa rriv: James v. 3 

li. 94 0 Jikobcare amr àápyns ev jpiv pevéro: James i. 25. 

*ii. 25 avr cor 1) emayyedia ijv avros emnyycinato ys 7 HAY, ryy Cony rjr 
aióvtov: James i 12 Anpwerae tov oTéQavov ths (wf hv émmyyeiXaro rois 

^ 
ayamrógu avrov. 

lii. 8 6 mov THY ápapríav ek TOU 9uaBóXov cori, cf. ver. 10: James iv. 7, iii. 6. 

Pi. 9 6 ysyevvnpévos €k ToU Oco) ápapríav. ov Toll, Ore oT Eppa 
avrov év avTo pervert, cf. li. 29, iv. 7 was 6 adyanav ex Ocov yeyérvgrat, v. 1, 
4,18: James i. 18, 21. 

“lll. 17 os & àv éyy rÓv Btov Too kóg MOU Kai ócopf TOV adehpov 
abToU xpetav € €xovra Kat kheion Ta omAdyxva dw abro TOS H 
ayám ToU Ocevt péveu ev abTÓQ; rekvía p.7) ayaT@pev Aóyo ada 
€v épyo kai àXnÓcía: James i i. 5, ver. 15, 16, i. 22, 25. 

*ii. 21, 22 càv 7 kapdia pe) Karaytwógcky, mappnoiay €xopev mpós TOV 
Oedy, kal 0 é€av aira@pey AapBávopev óTrTL Tas évToÀàs avTou 
THpovper, v. 14 €áv TLaitropeda kata TO O€Anpa avrov akovet 
Bor: James i. 6; 75 1y, 9, v. LG. 

iv. 12 dav dyawGpev dddnrovs ó Ocós év z) piv uévev: James ii. 
‘By ve D: 

iv. 20 édv rus €imn Ott áyam à TOV Ocóv, Kal TOY a0eA Ov avTou 
pean, Nrevogs éoriy, cf. ii. 9 above: James ii. 16, 111, 9, 10, i1. 1—4. 

v. 16 éáv tis (n Tov adekhov abrov ápaprávovra ápgapríav pw) 
Tpos Odvarov, aiTnoel, kai ÜoccvavrTQ Cony: James v. 15, 19, 20. 

v: 19 6 koopos óÀos év TH TOVHPe® Keira: James iv. 4—7 kdopos... 


dudBodns. 
Ep. John— 


ver. 12 Anunrpio pepaptipyrat...imd adtis tis adnOeias: James ill. 14 py 
WetdeaGe xara 77s adnOeias. 


(3) Acts of the Apostles— 

il. 17 év Tats éoxaracs Nmepats: James v. 3 

*x. 20 sopevov avv avrois pndev Scakpivdpevos, ef. xi. 12, ug dev Sca- 
kpivavTa: James i 1. 6 aireirw ev rioret pydev Staxptvopevos. 

xv. 5. Tn pety TOV vópov: only found elsewhere in N. T. in James ii. 10, 
though $vAdacew vóuov and vgpeiv Aóyov or €vroAás are common enough. 

xv. 13—29, xxi. 20—25, speeches and letter of James. For resemblances 
between these and our Epistle see above, pp. iii.-v. 


(4) Epistles of St. Paul — 
Beside the general considerations mentioned under (2), there 
are special reasons which make it more probable that St. Paul 


was acquainted with the Epistle of St. James than St. James with 
those of St. Paul. We know both from the Epistle to the Gala- 
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tians (11. 12) and from the Acts (xv. 1, 5, 24) that the Judaizing 
opposition to St. Paul at Antioch was encouraged by persons 
who professed to represent the views of the Church of Jerusalem 
and of its President in particular. If there were any epistle 
known to the Syrian Church bearing the name of James, it may 
be taken for granted that this would have been eagerly read by 
Paul when he was about to plead in behalf of the freedom of his 
Gentile converts before the Church of Jerusalem. More particu- 
larly would this be so, if any phrases in the epistle could be 
turned against his own doctrine of justification by faith, by those 
who maintained that Jew and Gentile alike could only be justified 
by the works of the law. It has been justly remarked that the 
words ‘whoever shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all’ (James ii. 10) might easily be twisted by 
the Judaizers so as to represent St. James as insisting on the 
observance of the whole Mosaic code; and that it is perhaps this 
misinterpretation which is referred to in the words ‘we have heard , 
that certain which went out from us troubled you saying, Ye must 
be circumcised and keep the law, to whom we gave no such com- 
mandment’ (Acts xv. 24).! On the other hand there is much less 
likelihood of St. Paul's Epistles, addressed to distant churches and 
dealing so much with personal questions, being brought under the 
notice of St. James. That there is a connexion between the 
epistles of the two men, has been the general belief in the Church 
from the time of Augustine downwards; but this connexion has 
been usually explained on the supposition that James meant 
either directly to controvert Paul's own teaching, or at any rate to 
put forward considerations which might serve to restrain the ex- 
travagances of his followers. It has been pointed out however by 
the more careful students of our Epistle, such as Neander and 
Bp. Lightfoot, that the argument therein contained on Faith and 
Works has no bearing on St. Paul's doctrine, its purport being, in 
the words of John Bunyan, to insist that *at the Day of Doom, men 
shall be judged according to their fruit. It will not be said then 
Did you believe? but, Were you doers or talkers only?’ ‘For as 
the body without the soul is but a dead carcase, so saying, if it be 
alone, is but a dead carease also’—a doctrine which of course is 
common to St. Paul, as to every other writer in the N.T. 


1 Plumptre, p. 40 foll. 
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But it does not follow, as some have maintained, that because 
our Epistle gives no answer to St. Paul's argument addressed to the 
Romans, there is therefore no connexion between them. I think 
it 18 impossible to read carefully the passages given below, without 
feeling that the one writer copied from the other; and that, while 
5t. James has no reference to St. Paul, St. Paul on the contrary 
writes with constant reference to St. James, sometimes borrowino 
phrases or ideas, sometimes introducing a distinction for the 
purpose of avoiding ambiguity, at other times distinctly contro- 
verting his arguments as liable to be misapplied, though conscious 
all the while of a general agreement in his conclusions. As 
examples of borrowing, sometimes with additions and improve- 
ments, I will only refer here to Rom. ii. 13, 25, v. 3, vii. 23, 
xiv. 4, 22. As examples of new distinctions introduced compare 
James ii. 24 €& epywy dixarovtas avOpwros kal ove éx TicTEws 
povov, with Gal. ii. 16 od duxarodtat dvOpwros é£ Epywv vo mou, 
€üv “1 Ota Tictews Inood XpicoTo0. 

The controversial matter must be dealt with at greater length. 
The two main points at issue are (1) the necessity of works, 
(2) Abraham’s justification by faith. James had said over and 
over again ‘Faith without works is dead’ (ii. 17, 20, 24, 26); his 
meaning being (as is plain from ver. 14, and the illustration of a 
philanthropy which is limited to words (vv. 15, 16), as well as 
from the whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to depreci- 
ate faith, which is with him not less than with St. Paul the very 
foundation of the Christian life. (cf. 1. 3, 6, i1. 1, v. 15), but to insist 
that faith, like love, is valueless, if it has no effect on the life, 
but expends itself in words. St. Paul himself does the same in 
1 Thess. i. 3, Gal. v. 6, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, Rom. 11. 6—20, and indeed 
throughout his Epistles; but in arguing against his Judaizing 
antagonists, who denied salvation to the Gentiles unless they were 
circumcised and in all other respects performed ‘the works of the 
law, he had maintained that it was impossible for men to be justified 
by these works, and that it was by faith alone that even the Jews 
and Abraham himself, no less than Gentiles, must be justified. 
He therefore challenges the phrase of St. James 7) seis yopis 
TÓv épyev apyn éoriw, vexpa éotw by a direct contradiction, 
Xoyi£óp.eÜUa. yap 8ucato0a Dat mía eu dvOpwTov xcpls Epyov vópov, | 
in support of which he appeals (1) to Deut. xxvii. 26 ‘Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are written 
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in the book of the law to do them,' as proving the absolute obedi- 
ence required by the law, Gal. iii. 10, (2) to the confession of the 
Psalmist (xiv. exliii. 2, cf. Rom. iii. 20, Gal. ii. 16) that ‘by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified,' and to that of the 
Preacher (vii. 20, cf. Rom. iii. 23) ‘there is not a just man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not. If the contrary suppo- 
sition were true; if St. James wrote after St. Paul, must he 
not, with these passages before him, have either attempted to 
meet the arguments, if he dissented; or if he agreed with them 
(as he certainly does in ii. 10, 11 and in iii. 2) would he not 
have avoided the use of phrases such as ywpis Tov épryov, which 
were liable to be misunderstood alike by the followers and the 
opponents of the Apostle to the Gentiles ? 

St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings promised to Abraham 
and all the families of the earth in him, and the covenant made 
with Abraham and his seed, are anterior to and irrespective of the 
law; that the Scripture expressly attributes to Abraham a 
righteousness, not of works, but of faith, and states generally 
that ‘the just shall live by faith’ To these arguments again 
no reference is made by St. James, except to the familiar quo- 
tation évíerevoev '"Afflpaàu 76 Üeg xal éXoyícÜm aiT@ eis 
8ucatoc rv (James ii. 21, 22), which was probably in common 
use among the Jews to prove that orthodoxy of doctrine sufficed 
for salvation. Such an application of the text St. James meets by 
pointing out that Abraham's faith proved itself by action, when 
he offered Isaac on the altar: if he had not acted thus, he would 
not have been aecounted righteous, or called the Friend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deals with this statement, 
to which he distinctly refers in Rom. iv. 2. St. James had said 
'AfBpaàg. 0 waTnp Huav ovK e£ Epywr éO.kavo0:) ; St. Paul replies 
ei yap “ABadp e£ épywr édixaroOn, ever kavynua, but this, as he 
shows, is inconsistent with the phrase ‘reckoned for righteousness,’ 
which, like the similar phrase in Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, implies an act of 
free grace on the part of God, not a strict legal obligation of 
wages earned for work done. His second answer is to sedbzs the 
quotation in its original context (Rom. iv. 16— -92), as spoken of 
the birth, not of the sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham’s faith in the 
promised birth was a settled trust in God, a long-continued hoping 
against hope: it was this posture of mind, not any immediate 
action consequent upon it, which was reckoned to him for 
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righteousness (éveÓvvaue0n Tí) mícre. Sods Oófav TO Oeo kai 
TAnpopopyGels OTe 0 emijyyertac Gvvarós écw kal zoifjoat, 816 
€éXoyía09n avTÓ eis Óvkavoo vuv) Nor is he content 
to leave to the Jews the exclusive boast in the fatherhood of 
Abraham (James ii, 21): all who inherit Abraham's faith are sons 
of Abraham (Gal. ii. 7, Rom. iv. 12), All this is most apposite in 
reference to the argument of St. James and the use which might be 
made of it by Judaizers; but put the case the other way, suppose 
St. James to have written after St. Paul; and how inconceivable 
is it that he should have made no attempt to guard his position 
against such an extremely formidable attack! Again if St. James 
was really opposed to St. Paul and desired to maintain that man 
was saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of Moses, 
which was incumbent alike on Gentile and on Jew, why has he 
never uttered a syllable on the subject, but confined himself to the 
task of proving that a faith which bears no fruits is a dead faith ? 
As I am on the subject of faith it may be convenient to mention 
here that the treatment of this subject in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is such as to suggest that the writer was acquainted with 
our Epistle, as well as with the Epistle to the Romans, The language 
of St. James was liable to be misunderstood because he does not 
state distinctly what he means by ‘faith. In the eleventh chap- 
ter of the Hebrews the author begins with a definition of faith 
and illustrates its power by along series of examples. In ver. 6 he 
explains why it is impossible to please God without faith. In 
vi- 15 Abraham is said to have obtained the promise through his 
patience (uakpoÜvp5cas): in xi. 8 his faith is evinced by his 
obedience to the call to leave his own country and go he knew 
not where; in ver. 9 by his living as a stranger in the land of 
promise awaiting the establishment of the City of God. In ver. 11 
faith is said to have enabled Sarah to conceive when she was past 
age. In ver. 17 it is pointed out that the offering up of Isaac by 
Abraham flowed naturally from his faith, that He who had given 
the promise ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called’ was able even to 
raise him from the dead. In vv. 13-16 it is said of the patriarchs 
collectively, that they died in faith not having received the pro- 
mises but having saluted them afar off, desiring a better country, 
that is an heavenly. Faith is exhibited throughout the chapter 
not as in rivalry with works, as might scem to be the case in the 
writings of St. Paul and St. James, but as the cause and ground of 
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all the noble deeds of the ancient worthies. Thus, though it may 
be true to say with St. James ‘that Rahab was justified by works,’ 
yet it is a higher and deeper truth to say that she was saved by 
faith, since her works were only the natural outcome and fruit of 
her faith. Compare Spitta pp. 202-225. 


1 Thessalonians (A.D. 52)!— 


v. 23 6 Ocós...áyuicat buds OLoTEETS, Kat ONGKANPOY vuàv TO Tveüpa 
kal 7 Wuy? kai TO cópa áp épm ToS Ev TH Tapovoia Tov Kvpiov 
Hpov Inood Xptoro) tyHpnGein: Jamesi. 4 y 0e vroporn €pyov réAetov 
£c yéro tva nre réAewoi kai OAOKANpor, cf. iii. 15, v. 8, ii. 1, 1. 27. 


1 Corinthians (Spring of A.D. 57)?— 


*j. O7 rà nopà Tod kómpov ée£eAé£aro ó Ocós iva karaugyuvy rois 
copovs, kal rà dobry TOD kógpov iva karag xovg rà le Xvpá...ómes ui) kavxranrat 
züca cüpé €vómiv Tov Ocov: James ii. 5 oü X 6 Ocós €EeAEEaTO rovs 
c-TOXOoUs TA kócpuo mr Aovaíousév mío eui. 9, 10 kavxáo Oc 0€ 6 
aderXpos 6 rameuvós év TO Uyrec avTod, 6 be mAovalos €v TH TATELYMDEL 
aUTOU. 

ii. 9 à dfOadpos obk ci0ev...0c a ) To(u am ev 6 Beds rots áyamóauv 
avrov: James i. 12, ii. 5. 

*ji. 14 yv x ik s 0€ dvÜpemos ov Oc xerav rà ToU mvevpuaros TOD Oco), 
popia yap abre eotiv: James iii. 15 oix éarw avrr *) aoiía avobev karepxopévn 
àÀÀà émtyevos, Vr v x ck], Óauiovicoórs. 

eyes \ c \ , , Ae. ^ \ > , 

"ii. 18 pndelts éavróv é£amaráro et rus Soket copes etvat ev 
Upiv, popos yevéaOo, cf. Gal. vi. 3 eti yàp óoket vus eivai rt, unO0év àv, 
éavróv ppevarara: Jamesi. 26 et tis doket Apnokds eivau py xaMwayovyàv 
yr@ooay aN’ áraróv kapÜtav éavro k.T.A. 

vi. 9, xv. 33, cf. Gal. vi. 7, py tAavacde : James i. 16 py TAavace (nowhere 
else in N. T.). 

xiii. 12 GAézrouev SV écózrpov, cf. Cor. iii. 18 ryv Oófav Kupiov karomrpeCope- 
vov: James i. 23 ev écónrpo. 

xiv. 33 (in reference to disorderly meetings) o? ydp éarw axataotacias 6 beds, 
dAAà elpjrgs : James iii. 16,17 Grou (Àos Kai épiÜ(a, eked Gkaraotacia...) Oc 
dyobev coda eipnvixn. 

xv. 35 aAN épet res Ils éyeiporrat of vexpoi; James il. 8 aX épet vis 
Sd miorw €xes (the phrase is not uncommon, and is apparently used in 
different senses by St. Paul and by St. James). 


2 Corinthians (Autumn of A.D. 57)— 


€ 


iv. 6 ó Ceds 6 eiràv "Ek ckórovs Pas AdpWet, Os ELapPeverv rais 
kapdiacs zu Ov mpüs oerwpór THs yvoceos: James i. 17 Óópnia réAeov... 
«araBaivov amo Tov v arpós TOV oror. 

*vi. 7 ev Aó ye adn Geias, ev Óvrápew Ocod, cf. Col. i. 5 Avida fjv mponkov- 
care év TO Aóyo THS AGANOeEias ro) evayyediov, Eph. i. 13 axovoartes TO v 
Aóyov THs dAnOeias, TO evayyéAoy THs aorppías, 2 Tim. ii. 15 op&oropotvra 
tov Adyov THs aAnOcias: James i. 18 BovdAnOets avexinoev juas Miy@ adnGeias (the 








1 [ take the dates from Lewin’s Fasti Sacri except in the case of the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Philippians, where I follow Bp. Lightfoot (Gal. pp. 36—56 and 
Phil. pp. 30—46). 

2 Ramsay gives 55 as the date of 1 Cor., 56 as the date of 2 Cor., and 53 as the 
date of Galatians (St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 189, 275, 286). 
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phrase occurs nowhere else in N. T. but is found in LXX. Psa. exix. 43 i) 
TEpleAHS €K TOU OTOMATOS pov Aóyov adneias, Ore emt rois kpipaat aov émjNma, kai 
QvAd£o Tov vópov cov Out zravros. 

*viil. a €v TOAADH Ooktpy OXiWews n mepuocneía rijs xapás a’Tov: 
James i. 2, 21. 


*xii. 20 epis (nrAos Ovpot EprOiat karaXaXval...àkaraoracíat: 
James iii. 14, 16, iv. 11. 


Galatians (Close of A.D. 57)— 


On the relation between St. Paul and St. James in regard of Justification 
and the example of Abraham, see ii. 15, 16, iii, 6, and compare the remarks at 
the head of this section (4). 

iii. 26 mávres yap viol Ocoü éaré Ótà THS mrloreos ev X. 'L, iv. 6 dre 0€ eare viol, 
efareorethev 6 Ocds Td mveÜpa TOD Yiod abrob eis Tas Kapdias ipay Kpagoy *ABBa 
Ó Tarnp : James 1. 18, iv. 5. 

iv. 22—31 the son of the bondwoman and the son of the free, Mount Sinai 
and Jerusalem which is above, v. 13 er ” edevdepia exAnOnre, ver. 18 ei TVEUPLATL 
aes OUK €g T€ UTO vópov : : James i. 25, 1i. 12. 

VAS dperherns eariv óXov TOV vópov Tounoar: James ii. 10 darts A ov 
TOV VO povT)p ncn mraioy Qe ev evi, yeyovev. TrüvTOV Evoxos. 

se càpé emeBupet karà TOO mvEvpaTos, TO 0€ TYEDMA KATA THS GapKos, TatTa 
yàp avos GyTiketTal : James i lv. 4, 5. 


vi. 9 TO 2n TTOLOUVTES pe) €ykakóp.ev: katpa yap idl depicopev py €kAvóp.evot 
James v. 7 


Romans (A.D. 58)— 


*i, 16, 17 (76 ebayyéNtov) Svvapes Oeo éco Tiv eis cornpíav mavri Me 
TLOTEVOVTL. OuKkatoauyn yap Ocod € atta droxahorrerat, ef, n» 915995 
James i. 91 déEacbe tov eupurov Adyov Tov Suvdpevoy cógat Tas 
Wwuxas tay, ver. 20 ópyr) avdpds Oeo) Stexatogtyny ovx épyá(era.. The 
phrase dcx. ©. is taken from Micah vi. 5. 

li. 1 ó GvyOpome mas 6 kpív ov...rà yap avrà mpdooes 6 Kpivar, cf. ix 
20: James ii. 20 ó dvOpamTe Kevé, "a quoted below on xiv. 4. 

*1. 5 Onoavpicers TEAUTD opyiy ev nene opyns: James v. 3 Ono av- 
ploate év éco Xxárauvs nuépacvs, ver. 5 eÜpéyare tas kapüías év Huépa 
acpayns. Both founded on precedents 1 in 9T. 

*ii. 13 od yap of àkpoarai vópov Oíkatot rapa TO Oeó, aAÀN ot moural 
vópov Sixar@dnaovrar: James i. 22 yivea8e mounrai Aóyov kal pI} 
akpoarat p óvov, 25 6 de mapaxiwas eis vópor TéÀetov Toy THs eXevOepías... 


oUK dkpoar is... yevópevos dÀÀà v ot19T7])s épyov, otros pakápcos, cf. ii. 24, 
iv. ll mr ounv s vopov. 


*ii, 17—24 on teachers who do not practise what they teach : James iii. 1,13 
foll., i. 26, ii. 8 foll., on over-eagerness to teach and the dangers of teaching. 

*ii. 95 éàv ma p a Bá aT ns v ó pov 79s 7 mepuropij coU dkpoBvaría yéyovev, ver. 
27: James ii. 11 ei b€ od poryevers povevers 0c, yéyovas Tapa Bá árns vópov. 

iii. 28 AoyiCópeÜa Sexatovaodat mía ret dvÜporov xopis épyov vópov : 
James ii. 24, compare remarks at the head of this section (4). 

*iv. 1—5, 16—22. Paul here betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been 
cited as an example of works, and endeavours to show that the word AoyiCouat 
is inconsistent with this: James ii. 21—23. 

iv. 20 eis TY emayyeMav Tov OcoU ov ÓtekpiO TH ámvo ría aN’ éOvva- 
poO05 tH mvíorei,cf. xiv. 23: James i. 6, i1. 4. 

*y. Se kavxopeÜOa ev rais X (Neo cm, elddres ore yn OXiWes 
imopovny karepyáterat, y) 7 be jmopori SoKepny, fj 7 0€ SoKepy eAmida, 
4 0€ éNsis ov karatgXVvet, ürt 7] Ayaan Tov OcoU exkéxurat, cf. 1 Cor. 27-29: 
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James i. 2—4 các av Xapàv )yncacÓe ürav Tetpagpots mepumé- 
onTe.. “Viv OoKOVTES ore TO Ookiptov py Tis TloTEws karepyáterat 
Vropovny, 7, 0€ Um o pov) épyov réAetov éxéro tva re TeAecot. (Here it is more 
probable that Paul is working up a hint received from James, than that the 
less complete analysis should ‘have been borrowed from the more complete.) 
Cf. also James i. 9 kavyágo 6 6 adedpos € €v TO Uer, ver. 5, 9—12, 17. 

vi. 23 rà yàp ceria THs ápaprías Odvaros, ro 8€ xXapiopa TOU T5 (an atóvios : 
James i. 15. 

*yii. 93 BXéro érepov vópov ev Tots uéXeatv pov üvricTp arevdpevoy 
TÓ vónQ TOD voós pov kai alxpaXoritovrá pe TQ vóuo THS ápaprías TÓ OvTL e Tots 
pedeoty pov, cf. vi. 13. xiij. 12: James 1 iv. 1 wéev TONE (eo 4 ovK évrevbev ék TOV 
nOovay opàv TOV cTparevopévov év rois néAeaouv op Gv; (Here too 
James is simpler, Paul more developed.) 

*viii. 7 ró ppovnpa THS capkós éxOpa eis Oeóv, TÓ yàp vóuo ToU Oco0 
oUX Ümoráccerat: : James iv. 4 7 mead éa TOU kócpov €xOpa Tov 
Ocod éco rív, ver. 7Tómoráymgre TO 9ocó, üvriaTyTe 06 TO uoo. 

*viii. 21 ab77 7] kr(a ts &Nev&epoierat.. .eis T)véAevÓc pé ay rijs Bó£ns TOV 
TÉkVGV TOU Oco0, ver. 23 dÀAà kai avtol T 7 y ümapyr) y TOU mveóparos EXOVTES... 
orevaopev viodeotay dmrexdex 6 pLevot, xl. 16 € JU dT apx! ayia kai TÓ papa : 
James i. 18 dmekina ev 7 p s... eis TO etvauv )pás aTapyyy Twa TOY 
avrov kr.c uár ov, Ver. 25 vépos éAevOÓepías. (Paul works up the hint 
of St. James into a far more elaborate conception.) 

x. 3 dyvooüvres THY TOV O cot Ót.kavoa vv kat rijv idiav (nrovvTEs o75- 
cat: see above on i, 16, 17. 

Mwy Le karakavyác Oat: : James ii. 13, iii. 14. 

xii. 14 eUAoyeire kal pn karapaoGe : James iii. 10. 

*xii. 3 OéN et s; be u) poBeicba ; 7rd ayaOoy moie: James ii. 20 OéXecs Oe 
yravat; "ABpaüp. ok e& € epyov educaro6n ; ; 

xiii. I2 dwoOmpeOa rà épya tot akórovus, evduompeba Ta ÓmÀa ToU 
pords : James i. 21 ámoÓépevots mügcav pvmapíav kai meptooetay 
Kaklas...0€ £a. o Oe Tov eupuroy Aóyov Tov Suvdpevoy cca. Tas yvxàs i UMLOV. 

*xiv. 4 od ris cf 6 Kpivor dM órptov olkérqv;. T@ idio kvpio TTHKEL 
i mime, ef. ii. 1 and 1 Cor, iv. 3—5 6 dvakpivay pe Kópiós € 0 Tuy, 
OTE p) po Karpov TL Kpivete: ; James iv. 11 eis éo riv vopoderns kai 
kpuris, ov O€ Tis e, Ó Kpivav Tov mAmoatorv; (t i is hardly conceivable 
that a later writer could lose the point of dAAórpiov oikerny and rq idio kvpío, 
though these are natural improvements to make, if the simpler form is the 
older.) 

*xiv. 22, 23 ov mlorey €XELS; karà gavróv €xe...ó DS Stakplydpevos, 
càr pay, karakekpirat, OTe ovk ek TLOTEDS : : James ii. 18 ot mío ruv eXets 
kdyà Epya exo, i. 16 aireíro év río Teu pndev Otakpuvóguevos, 6 yàp . 
O.akpwop.evos cote KAVO@M ÜaAdaars. 


Philippians (A.D. 62)— 


al menNpop.évot kapmov Sexatogvyns: see on Heb. xii. 11. 
iii. 9 rv ek OcoU Oucatog try : : see on Rom. i. 16. 
iv. 6ó Kv pios éyyvs: James v. 8. 


Colossians (A.D. 63)— 

ii. da py rts mapadoyionrar tpas év mOavodoyia: James i, 22 mapa- 
hoytoapevot EAUTOUS. 

iil. 8 purl 0€ dab Oea Oe xai tpeis rà mávra, Opyr) v, Ovpóv, xaktav, BXac- 
$npiav: see on Eph. iv. 22. 

ii. 12 evdvoarbe...ranervoppoartyny, mpavTnra, pakpoOvpiar: 
James i .21, iv, 10, v. 7. 
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Ephesians (A.D 63)— 


1. 5 mpoopicas nuas eis viobeciay.. ‘Kara TÜY eu Oüokíav ToU) ÜeAj- 
patos avrov: Jamesi. 18 Bovdnbeis rro. 7n à s. 

1.13 Trop Aáyov ris Grn deias,s see on 2 Cor. vi. 

*Iv. 13, 14 péxpe karavrjacpev ot mávres.. eis dydpa TERE LOV.. Wa pHKETL 
dev vyrrtot, kAvOoviCópevot kal TEPLPEPOHEVOL TWavTl dvéuo THs 
dcdSackadias: Jamesi. 4 iva )re TéÀetot kai óAókAgpor ev pndevi Aevró- 
pevot, ver. 6 6 dtakptydpevos éotkev KAVOrve ÜaAác ons dvepi(o- 
pévo kai pumiCopévo. (St. Paul's is the more finished : his metaphor 
seems built upon the simile in St. James. ) 

*iv. 22—25 dmwodéacOat tpas xarà Tr mporépav dvacTpodjnv TOV 
mahavov avOparov TOV pOetpopevoy kata Tas émiÓvpías Ts à 7 á- 
TNS; dvaveoó c Üa de rà myevpare TOÜ vóos pay kai evdvoacbai Tov kay 
üvÓpemov tov Kara Oedy krigÉÉvra...ev OOLOTNTL mas adAnOeias. Ato àmo- 
ép evot TO Weddos &.r.X. cf. 1 Pet. ii. 1: James i. 21, 15, 26, 18. 

iv. 30, 31 pr Avmeire TÓ Tvedpa TO a&ytov Tod cod, vd eoppayloOrre... máca 
mexpia Kai Oupos Kai 0 py 1] Kai Kpavy?) kai Brachnpia apOnta ad’ vpav 
div rác] Kakia: James iv. 5, iii. 14, 1. 20, ii. 7. 


Epistle to Titus (A.D, 64)— 


lil. 2 pndéva Brachnpety, dpáxovs eivai, €T LetKkeis, Tüg av €v- 
Oeckyvupévovs mpavrTnra, Ver. 3 hey yap more. am evdets, Tayo pe- 
vot, OovAevovres emiÜvpíass kai nOovats mouxihars €v kakía Kai 
$6óvo Ottyovres, ver. 8 tva $porriteaw KaAóv e epyov mpotorac ba oi mem uo 
Tevkóres 0eó : James i li. 13 Óe£áre ék TS kaAT7s dvacrTpodQijs Ta épya 
avrov ev mpavTnre copias, ver. 17 7 0€ dvoÓcv aodía...áyvt, eipnyekn, 
€mieukns, evmetO7s, ct. i. 21, iv. 1. 


First Epistle to Timothy (A.D. 64)— 


*. 7 OéNovtes civat vopodsdacKkador: James iii. 1 uz rodAXot 
ó.0dckaXot yivea6c. 

*v. 22g cavrTÓv áyvóv TÓpet vi. 14 T7pcat ge THY évroNjy áo v AX ov: 
James i. 27 dg miXov £avróv THpEty dmó TOU kómpov. 

*vi. l7 rots TÀovaíous év TO viv aidve rapáyyeAAe py jyrgXo- 
$povetr pnde nameikévae emt mAoívov GbnAOTHTL...TAOVTELY eV 
epyots kadots: James 1. 10, ii. 5, iii. 13. 


Second Epistle to Timothy (A.D. 66)— 


ns 9 €v ó KakoT aD à BEXpE decay ws kakovpyos, Ver. 3 cvykakomáÜOn- 

cov ds Kadds arparvórrs Tyooo Xpiaroi, iv. 5 od 0€ unde ev ráow, KakoT dO n- 
: James v. 13 kakorraÜei Tis ev Upiv; mporevxécOa, ver. 10 dmdderypa AáBere 
E » kaxoraóías TOUS mpopnras. 

ii. 12 moos 6 Adyos. S Ümopévoper, Kat oupBacthev’ cope, cf. iv. 
7: James i, 12 pakápuos Os Umopever metpac pov OTL Óóktpos yevó- 
pevos Anpwerat Tov a Téavov THs (wns Ov emnyyeidaro rois ayanaow 
avróv. (Probably St. Paul quotes from an early hymn founded on the same 
original a@ypadov as the verse of St. James.) 

ii. 15 orovdacoy ceavtiy Óókip ov mapactioca TH OcQ...opÜoropobvra rv 
Aóyov THs àAmÓcías: James i. 12, 18. 

ii. 1 év ée xáravs npépacs epu xatpoi xaAeroí: James v. 1—5, 
esp. 3 €Onoaupicate év Eo XATALS NMEepats. 
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iv. 7, 8 róv ayava jyóva pas. . .Aouróv dzóketraí uot 6 THs Sukatogivys c TÉ pa 
vos Ov ároOocet poe 6 K ptos. .0 OlKatos Kpuris, ov povoy € époi 
dÀÀà kal cT üctv Tots y'yamgkóct THY emipdveray avro? : James i. 12, see 
above on ii. 12 muards 6 Aóyos. 


(5) Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude— 


I think no unprejudiced reader can doubt that the resemblances 
between the Epistle of St. James and the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
the recurrence in them of the same words and phrases, and their 
common quotations from the O.T., are such as to prove conclusively 
that the one borrowed from the other. Nor can there be much 
doubt as to which of the two was the borrower, if we observe how, 
in almost every case, the common thought finds fuller expression 
in St. Peter. Thus both Epistles are addressed to the Diaspora, 
but in St. Peter we have the distinctive touch éxXexrots vapeu- 
dnpors OÓvac7ropüs. St. James addresses the Twelve Tribes of the 
Diaspora without limitation; but his letter, as I have argued in 
the chapter on the Persons Addressed, would probably be circulated 
mainly among the Jews of the Eastern Dispersion; wh:le St. Peter, 
writing, as I imagine, during the imprisonment of St. Paul at 
Rome to the Jews of Asia Minor, with the view of removing their 
prejudiees against his teaching, took the Epistle of St. James as 
his model, but ingrafted upon it the more advanced Christian 
doctrine which he shared with St.Paul. If we accept the genuine- 
ness of the Second Epistle, we shall find an interesting parallel in 
the close relation between it and the Epistle of St. Jude. "These 
however are of course matters of more or less uncertainty. But 
the close connexion between James i. 2 and 1 Pet. i. 6, 7 is proved 
beyond all doubt by the recurrence in both of the phrases zrovxi- 
Rows metpacmots and TO Ook(uiov buav THs v(coTews with its un- 
usual order of words. Assuming then, as we must, that one copied 
from the other, we find the trial of faith illustrated in St. Peter (as 
in Psa. Ixvi. 10, Prov. xvii. 3, Job xxiii. 10, Zech. xiii. 9, Mal. iii. 3) 
by the trying of the precious metals in the fire : we find also the 
addition, oMéyov apts, ei Géov, NuTNOEévTes, which looks as if it were 
intended to soften down the uncompromising Stoicism of St. 
James zücav yapav 7y5jcac0ec. Again comparing James i. 18 
and 1 Pet. i. 23, we find the bare ‘begat he us with the word of 
truth’ of the former expanded into ‘having been begotten again 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of 
God which liveth and abideth. So in 1 Pet. ii, 1, 2, the simpler 
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expression of James (i. 21) ‘Wherefore putting away all filthiness 
and overflowing of malice, receive with meekness the implanted 
word which is able to save your souls’ is elaborated into ‘ Putting 
away therefore all malice and all guile and hypocrisies and 
envies and all evil speakings, as newborn babes long for the 
spiritual (Aoy:cov) milk which is without guile, that ye may grow 
thereby unto salvation. Compare also James i. 129 with 1 Pet. v. 4 
where ‘the crown of life’ becomes ‘the crown of glory which fadeth 
not away’; James iv. 10 with 1. Pet. v. 6, where ‘Humble your- 
selves in the sight of God and he shall exalt you’ becomes 
‘Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God that he may 
exalt you in due time. In the immediate context the simple 
* Resist the devil’ of James, becomes ‘ Your adversary the devil as 
a roaring lion walketh about seeking whom he may devour ; whom 
resist stedfast in the faith’ in Peter. The most important 
changes are those in which the tone of the New Testament is sub- 
stituted for that of the Old, as in 1 Pet. ii. 21, where Christ is set 
before us as our example of patient suffering, in contrast with 
James v. 10, where the example of the prophets is appealed to. 
Perhaps under this head may be mentioned the change from ornpi- 
Éare Tas kapó/as, in James v. 9,to o Oeds adtos eTypiEer in 1 Pet. 
v. 10; and the employment of the emphatic vp zrávrev to enforce 
the exhortation to brotherly love in 1 Pet. iv. 8, instead of the 
exhortation to abstain from swearing in James v. 12. 

There is a curious difference between the use made of quotations 
from the Old Testament in the two Epistles. St. James seldom 
quotes exactly. "We can see by his phraseology that he has some 
passage of the Old Testament in his mind, but he uses it freely 
to colour his language, applying it to his own immediate purpose 
without any scrupulous reference to its original context. It is this 
laxity of quotation which causes the difficulty in James iv. 4-6 and 
presents what is probably an ‘unwritten word’ of Christ under ^ 
two forms in i. 12 and ii. 5. If we turn to the quotations which 
are common to him and to St. Peter, we often find the inexact and 
careless reminiscences of the former corrected and supplemented 
in the latter. Thus there can be little doubt that when St. James 
used the phrase Oox/juov miatews he had in his mind Prov. xxvii. 
21 Soxiusov àpyvpío kal pvo mÜpecis, àv)p 66 Ooriuáterat 
Sia otopatos évykepuatóvrev abróv, and Prov. xvii. 3, which is 
nearer in meaning though less closely allied in expression, wa7rep 
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Soximaterar év Kapive apyupos Kal xpvaós, obres éxXekrai kap- 
dat mapa Kvpíe, and accordingly we find St. Peter supplying 
these words (Oox(uuov) voXvTuuóTepov ypuciov Tod amoXXvuévov 
dua vvpüs 66 Ookuuatouévov, Another quotation appears in James 
i. 10, 11 (let the rich man boast in his humiliation) 671 wc anéoc 
yóprou vapeXeócerau àvéreUXev Yap O HALOS GUY TQ kavacvt Kal 
€Enpavev Tov yóprov kal TO àN0oc avTod ézéneoeN Kal 7 
EUTPETELA TOU TPOT@TOV aUTOU aT@XETO: OUTWS Kal o TAOVGLOS 
év Tals topelats avToD papavOynceTa. This is evidently taken 
mainly from Isa. xl. 6, 7, where the perishing nature of man is 
contrasted with the imperishableness of God's Word. St. James, 
it will be seen, confines himself to the former branch of the com- 
parison, limiting it indeed to the case of the rich man, and makes 
no mention here of the Word. But in 1 Pet. i, 23 the new life 
communicated by the living and abiding Word of God, which St. 
James treats of in another part of his Epistle, 1s the subject of the 
discourse (avaryeyevynpévot...dla NOyou CavTos O€o0 kai uévovros) ; 
this is then proved by the quotation, given almost literally from 
Isaiah, as follows: dvdte máoa oàpz os yÓproc Kal máoà AdZA avTíjs 
@c AN00C yOprOYy: EZHPANOH O YOPTOC «al TO ANO0c ézérreoeN' TO AE 
pda Kupiov ménel elc TON aidna, the only changes being the in- 
sertion of the first ws, the substitution of avT)s for ANOporoy and 
of Kvpíov for roy Oeoy man. In the passage of St. James we 
observe the intermingling of another quotation from the Book of 
Jonah iv.8 éyévero Ewa T9 áàvaTet Nau TOV djXcov kal 
v pocéra£éev o Ocós mveóuacvi kabo ovt. 
In the difficult passage James iv. 4-6 (* whosoever would be a 
friend of the world becomes thereby an enemy of God. Or think 
ye that the Scripture saith without meaning, Jealously yearneth the 
Spirit which he hath implanted in you? But he giveth more 
grace: wherefore he saith’) 0 Oeós vvepnóávows àvrvráccerat Ta- 
qre.ois 6é 6/6ocuv xápiw, the concluding Greek words are exactly 
the same as in 1 Pet. v. 5, being taken literally from the LXX. of 
Prov. iii. 34, except that this latter has Kvpvos for o Oeós. The 
context however in which they occur differs much in the two 
Epistles. St. Peter uses them to enforce the duty of humility in 
our intercourse with our fellow-men, * Ye younger be subject unto 
the elder: yea all of you gird yourselves with humility for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble, which is probably 
the original application in the Proverbs; but St. James, as we have 
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seen, seems to make ‘the proud’ equivalent to ‘the friends of the 
world, and the *humble' to be those who submit themselves to 
God. 

The last quotation is that from the Hebrew (not the LXX.) of 
Prov. x. 12, ‘Hatred stirreth up strife, but love covereth all sins 
which we find in James v. 20 and 1 Pet. iv. 8; but here again the 
former simply makes use of a familiar phrase without regard to the 
bearing of the context, applying it to the conversion of the erring 
6 émio Tpéjyas ápaproXóv éx TAaVNS 0800 abToD . . . KaNUWeEL 
TXfÓos auapti@yv, while St. Peter keeps to the original 
application, mpo mdavtwy Tv eis éavroUs dyámwv ékTevi) éxovres, 
OTL àyüm*: KANUTTEL TAHOOS AMmapTLOr. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how these facts confirm the 
general evidence as to the priority of our Epistle to that of St. 
Peter. The language of a Christian writer, in the first century 
even more than in the nineteenth, was inevitably coloured by his 
study of the O.T. This fully accounts for the Scriptural quotations 
and allusions in St. James. It is again perfectly natural that a 
contemporary of St. James, reviewing his Epistle in order to adapt 
it for a special class of readers, should, it may be even uncon- 
sciously, correct the references to the O.T., sometimes by supplying 
points which had been overlooked, as in speaking of the trial of 
faith, sometimes by applying them with more exactness, as in 
regard to the simile of the fading flower. But surely the converse 
supposition is most improbable, that the later writer should 
deliberately misquote and misapply passages which were correctly 
given in his authority! [Compare what is said in answer to 
Briickner on this point in ch. vii, and Spitta pp. 183-202.] 

*ij. 1 ékAekrois maperudjpors Otcagmwopas: James i. l rais dadexa vdais 
Tats evi) Oiacmopá. 

*i. 3 ó Kata TO TOAD avrov £Aeos dvayevvracaas npás eis edmida (cav... ei s 
kAnpovopiav ETO kal dpiavtov: James 1. 18 Bovdndeis dmekóngev 
nuas Xóyg adnOeias, ver. 27 Opmakeía kaÜapà kal dpiavtos, li. 5 kAypovó- 
povusTaZsDBaciXeías. 

*i6ép» ó ayarhiaade, OXlyov áprt...XvmrÜévres Ev TWOLKiNOLS meupaa- 
poisiva TO Sokipeoy Um@YTHS miorews...ctpeby) eis €rawov, ver. 8, 9 
dyavare xapa dvekAaXrro.. -KOMLCOMEVOL TÓTÉÀos THS TLOTEDS, TOT 
play VvxÓv, iv. 13 ka00 Kowwveire vois ToU XpuroU maÜ85juagt xaípere, iva 
kal ev TH dmoxahoypet ths Oo&ns avrod Xapnre ayadiopevor: James i. 2 
Tücav xapàv myncaa6e.. .órav meipag pots qrepuméa1re m 0 LKiX ous, 
yworkortes ote TO OoKiptoy v Be Ov THS TlOTE@S Karepyacerat brropovijv, 7 


dé tmopovn épyov réA evov éxero wa re TENELOL, v. ll TO réAos rov Kupiov 
eldete, 1.21 SeEacbe TOV Aóyov Tov Óvvápevov TaaarTASPuxXasvpay. 
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*j, 12 cis à émÜvpotow mapakvYr av: James i. 25 6 mapakvYras eis 
vd Mov. 

i. 13 810 dva(ecápevot Tas dogvas, see below ii. 1: James i. 21 616 avo de- 
p.evot (both follow a reference to the preaching of the Gospel). 

1.17 roy àmpocoemolüumros kptvovra : James li. l uj] ev y poc o o- 
Anpwpiacs exerTe my moTw To) Kupiov pov. 

1-49 TLBLO aipate ós dpvoU...dgc T (Nov: James i 27 Gomedov éavróv 
Type, V. riui ov kapmór. 

i 22 ras Yyvxàsyvikóres ev ty o bmakoj] 77s Gdn etas eis pidradedpiay 
PAURA PISA. James iv. 8 áyvicare kapdias, i. 18 Aóyo adnOetas, 
111: 01. n dvcv godía.. near) eXéovs...dv vm OK puro s, 

*j, 23 dva yeyevvnpévot OUK €K omopas poapras ann apOaprov Oud 
Adyou C@vtros Oco) kai pevortos, Ótóru Taca cüp£ à és xópros kai aca Soga 
avrijs os dvdos xoptov cénpávOn ó xópros kai rTó ávÓos e£émecev, 
ro dé pipa Kvpiov pever: James i, 18 (cf. above on ver. 3), i. 10 (6 movauos) as 
dvdos xóprov mapehevoerat, dvéreiXev yap ó Atos kal EEN pavev TOV Xóprov 
kairó dvÜos aüroU c£émec ev. 

*ii1 dmoÓ8épevoi ovv wacav kakiay kai mavra ÓóXov Kat dmoKproey 
kai PO óvov s kat Tacas katahaheas as dpriyévvQra Bpéedn to oye 
KOv...ydka emimoOngate iva év avT@ avénOnre eis corn)piav 
(resumes i. 13), cf. iii. 21 eapxós dm dbects pvmov: James i. 18 dmekónaev npas, 
21 8160 dmodépevor macay puTapiay Kal mepuggeíav KaKias ev TpavTynre 
déEacbe tov Epphvrov Adyov róvÓvvápevov Gaoat Tas yvxás, 
any TAL 17, 1v. T1. 

*i. 11 Tapakaro. ..GméxeaÜau TOY TAPKLKOY emiÜvpiàv airuves oTpa 
TevovTat karà THs Vxis: James iv. 1 woGev wodepor;.. .oUK evTedOev ek TOY 
1 00va» pv TOY gTparevonpévov év rois uet Opóv; 

*ii. 12 THY dvaatpopiy $pÀv €xorres Kadyy t (va...€k TOV kaAàv Epyav 
émomrebovres 9o£ác oct Tov Ocóv, cf. iii. 2 THY ev oBo áyrQv dvacTpodQv, 
16 rjv ayadny ev Xpwró dvaotpopny: James iii. 13 devEdtw ék THS kaX ms 
dvagTpodrs Ta épya avTov ev mpavtnre aodías. 

ii. 15 @s €NeVOEpor...ddr ws Ocob SovAor: James i. 25, ii. 12 vodpos 
eX evÓcpías,i. 1 8eo0000)Xos. 

i. 18 UTOoTAaT TO pmEVOL rois deororats, lii. 1 bmoraccópevat rois avdpa- 
cw, see below v. 5: James iv. Tiómoráynre rà Oeo. 

ii. 20, 21 €i ayaborovobyres kal Tac Xovres UT OmeveEtTe, ToUTO xápus mapa Gea" 
eis TOUTO yàp exAnOnre, Ott kai Xpwrós émaÜev Umep UO, vply Srohmdveor 
Urroypappor : James v. 10, 11 vzó8evypua AMdBere THs kakoraÜ(as kai THs pakpoOv- 
pias rovs mpopyras...idov Pos rovs vropetvavras, cf. i. 12. 

li. 25 rAav@pevot emeaTpádmnre: James v. 19 édv tus ev ópiv rA avnO^ 
...Kal ETLOTPEWT Tes auto». 

rire 105) perà mpaürnros, ef. ver. 4: James i. 21 é» 7 pauTnre. 

iv. 7 mávrov TÓ TéÀosj jfyytkev cdpovfjrare otv: James v. 8 ommpigate 
Tas kapOlas, ór. i Mapovaola Tov Kupiov Hyytker, ver. 3 €v €oxarats 
np épacs. 

*iv. 8 mpómávrov EL eis éavroUs dyámv ékrevij fxorres, ore dyár Kav T- 
TEL Tr Gos dpaptro@v: James v.12 mpó mávróv pij ópvüere, Ver. 20 ywo- 
gere OTL Ó emiarpévras ápaproXóv. Kk aA v et mArAnOos dpapteav. Cf. the 
original Prov. x. 12 ‘love covereth all sins,’ where the LX X. has závras rovs 
pi) QuXovewoüvras KaNUTTEL. 

iv. 14 ro THs dons kai TO TOU Oeo) mvedpa: James il. 1 rjv iat “Incod 
XpwrroU Tov Kupiov 7 uv, Ts 0 6£ms. 

iv. 12, 15 pa £eviteae Tj...Tvpoget Tpos meupag pov tpiv ywopern...adda 
xaípere iva kai év TH àmokaNoNreu tis Sdéns av’tod xapre dyadAtwpevou: see 
above on 1. 6. 
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iv. 16 ei ws Xpioriavds (ráoxe))...9o£a(éro róv Ocóv év TH Óvópari 
rovr@: Jamesii 7 ró kaAóv óvopa vró érikAngÓév éd? ópás. 

*v. 4 koptetade róv ápapávrivov tis Oófns a reavov, cf. i. 3: 
James i. 12 Anpera tov a Té pavov tis Cans. 

*v. 5, 6 veorepot Umoráynre mpeaBvrépow: mávres SE GAAHAOLS THY 
Tarewoppocvny éykouBósacÓe, drt 6 Ocós ómepndiávours dvrvrágmo erat 
rameivois 0€ 0(0ociv xápuiv. rameuvóÜUmre oüv UTS THY KpaTaLay 
xeiparo0 Ocoütva ópàs tWoon ev Kapa, ver. 8 yppyoprjmare: 6 avridixos 
vuv ÓLá BoXos...mepurarei (rv karamweiv: o üávríG T1) T € OTepeol ev TH mía- 
rec: James iv. 6, 7 010 Méyev 'O Ocds ómepnddvots àvrvráooerat, ram ec- 
vots 0€ 0íi0ocuv xápuv ómoráynre oóv TS GEG, ávríoryre 06 TH 
dcaBoXr@, ver. IlOrameuvóOnre évómtov Kvpíov kai vpocet Upas, 
v. 16 é£ouoXoyeia0e ov ANAHAOLS Tas ápaprías kai eÜyea6e orep aAMjAov, after 
bidding the sick to send for the elders to pray over them in ver. 14. I cannot 
but think that there is remarkable similarity in the extension of the injunction, 
that the elders should pray for the people and hear their confession (as is 
implied in ver. 14), to the mutual prayer and confession of ver. 16, and the 
extension in St, Peter from submission of the younger to the elder to mutual 
submission. 

v. 10 6 Geós...0Myov cr aÜóvras abrÓs...orypíécuv: James v. 9 pakpo- 
Óvp care kal wes, oT9píéare Tas KapOias. 


2 Peter— 


l 1 riorw ev Otxkatogvyvy Tov Geod zuàv: James i. 20 dtxatoavvny 
Oeov. 


i 12é€otTnprypeéevovs ev tH mapovon adnGeia: James v. 10. 

i. 16 wapovoiay, cf. iii. 4, 12: James v. 8. 

1. 17 vo THs neyaXompemoüs 0ó£ms: James ii. 1. 

ii. 2 8V ovs 7 680s THS GAnGeias BrachnpnOnoera, ver. 15 karaXetzovres 
eveiav ó800v erravrndnoav : James v. 19, 20. 

ii TUmddecypa peddovrav: James v. 10. 

*ii. 13, 14 58ovzjv nyoupevor rjv €v juépa T pv yv, a v (Xov kai popor évr p v- 
pavres ev rais araras...opGadpovs €yovres uem roo s porxyadidos...dehea- 
Covres yrvxàs dargpikroos : James v. 5, i. 14. 27, iv. 4, iii. 17. 

ii. 3 éw éc Xxárov Tay n pepÓv...karà Tas idias émuiÜvpíias avràv 
mopevopevor: James v. 3, i, 14. 

lii. 14 ezrovüácare da m (X 01...e)peÜjva, év eiprjvg: Jamesi. 27, iii. 18, 


Jude— 


1 ‘Incod Xpeorod Soddos: James i. 1. 
9 Staxptvopevos, cf. vor. 22: James i. 6, 
19 Jrvxtkoí: James iii. 15. 


(6) Epistle to the Hebrews— 


I have given reasons above (4) for supposing that the eleventh 
chapter of this Epistle was written with a knowledge of St. James’ 
argument on Faith. If I am not mistaken there is a further 
allusion to St, James in ch. xii. 11, where (as in 1 Pet. i. 6) there 
seems to be a kind of concession to those who felt themselves 
unequal to the high-strained appeal wacav yapav »y:jc ac 0e. 
‘Chastisement, the writer allows, ‘does not seem for the moment 
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to be a ground for rejoicing but for grief, nevertheless afterwards’ 
—it has the effect St. James ascribes to it—‘it produces the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness.’ It may be added that the evils of 
the Jewish Church are more developed, and the threatened judg- 
ments more imminent, in this Epistle than in St. James; that 
persecutions are referred to as matters of the past (x. 32-34), and 


that in xii. 7 many have seen an allusion to the martyrdom of 
St. James himself. Cf. Spitta 226—228. 


i. 3íy» amavyacpa ris S0éns: James ii. 1. 

ll. 4 kara rH avro Oéd\now, x. 10 ev à GeAnpare ryyiauévot eopev : James i. 18 
BovAnOeis amekvrnaev nas. 

li. 10 dca za€8guárov redXerooa, cf. v. 8, 13, 14, vi. 1: James 1. 4 7 € vmopovr) 
Epyov réXeiov éxéro iva NTE réAetot. 

li. 6 éàv 76 ka x pa THS éXm(0os karáoxyopev: James i. 9 kavxáa bo 
de 6 aüeAoós...€v T@ Ue avrov. 

lv. ll év rà abro vmoO0ecíypuari ths ámeiÜeías, vii. 5 UTOdSetypa Tay 
ezovpaviov : James v. 10 óc óOecyp a kakoraÜías. 

V. 7 rov Ouvdpevoyv ca ety avróv ek ÜÓavárov: Jamesiv. 12 6 duva- 
j.evos agat kai azroAégat. 

Vi. 1 8euéAtov karaBaddopevot peravoias amo vekpv Epyov kal míareos emt 
Gedy, cf. ix. 14 kadapcec rijv cuvetdnow $pà» ámó vekpóv Epyor eis TO 
Aarpevetvy Oew (Ovrv: James ii. 26 7 míorts yopis épyov vexpa cory, 
1. 26, 27. 

vii. 19 ovdev éreXeíoc ev 6 vópos, émewayoyi) 06 Kpeitrovos eAmidos SV fs 
eyyiCopev rà Oco, vii. 16, ix. 11, x. 1 oxiàv éxyov 6 vópos Tay ueAAóvrov 
aya0ày...o0Oém ore ÜUvarat rois mpocepxouévovs reAevóo aav: James i. 4, 
25, ii. 12, iv. 8. 

X. 24 karavoGpev ad\dAndovs eis mapofvapóv...k aX à v épyov, p?) €ykaraAe(movres 
THY € io vv ay o yrjv éavràv, cf. Tit. ii. 8: James iii. 13, ii. 2. 

*x. 36 Umopovzs éxere xpeíav tva r0 ÜéNypa ro OcoU moujgcavres kopt- 
onoOe riv émayyeA(av: James i. 4, 12. 

xi. While James uses the word zíoris loosely and inconsistently, in Heb. we 
have a definition of faith followed by a host of examples which exhibit it as 
the root of action. In all probability it was written after the Romans and 
James ; compare ver. 8—10, 17—19, on Abraham, ver. 31 on Rahab: James 
ii. 21—23, 25: see remarks under section (4) above. 

xii. l à oÜ ép evou riv ebrepíararov ápapríav OL UTopovns rpéxopev TOV 
m»poketj.evov ayava, Ver. 7 eis matóeíav UTopmeveTe: James i. 21, ver. 4. 

*xii. 11 záca pev zraiüe(a mpos uév Td zapóv ov Soxet x aps evar aXÀà AUTON, 
vorepoy be kapmóv eipmgvuikóv rois Ot abcijs yeyupvacpevots ámot- 
doow Otkavoc Uv7s, ver. 14, 15 eipnyny Owokere...émakomotvres ur) Tis pita 
mek plas evoxAn : seems to explain James i.2—4 rác av xapàv nynoag be 
.lva nre TENE LOL, iii. 18 kapmós 0€ Óikavoo vs ev eiprvg a meípe- 
Tal TOLS TOLOVGLY €lprvgv. 

xii. 4 ríuios 6 yápos kai 5) KoitTn üáu(avros, cf. vii. 26: James v. 7, i. 27. 

xii. 18 kadk@s ávacrpédoeoÓav: James ii. 13 ServEdr@ éx ris 
kadns dvactpoh7s rà épyya avrov. 


(7) Apocalypse— 
i1 3 pakdptos 6 dvaywóckov kai of dkovovres robs Aóyovs THS 


Tpopnreias kai rypoüvres Ta EV AUTH yeypappnéva: óyàpkatpós 
éy yos, cf. xxii. 10: James i. 25, v. 8. 
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n 9 ev TH BaciXeía Kat Umomova "Ico Xpurrov, Chae 2, 3, 19, iii. 10 


€TnpHoas TOY Aóyov Tis UTOPMOVHS pov Kayo ge THPHOw ek rijs dpas 
Tov metpagpod, xiii. 10, xiv. 12: : James i. 2—4, 12, ii. 5, 10. 

*iH.9 oid cov rjv xw Kal THY TTOXc€íaQv, BAS mTÀovotos ei: 
James ii. 5. 

*ii. 10 tva metpacOnre...yvov Lao TÓs dx pt ÜÓavárov, kai daow cot 
Tov otépavor THs Cons: James i. 12. 


*ii. 1 oiüd cov rà epya, dre dvopa execs bre (ijs, kai vekpós e: 


James ii. 17, 26, i. 26. 

*ni 17 NOUS IIAoíctós eipt...kai ovK ot0as Ste cU ei 
TT aX Os, cf. above li, 9: James i. MOX OT EVG To: 

*in. 20 tod eornka emt THY moss kai Kpove : James v. 9. 

Xi. 6 oóro. €xyovaow TH e£ovaav kheioat TOV OUpavoy tva pi verós 
Bpéxn (uvas reccapákorra kai dvo): James v. 17. 

xiv. 1 éyovcau TO óvop a abro) yeypappévov ézi TOY perómov 
avTayr, cf. ii. 12 : James i i. le 

xiv. 4 obrot nyopacOnoay à dmó TOV dvOpómav dm ap x) TQ Ocó: James i. 18, 

xiv. 12 dde 7 jmopori) TOV ceyicoy €aTiv, OF rnpovvres Tas HAE 


Tod Ocoü kai tHv míoTiv Inood (combining faith and works) : 
above 1,9: James ii. 1, 10. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CONTENTS OF THE ÉPISTLE 


The design of the Epistle is on the one hand to encourage those 
to whom itis addressed to bear their trials patiently, and on the 
other hand to warn them against certain errors of doctrine and 
practice. 


I. Of Trial—i. 1-18. 


(1) Trial is sent in order to perfect the Christian character. 
That it may have this effect wisdom is needed ; and this wisdom is 
given in answer to believing prayer.—i. 2-6. 

A warning against double-mindedness. The believer should 
recognize the greatness of his calling, and not allow 
himself to be either elated or depressed by outward 
circumstances.—i. 7-11. 

(2) Patient endurance of trial leads to the crown of life 

promised to all that love God.—14. 12. 

(3) Though outward trialis appointed by God for our good, we 
must not imagine that the inner weakness which shows itself under 
trial is from God. God is perfect goodness, and only sends what is 
good. The disposition to misuse God's appointments comes from 
man's own lusts, which, if yielded to, lead to death as their natural 
consequence.—i. 13-15. 

(4) So far from God's tempting man to evil, it is only by His 
will through the regenerating power of His word, that we have 
been raised to that new and higher life which shall eventually 
penetrate and renew the whole creation.—i. 16-18. 


II. How we should receive the Word.—i. 19-27. 


(1) As humble listeners, not as excited speakers.—i. 19-21. 
(2) Nor is it enough to listen to the word; we must carry it out 
in action.—i. 22-24. 
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(a) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the 
word, and frames his life in accordance with the law of 
liberty embodied therein.—i. 25. 

(b Ritual observance is of no avail unless it helps us to rule 
the tongue, and practise brotherly kindness and 
unworldliness.—i. 26, 27. 


Ill. Warning against respect of persons.—1ii. 1-13. 


(1) Courtesy to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the 
poor, is a sign of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not 
whole-hearted in the service of Him who is the only glory of 
believers.—ii. 1—4. 

(2) The poor have more title to our respect than tae rich, since 
they are often rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom; while it is 
the rich who maltreat the brethren and blaspheme the name of 
Christ.—i. 5-7. 

(3) If it is from obedience to the royal law of love that we show 
courtesy to the rich, it is well: but if we do this only from respect 
of persons, it is a breach of the law and a defiance of the lawgiver, 
no less than murder or adultery.—ii. 8-11. 

(4) Remember that we shall all be tried by the law of liberty, 
which looks to the heart, and not to the outward action only. It 
is the merciful who obtain mercy.—ii. 12, 13. 


IV. Belief and Practice.—ii. 14—26. 


(1) A mere profession of faith without corresponding action is of 
no avail.—i. 14. 
(a) As may be seen in the parallel case of benevolence when 
it does not go beyond words.—1i. 15-17. 
(b) Without action we have no evidence of the existence of 
faith.—ii. 18. 
(c) The orthodox belief of the Jew is shared by the demons, 
and only serves to increase their misery.—ii. 19. 
(2) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necessarily 
embodies itself in action.—ii. 20-26. 


V. Warnings with regard to the use of the tonguc.—1ii. 1-12. 


(1) Great responsibility of the office of teacher.—iu. 1. 1 
(2) Difficulty and importance of controlling the tongue.—1iii. 2-8 
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(a) In our human microcosm the tongue plays the part of the 
world, and it is used by the powers of evil for our 
ruin.—1il. 6. 
(b) Its malign and devastating influence.—iii. 5-8. 
(c) It is like the rudder of a ship: he who can rule it rules 
the whole life and activity.—iii. 2-4. 
(3) Inconsistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise 
to God as long as we speak evil of man who is made in the image 
of God.—1dn. 9-12. 


VI. True and false Wisdom.—iii. 13-18. 


(1) The wisdom which comes from God is simple and straight- 
forward, full of kindness and all good fruits.—iii. 13,17, 18. 

(2) If there is a wisdom which does not conduce to peace, but 
1s accompanied by bitterness and jealousy, it is not from above, but 
is earthly, carnal, devilish.—iii. 14-16. 


VII. Warning against quarrelsomeness and worldliness.—iv. 1-17. 


(1) 'The cause of quarrelling is that each man seeks to gratify 
his own selfish impulses, and to snatch his neighbours portion 
of worldly good.—iv. 1, 2. 

(2) No satisfaction can be thus obtained. Even our prayers can 
give us no satisfaction if they are infected with this worldly spirit. 
—iv. 3. 

(8) God demands the service of the whole heart, and will reveal 
Himself to none but those who yield up their wills to His.—iv. 4-6. 

(4) Therefore resist the devil, who is the prince of this world, 
and turn to God in humble repentance.—iv. 7-10. 

(5) Cease to find fault with others. Those who condemn their 
neighbours condemn the law itself, and usurp the office of Him, the 
Lord of life and death, who alone has the power and right to 
judge.—iv. 11, 12. 

(6) Worldliness is also shown in the confident laying-out of plans 
of life without reference to God.—iv. 13-17. 


VIII. Denunciations and Encouragements.—v. 1-11. 


(1) Woe to those who have been heaping up money and living 
in luxury on the very eve of judgment. Woe especially to those 
who have ground down the poor and murdered the innocent.—v. 1-6. 
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(2) Let the brethren bear their sufferings patiently, knowing 
that the Lord is at hand, and that He will make all things turn 
out for their good. Let them imitate Job and the pr ophets, and so 
inherit the Dess pronounced on those that endure.—v. 6-11. 

v 


IX. Miscellaneous precepts.—v. 12-20. 


(1) Swear not.—v. 12. 

(2) Let all your feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified and 
controlled by religion. —yv. 13. 

(3) In sickness let the elders be called in to pray and anoint the 
sick with a view to his recovery.—v. 14, 15. 

(4) Confess your faults to one another, and pray for one another 
with all earnestness.—v. 16-18. 

(5) The blessing on one who wins back a sinner from the error 
of his ways.—v. 19, 20. 


Though the letter flows on from point to point without pretending 
to strict logical sequence, yet it is easy to distinguish certain 
leading principles on which the whole depends. Thus, in regard to 
practice, the leading principle is the necessity of whole-heartedness 
in religion. A man may think to serve God and Mammon at once 
(dupuyxia, i. 8, iv. 8), but God insists on the surrender of the whole 
heart to Him: the love of the world 1s incompatible with the love 
of God (av. 4-7). Most men seek to compromise matters, and their 
religion thus becomes a vzóxpucus. They flatter themselves that 
they are religious, because they are fluent in speaking on religious 
subjects (4. 19, 11. 1); or because they find ‘the words of the 
preacher as a lovely song of one that has a pleasant voice’ (i. 19, 
22-25); or because they are conscious of genuine indignation at 
the sight of error in others (i. 19, 20, ii. 14, iv. 11, 12); or 
because of their punctuality in religious observances (i. 26, 27); or 
because of a partial obedience to this or that law (ii 10-12); 
or because of their orthodoxy of belief (ii. 14-26); but all this is 
mere self-deception (i. 22, 26, ii. 14, 17, 19, 26, 1i, 15). Know- 
ledge not used only entails a heavier punishment (iii, 1, iv. 17). 
The only religion which is of value in the sight of God is that 
which influences the whole life and activity (i. 27, 4, 22-25, 
ii. 12-26, iii. 18, 17, iv. 11, 17). Faith, love, wisdom, religion—all 
alike are spurious if they fail to produce the fruit of good works. 
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We will next consider the doctrinal basis of St. James' practical 
teaching. Man was created in the image of God (iii. 9), the All- 
Good (i. 13, 17) ; but he has fallen into sin by yielding to his lower 
impulses against his sense of right (i. 14, 15, iv. 1-3, 17); and the 
natural consequence of sin is death, bodily and spiritual (1. 15, v. 3, 5, 
20). Not only is man liable to sin; but as a matter of fact we all 
sin, and that frequently (ii. 2). God of His free bounty has 
provided a means by which we might conquer sin and rise to a 
new life, in His word sown in our hearts (i. 18 jSovXg0eis amrexvn- 
ccv Has Xóyo GAnOelas, i. 21 SéEacbe Tov EuduTov Xoyov Tov 
8vvápevov cdcat Tas Wuyas buoy). Our salvation depends on the 
way in which we receive the word (i. 21). If we have a stedfast 
faith in God’s goodness as revealed to us through our Lord Jesus 
Christ (i. 13, ii. 1, i. 5-7); if we read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the word, so as to make it the guiding principle of our life, 
the law of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated 
(i. 25, ii. 12), then our souls are saved from death, we are made 
inheritors of the kingdom promised to those that love God (1. 12, 
25, 11. 5). 

But the training by which we are prepared for this crown of life 
is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves trial and endurance 
(i. 2-4, 12): it involves constant watchfulness and self-control, and 
prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that we may resist the 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil (1. 26, iii. 2-8, 15, 
iv. 1-5). Thus faith is exercised; we are enabled to see things 
as God sees them (ii. l, 5); to rise above the temporal to the 
eternal (i. 9-11); to be not simply patient, but to rejoice in afflic- 
tion (i. 2, v. 7, 8, 10, 11), and exult in the hope set before us 
(i. 9-12); until at last we grow up to the full stature of a Christian 
(i. 4, iii. 2), wise with that wisdom which comes from above, the 
wisdom which is stedfast, unpretending, gentle, considerate, affec- 
tionate, full of mercy and good fruits, the parent of righteousness 
and peace (ii. 17, 18). 

But there are many who choose the friendship of the world 
instead of the friendship of God, so vexing His Holy Spirit, and 
yielding themselves to the power of the devil; yet even then He 
does not leave them to themselves, but gives more grace. He 
hedges in their way in the present, and warns them of further 
judgment to come (iv. 4-6, v. 1-8). If they humble themselves 
under His hand and repent truly of their sins, He will lift them 
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up; if they draw nigh to Him, He will draw nigh to them (iv. 7-10). 
Here, too, we may be helpful to one another by mutual confession, 
and by prayer for one another. Great is the power of prayer 
prompted by the Spirit of God (v. 15-20). 

It is characteristic of the austere tone of the Epistle that it, 
alone of the Epistles of the New Testament, contains no attempt 
to conciliate the favour of the readers by direct words of praise. 
In it we hear the bracing call of duty uttered by one who speaks 
with earnest sympathy indeed and without a particle of Pharisaie 
assumption, but who feels that he has the right to speak and 
expects to be obeyed.! 


1 Zahn (Skizzen p. 50) remarks on the fact that St. James does not suggest any 
legislative or socialchange. He does not tell the rich to restore the early communism 
of the Church and share their wealth with the poor. In describing Christian per- 
fection he does not recall the words of Christ, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor.' He insists only on change of heart and motive, on 
learning to estimate aright the value of life and of its accessories, and to look forward 
to the future judgment. He teaches both rich and poor what really constitutes the 
title to honour and respect. It is not left to the community or to officials to 
alleviate the distress of others, whether bodily or mental. Ali Christians are 
exhorted to visit the sick, feed the hungry, convert the erring, pray for all. The 
Word of Truth lays down no precise rule as to social organization. 


CHAPTER VI 


PERSONS TO WHOM THE EPISTLE IS ADDRESSED, AND PLACE 
FROM WHICH IT IS WRITTEN. 


St. JAMES addresses the Twelve Tribes in the Dispersion. For 
the meaning of this phrase see the note on i. 1. I propose here 
to sum up briefly the historical facts which it represents. 

If we view the history of Israel from the outside, one of its 
most remarkable characteristics is the long series of compulsory 
transplantations undergone by this people from the time of Tiglath- 
Pileser up to the present day. The Assyrian transplantation took 
place in the latter half of the eighth century B.c. In it, we are told 
that the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
together with the bulk of the Samaritans and some of the tribe of 
Judah, were removed to upper Mesopotamia (1 Chron. v. 26, 2 Kings 
xvii. 4-6, and xviii. 13). In the second transplantation the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin were removed to Babylon about the year 600 
B.C. (Dan. i. 1, 2, 2 Kings xxiv. 14-16, xxv., Jer. li). The extent 
and importance of the Eastern Dispersion is shown in the Books of 
Esther and Tobit: Philo, writing shortly after the Christian era, 
says that Babylonia and the most fertile satrapies beyond the 
Euphrates were inhabited by Jews (ad Caiwm, M. 2, p. 587); and 
we learn from Josephus that early in the first century after Christ, 
Mesopotamia was for some fifteen years under the rule of the 
Jewish leaders Asidaeus and Anilaeus, and that, after the death 
of the latter, more than 50,000 Jews were massacred in the city 
of Seleucia (Ant. xvii. 9, 4-9). A third transplantation was 
that to Egypt, which commenced as a voluntary emigration in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 26), but received a great 
development in the foundation of Alexandria under Alexander and 


1 Lewin, Fasti Sacri, gives A.D. 18 to 33 as the period of their rule. 
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Ptolemy I. (Jos. BJ. ii. 18. 7, Ant. xii. 1). Ptolemy also planted 
colonies of Jews in Cyrene and the neighbourhood (Jos. e, Ap. ii. 
4, Ant. xiv. 7.2). In the reign of Ptolemy Philometor (B.c. 180— 
145) a temple modelled after that at Jerusalem was built at Leon- 
topolis for the Egyptian Jews, whose number is estimated at not 
less than one million by Philo (in Flacc. M. 2 p. 523). The same 
reasons which led to the Jews being established by their Mace- 
donian conquerors in Egypt, led to their being established also in 
the Greek towns founded in the East by the Seleucid dynasty. 
“The Jews, says Mommsen, ‘had a conspicuous share in the 
Hellenizing of the East’: they were chosen for this purpose ‘from 
their pliancy and serviceableness on the one hand and from their 
unyielding tenacity on the other. ‘The Jews of the Greek towns 
became Greek-speaking Orientals, ‘the use of the Greek language 
was compulsory, but, to compensate for this, ‘they were allowed 
up to a certain degree to govern themselves.’ ‘Mesopotamia was 
covered with Greek commonwealths, ‘ the inhabitants of Palestine 
were only a portion, and not the most important portion, of the 
Jews: the Jewish communities of Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt were far superior to those of Palestine. (Te Provinces, 
vol ii. pp. 8, 162—167 Eng. tr) The most important of the 
Seleucid cities were the Babylonian Seleucia and the Syrian 
Antioch, in the latter of which special privileges were granted to 
the Jews by its founder Seleucus Nicator (Jos. Ant. xii. 3.1). At 
a later period Antiochus the Great transported 2,000 Jewish 
families from Babylonia to Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. Ant. xii. 3. 4). 

The capture of Jerusalem by Pompeius in B.C. 63 led to the 
transplantation of Jews to Rome, where they were settled in the 
Trans-Tiberine quarter.. As early as B.c. 59 Cicero defending 
L. Flaccus (S 66) speaks of their numbers and audacity in en- 
deavouring to influence the judges: scis quanta sit manus, quanta 
concordia, quantum valeat in contionibus! In the same passage he 
commends Flaccus for having stopped the exportation of the 
sacred tribute from the Jews in Asia to Jerusalem. 

Beside these more or less compulsory transplantations, the 
pursuit of commerce led many Jews to find a home in foreign 
lands. There is scarcely a place mentioned in the Acts which is 
without its synagogue or proseucha ; and Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. xiv. 


1 See Hausrath Newt. Zeitg. Part ii. c. 2and references in Mayor's Jwvenal, xiv. 96, 
above all Schürer, Hist. of the Jewish People, Eng. tr. vol. iv. 232 foll. 
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7. 2) says that ‘it is hard to find a spot in the whole world which 
is not occupied and dominated by Jews, the privileges they had 
enjoyed under their Greek rulers being confirmed and extended 
by the Roman emperors from the same motives of policy. So 
Josephus says (v. Ap. ii. 39) ‘there is no city, no tribe, whether 
Greek or barbarian, in which Jewish law and Jewish custom have 
not taken root.’ 

It was expected of the members of the Diaspora that they 
should not only send to the temple their yearly didrachmon, but 
that they should at least once in their life go up to offer their 
sacrifice there in person. Among those who listened to Peter's 
address on the day of Pentecost there were inhabitants of Parthia, 
Media, Elam, Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, Egypt, the parts of Libya about Cyrene, Rome, Crete, 
Arabia. Those who disputed with Stephen are said to have 
belonged to the synagogues of the freedmen of Rome, of Cyrene and 
Alexandria, and of Cilicia and Asia (Acts vi. 9). Philo enumerates 
the following provinces as inhabited by Jews: Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Pamphylia, Cilicia, the greater part of Asia as far as Bithy- 
nia and Pontus, Thessalia, Boeotia, Macedonia, Aetolia, Attica, 
Argos, Corinth, the fairest districts of the Peloponnese, Euboea, 
Cyprus, Crete, not to mention the settlements beyond the 
Euphrates (Leg. ad Caium M. 2 p. 587). The proselytes who at- 
tached themselves to the worship of the synagogues, the evaeBeis 
and ceBopmevor of the Acts, as they shared in the persecutions of 
the Jews (Tac. Ann. ii. 85, Suet. Dom. 12), would doubiless be 
generally reckoned as belonging to the Diaspora. It was as 
occasional visitors to Jerusalem that the Jews and Proselytes of 
the Dispersion would come under the cognizance of the President 
of the Christian community at Jerusalem. The instructions and 
warnings contained in his Epistle would naturally be founded on 
his observation of their special needs and dangers, as well as on 
his intimate acquaintance with the national character and the 
general conditions of the time. On this something will be said 
presently. 

It may be asked however whether we are to understand St. 
James as using the word Diaspora here in its widest sense, or 
whether he had any special portion of the Diaspora in his eye 
when he wrote. St. Peter (i. 1) confines himself to the Diaspora 
of Asia Minor. His Epistle, as we have seen, was drawn up with 
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a distinct reference to that of St. James, which in some respects 
served as a model for his own. It seems natural therefore to 
suppose that one reason why it was addressed to these particular 
provinces of the Diaspora was that they were less likely to be ac- 
quainted with the Epistle of St. James than the provinces omitted. 
It is also probable that the name Diaspora would be understood to 
refer, in the first instance, to the original Eastern Diaspora, settled 
in Babylon and Mesopotamia, and extending as far as the eastern 
and northern borders of Palestine. Josephus tells us that his 
History of the Jewish War was first written in Aramaic and 
addressed tois avw PapBapors, whom he afterwards explains to 
be the dwellers in Parthia, Babylonia, Arabia, Adiabene, and the 
countries on the other side of the Euphrates (B. J. Prooem. i. 2) 
but that subsequently he translated it into Greek for the benefit 
of the Romans (Ap. i. 9). It is also noticeable that these eastern 
provinces are the ones first named in the list given of the foreign 
Jews who were present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts 11. 9—11). 
We know that there were Christians in Damascus and Antioch 
at a very early period (Acts ix. 2, 10, 14, 19, 25, xi. 19—21), as 
well as in Cyprus and Phoenicia (Acts iv. 36, xi. 19, 20). St. 
Peter writes from Babylon (v. 13), which should perhaps be under- 
stood literally of the city on the Euphrates and the surrounding 
district. An early legend represents a King of Edessa corre- 
sponding with our Lord and welcoming the mission of the apostle 
Thaddaeus (Euseb. A. E. i. 13). 

We will now see what more is to be learnt in regard to the 
readers of the Epistle from the Epistle itself. James writes to them 
as being himself a servant of Jesus Christ (i. 1), and he assumes 
that they hold the faith of Christ (ii. 1) and recognize that they 
are no longer under a yoke of bondage but under the perfect law of 
liberty (i. 25, ii. 12). They are mixed up however with men who 
are not only unbelievers but who blaspheme the name of Christ 
and persecute the believers (ii. 6, 7). The believers themselves 
are mostly poor (ii. 5); the few rich belonging to their body (a. 10) 
are in danger of falling away through covetousness, worldliness 
and pride (iv. 3—6, 13—16). The rich generally appear as perse- 
cutors and oppressors, keeping back the hire of their labourers, 
killing innocent men, themselves the slaves of lust and luxury, 
fattening themselves in the day of slaughter (ii. 6, 7, v. 3—6). 
The Church is under the superintendence of Elders, who, or some 
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of whom, are possessed of miraculous gifts of healing; St. James 
gives instructions as to the use of this gift (v. 14, 15). Their 
place of meeting is the synagogue, to which strangers are admitted 
(ii, 2—4). They are exposed to trials of many kinds, especially 
from their rich oppressors, and it is one main object of the Epistle 
to encourage them to patient endurance (i. 2, 12, ii. 6, v. 7, 8, 10, 
11) There is much however to blame in themselves: their faith 
is very weak; they are inclined to murmur and complain both 
against God and against man (1. 6—8, 13, iv. 11, v. 9); their re- 
lieion and their philanthropy alike are a matter of words and 
forms, without corresponding feelings and actions (i. 22, 25— 27, ii. 
14—26); they are deficient in genuine love of man as man; 
they are haughty to the poor, obsequious to the rich (ii 1—9, 
15, 16). They are censorious, quarrelsome, given to oaths, am- 
bitious, self-confident, eager to set themselves up as teachers, 
greedy of pleasure, forgetful of God (ii. 1, 6, 9, 14, iv. 1—8, 13, 
i0 y. 12. 

How far do these characteristics agree with what we read else- 
where? First, as to the rich oppressors: I have pointed out, in 
my note on ii. 6, that these were in all probability Jews. The 
Gentiles for a long time took no interest in the internal disputes 
of Jewish sects: they might punish the Christian missionaries 
as disturbers of the public peace, but they were very un- 
likely ‘to blaspheme Christ’ themselves (James ii. 7). Again, if 
they were Gentiles, why should the rich, rather than the poor, 
take the trouble to persecute such an insignificant body? In 
Ephesus and Philippi, it is the rabble who make the loudest out- 
cry against the Christians. On the other hand, if we turn to the 
Jews, we find that the rich were as a fact the leaders in the 
persecutions. It was the party of the high priest, the wealthy 
Sadducees (Jos. Ant. xviii. 1.4), who laid hold of the Apostles, as 
recorded in Acts iv. 1—3); it was with their sanction and that of 
the Sanhedrin in general, including the Pharisaic section (Acts xxii. 
5, xxvi. 10, 12), both being combined against the disciples, as they 
had been against their Master (Joh. xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3, Matt. xxvi. 
3), that Saul, the Pharisee, took the lead in the stoning of Stephen 
and the ensuing raid on the Church (Acts viii. 1, ix. 1, 2, 21) ; 1 at 


1 ‘The members of the new sect being strict observers of the law and agreeing with 
the Pharisees in their opposition to the Sadducees, appeared in a favorable light to 
at least the more moderate of the former, until the opposition of the Gospel to 
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Antioch in Pisidia it was the higher class of proselytes who were 
stirred up by the Jews to expel Paul out of their coasts (Acts 
xii. 50). Soin the Book of Enoch the Sadducees are referred to 
as wealthy oppressors, xciv. 6 foll, xcvii. 8-10. 
It is easy to understand this hostility of the richer and more 
powerful Jews to the Christians. The prosperous and well-to-do \\ 
are naturally suspicious of reformers: and Christ and His disciples |. 
were reformers of a very thorough-going kind. They preached 
that the kingdom of heaven was for the poor, that it was easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. The rich man who would enter 
therein must no longer count his riches his own ; he must sell all 
that he had and give to the poor; he must glory no longer in 
wealth and station, but in having learnt that his superiority only 
marked him out as intended by God to be the minister and servant 
of all (James i. 10, Mark x. 43, 44). But there were other and 
more special grounds for the hatred entertained by the chief priests 
and Pharisees for the name of Christ. On two separate occasions) 
‘Christ had openly denounced the buying and selling which was 
carried on in the Temple under the sanction and for the profit of 
the worldly-minded and avaricious priests and their partisans: in 
his parable of the Vineyard and the Husbandmen he had prophe- 
sied their speedy overthrow ; and St. Luke concludes his narratives | 
of the two incidents in much the same words, ‘the chief priests 
and the scribes and the chief of the people sought to destroy him’ 
(Luke xix. 47, xx. 19, 20). Even more scathing was his de- 
nunciation of the intellectual aristocracy, ‘Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites.’ As he had weighed humble poverty in 
the balance against self-satisfied wealth, so he weighed modest 
ignorance against self-satisfied learning in the words ‘I thank thee, 
O Father, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them unto babes’; and even went so 
far as to declare that the publican and harlot were nearer to the 
kingdom of God than the self-righteous Pharisee. Yet again, the 
Sadducees’ disbelief in the resurrection was directly challenged by 
the declaration of the Apostles that they were themselves eye- 
witnesses of the resurrection of Christ. 
Pharisaic Judaism found definite expression in the teaching of the Hellenistic 


Stephen (Neander, History of the Planting of the Christian Church, Eng. tr- 
I. 56 foll.). 
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If further proof were needed to show that the persecutors 
referred to by St. James were wealthy Jews and not Gentiles, it 
might be found in the absence of all allusion to Gentiles in our 
Epistle. Nothing is said as to hardships suffered from them, 
nothing as to the duty of evangelizing them, or as to the con- 
ditions under which they should be received into the Church, 
nothing as to difficulties of social intercourse, e.g. as regards 
eating or marriage. "There is no reference to that which was the 
burning question at the Council of Jerusalem (A.D. 51) and on the 
occasion of St. Paul's later visit to Jerusalem (A.D. 58), viz. the 
necessity of the rite of circumcision (Acts xv., xxi. 21—25), a 
question which occupies such an important place in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and the Romans. It is inconceivable that, if the 
question were one about which difficulties were generally felt or 
which was giving rise to practical complications at the time, it 
could have been passed over in a circular letter addressed to 
Jewish residents in Gentile lands, especially as the writer inad- 
vertently uses language which, though not itself bearing on this 
subject, might seem at first sight to have a reference to St. Paul's 
argument, that circumcision is unnecessary because faith in Christ 
is the sole means of justification. We may therefore conclude 
with considerable probability that 1t had not yet become a matter 
of pressing importance. If we compare the First Epistle of St. 
Peter we find a different state of things; the Gentiles are there 
distinctly alluded to, as making false charges against the Christians 
(i. 12), who are exhorted to submit to the constituted civil 
authorities and silence their gainsayers by their good behaviour (ii. 
13—15). It is further stated that some of the Christians had 
joined in the immoralities of the Gentiles in their unconverted 
days, and had subsequently incurred their displeasure by the 
change in their way of life (iv. 3, 4). 

As to the faults of the Christians, the tone of St. James is much 
more severe than that of St. Peter in his First Epistle, but so far 
as the latter does specify any charge, it is that of impatience, 
murmuring, evil-speaking, to which we find many parallels in the 
plainer spoken Epistle of St. James. St. Paul, as we have seen, in 
his Epistles to the Galatians and Romans lays stress mainly on the 
temptation which beset the Jews to substitute legal righteousness, 
the performance of the works of the law with all its slavish 
scrupulosity, for the righteousness which is by faith in Christ; but 
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he also takes occasion to warn them against another and no less 
dangerous error, that an orthodox profession of faith, unaccom- 
panied by the fruits of good living, could suffice for salvation. 
While the former error forms the subject of the first four chapters 
of the Galatians, the second is dealt with in the two later chapters. 
It is not abstract faith which avails, but faith working by love: 
those who fulfil the works of the flesh shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God : whatever a man soweth that shall he reap (Gal. v. 14— 
26). So he insists in his Epistle to the Romans that it is not the 
hearer but the doer of the law that is justified (ii. 13) ; that it is 
vain to profess a knowledge of God and claim to be a guide to the 
blind, an instructor of the foolish, unless we practise what we 
preach (ii. 17—23). He warns his readers against laying the 
blame of their own sins on God (ix. 10 foll); he urges them to 
patience in tribulation, to perseverance in prayer, to bless and 
curse not, to condescend to things that are lowly, to give place to 
wrath (xi. 12—19), not to judge others, since we shall all stand 
at the judgment-seat of God, to follow after things which make for 
peace, and things whereby we may edify one another (xiv. 3, 4, 
10—13, 19); and to turn away from those which cause divisions 
(xvi. 17). The parallels from St. James will be found in a previous 
chapter (p. xciv foll.). 

It has been pointed out above that there is no allusion in this 
Epistle to the controversy between the Judaizers and the upholders 
of Gospel freedom, nay, that this controversy is so entirely ignored 
that the writer is able to use the technical terms of the contro- 
versy with a totally different reference. In like manner other 
controversies or topics which are handled elsewhere by his con- 
temporaries are left unnoticed by him. There is no direct refer- 
ence to the atoning sacrifice of Christ; none to the Sacraments ; 
none to the details of the Second Coming; none to Church 
organization, as in the Pastoral Epistles. There is no allusion to 
incipient gnosticism, as in the Epistle to the Colossians and those 
to Timothy and Titus and in the writings of St. John. It is 
assumed that those addressed accept Jesus as the Messiah, that 
the new law of liberty has been written in their hearts by the 
indwelling Spirit: but they are still ‘ zealous for the law, as St. 
James describes them in the Acts; they still seem to form one 
body with their unbelieving compatriots; still, as St. James says 
again, ‘hear Moses read to them every sabbath in the synagogues.’ 
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In fact they exhibit an immature stage of Christianity, such as 
must have continually been found among those who had become 
believers on the day of Pentecost or through the preaching of 
some passing evangelist, but were without any regularly organised 
system of Christian teaching (James iii. 1 foll.) 

The arguments of the Tübingen school, in opposition to the 
Jewish nationality of those addressed, will be considered in the 
chapter which follows, on the Date of the Epistle. "Various in- 
cidental expressions have been noticed by editors! as bearing on 
this point. Abraham is called ‘ our father’ in ii. 21, which in this 
straightforward matter-of-fact Epistle must, by all rules of inter- 
pretation, be taken, like the ‘Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion, in 
its literal sense, unless reason can be shown to the contrary. The 
readers are supposed to be acquainted with the story of Job, 
Elijah and the prophets (v. 11, 17). The phrase ‘ Lord of Sabaoth ' 
(v. 4), the reference to Jewish oaths and to the Jewish propensity 
to curse and swear (in. 9, v. 12), the term *synagogue' used for 
their place of meeting (ii. 1), the high value attributed to the Law 
and to the confession of the Unity of God—all mark the Jewish 
nationality of the readers, and would be unmeaning or inappro- 
priate if the Epistle were addressed to Gentiles. The same thing 
appears from the reference to their avarice and their restless 
pursuit of wealth (iv. 13—16, v. 1—4). 

As regards the place from which the Epistle was written, if we 
are right in supposing that it was written by the Brother of the 
Lord, there can be little doubt that it was dated from Jerusalem. 
This supposition is confirmed by incidental allusions to the early 
and latter rains (v. 7), to the effect on vegetation of the burning 
wind (1. 11), to the existence of salt and bitter springs (iii. 11), to 
the cultivation of figs and olives (iii. 12), and to the neighbourhood 
of the sea (1. 6, i1. 4). 


! See Beyschlag, p. 8. 


CHAPTER VII 


ON THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE! 
PART I 


WE have seen in Chapter II. that the Epistle was recognized 
as canonical at the third Council of Carthage (A.D. 397), that. it 
was included in their lists of Sacred Writings by Athanasius in 367 
and by Cyril of Jerusalem in 348, that it is quoted by name as 
authoritative by Eusebius in his Commentary on the Psalms (c. 330) 
and by Origen (c. 230) and is by both attributed, though with a 
certain degree of hesitation, to James, the brother of the Lord’; 
that it was apparently commented on, along with the other 
Catholic Epistles, by Clement of Alexandria, and is referred to 
anonymously by Irenaeus, Theophilus, Justin Martyr, the writers of 
the Epistle to Diognetus and the so-called second epistle of 
Clement, by Ignatius, Polycarp, above all by Hermas during the 
second century ; by Clement of Rome, and the author of the Didaché 
during the Ist century, also by Barnabas, and the author of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, who are commonly assigned 
to the same century. We have seen in Chapter I. that the 
contents of the Epistle are entirely in harmony with the supposition 
that it was written by James the brother of the Lord, who was 
martyred in the year 63 according to Josephus, in 68 according to 
Hegesippus. It agrees in character with all that we read of James 
in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles; it 
agrees in style and diction with the speeches and letter of James 
literally recorded in the latter book. In Chapter IV. we have 
seen that it is quoted by several of the writers of the NE SE 

1 It is not my aim here, any more than in other chapters, to put forward an 
independent scheme of chronology of my own; but, assuming the general correctness 


of the usually accepted chronology, I have endeavoured to determine, with reference 
to it, the date of the Epistle, supposed to be previously unknown. 
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notably by St. Peter and by St. Paul; by the latter certainly in 
his Epistles to the Romans and Galatians written in 58 and 57, 
probably in his two Epistles to the Corinthians (57) and possibly 
in his first Epistle to the Thessalonians (52). 

The results thus obtained are confirmed by a comparison of the 
Epistle with contemporary history. If it had been written be- 
tween the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) and the death of Clement 
(usually dated about A.D. 95) it must inevitably have had some 
reference to the preceding calamity in which so many Jews of: 
the Dispersion had been involved. In our Epistle there is a 
reference to tribulation, but this arises from the oppression and 
persecution of the Christians by rich and prosperous Jews, who 
are compared to beasts fattened for slaughter, and over whom it 
is said that judgment is already impending: the writer is looking 
forward, not backward. I need not say how utterly inappro- 
priate such language would be, if addressed to the crushed and 
broken remnant of the Jews in the years immediately following the 
utter ruin of their city and temple and nation under Titus. The 
leaders of the persecution, the Sadducean hierarchy, had been 
exterminated. The wealthier Jews in general, partly from the 
hatred of their Gentile neighbours, partly from internal animosities, 
from desire of revenge for past ill-treatment, or from mere greed 
and envy of the rich on the part of the poor, had been plundered 
of everything in the reign of terror which prevailed, alike in 
Jerusalem itself and generally throughout the East, wherever Jews 
were to be found. If here and there a solitary individual had 
succeeded in saving some fraction of his former possessions, 
certainly he had no longer the power to persecute others. 

A second mark of time in the Epistle is its silence as to the 
existence of Gentile Christians and the conditions on which 
Gentiles should be admitted into the Church. If it was written 
after the violent agitation caused by St. Paul's preaching to the 
Gentiles and after the decision of the Council of Jerusalem (51)!, it 
must surely have contained some reference to these events. It is 
impossible to suppose that St. James, who was responsible for the 
compromise agreed to at the Council, and who refers to it subse- 

1 Harnack in his recently published Chronologie d. Altchristlichen Literatur 
(1897) throws back the dates of Paul's life generally, putting his conversion in the 
year following the Crucitixion, and his martyrdom in 64, the Apostolie Council being 


assigned to the year 47. Prof. Ramsay thinks it took place in the end of 49 (Pau 
the Traveller, p. 153.) 
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quently on a later visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 26), 
would have failed to make use of the opportunity to urge the 
Jews of the Dispersion to observe the terms of the compact and 
deal fairly by their Gentile neighbours Nor does it seem 
possible to accept Dr. Plummer's suggestion that it may have 
been written between 53 and 62 (St. James, p. 61), after the 
controversy on the subject had cooled down; because we have 
no evidence that the controversy did cool down during that period. 
On the contrary, the furious assault of the Jews on St. Paul at 
Jerusalem (A.D. 58) turned on this very question. When he 
began to speak of his commission to the Gentiles, they burst out, 
‘ Away with such a fellow from the earth’ (Acts xxii. 22); and St. 
James had previously warned him that, among the believing Jews, 
there were many thousands zealous for the law, who had been 
informed that he taught the Jews among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses and not to circumcise their children (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
This was at Jerusalem: how far the excitement was from having 
cooled down in the provinces, is evident from the Epistle to the 
Galatians (57). It does not seem that the baptism of Cornelius 
had aroused anything like the same exasperation, partly no doubt 
because St. Peter was not suspected as St. Paul was, partly because 
Cornelius was already a * proselyte of the gate,’ and did not pass at 
once from heathenism to Christianity like St. Paul's converts. On 
hearing the explanation of the former ‘they of the circumcision 
held their peace and glorified God’ (Acts xi. 18). There is no 
reason therefore for throwing back the date of the Epistle to the 
period before the conversion of Cornelius. But it probably was 
not much later, for we read shortly afterwards (Acts xi. 20) that the 
Greeks in Antioch received the word from some of those who had 
been scattered in the persecution of Stephen, and that Barnabas 
was sent from Jerusalem to inquire into the circumstances. 
Another evidence of the early date of the Epistle may be 
found in the hints which it lets fall as to Church discipline and 
order. The synagogue is their place of meeting, though it is 
a synagogue of which Christians have the control! No men- 
tion is made of ‘bishops’ or ‘deacons, but only of teachers 
and elders (ii. 1, v. 14). Teaching seems to be still quite 
unorganized, as in the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. xiv. 26 foll.): it 
is not confined to regularly ordained church officers: there is no 


1 See note on ii. 2. 
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warning (as in 1 Tim. v. 22), to ‘lay hands suddenly on no man’: 
all we find is a deprecation of the eagerness on the part of 
individual members of the congregation to come forward as 
instructors. The elders, called ‘elders of the Church’ to distin- 
guish them from the elders of the Jewish community, are 
supposed either themselves to possess miraculous powers of healing 
or to control the exercise of such powers on the part of others: 
they are to pray for the sick and apparently to hear their confession 
(v. 14, 15); but this does not imply any distinctive spiritual 
authority, for in the next verse the injunction is made general, 
‘Confess your sins to one another and pray for one another.’ It is 
interesting to compare the parallel passage in 1 Pet. v. 1-5. 
There the elders hold a much more important position: they are 
fellow elders of the Apostle himself, shepherds of the flock of God, 
who shall receive their reward from the chief Shepherd on his 
appearance: the younger are to be subject to them. But then 
follows, as in St. James, the extension of this injunction to all, 
including the elders themselves; wavtes 06 aAANXOLS THY TaTrELVO- 
ppocvyyny éyxouBacacbe, ‘yea, all of you gird yourselves (cf. Joh. 
xii. 4) with humility towards one another. Further the means 
enjoined by St. James for the miraculous healing take us back to 
the earliest age of the Church. The only other reference in the 
New Testament to the use of oil for the sick, is in St. Mark’s 
account of the mission of the Twelve, ‘They anointed with oil many 
that were sick and healed them’ (vi. 13). 

No less confirmatory of an early date is the Judaic tone 
of the Epistle. The change from a narrow national and 
ceremonial religion to the universal and spiritual religion 
promulgated by Christ cannot be made in a moment, even 
where the old religion is as corrupt and irrational as modern 
Hinduism ; far less where there is so much to satisfy the claims 
of the reason and conscience, as in the law of Moses. That law 
was intended as a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. Those 
who had been duly prepared by it and ‘were waiting for the 
consolation of Israel’ were able at once to welcome Jesus as the 
expected Messiah, to accept his spiritualization of the Law given 
on Sinai, and acknowledge their own inability to fulfil the new law 
of liberty except through the promised help of the Holy Spirit. 
The sermons reported in the Acts scarcely go beyond this. A 
few perhaps would be able to make a further advance, and confess 
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the Divinity of Christ and the atonement wrought by Him for the 
sins of the whole world, but the majority of Jewish Christians 
between the day of Pentecost and the fall of Jerusalem were 
probably even less advanced. They did not understand that the 
former things had passed away, and that from henceforth neither 
Jews nor Gentiles were bound by the Mosaic Law. The work of 
James was to lead on men, who were in this stage of religious 
belief, to higher views, as they were able to bear it. He was 
especially fitted for this work because he was so much in sympathy 
with those whom he addressed. By nature slow to move, he had 
from his childhood loved the Law, as the old psalmists did; the 
Gospel itself was in his view still the ancient law, revealed at 
length in its perfect form, and written in the mind and heart of 
the believer, as Jeremiah had prophesied. We are not of course 
justified in assuming that his own belief was limited to what is set 
down in the Epistle. He wrote doubtless what he believed would 
be most useful for the majority of those whom he addressed. 
He could only appeal to motives which would have force with 
them, and build up his arguments on premisses which they would 
concede. This perhaps may account for his referring to the 
example of Job and the prophets rather than of Christ. Sup- 
posing, as was probably the case, that our Gospels were not yet in 
existence, and that the Christian teachiag of these Jews of the 
Dispersion was founded on short collections of logia, containing 
parables and aphorisms of Christ, it is quite possible that the 
details of his life may have been less familiar to them than the 
lessons from the Old Testament read to them in the synagogue 
every Sabbath day. Still each year must have seen more of the 
life and teaching of Christ set down in writing; each year must 
have left its impress on the mind of St. James. One who so 
strenuously did the Father's wil must have learnt more and more 
of the doctrine, and received ever fuller revelation from the Spirit 
of truth. So far as this consideration goes, we should be led to 
" assign the Epistle to the earliest possible date after the day of 
Pentecost. 


'; The considerations on the other side are (1) the position On theother 


evidently held by the writer; (2) the absence of any reference to an writen afte 
immediately preceding conversion of those to whom he writes; (3) jon; Be 
the reference to persecutions endured by them. The third con- attained @ 
sideration would forbid us to assign an earlier date than A.D. 37, authority, 
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addressed persecution against the Church at Jerusalem, and which was 


longer followed by the mission of Saul to Damascus (and doubtless by 

converts. that of other emissaries to other parts of the Diaspora), bearing 
letters from the high priest to excite the authorities of the 
synagogues against the Christians. The tone used by St. James 
in reference to the trials of the Christians does not imply, as the 
tone of St. Peter would seem to do, that the persecution was then 
either at its height or immediately impending (1 Pet. iv. 12), but 
rather to the sequel of a persecution with its veupaeguol vrouciXou 
of animosities excited and losses endured, of liability to insults 
and to interference with their religious services, as in Heb. x. 32. 
If those addressed were still suffering under severe persecutions 
we should have heard less of their petty rivalries and worldly 
scheming. As to the position of St. James in the Church of 
Jerusalem, the first intimation we have of it is in Gal. i. 18, where 
St. Paul mentions that he saw him and St. Peter on his visit to 
Jerusalem three years after his conversion. A more certain proof 
of it may be found in Peter's message, sent to him on the occasion 
of his escape from prison in 44 A.D. (Acts xii. 17). Lastly the 
picture given of the Church is not that of one just founded. A 
circular letter cannot of course take note of the special circum- 
stances of each individual congregation, and it is quite possible 
and even probable that some of those addressed may have only 
lately received the Gospel, but it is evident that the majority must 
have been Christians of some years’ standing. Taking into 
account these various considerations we may perhaps name the 
year 40 A.D., as the earliest, and 50 A.D. as the latest, at which the 
Epistle could have been written. 

Theprevail. ‘This is pretty much the conclusion which has been arrived at by 

ing view at ay Be : 

the present the majority of recent editors and others who have treated 

favour of an Of the date of the Epistle; so that we may say that it is now 

early date. : : : 5 
generally recognized as being the earliest portion of the New Testa- 
ment. This is the view of Schneckenburger (Annot. p. 138, 
DBeitrüge 200 ff), Neander (Planting of the Christian Church, 
Eng. tr. 1842), Von Hofmann, Huther, Beyschlag (Comm. and 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. for 1874), Erdmann, Schegg, Alford, Plumptre, 
Ritschl (Althatholische Kirche ed. 2), Weiss (Hinleitung, 1886, 
p. 706 foll.), P. Ewald (Hauptproblem, 1890), Mangold’s edition of 
Bleek’s Hinleitung, 1886, pp. 706, 713, Lechler, Apostolic and 
Post-Apostolic Times (Eng. tr. 1886, vol. i. 290). I venture to 


1 Or 46, if we accept Harnack’s chronology. 
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think that the grounds for this conclusion have been con- 
siderably strengthened by the minute comparison made in 
a previous Chapter, between the parallel passages in St. 
James and in the Epistle to the Romans and the First 
Epistle of St. Peter. If I am not greatly mistaken, that 
comparison has proved not only that St. James has not copied 
from the other Epistles, but that these show distinct traces of hav- 
ing been written with reference to his Epistle. The strength how- 
ever of the general argument is not to be measured by the strength 
of any one line of proof, however irrefragable we may deem it, but 
by the cumulative force of many converging probabilities. After 
having given many years’ study to the subject, I am convinced 
that the more closely it is examined, the more will this hypo- 
thesis of the priority of our Epistle be found to meet all diffi- 
culties, and explain all the facts of the case. 

Those who take a different view suppose that it was either 
written by St. James towards the close of his life, or that it is a 
forgery from the hand either of an Ebionite or of a Christian 
Essene, whether in the first or second century. "The former view 
is maintained by Kern (ed. 2), Wiesinger, Woldemar Schmidt, 
Bruno Brückner, Wordsworth, and Farrar (Zerly Days of Christ- 
Vamataj, p. 310 foll.). 

The reasons assigned by the last-mentioned writer are (1) *the 
prevalence of the name of Christ, instead of the title the Christ.’ 
But the name Christ never occurs by itself in this Epistle, but only 
in the phrase 'l[jeoós Xp Tós, which is found without the article 
in every book of the New Testament, except the Gospel of St. 
Luke and the Third Epistle of St. John; whereas the phrase 'Iyooos 
0 Xpio'T0s or 6 XpiaTós 15000 occurs nowhere, except in the Acts 
(four times) and once in Coloss. ii. 6. 

A second argument is ‘the condition and wide dissemination of 
the churches to which it is addressed, which make it necessary to 
assume that ‘many years had elapsed since the day of Pentecost.’ 
As to this, there is nothing to suggest the wide dissemination of 
the churches to which it is addressed, beyond the phrase ‘The 
Twelve Tribes of the Diaspora,’ which is no doubt wide enough in 
conception, but defines nothing as to the actual extent of country 
occupied. It is consistent with two copies sent, say, to Antioch 
and to Damascus, or with one hundred copies distributed through- 
out the East. All that it implies is that the advice contained in 
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the letter is in the opinion of the writer suitable for all or any Jews 
of the Dispersion. The argument derived from the ‘condition of the 
churches’ is more fully stated in Davidson's Introduction (1894) I. 
279, ‘Distinctions of places in Christian churches, an ambitious 
love of preeminence, an unworthy partiality for the rich, are in- 
consistent with an early period.  ' Amid the worldly views and 
arrangements which prevailed in these Christian assemblies early 
Christian love had grown cold.’ 

I have only two faults to find with this argument. It is 
contradicted, first, by all we know of the facts of the case, and, 
secondly, by general experience. All the evidence we have 
as to the state of the early Church from the baptism of Christ 
to the last record in the Acts is opposed to these dreams of an 
ideal perfection. It is unnecessary to refer to ‘the ambitious love 
of preeminence, the faithlessness, the narrowness, which marked 
even the greatest of the Apostles during our Lord's lifetime. 
Let us start with the day of Pentecost. Take the early 
chapters of the Acts; how long did the state of things 
described in the fourth chapter continue? — How long could it be 
said that the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and one soul and had all things in common? In the very next 
chapter we find Ananias and Sapphira lying to the Holy Ghost: in 
the sixth chapter the Grecian Jews murmur against the Hebrews 
because their widows were neglected in the daily visitation: in the 
eighth chapter Simon wishes to purchase spiritual gifts with money: 
in the fifteenth chapter we read of the jealousy of the Jews towards 
the Gentiles, which almost proved fatal to the infant Church: in the 
nineteenth Paul meets with disciples who had not so much as heard 
‘whether there be any Holy Ghost’: in the twentieth he warns the 
elders of the Church at Ephesus that after his departure ‘ grievous 
wolves shall enter in, yea, from among your own selves shall men 
arise speaking perverse things to draw away the disciples after 
them’: in the twenty-first it seems that Christian Jews joined with 
others who were zealous for the law, in the attempt to kill Paul. 
If we turn to the Epistles, we find in Rom. ii. and xiv. many of the 
faults condemned by St. James. The Corinthians within five years of 
their conversion are broken up by schisms: they are as much given 
to vainglory and jealousy and strife and censorious judgments as 
the churches to which St. James writes, They are more addicted 


to sins of the flesh; they indulge to excess even when they meet 
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together for the Lord's Supper; they go to law one with another 
in the courts of the heathen; their religious meetings are a scene 
of confusion and disorder from each man's eagerness to get a hear- 
ing; they are falling back into idolatry; they even dispute the 
authority of their spiritual father and deny his apostleship. So 
the Galatians within ten years of their conversion have departed 
from the Gospel which Paul preached, and have to be sternly 
warned against the works of the flesh. Even in his earliest Epistle 
written to the Thessalonians shortly after their conversion, he bids 
them be at peace among themselves, admonish the disorderly, en- 
courage the faint-hearted, quench not the Spirit, despise not pro- 
phesyings. The Epistles to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse, 
the first of St. John, the second of St. Peter, that of St. Jude and 
that to the Hebrews, give an even less satisfactory picture of the 
Christian Church than the Epistle of St. James does. 

So far as St. Paul himself is concerned, his later Epistles, such as 
those to the Philippians and Ephesians, describe a nearer approach 
to a perfect state of things in the churches addressed than is to be 
found in his earlier Epistles. And this, of course, is what we should 
naturally expect. A church just converted from Judaism or 
heathenism will not at once lose the traces of its former condition. 
The Pharisee, who loved the chief seat in the synagogue and to be 
called of men Rabbi, will not on the moment of conversion lose his 
liking for these things, any more than the Corinthian will at once 
learn reverence and purity. Christian perfection is a plant of slow 
growth. I have already alluded to the way in which the Jews of 
the Diaspora would probably have received the Gospel. Some 
would have been powerfully affected by hearing St. Peter preach 
on the day of Pentecost; others might have been baptized by a 
passing evangelist. To judge of the probable effect, let us take a 
similar case in the present day. Place before your mind the most 
successful of modern missions to the heathen, or of revivals at home. 
Ts any one so sanguine as to imagine that congregations thus founded 
will be at once freed from the dangers of ambition and worldliness 
for years to come? If there is such a person, let me recommend 
to him a study of the life of Fox or Wesley, or of any honest 
missionary journal. 

A third argument is ‘the sense of delay in the Second (@),’ Naning 
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have myself referred to the same passage, as proving that the writer 
shared the belief expressed by St. Paul in his earlier Epistles as to 
the immediate Coming of the Lord. It is in strong contrast with 
the language used in 2 Peter ii. 3, 8: ‘ Knowing this, that in the 
last times mockers shall come...saying Where is the promise of his 
coming? for from the days that the fathers fell asleep all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation’: ‘But 
forget not this one thing, beloved, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. It seems to 
me that the words of St. James, while they prove his own expecta- 
tion of the speedy appearance of the Lord, do not at all disprove 
the same expectation on the part of those whom he addresses. A 
man might easily be impatient under continued ill-treatment, even 
though he believed, as an abstract dogma, that the Judge was soon 
to appear. St. James urges him to make it a living truth, affecting 
his daily practice. A fourth argument is that founded on the 
discussion about faith and works, which, in Dean Farrar’s opinion, 
‘finds its most reasonable explanation in the supposition that he 
is striving to remove the dangerous inferences to which St. Paul's 
doctrine of justification by faith was liable.’ The difficulty as to the 
absence of any reference to the subject debated in the Council of 
Jerusalem is got over by the assumption that ‘the circumcision 
question was speedily forgotten. On these points I have already 
said all that I think necessary.! 

I turn now to other arguments adduced by Dr. Davidson. He is 
of opinion that ‘the direction to send for the elders of the Church, 
and their use of oil with the prayer of faith, savours of a post- 
apostolic time. Why? The Apostles made use of oil in healing 
the sick (Mark vi. 13), and any Jewish community would be under 
the direction of elders. But ‘the office of elder was originally con- 
fined to the Church's outer guidance,’ and here ‘the office of elder- 
ship is separated from the members of the Church, a thing which 
did not exist in primitive Christianity.’ The meaning is not very 
clearly expressed. If certain members of the Church were chosen 
to hold the office of elder, they were ipso facto separated from the 
other members of the Church; and spiritual functions are certainly 
implied in 1 Thess. v. 12-14, 1 Pet. v. 2, and in Acts xx.17 and 28. 
The passage in St. James seems to imply an earlier condition of 
things, for he there enjoms mutual confession and prayer. 


1 Compare the earlier paragraphs of this chapter and pp. lxxxix to xciii. 
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Dr. Davidson goes on to deny the authenticity of the Epistle on 
the ground (1) that the acquaintance which it shows with St. Paul's 
Epistles, especially those to the Romans and Galatians, and, above 
all, its polemic aspect towards the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, assign it to a post-apostolic period. [This argument has, of 
course, no weight with those who consider that this Epistle was 
written before those of St. Paul, and who do not therefore recog- 
nize any polemic aspect towards St. Paul's doctrine. I have 
shown, in ch. iv., that St. James is attacking that most ancient of 
all religious heresies, which puts words and professions in the 
place of deeds and conduct.] (2) ‘The style of writing is too 
good for James.’ Something has been said on this point already 
in pp. xli. and xlii,and more will be said shortly in the chapter 
on the Language of the Epistle. (3) ‘It is not likely that 
James, the Lord's brother, would have directly opposed Paul's 
doctrine...That he should have written against it argues a want of 
respect for the Apostle of the Gentiles incompatible with James's 
position.’ Quite true; but of no force against those who deny the 
polemic aspect. (4)!‘The essential doctrines of Christianity are 
wanting in the Epistle...Had James written it, we should naturally 
expect some mention of Christ's resurrection at least...On the 
other hand, the Mosaic law, circumcision, &c., are passed over, and 
the royal law of liberty is exalted...The writer had therefore attained 
to a subjective standpoint beyond James; to ideas of Christian 
liberty like the Pauline...Although the statement of Christian 
doctrines is incomplete as well as imperfect, and the writer's point 
of view more Jewish than Christian, he occupies a spiritual stage 
in Jewish Christianity which James the Just scarcely reached. It 
might be wellif the writer of these confused and self-contradictory 
sentences would take the trouble carefully to compare the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount with that of St. James, and consider 
how far his remarks are applicable to the former. (5) ‘The letter 
is professedly addressed to all Jewish-Christians out of Palestine. 
But were there churches composed of such members ?... Churches 
were of a mixed character except in Palestine, Wiesinger there- 
fore may well ask, Where shall we look for the Jewish-Christians 
out of Palestine which will satisfy the requirements of the Epistle ?$— 
a question not answered by reference to Acts ii. 5-11, xi. 91, &oc., 


1 This argument has disappeared from the last edition (1894), but I have allowed 
my remarks to stand, as the general thread of the discussion seems to me to be still 
marked by the same inconsistency as that on which I have commented above, 
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because the passages are far from implying the extensive establish- 
ment of Jewish-Christian churches immediately after Pentecost. 
The earliest history contains no clear trace of such churches widely 
scattered through the lands.’ In answer we may say that un- 
doubtedly there must have been such churches previously to the 
admission of Gentiles into the Church, otherwise than as proselytes. 
It was to persecute such a church that Saul went to Damascus 
with authority from the high priest. Such were all churches 
founded before the conversion of Cornelius, and the great majority 
of churches founded before 51, except those founded by St. Paul. 
There is just as little point in Dr. Davidson's further remark that 
‘the writer does not convey the impression that his knowledge of- 
their condition was minute or specific, for his language is general, 
such as a later author, writing in his name, would employ. Of 
course a circular letter cannot deal with personal relations. Dr. 
Davidson then states his own conclusion that it was written after 
James's death, in his name, by a moderate Ebionite, shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. One does not quite see why the 
moderate Ebionite should have been capable of writing in 68 the 
letter which we have: been just told it was impossible for St. James 
to have written six years before. If the moderate Ebionite ‘occupied 
a spiritual stage which James the Just hardly reached, should we 
not ‘naturally expect some mention of Christ's resurrection at 
least’? But these men in buckram, who are always at the dis- 
posal of our modern critics, are wonderfully Protean in their 
characteristics as in their powers. 

Let us turn, however, from the halting and hesitating disciple 
to the uncompromising idealism and superiority to fact of the 
German masters, to whose guidance he has surrendered himself. 
We may take Von Soden as one of the latest representatives of the 
school. Here is a summary of his Introduction to our Epistle, so 
far as it relates to its date and authenticity, which is con- 
tained in the Zand- Kommentar zum N.T., brought out under the 
direction of Professors Holtzmann, Lipsius, and others, in 1890 :— 


In thought and expression there is considerable resemblance between our 
epistle and the writings of Clement of Rome, and especially of Hermas. There 
is however no reason to suppose any literary connexion between them. "They 
resemble one another, simply because they were produced under the same con- 





1 In his last edition Dr. Davidson holds that it was written about A.D. 90. 
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ditions. This view is confirmed by the fact that no trace of our epistle is to 
be found throughout the 2nd century.  Hegesippus knows nothing of an 
epistle of James. The supposed reminiscences in Clement of Alexandria are 
just as likely to be reminiscences of Philo or Peter or Clement of Rome. 
Origen is the first to mention the epistle, without however accepting its 
genuineness, as is evident from his comment on Matthew xiii. 55, in which he 
gives some account of the Lord's brothers aud refers to the epistle of Jude, but 
not to that of James. 


What is to be said when people, who ought to know better, make 
statements of this sort? I can only refer my readers to my chapter 
on the External Evidence for the Authenticity of the Epistle, and 
ask whether the quotations there given from Clement of Rome and 
others are not sufficient evidence that our Epistle was known 1n the 
first century; whether the quotations from Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, the Ep. ad Diognetum, Irenaeus, above all Hermas, 
are not such as to prove that our Epistle was studied by these writers 
in the second century; whether any one with the smallest particle 
of historical sense or literary feeling could for a moment dream 
that the author of the Shepherd was prior to, or contemporary with, 
the writer of our Epistle; whether the fact that Origen, having 
other things of more interest to tell about St. James, omits to 
mention that he wrote this Epistle (as he also omits to mention 
that he presided over the Council at Jerusalem), while he mentions 
the Epistle of St. Jude, because about St. Jude he has nothing else 
to tell—whether, I say, this fact gives the slightest ground for 
supposing that Origen doubted the authority of an Epistle, which 
he over and over again cites as Scripture, and as written by James, 
the brother of the Lord. 

Let us hear next what Von Soden has to say on the relation of 
our Epistle to other books of the New Testament. 


The writer is acquainted with the epistle to the Romans and the first epistle 
tothe Corinthians. "The tone is similar to that in the Hebrews, though there 
is no literary connexion between them. On the other hand it is partly copied 
from the 1st of Peter. The isolated resemblances to the Apocalypse prove 
nothing. It is closely connected with the Gospel and Acts of Luke, having 
the same Ebionite leaning, and giving the words of Christ in the same form, 
while there seems no trace of the special tradition of Matthew, such as we find 
in section v. l7-vi. 13 of his Gospel (except for the injunction as to swearing). 
There is however no direct copying from the Gospels. With the writings of 
John there is no kind of connexion. The writer is acquainted with the 
LXX., but betrays no knowledge of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 
He is well acquainted with the sapiential books of the Apocrypha and 
with Philo. There are also signs of his having some knowledge of Greek 
literature. 
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Here too the conclusions arrived at seem to me entirely at vari- 
ance with the facts, as I think will be apparent to any one who will 
ponder what has been said in my chapter on the relation of the 
Epistle to Contemporary Writings. Some may be surprised to 
hear that Marcion’s favourite gospel is distinguished by Ebionite 
leanings. It is true however that in some cases, not by any means 
the majority, the references to the words of Christ which occur in 
our Epistle approach more nearly to the form in which they are 
given by St. Luke, than to the form in which they are given by 
St. Matthew. The quotations in my fourth chapter will show that 
it is quite a mistake to speak of section v. 17—vi. 13 in the latter, 
or of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, as affording no parallels 
to St. James. Nor is it true that the Epistle betrays no knowledge 
of the Hebrew. Compare my note on v. 20, where the quotation 
from Prov. x. 12 has no resemblance to the rendering of the LXX. 

The next paragraph of Von Soden treats of the Readers for whom 
the Epistle was intended. He argues that the address to the 
Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion is entirely misleading, and possibly 
a later insertion, as Harnack has suggested. His reasons are as 
follows : 


Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. No reference is made to the 
Temple, the Worship, the Law. Instead of this, the one supreme rule of life, 
by obedience to which man receives the blessing of salvation, is the implanted 
word, which is styled the perfect law of liberty. But there is no attempt to 
connect this law with the teaching of the Old Testament ; and the prescribed 
Jewish ritual is not argued against, but simply ignored. It is impossible that 
monotheism could have been the distinctive article of faith with Jewish 
Christians : impossible that they could have magnified this faith to the de- 
preciation of works. Nor could works with them ever mean works of love as 
distinguished from works of the law. [Then follows the argument, already 
noticed, as to the impossibility of discovering any purely Jewish church in 
the Diaspora. I have shown above that, previous to the Council of Jerusalem, 
the great majority of churches must have been of this type.] "Von Soden well 
draws out the impossibility of the burning question, of the admission of Gen- 





! Apparently the only ground for this strange assumption is that on two occasions 
St. Luke records our Lord’s teaching in its strong paradoxical form, without the 
explanatory additions by which it is qualified elsewhere. Thus in Luke vi. 20 we 
read uaxdpiot of mrwxol, but in Matt. v. 8 we have the addition c vveóuar: ; in 
Luke xviii. 25 we have nothing to soften the statement *lt is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God,’ but in Mark x. 24 the word ‘rich’ is explained by ‘them that trust in riches." 
But it is a mere misuse of words to characterize as Ebionism even an ascetic admi- 
ration of poverty. The essence of Ebionism is of course the rejection of the divinity 
of Christ, and the belief in the permanent obligation of the Jewish ceremonial, 
with which was connected a high esteem for the Gospel of St. Matthew, and a strong 
aversion to St. Paul’s writings. 
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tiles into the Church, being ignored in an epistle addressed to the Diaspora 
(if written after this date). He gives us again the old argument, answered above, 
that we cannot conceive first love cooling down, say, in a period of ten years. 
He considers that it was written at a time of degeneracy, when the Jewish 
element in the Church had lost all significance ; that perhaps the title may 
be after all genuine, because Christians had then learnt to regard themselves as 
the true Israel, strangers and pilgrims in the world, waiting for the hour of their 
Lord's appearing. If it had been really intended for Jews, there must have 
been more of local colouring. The instances alleged for this local colouring 
are not exclusively applicable to Jews. 


The only argument here which seems to call for examination is 
founded on the fact that the Jewish Christians are charged with 
laying too much stress, not on their ritual (the works of the law), 
but on their orthodox belief in one God. No doubt there is a 
striking difference between the language of St. James and the 
language of St. Paul on this point; a difference entirely in accord- 
ance with all we know of the two men. St. James, living among 
Jews, himself practising the Jewish ritual, saw no objection to Jewish 
Christians continuing their ritual observances, as long as they 
ascribed no merit to them. He warns his readers, however, not to 
suppose that the outward rite could commend them to God (i. 27) : 
the religious service which God approved consisted in charity and 
unworldliness, Is not this perfectly natural teaching from a Jewish 
apostle to Jewish believers, who would at once recognize it as a 
re-publication of the teaching of Isaiah and Micah on the same 
subject? Does then the improbability consist in the assumption 
that Jewish Christians were in danger of trusting in their orthodox 
monotheism to the neglect of the perfect law of love? It is plain 
at any rate that if there were any people who were likely to pride 
themselves on this belief, they must have been Jews by birth, not 
Gentiles. Moreover we know as a matter of fact that Jews did 
pride themselves just on this point, did believe that their ortho- 
doxy placed them on a pinnacle above all other people, and was of 
itself efficient to salvation; compare the words of Justin spoken 
to a Jew (T'ryph. p. 370 D), *You and others like you (7.c. Judaizing 
Christians) deceive yourselves with words, saying that, though you 
should be sinners, yet because you know God, the Lord will not 
impute sin to you, and see Lightfoot, Gal. pp. 154-164, and the 
quotations in my note on ii. 19. In the same way they are rebuked 
by John the Baptist and by our Lord for priding themselves on their 
descent from Abraham (Matt. iii. 8, 9, vii. 21-23, Luke xiii. 24-30). 
It would be just as rational to deny that the sapiential books of 
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the Bible and Apocrypha were written for Jews by Jews, as to 
deny this of the Epistle of St. James. 

To go now a little more into detail, Von Soden tells us that 
nothing is said of the Temple, the Worship, the Law. We 
have seen that with regard to worship, a most important rule is 
laid down, which implies the insignificance of the Mosaic ritual 
no less than our Lord's words 'neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem. As to the Temple, one does not quite see 
how it could be introduced in a letter to Jews residing abroad, 
unless it were to urge them to send contributions more regularly 
or to come up more frequently to Jerusalem. But trivial details 
of this sort would be entirely out of place in the exhortations 
of one who may be best described as the living embodiment of 
the Sermon on the Mount. As to the Law, how can it be said 
to be ignored, when there is a distinct reference to the common 
Jewish error, that you might pick and choose your favourite com- 
mandment and confine your attention to that: *Whoever offends 
in a single point is guilty of the whole law; for he that said Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, said also Thou shalt not kill'? and 
when in iv. 11 the Law appears as the representative of the Law- 
giver and Judge? This conception of the Law, as the expression 
of the mind and will of God, leads at once to its being regarded as 
a Law of Liberty, the guiding principle of life, not the mere 
written statute. Von Soden asks why St. James does not point 
out that such a Law of Liberty was already recognized in the Old 
Testament. The answer is that it was unnecessary, because the 
very phrase would naturally recall to the minds of his Jewish 
readers similar expressions in the Old Testament (see note on 1. 25), 
and would also be felt to be in entire accordance with the ethical 
teaching of Christ, as contained in what we know as the Sermon 
on the Mount, and probably in the earliest summaries provided for 
the use of believers. 

Lastly Von Soden asserts that Jewish Christians would never 
limit the sense of épya to ‘works of love’ but would necessarily 
include in it St. Paul's ‘works of the law. In the actual 
passage in question (11. 14-26) we need not limit épya to works 
of love, strictly speaking: the sacrifice of Isaac (ii. 21) could 
hardly be described as such. They are épya cada in the widest 
sense; though they exhibit no doubt the joint action of faith and 
love, if there is any meaning in the illustration from almsgiving 
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contained in vv. 15, 16, and any reference to the royal law of 
ver. 8, or to the pattern of pure religion depicted in i. 27. Is 
this then an unusual sense of the word épyov in the New Testa- 
ment? Does it usually include a reference to strict ceremonial 
observance ? Would it be naturally understood by Jews to include 
this? In John viii. 39 the works of Abraham (ae. his hospitality 
&c., Gen. xviii.) are contrasted with the murderous intentions of the 
Jews; in Apoc. xx. 12 we read that the dead will be judged cata 
Ta épya avT@y, meaning of course the same as cata Tv mpakww 
avTo0 in Matt. xvi 27, which is explained of works of love in 
Matt. xxv. 34-46. So over and over again we find in the Apo- 
calypse oióa Ta épya cov, referring, as the context shows, to moral 
conduct. St. Paul, writing after St. James, finds it necessary to 
distinguish the épya -íeTeos and the épya ayamns, the natural 
fruits of faith and love, from the épya voguov, dead works done 
from slavish obedience to an external law. 

Again Von Soden, like his school in general, exaggerates the 
negative side of the Epistle: the writer, he says, ignores the 
Resurrection. What does he make of the phrase tis 6o£zs in ii. 
1? This surely involves the belief in the Resurrection and 
Ascension and even in the Divinity of Christ. 

The final result of his investigation is that the Epistle was 
written at Rome during the reign of Domitian to Christians 
generally. Beyschlag well asks, If so, what possible inducement 
was there for the forger, who was certainly no sectarian, like the 
author of the Clementines, but an orthodox believer, to inscribe his 
letter with the name of James, rather than of Peter? and if he 
was determined to choose James, what possible motive could he 
have for using the modest description ‘servant’ instead of ‘ brother’ 
of. the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

I will now take the most recent statement of the theory that the 
Epistle was written in the second century. This is contained in 
W. Brückner's Die chronologische Reihenfolge der Neutestamentlichen 
Briefe, Haarlem, 1890. 


According to his view the only epistles written during the first century 
were those to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Philemon, Philippians, 
Hebrews, and the Ist to the Thessalonians. The first epistle of Peter was 
written during the persecution under Trajan. As our epistle borrows from it 
and shows no traces of being written under stress of persecution, the latter 
cannot be assigned to, an earlier period than the reign of Hadrian. The 
priority of Peter to James is proved as follows. The topics common to both 
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epistles are better expressed and more logically handled, the phrases used are 
more exact and appropriate in the former than in the latter. For instance the 
exhortation to rejoice in tribulation is common to both ; but in Peter we see 
that there is real occasion for it; those whom he addresses are actually in the 
midst of a fiery trial, suffering for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14, iv. 12) ; this per- 
secution 1s the work of the devil whom they resist by their patient endurance 
(v. 8, 9); they are bidden to exult, not in their trial itself, but in the glory 
which is to follow, the salvation ready to be revealed in the last time (i. 5, iv. 
13); they are encouraged by the reminder of their high calling (1. 3, ii. 9, 20, 
21, iii. 14, &c.), by the example of Christ whose sufferings they share (ii. 21, iii. 
18, iv. 13), and by the hope of the promised reward (i. 4, 7). The tone of the 
epistle is throughout that of hopefulness, and the exultant joy in tribulation 
is only the issue and climax of this hopefulness. In James it is just the 
reverse : he borrows the phrase ‘manifold temptation, but there is no special 
appropriateness in it ; those whom he addresses are not suffering persecution 
from the heathen: so too he borrows the phrase ‘resist the devil,’ but this 
is not connected with the general thought of trial; he bids them rejoice in 
tribulation, but he gives no reason for their doing so; he has not prepared 
the way for it by the spirit-stirring appeals and encouragements of Peter ; if 
he refers to the future it is only to remind them of the terrible coming of the 
Judge. 

Now to examine this: could any one imagine from Brückner's 
description that St. James grounds his exhortation to rejoice, on 
the fact that trial works endurance, and endurance Christian 
perfection (1. 2—4) ? could he imagine that it is James who says, 
he who endures trial will receive the crown of life, the kingdom 
promised to all that love God (1. 12, 11. 5)? that it is James who 
speaks of the profession of Christianity as in itself a patent of 
nobility (i. 9), and refers to the fact of Christ’s being the glory of 
Christians as annihilating all earthly distinctions (ii. D)? It is no 
doubt true that he puts in the fore-front of his Epistle the high- 
toned, uncompromising summons to rise superior to human 
weakness, and rejoice in what the world thinks misery. I have 
elsewhere spoken of this as an instance of the stoicism of St. 
James, and pointed out how the same demand is softened down 
by the gentler and more sympathetic Apostle. But it is not more 
stoical than it is Christ-like: it is a reminiscence, like so much 
besides, of the actual words of his divine Brother, ‘Blessed are ye 
that weep now; blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and 
separate you from their company, and cast out your name as evil 
for the Son of man’s sake; rejoice ye in that day and leap for joy.’ 
If Christ did not shrink from this sublime paradox, if paradox was 
one of the most efficient weapons used by Him as well as by older 
reformers, by Socrates and the Stoics, to shake men out of their 
slumbers and rouse them to aim at a new and higher ideal, why 


are we to dispute St. James’s right to use it, as if it could only be 
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ascribed to an unintelligent repetition of St. Peter's language? If 
Brückner had paid a little more attention to our Epistle he would 
have seen that one of its most marked characteristics is the 
commencement of each paragraph by a statement of the practical 
maxim, usually a precept or an interrogation, which it is intended 
to enforce; e.g. 1. 19 contains the maxim, ‘ Let each be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, and slow to wrath, which is explained and illus- 
trated in vv. 20—27; the injunction against respect of persons in 
ii. 1 is explained and illustrated in vv. 2—10 ; the maxim that 
faith without works is valueless in ii. 14 is explained and illus- 
trated in vv. 15—26, &c. Again, it is true that there is no refer- 
ence in our Epistle to persecutions from the heathen; but, if the 
readers are liable to be dragged before the Jewish courts on a 
charge of Christianity by their unbelieving countrymen (11. 6, 7); 
if they are oppressed by their rich neighbours, who withhold their 
wages and threaten their life (v. 4—6); it is surely a little absurd 
to deny that they are év vrouw(Xots Trecpacmots. It 1s true again 
that the devil is not referred to as the cause of these outward 
metpacmot, but rather as the god of this world, the inspirer of a 
false wisdom, the instigator of all the evil wrought by means of 
the tongue (iv. 4—7, iu. 6, 15); which some may perhaps 
consider to be both a deeper and a wider conception of diabolic 
activity than that in the parallel passage of St. Peter. 


Briickner next compares James i. 18, 21 with 1 Pet. i. 93, ii. 1. The 
general conception in both is the same, that Christians are born again through 
the instrumentality of the Word of God; and the practical inference the 
same, to cast away all that might hinder the reception of the Word ; but while 
all is natural and straightforward in Peter, James shows that he copies with- 
out understanding, by his use of the term épdvrov. In ver. 18 he had said 
that God ázekirgoev nds Aóyo adnGeias, in ver. 21 he says dé£acbe rov éudvrov 
Aéyov, but how can we receive what has been already engrafted ? 


This is a criticism founded simply on a misapprehension of the 
meaning of a term, as to which see my note 4» loco and also (for 
the force of these verbals in -7os) on &ze(paoos 1. 13. 


The next point raised is, that in 1 Pet. v. 1-11 there is a better logical 
connexion than in the parallel passage James iv. 6-10, and that the former is 
therefore the original The general drift in Peter is as follows :—(vv. 
1-4) the elders are admonished to take charge of the flock of Christ, not 
as having dominion over them, but as setting them an example: by so doing 
they will receive from the chief Shepherd, on his appearing, the crown of 
glory whieh fadeth not away: (vv. 5-7) the admonition is extended to 
others, ‘Likewise ye younger be subject unto the elder; yea, all of you gird 
yourselves with humility to serve one another, for God resisteth the proud, but 
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giveth grace to the humble: humble yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time, casting all your care upon 
him because he careth for you. (vv. 8-10) Be sober, be watchful; your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour; whom withstand, steadfast in the faith, knowing that 
the same sufferings are accomplished in your brethren who are in the world ; 
and the God of all grace who called you unto His eternal glory in Christ, 
after that ye have suffered a little while, shall Himself perfect, stablish, 
strengthen you.’ 


The order of thought here is the following: the elder are not 
to lord it over the younger; the younger are to be subject to the 
elder, or rather all are to serve one another, girding themselves 
with humility. [So far humility is an attitude of man towards 
man: in what follows it is the attitude of man towards God.] 
God resists the proud, but gives grace to the humble: if we humble 
ourselves before him, he will exalt us in due time. It would seem 
from the following clause that this exaltation refers, in the first 
place, to the deliverance from temporal anxieties. The devil 
appears in ver. 8 as the cause of these anxieties: he seeks to terrify 
the Christians into apostasy; but God will stablish and strengthen 
them after a short period of suffering. It can hardly be said that 
the logical connexion is very strict in these verses. The admo- 
nition to the elders has little to do with withstanding the devil, 
as the cause of their present anxieties; and humility towards 
man does not seem quite the same thing as humility towards 
God. 

Now take the parallel passage in James: (iv. 1-3) quarrels come 
from unsatisfied lusts; you are unsatisfied, because you either do 
not ask of God, or you ask in a worldly spirit; (ver. 4) the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God; whoever seeks the world’s 
friendship, thereby becomes the enemy of God; (vv. 5-10) the 
Spirit of God within us jealously demands the possession of our 
whole heart, but gives all the more grace (in consequence of that 
jealousy). Hence the Scripture says, ‘God resists the proud (ie. 
the worldly), but gives grace to the humble. Be subject therefore 
to God, and withstand the devil (the prince of this world), and he 
will flee from you. Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to 
you. Repent, and humble yourselves in the sight of God, and he 
will exalt you. 

I think no careful reader can fail to see that Briickner has 
exactly reversed the truth, and that the order of thought is much 
more logical here than in St. Peter. — All falls naturally under the 
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heading ‘loyalty to God. The word ‘humility’ is used through- 
out in reference to our attitude towards God. — Quarrels arise from 
an unchastened desire for worldly good. We cannot have peace 
either in ourselves or with our neighbours until we submit 
ourselves unreservedly to God, who resists those that aim at 
worldly success and make a god of self, but gives grace to those 
that surrender up their wills to His. He who tempted Eve tempts 
us also to set up our will against God's will; but, if we refuse to 
listen, the tempter fles; while any attempt on our part to draw 
near to God brings Him near to us. The meaning of ' exaltation,’ 
UJrece, in the 10th verse is explained by 76 tee in i. 9. — It 
refers to no outward prosperity, but to the moral dignity which 
belongs to him who has made God his portion. 

Brückner refers, as I have done, to the common quotations 
contained in the two Epistles. I pointed out that it was 
characteristic of St. James to quote carelessly, of St. Peter 
to quote accurately; that the former uses a biblical phrase 
without reference to its original context, while the latter holds 
fast to the original context. To me this seemed to favour the 
supposition that St. Peter was the copyist. ^ Brückner takes the 
reverse view. I leave it to each man’s common-sense to say 
which is right, after he has compared the contexts of the 
quotations in the two Epistles. 

His next point is that to xaAóv Óvoua in James ii. 7 has to be 
explained from 1 Pet. iv. 14-16 e& oveió(teo0e év dvopate Xpiotod 
pakápuot...e; 06 ws Xpiatiavos (Tacyxet), wn aicxuvécOw, GoEatéro 
86 Tov Oeóv év TH OvOouaTt TovTw. This is a similar case to the 
preceding. In my view it exhibits St. Peter, as usual, filling up the 
bare outline of St. James. That the phrase needs no explanation 
is plain from the parallel passages quoted in my notes in loco and 
on v. 14 év 79 ovoparte. 

Lastly he thinks that the zpo z&vrev of James v. 12 has been 
transferred from its more appropriate context in 1 Pet. iv. S. In 
my note on v. 12 I have pointed out that zrpó wavtwy must be 
understood in reference to other manifestations of an impatient 
spirit, and not as exalting the abstaining from oaths above all 
other Christian duties. Probably it was a common phrase with 
the writer. If it was suggested, as I believe, to St. Peter by his 
acquaintance with our Epistle, he would naturally employ it of a 
matter of more general importance. 
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In a later chapter of the same volume Briickner deals with the Epistles 
which he assigns to the second century as having been written after the 1st epistle 
of Peter. These are the second to the Thessalonians, and those to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, belonging to the earlier half of the century ; and secondly, 
the Pastoral Epistles, James, Jude, the second of Peter, and those of John, which 
he considers to have been written subsequently to 150 a.p. With regard to our 
Epistle he refers to what he has said before, as to its being copied from 1 
Pet. and cites parallels from Romans, Corinthians, Hebrews, Apocalypse and 
the Gospel of St. Matthew to show that it was written after these. In reply to 
Beyschlag he asserts that the Judaizing tone of the Epistle is not the naive 
Judaism of an early Jewish Christian writer, but that it implies a late stage of 
the doctrinal development, inasmuch as it attacks Paulinism as the seed of 
an existing Gnosticism. The writer betrays his Essene tendency by his pro- 
hibition of swearing, his contempt for riches, his dislike of trade, warning 
against sins of the tongue, high esteem of poverty, &c. He takes the pseu- 
donym of James, as a contemporary had taken that of Peter; because the tra- 
ditional reputation of the ascetie president of the Church of Jerusalem seemed 
likely to give most authority to his teaching. Partly in order to mark his 
own opposition to all that was characteristic of Paul, partly to imitate the style 
of James, he makes use of the simple salutation xaípew, which he found in a 
circular ascribed to him in the Acts. The address to the Twelve Tribes of the 
Diaspora cannot be taken literally. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase ‘your synagogue’ (ii. 2), by which we are in all probability to under- 
stand a little conventicle of Essene Christians at Rome. The phrase ‘Diaspora’ 
denotes similar scattered conventicles, in which alone ‘the true Israel, ‘the 
poor, are to be found. By ‘the rich,’ who occasionally drop into their con- 
veaticles and so cruelly oppress and persecute the brethren, is meant Chris- 
tians outside of the conventicle. All the warnings of the epistle are meant to 
preserve this little flock from the snares of Paulinism. 


It is difficult for Englishmen to treat these baseless vagaries with 
becoming seriousness. To us they at once suggest the great 
Shakespearian Cryptogram, or somebody's attempt to prove that the 
Annals of Tacitus were written by a monk of the Middle Ages. But 
that we may not be too hasty in assuming that the new criticism 
has nothing more solid to offer us, we will turn now to a better 
known name, and examine what Pfleiderer has to tell us in his 
Urehristenthum, which is an expansion of the Hibbert Lectures 
delivered by him in 1885. 


He distinguishes two lines of development in post-Pauline Christianity. The 
one, which he calls Christian Hellenism, is represented by the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which he assigns to the end of the Ist century, the first epistle of 
Clement (between 100 and 120 A4.p.), the first of Peter (not earlier than 
Trajan), that of Barnabas (between 120 and 125 A.D.), the epistle to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians and the Gospel of John (about 140 A.p.). The other, 
which he ealls Antignostic Hellenism, marks the period of the Antonines. It 
is again subdivided into Catholicized Hellenism and Catholicized Paulinism 
(p. 845). The former branch is represented by the Johannean and the Pastoral 
epistles, the epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which with Volkmar’s 
expurgations may be regarded as a fairly genuine piece, the Ignatian epistles, 
together with that of Jude and the second of Peter. The latter branch is 
represented by the second epistle of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, written 
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about the same time as the Gospel of Matthew (that is, towards the middle of 
the 2nd century), the epistle of James and the Didaché, which last Pfleiderer 
considers to be later than Hermas and possibly later than Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. This Catholicized Paulinism is characterized by a practical undogmatic 
tone, reminding one of the Synoptic Gospels. 


This brief sketch of Pfleiderer's view of the general development 
of Christianity was needed in order to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate his remarks on James in particular (pp. 865-880). 


Pfleiderer agrees with Schwegler that our epistle is just the Shepherd stripped 
of its Apocalyptical imagery. In both writings we have a protest on behalf of 
the practical piety of the common people against the increasing secularization 
of religion in the wealthy and intellectual circles, which we may compare 
with similar protests made by the Waldensians or Minorites in later times. 
Our epistle must evidently belong to the post-Pauline period ; otherwise it 
must have contained some reference to the controversial topics of which St. 
Paul treats, such as the abrogation cf the Mosaic law, circumcision, 
sabbaths and festivals, the position of Israel as the chosen people, the 
relation of the Old to the New Covenant, &c. The question then arises, How 
long after the death of St, Paul must it be placed? We are enabled to answer 
this partly from the lateness of patristic evidence as to the existence of the 
epistle, and partly from its dependence on other Christian writings. (1) As 
to the former our epistle is in a worse position than any other of the books 
of the N. T. Origen is the first to quote it directly, and he expressly 
says that it was not generally recognized as canonical. There is no refer- 
ence to it in Clemens Alexandrinus or Irenaeus or Tertullian, not even in 
the Clementines. Moreover it is omitted in the Muratorian canon, which 
recognizes the Shepherd. This silence of the oldest witnesses is inexplicable 
if it belonged to the Apostolic age. (2) The writer was acquainted with the 
epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as is apparent from his use of the 
Pauline formula of *justification by faith'; also with the epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Apocalypse (including the most recent portion of the latter, 
whieh dates from the time of Hadrian), the 1st epistle of Peter, above 
all with Hermas, whom Pfleiderer regards as the older writer, because the 
aphorisms of St. James are there found embedded in a suitable context. In 
any case the two writings were composed under similar circumstances and 
without doubt nearly at the same time. These facts prove that the address to 
the Twelve Tribes of the Diaspora is not to be understood literally. If there 
were then any pure Jewish churches it could only have been in Judea, which 
is excluded by the term Diaspora. Besides what reason could there be for confin- 
ing the exhortation of the epistle to the Jewish Christians? It was not they 
but the Gentiles who were in danger of trusting in faith without works. We 
must therefore understand the phrase in reference to the true Israel scattered 
throughout the world. It is a mistake to lay any stress on the term ‘syna- 
gogue,’ which is freely used of Christian churches by Hermas and Ignatius. 

The aim of the writer is a restoration of a retiring unworldly Christianity 
of self-renunciation and brotherly kindness : what he especially attacks is the 
worldliness of the upper classes. His condemnation of a wisdom which he 
characterizes as earthly, psychical, devilish, reminds us of the words in which 
Hermas describes the Gnostic teachers and prophets who were to be found at 
Rome in the middle of the second century, and must probably be understood 
of these. Jude, too, speaks of the Gnostics as Wuxtxoi, and charges them with 
complaining of destiny (v. 16 pepuyiporpor), Which we may compare with 
James 1.13, where we read of some who complain of God as tempting them to 
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evil. So we are told of a treatise addressed to the Gnostic Florinus by 
Irenaeus, in proof that God was not the author of evil. The reference in iv. 
11 to those who ‘judge the law,’ would apply to the attacks of such Gnosties 
as Cerdon and Marcion on the O. T. Lastly, the degradation of Paul's 
justifying faith into an unfruitful assent of the intellect was nowhere so likely 
to be found as among the Gnostics. To this ultra-Pauline Gnosticism James 
opposes no Judaizing theology, but the simple rules of practical Christianity 
as understood by the Catholie Church. His polemie does not touch Paul's own 
doctrine : Paul would never have given the name of faith to this dead intel- 
lectual assent ; but it does touch the Gnostics who claimed the authority of 
Paul, and James fails to distinguish between the two views. This is easily ex- 
plicable from the fact that James himself, like his contemporaries (compare 
the Ignatian and the Pastoral Epistles), no longer uses faith in its old sense of 
absolute trust, forming the only foundation of Christian piety, but makes it 
coordinate with love, patience, obedience, works, &c. 

The Soteriology of the Epistle approaches so nearly to that of the Gospels, 
that it is no wonder some have been tempted to assign it to a very early period. 
This however has been shown to be impossible by a comparison with other 
Christian writings ; and it is also inconsistent with the absence of all allusion to 
the apologetic and eschatological topics which so much occupied the attention 
of the early Church. We find here no attempt to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that he would shortly return to reveal the promised salvation. 
The undogmatic character of the epistle is to be explained, like the dogmatic 
simplicity of John, not on the supposition that it was written before Chris- 
tianity had become dogmatic, but that dogma was already securely settled. 
The Church of Rome, however, with its predominantly practical tendency, 
rejected those speculative and mystieal elements of Paulinism, which were 
retained and developed by the churches of Asia Minor. And thus it is that the 
Catholicized Paulinism of the second century approaches so nearly to pre- 
Christian Hellenism. Monotheism, the Moral Law, Future Retribution, these 
are the prominent doctrines in both ; the only difference being that, in the 
former, these doctrines are based upon Revelation and propagated by an 
organized institution. 


Pfieiderer — It will be seen that on several points Pfleiderer recedes from the 


abandons . . . 
some of the ground occupied by his predecessors of the negative school. He 


Mspreae. allows that our Epistle could not have been written whilst the 
“es admission of Gentiles into the Church was still a burning ques- 
tion: he allows that it is not intended as an answer to the Epistle 

to the Romans, and that in fact St. Paul would have assented to 

all that is said in it as to the futility of an unfruitful faith. He 

does not regard the author as an Ebionite or Essene, or suppose 

him to be addressing some small dissenting body: on the contrary, 

James is a typical Catholic of the latter half of the second century, 

and gives expression to the ethical undogmatie Christianity of the 

time: further, he is addressing the Church of Rome, which he 
rightly assumes to be representative, in its defects, of the degeneracy 

of the Church at large. Pfleiderer ridicules Schwegler's identifica- 

tion of the rich with Gentile, and the poor with Jewish Christians 

(p. 872): he explains éuóvrorv correctly, in opposition to both 
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Schwegler and Brückner (p.877). On the main point, however, 
he holds to the Tübingen view, that the Epistle was written in the 
latter half of the second century, his chief argument being that it 
bears traces of being written after the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Ist of St. Peter, and Hermas. 

I will not here repeat what I have said before as to the mutual 
relations of the above-named Epistles, but will simply state the 
general principles which I think ought to determine our judgment 
in this and similar cases. Where it is agreed that there is a direct 
literary connexion between two writers, A and B, treating of the 
same subject from apparently opposite points of view, and using 
the same illustrations, if it shall appear that the argument of B 
meets in all respects the argument of A, while the argument of A 
has no direct reference to that of D, the priority lies with A. 
Again where it is agreed that there is a connexion between two 
writers, treating of the same subject, on the same scale, from the 
same point of view, and using the same quotations, it is probable 
that the writer who gives the thought in its most terse and rugged 
form, and takes least trouble to be precise in the wording of his 
quotations is the earlier writer. Using these tests, I venture to 
* think that it has been proved conclusively, that the Epistle of St. 
James is prior to the first Epistle of St. Peter and to that of St. Paul 
to the Romans; and this one fact is sufficient to upset the whole 
house of cards erected by Pfleiderer. Supposing however that the 
priority of James to Paul were still a matter of doubt, I should 
not be at all more inclined to admit the possibility of our Epistle 
having been written at the late date assigned to it by Pfleiderer. 
None of his arguments seems to me to be of such a nature as we 
should rely on, if it were a question about secular writers. Take 
for instance his assertion that Hermas was prior to James. From a 
literary point of view, this seems to me on a par with saying that 
Quintus Smyrnaeus is prior to Homer, or Apuleius to Cicero. But 
on what does he ground the assertion? ‘That which occurs in an 
aphoristic form in James, is found in its natural context in 
Hermas' (p. 868). As examples he gives James iv. 7, ‘ Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you, compared with Mand. xii. 5 
(abridged), where Hermas says, ‘ Man desires to keep the commands 
of God, but the devil is strong and overcomes him.’ The angel 
answers, ‘The devil cannot overcome the servants of God who place 
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their hope entirely in Him. If you resist him he will be 
vanquished and flee away. On this it may be observed (1) that 
the saying occurs in three other passages of Hermas (Jfaud. vii. 2, 
xii. 2, 4), and that it also occurs thrice in what is probably a much 
earlier treatise, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ; (2) that 
every text quoted by a preacher is naturally imbedded in a suitable 
context, if the preacher knows his business; (3) that St. James’s style 
is confessedly condensed and aphoristic, but this is no evidence of 
lateness, rather the contrary; (4), that, as has been shown above in 
answer to Briickner, the saying is quite in its place in our Epistle. 
His other examples are James iii. 15 (the contrast of earthly and 
heavenly wisdom) compared with Mand. xi, James i. 27 (on true 
religion) compared with Mand. viii., James i. 20 (‘ the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God’) compared with Mand. v., a 
passage which would have been more appropriately compared with 
James iv. 5. As to all these examples I am confident that every 
unprejudiced reader who takes the trouble to examine them, will 
agree with me, that it would be as reasonable to say that any 
modern sermon is older than its text, as to say that these comments 
are older than the parallels in St. James. There is not even any 
marked abruptness in the original context to excuse such extra- 
ordinary perversity of judgment. And then the fatuity of ima- 
gining that a man of such strong individuality, whose every 
words attests his profound and unshakable convictions, could 
condescend to borrow from one so immeasurably his inferior, 
whose thoughts show about an equal mixture of cleverness and 
silliness, and whose language, as Dr. Taylor has proved, is little 
more than a patchwork of old materials, new furbished to avoid 
detection ! 

As regards Pfleiderers attempt to prove the lateness of our 
Epistle from the absence of patristic evidence in its favour, I 
must refer the reader to my second chapter, where he will find 
quotations enough to enable him to decide the matter for himself. 
But as he has made the assertion that Origen expressly says 
that it was not recognized as canonical (aber «wsdrücklich als 
angezweifelte Schrift), 1 will here briefly sum up the evidence of 
Origen on this point: (1) he never denies the genuineness of the 
Epistle; (2) he simply uses in one passage (Comm. in Joh. xix. 6, 
L. ii. 190) the ambiguous phrase 7) $epouér ‘laxwBou ézco 0X, 
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which at the outside means that, though the Epistle was in general 
circulation under that name, yet he did not take upon himself to 
assert its authenticity; (3) in Rufinus’ Latin translation of Origen's 
writings we find our Epistle referred to as follows: Comm. in ep. ad 
Rom. iv. 1, in alio Scripturae loco, ib. iv. 8 audi et Jacobum fratrem 
Domini, ib. ix, 24 Jacobus Apostolus dicit, and frequently ; cf. Hom. 
in Ex. ii. 9, viiL 4, Lev. ii. 4, where it is also called Scriptura 
divina; (4) these expressions of the Latin, which some have without 
ground suspected, are borne out by similar expressions in the 
original Greek; thus in Sel. in Psalm. xxxi. 5 (Lomm. xii. p. 129) 
the Epistle (6s vapà 'lakoj8q) is referred to as 7) ypady, and it is 
quoted as authoritative in Sel. in Exod. xv. 25, Comm. in Joh. xx. 
10 and elsewhere (see above, pp. lxiv. foll); (5) in two distinct 
passages Origen gives a list of the Sacred Books, and in both of 
these the Epistle of St. James is included (Hom. in Gen. xxvi. 18, 
Hom. in Jos. vii. 1; see Westcott, Canon, pp. 406 foll.). 

Y next take the assertion that, if our Epistle had been written rtis not 
before the Council of Jerusalem, it must have contained arguments putet 
to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, such as those we find Tp d 
ascribed to St. Peter in the Acts, and must also have dwelt more boresphunr 
upon the Second Coming. If the writer were addressing uncon- ep 
verted Jews, as St. Peter does in Acts iL, or were endeavouring to 
recall Jews who were in danger of falling away, as the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews does, such arguments would no doubt 
be in place; but as he is writing to believers, who accept Christ as 
the Lord of Glory and future Judge (James ii. 1, v. 9), such argu- 
ments would be out of place in a short letter, directed to the 
special object of inculeating a practical morality on those who 
were already believers. Nor can I see why we should expect 
more to be said about the Second Coming. Is it not enough 
that we are told ‘the Judge stands before the door, and ‘he 
that endureth temptation shall receive the crown of life’? 
Another point is that James has lost the old meaning of faith, and 
makes it, not the foundation of the Christian life, but merely one 
among a number of co-ordinate virtues. I do not deny that he 
at times uses zr/cT:s in the sense of a mere intellectual belief; but 
when he describes the Christian religion as * the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ' (ii. 1), when he makes faith the essential condition 
of all prevailing prayer (i. 6, v. 15), when he ascribes the begin- 
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ning of spiritual life to our regeneration by the word of truth (i. 
18)—and how can we receive that word except through the 
instrumentality of faith ?—he seems to me to rate faith as highly 
as St. Paul himself. Yet even St. Paul sets faith below love, and 
goes so far as to say, * Though I have all faith so as to remove 
mountains, but have not charity, I am nothing.’ 

I really cannot see that Pfleiderer has anything else in the way 
of argument to offer for his view. All that he tells us is that 
towards the middle of the second century the Catholie Church had 
very much lost its hold of distinctive doctrine, that it was secular 
in tone, and was occupied in controversy with the Gnostics, to 
whom he considers that allusion is made by James, where he 
condemns a psychical and diabolical wisdom, and speaks against 
those who judge the law, and who impute to God the blame for 
their wrong-doing. If it were certain that the epistle dated from 
this time, we might be justified in supposing such allusions, but as 
all probability is against it, we have no reason to go so far to 
explain references which would be applicable in any age. The 
only difficulty would be in the term «rvyuxos, but this is already 
used in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Without entering into any discussion as to the correctness of 
Pfleiderer’s estimate of the state of Christianity under the Anto- 
nines, and without repeating the positive argument for the early 
date of James, I will simply mention here some characteristics of 
the Epistle which seem to me inexplicable on the hypothesis of 
the date given by Pfleiderer. The first, already noticed by 
Beyschlag, relates to the heading, ‘James the servant of God. It 
is quite consistent with the modesty which marks the Epistle 
throughout, that James himself should adopt this humble title; 
but is it conceivable that a late writer, wishing to secure a hearing 
by the adoption of a famous name, should throw away all the 
distinguishing adjuncts, Apostle, Bishop of Jerusalem, Bishop of 
Bishops, Brother of the Lord, and call himself plain James, a name 
which could attract no attention and excite no interest? Would 
the Church of Rome have submitted patiently to the extremely 
severe reproofs of this unknown James? Would there be any 
appropriateness in speaking of the rich, as dragging the believers 
before the law-courts and blaspheming the noble name by which 
they were called? Would the thoroughly Hebraic tone of the Epistle, 
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the appeal to the example of Elijah, Job and the prophets instead 
of Christ, the phrase * Lord of Sabaoth, the warning against the 
use of Jewish oaths, the stern censure of landowners who withheld 
the wages of the reapers, suit the circumstances of the Christians 
of Rome in that aye? Where were the free labourers referred to ? 
The latifundia of Italy were worked by slaves. Lastly, the writer 
looks for the immediate coming of the Lord to judgment (v. 7—9), 
Do we find any instance of a like confident expectation in any 
writer of the latter half of the second century ? 

Some of my readers may wonder at my spending so much time 
on the examination of what will strike them as mere arbitrary 
hypothesis. My reason for doing so is (1) that we English are so 
conscious of what we owe to German industry and research, that 
we are sometimes tempted to accept without inquiry the latest 
theory that hails from Germany. This danger is perhaps less 
threatening at present in regard to the criticism of the New 
Testament, than in regard to some other departments of study, 
partly from our sense of the seriousness of the practical issues 
involved, and partly from our trust in the perfect fairness, the 
exhaustive learning and the sound historical and literary judg- 
ment of the great scholar and theologian whom we have recently 
lost. What Bishop Lightfoot has tested and approved, we believe 
we may accept as proven, so far as present lights go. But (2) 
fanciful and one-sided as German criticism often is, 1t is constantly 
stimulating and suggestive, bringing to light new facts or putting 
old facts in a new light. And therefore on both grounds, for the 
sake of what we may learn from it, as well as to point out its 
shortcomings and exaggerations, I have thought it worth while to 
lay its last word before English readers. I have done my best to 
examine faily point by point the argument in favour of the 
late origin of our Epistle ; but it is impossible to estimate fully its 
strength or its weakness, unless we view it in connexion with the 
general theory, first put forward by F. C. Baur, of which it forms a 
part. According to that theory the larger portion of the writings 
of the New Testament are forgeries of the second century. I 
have endeavoured to show the improbability of this theory in the 
case of one small Epistle. Others have done the same for other 
books of the New Testament. But the improbability attaching to 
the theory as affecting one or another separate book of the New 
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large Testament is as nothing in comparison with the combined impro- 
demands on S 


theeredulity bability of one half of the books having been forged in the second 


sdiaders, , century. For consider the demand thus made upon us. We have 
advanced on the one side a century which beyond all question witnessed the 
greatest advance in morality and religion which has ever taken 
place on our earth. If this advance is to be explained by natural 
causes we must assume the existence of extraordinary powers, 
spiritual, moral and intellectual, in the men by whom it was brought 
about. The histories of the time, written by contemporaries, as we 
believe—at any rate written, as even our opponents admit, within a 
hundred years, more or less, of the events which they record—tell 
us that there were such men then living, and depict them so clearly 
and vividly that we seem to be personally acquainted with them. 
Again we have letters purporting to be written by some of these 
men, which so fully answer the expectations excited by the histories 
and soar so high above the ordinary level of human thought, that 
they have for some eighteen centuries been regarded by the most 
enlightened of mankind as containing, along with the histories, a 
divine ideal and an inspired rule of conduct for the whole human 
race. On the other hand we have in the second century an age in 
which the Christian Church, as far as we can judge from its history 
and from the undisputed writings of the time, was decidedly 
wanting in power and ability, not merely in comparison with the 
first, but in comparison with most of the later centuries. Yet it is 
in this feeble age that Baur and his followers have sought to find 
the authors of the books which bear, aud in the judgment of united 
Christendom worthily bear, the great names of James, Peter, Paul, 
aud John. It is not one author of this inspired stamp they are 
in search of, but four atleast; for there is no pretence that any 
one individual could have produced works so diverse in doctrine, 
thought and style; nay, their separatist hypotheses make it 
necessary for them to assume a fifth, a sixth, and even a seventh 
author. And yet not a trace of one of them is to be found in 
the history or literature of the second century. No one is bold 
enough to name a man whom he considers capable of having 
written even the least of these works. Would it be at all a wilder 
hypothesis if one were to assume that half the plays of Shakspeare 
were written by an anonymous author or authors of the time of 
Charles the Second ? 
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How are we to account for such extraordinary aberration T 


on the part of able and honest men? It seems to me that 
it is due partly to prejudice and partly to an error of method. 
First, as to prejudice: they start with two assumptions, (1) that 
the presumption is always against the truth of tradition; 
(2) that miracles are impossible. The former prejudice is a 
natural reaction from the opposite extreme, that tradition is always 
right; and it falls in with the natural delight in novelty, and the 
temptation to take the side which affords most scope for new and 
startling combinations. There is also a natural impatience at the 
tone of virtuous orthodoxy often assumed by the defenders of tradi- 
tion, and a generous eagerness to take the side which has suffered 
most from misrepresentation in the past, and which still finds it 
necessary at times to resist attempts on the part of the champions 
of authority to intimidate opponents and stifle discussion ; a feeling 
too that, in order to the final ascertainment of truth, the negative 
argument is as needful as the positive, and that up to the present 
century the former has scarcely had justice done to it among 
Christian writers. The second prejudice naturally leads to the 
attempt to weaken the force of the evidence adduced in favour of 
miracles. If the accounts of miracles proceed from eye-witnesses, it 
is difficult, on this hypothesis, not to condemn them of deliberate 
falsehood, which our opponents are unwilling to do, not merely 
because they do not wish to give unnecessary offence, but because 
they are themselves convinced of the honesty and high tone of the 
writers. If, however, it can be proved that these writers lived a 
hundred years after the events they record, then they are simply 
the mouthpiece of tradition, which, without any deliberate falsifica- 
tion, would spontaneously clothe the bare nucleus of fact with the 
garment of the supernatural. 

Next, as to the error of method. Men assume « priori 
that the Christian Church and Christian theology must have 
‘had such and such a development; that if we find one doctrine 
especially prominent in a particular writer, he must have been 
the author of that doctrine, which must therefore have been 
unknown before him and denied by all but his immediate 
school; and again, that if we meet with any teaching which seems 
inconsistent with such a doctrine, it must have proceeded 
from a controversialist of the opposite school: so that we are 
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guilty, for instance, of an anachronism in assigning to Christ the 
words, ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, ‘One jot or one tittle shall not pass from the law’ 
(PHeiderer, page 492 foll), since they involve the principles of 
Paulinism and anti-Paulinism. But why cannot we act here as 
we do in the parallel case of the disciples of Socrates? We do not 
dispute the genuineness of a Cynic or Cyrenaic or Academic 
phrase attributed to Socrates, because he did not carry out these 
different lines of thought to the full extent to which each was 
carried by his disciples. Yet it is assumed « priori that James, 
Peter, and John being typical of particular aspects of Christianity, 
anything in their writings which appears to be inconsistent with 
that special aspect must be pronounced spurious; that even a man 
so many-sided and so full of growth as St. Paul must be tied down 
to the ideas which occupied him during a certain critical period of 
the Church’s development. If we were to impose the same rule 
on Mr. Gladstone, how little we should leave him of all the books 
and speeches which now bear witness to his incessant activity and 
versatility of mind. 

But perhaps the most mischievous manifestation of the « priori 
method is when it seizes on some small side-incident, and makes 
it the corner-stone of a huge theory, by which all the phenomena 
are to be explained, or, in the event of a too stubborn resistance, 
to be exploded. Such an incident is the difference between St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of which passing mention is made in Galatians 
ii. 11, 12, and in which Baur finds the key to the whole of the 
early history of the Church as well as to the Christian literature ' 
of the first two centuries. It might really seem as if to some of 
his followers the main article of the Creed was ‘I believe in the 
quarrel between Peter and Paul, and in the well-meaning but un- 
successful attempts of Luke and others to smooth it over and keep 
it in the background,’ 

It may encourage those who are fearful as to the results of the 
present attack on the integrity of the books of the New Testament, 
to call to mind the history of the same struggle in regard to the 
writings of classical authors. "There too a narrow « priori dogma- 
tism has in times past attempted to deprive us of half the dia- 
logues of Plato and some of the noblest satires of Juvenal; but in 
the great majority of instances the result of the close examination 
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to which the classical writings have been subjected has only served 
to establish more firmly the genuineness of the disputed books and 
passages, and so we cannot doubt it will be with the New Testa- 
ment! Experience proves the truth of the maxim—Opinionum 
commenta. delet dics, naturae judicia, confirmat. 


1 It is especially interesting to note how in both spheres we find the first thoughts 
of youth corrected by the second thoughts of maturer age. Thus Zeller, who in 
his Platonische Studien, 1839, had argued against the genuineness of Plato's De 
Legibus, in his History of Greck Philosophy treats it as the undoubted work of Plato. 
In like manner Kern, who in an article in the Jib. Theolog. Zeitschr. for 1835, 
part 2, had ascribed our epistle to an unknown writer of the 2nd century, argues 
in his commentary, 1838, in favour of its genuineness; De Wette, who in the 
earlier editions of his commentary had denied the authenticity of the epistle, in his 
5th edition (1848) regards it as probably authentic ; Lechler, who in the 1st and 
2nd editions of his book on the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times had made it a 
post-Pauline production, treats it as pre-Pauline in his last edition of 1885 (Eng. tr. 
1886); and from the preface to the 2nd edition of Ritsehl's Altkatholische Kirche, 
1857, it would seem that Ritschl's views had developed in a similar direction. 


CHAPTER VII 


Part II 
HARNACK AND SPITTA ON THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE 


Two important works have recently appeared, in which very 
opposite views are taken as to the date of the Epistle of St. James. 
One is Die Chronologie des altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
brought out this year (1897) by the distinguished theologian, 
Adolf Harnack; the other, F. Spitta’s learned and acute contribu- 
tion, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthwms, vol. ii. 
1896, of which 239 pages are occupied with a very careful study of 
the Epistle. I take them in this order because Harnack on this 
particular book still adheres to the old Tübingen tradition, from 
whieh he has receded in regard to many of the other documents of 
the New Testament, while Spitta occupies an entirely independent 
position. As Harnack only devotes six pages to the subject, and 
refers to Jülicher's Einleitung, 1894, as supplementing his argu- 
ment, I have joined them together in the discussion which follows. 

Jülicher begins (p. 129) with a general attack upon the authen- 
tieity of the Catholic Epistles. "They are not really epistles at all ; 
there is nothing personal about them; the epistolary form was 
simply adopted, by a stranger writing to strangers, in imitation of 
the widely-circulated epistles of St. Paul. This is enough to prove 
that they are post-Pauline, and therefore not written by any of the 
Apostles (‘damit ist schon gesagt dass sie erst aus nachpaulinischen 
Zeit, also nicht wohl von Uraposteln herrühren koénnen’).  Har- 
nack also remarks on the fact that St. James reads more like a 
homily than a letter, as casting doubt on its genuineness. 

Are we to understand then that an epistle must be judged 
spurious, if it is occupied with impersonal matter, or if it is a 
sermon or treatise masking under this form? If so, we must deny 
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the genuineness of Seneca's letters to Lucilius, of the De Arte 
Poctica of Horace, of the letters to Herodotus and Mencceus, in 
which Epicurus summed up his philosophy. But if all these are 
allowed to be genuine, St. Paul was not the first person to make 
use of the epistolary form for didactic purposes ; and if we further 
accept the account given of the Apostolic Council! in the Acts, he 
was not even the first Jew to indite a circular letter ; he was only 
following the example already set by the President of the Council 
in his circular to the Churches; as to which it has been already 
pointed out that the resemblances between it and the Epistle of 
St. James lead to the conclusion that they proceed from the same 
hand? Jülicher, however—I am not certain about Harnack— 
would probably deny that the account of the Council given in the 
Acts is historical. Let us assume then that St. Paul was the first 
Jew to write a didactie letter for general circulation, why is his 
example to remain unfruitful, not only till after his own death, but 
till the death of the last of the Apostles, say thirty years later? 
For this is what is required by his argument. Otherwise all the 
Catholie Epistles might still have been written as early as 60 A.D. by 
those whose names they bear. 

I proceed now to consider the arguments offered in favour of the 
date 120—150 favoured by Jülicher and Harnack. Both lay stress 
on the low moral and religious tone implied by the language of the 
writer. Worldliness had reached such a pitch as can only be 
paralleled in the Shepherd of Hermas, with which indeed our 
Epistle has so much in common that both must be ascribed to the 
same age. Instances of this deplorable degeneracy are i. 13, in 
which the readers are warned against making God the Author of 
temptation; ii. 14, where orthodox belief is put forward as excusing 
lukewarmness or sin; ii. 6, where it is stated that the rich members 
of the Church drag their poorer brethren before the law courts 
and blaspheme the Holy Name by which they are called, a picture 
of the time which is in entire agreement with what we read in 
Hermas (Sim. viii. 4, 1x. 19, etc.) of the apostates and informers 
within the Church (dzooeTárat kai Bracgdnpot eis TOV KUpLoV Kal 
TpodoTat TOY SovrAwY Tod Beod). Such a state of things, implying 
that Christianity was a crime punishable in the Roman courts, and 


! Harnack places the Council in the year 47, and considers that St. Paul's earliest 
epistle was not written before 48-49. 
2 P ine foll 
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that the Christian body included a number of rich men, who 
were so indifferent to their religion as to purchase safety for them- 
selves by informing against their brethren and even dragging 
them before the tribunals, is not conceivable before the year 120 
(Harnack, p. 485 f). 

Taking the last argument first, I observe that one trait in St. 
James's description, avtol €XA«ovatv buds eis kpuvry)pua, is not to be 
found in Hermas, and it seems very improbable that actual 
members of the Church, though from cowardice (Sim. ix. 21. 3) 
they might apostatize and give information against their brethren, 
would themselves take the lead in dragging them before the 
magistrate. I observe also that there is nothing in our epistle to 
suggest that the court was Roman rather than Jewish ; nor again 
that the rich persecutors were Christians. As Dr. Plummer has 
pointed out, the Holy Name was not called over them, but (éd 
jpás) over those whom they arrested. The whole passage (ii. 2—7) 
is directed against the respect of persons shown in favouring the 
rich at the expense of the poor; this is illustrated by the supposi- 
tion of two strangers visiting the synagogue, of whom nothing is 
known, except that one is well dressed, the other in shabby clothes. 
St. James says their hearts should have been drawn rather to the 
poor than to the rich, because the poor made up the bulk of the 
Christian community, while the rich were their persecutors. If'we 
want a parallel to the ‘dragging before the tribunals, we find one 
ready to our hand in Acts viii. 3, where Saul, eópov avdpas xai 
yvvatkas, committed them to prison. So far, I see no reason why 
we should not understand the words of St. James with reference 
to the persecution of the first Christians by Jews, especially by the 
rich Sadducees, as in Acts iv. 1, xiii. 50, in accordance with the 
warning of our Lord (Matt. x. 17). 

I take now the other instances of degeneracy, which, it is said, 
could not have been paralleled in the Church before the time of 
Hermas. The first is the warning against making God accountable 
for temptation. J must say I am surprised at this being instanced 
as an extraordinary example of depravity. From the time when 
Adam threw the blame of his eating of the forbidden tree on *the 
woman whom ZAow gavest to be with me’ down to the present 
moment, I should have thought this the natural and almost 
inevitable excuse by which man, conscious of wrong-doing, 
endeavours to palliate his fault to himself. Whether he pleads 
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hereditary bias, or overwhelming passion, or the force of circum- 
stances or of companionship, all these are in the end ordained or 
permitted by Divine Providence. In my note on the passage I 
have quoted from Homer, from the Proverbs, from Philo, from St. 
Paul, as bearing witness to this universal tendency of fallen 
humanity. 

Nor can I see that there is anything unprecedented or abnormal 
in the idea that orthodox belief is sufficient for justification. 
Justin tells us (Dial., 370 D) this was the idea of the Jews in his 
day, who believed that, ‘though they were sinners, yet, if they 
knew God, the Lord would not impute sin to them.’ Is this at all 
more heinous than the belief with which John the Baptist charged 
ihe Jews, that, as Abraham's children, they stood in no need of 
repentance? Is it more heinous than the belief of the Pharisee 
that he should be justified because, unlike the publican, he fasted 
twice in the week, and gave tithes of all that he possessed? Is it 
not in fact Paul’s own description of a Jewish Christian (Rom. ii. 
17-25): ‘Thou art called a Jew and restest in the law and makest 
thy boast of God, and art confident that thou thyself art a guide 
of the blind, a light of them that sit in darkness . . . thou 
that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking the law 
dishonourest thou God'? I will venture to say that the history 
of the Church in every age, as well as the experience of every 
individual Christian, attests the need of this warning of St. James 
against confounding orthodoxy of belief with true religion? At 
any rate it was so with the many thousands of Pharisaie zealots 
belonging to the Church over which St. James presided. 

Another ground on which Jülicher denies the genuineness of the 
Epistle is that the Greek is too good for James. This objection 
has been already answered in p. xli. 

The view of the Mosaic law contained in the Epistle 1s regarded 
as proof that it could not have had James for its author. Thus 
Jülicher asks, How could the strict legalist against whom Peter did 
not venture to maintain his right to eat with Gentiles (* vor dem 
Petrus eine Tischgemeinschaft mit Heidenchristen nicht zu 
vertheidigen gewagt hiitte’), have written a letter in which no 
mention is made of the ceremonial law, in which worship is made 
to consist in morality, and in which the perfect law of liberty, 
culminating in the royal law of love, is spoken of with enthusiasm? 
One who could write thus must have looked on the old law as a 
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law of bondage. So, too, Harnack, ‘ Law with this writer is not 
the Mosaic law in its concrete character, but a sort of essence of 
law which he has distilled for himself’ (p. 486). 

The incident referred to is not quite correctly stated. It is not 
James himself, but ‘certain from James’ (Gal. ii. 12), whose 
presence had this baneful effect on Peter and the other Jews. 
That they did not represent the real feeling of St. James is not 
only probable from the fact that the responsible leaders of a party 
are usually less extreme than their followers, but it is also expressly 
stat®d, if we accept the account given in Acts xv. 24; for there we 
read that James had previously had to complain of unauthorized 
persons speaking in his name (ruvés é£ zv é£eX0óvvres. érápa£av 
vas Aoyous . . . Xéyovres sepvréuveoÓau kai THpElv TOV 
vópov, ois ov Oi.eo TeUAdpeÜa). James was certainly included in 
the number of those who sanctioned the conduct of St. Peter in 
eating with Cornelius (Acts xi. 1-8, 18), and later on (xxi. 20) we 
find him explaining to Paul the difficulty he had in controlling the 
zealots of his party, the converted Pharisees of xv. 5. "There is 
nothing in the New Testament to suggest that he was an extreme 
legalist. Even tradition goes no further than to show that his own 
practice was ascetic: it does not state that he enforced this practice 
on others. When Harnack says he invented a law of his own 
(‘ein Gesetz welches er sich destillirt hat’), he seems to me to 
shut his eyes to the main factor in the history. If the author was 
really the brother of Jesus, brought up with Him from infancy, 
and acknowledging Him as Messiah before His departure from 
earth, he must have been greatly influenced by His teaching, as 
indeed is abundantly shown in the Epistle. What then was 
Christ's teaching as to the law? I make no reference to the 
Fourth Gospel, as the discourses there may be supposed to be 
coloured by the reporter, but in the Sermon on the Mount we see 
the law of the letter changed to a law of the spirit. The law of 
love to God and love to man is described as the great commaud-- 
ment on which hang all the law and the prophets. Men are 
called to bear Christ's easy yoke and light burden, as opposed to 
those heavy burdens which the scribes, sitting in Moses’ seat, lay 
upon men's shoulders, and of which Peter afterwards declared that 
‘neither our fathers nor we were able to bear them.’ How was it 
possible that the brother of the Lord should seek to reimpose such 
a yoke? Harnack and Jülicher write as if Christianity began 
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with Paul. Yet even in the Old Testament the law is called 
perfect (Ps. xix. 7, and liberty is associated with the law (Ps. exix. 
45), ‘I will walk at liberty, for I seek Thy precepts’; ib. 32, ‘I 
will run the way of Thy commandments when Thou shalt enlarge 
my heart’); so, when St. Paul contrasts the fleshy tables of the 
heart with tables of stone, he only reproduces the words of the 
prophet, ‘I will put my law in their inward parts! Nor was the 
idea of a law of liberty strange to the rabbinical writers or to 
Philo. Spitta quotes from Pirke Aboth vi. 2 (a comment on 
Exodus xxxii 6), ‘None is free but the child of the law, and 
from Philo ii. 452, * ócov uera vóuov Saou éXeUOepo' 

I now proceed to the consideration of the section on Faith and 
Works, which is put forward as a crucial instance in favour of the 
late date of the Epistle. To narrow the field of discussion as much 
as possible, I will say at once that I agree with my opponents in 
holding that the resemblance between this portion of the Epistle 
and St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans is too great to be accidental. 
One of the two must have been written with reference to the other. 
I agree also in considering that the argument of St. James entirely 
fails to meet the argument of St. Paul. It is in fact quite beside 
it, and, if intended to meet it, rests upon a pure misconception of 
St. Paul's meaning. From this my opponents infer that it could 
not have been written by James the Just, or indeed by any 
contemporary of St. Paul. The identification of Paul's faith in 
Christ, which works by love, with the barren belief in the existence 
of one God, which is shared even by devils; the confusion between 
the works of the law, which Paul condemns, with the fruits of 
faith, which he demands of every Christian—this was not possible 
till lapse of time had brought forgetfulness of the tyranny of the 
old Mosaic law, and made it possible to understand ‘the works of 
the law' to mean moral conduct. If James had written this 
section, he would have been rudely and ignorantly attacking Paul 
as guilty of heresy, but if it was written in the year 130, the author 
might well imagine that he was only expressing St. Paul's own 
meaning in other words. Feeling sure that the great Apostle 
would never have encouraged the idea that a mere profession of 
orthodoxy could win heaven, he might naturally seek to follow his 
language as closely as possible in giving their due weight to faith 
and works respectively (‘deshalb stellte er mit moóglichst nahem 
Anschluss an Paulus’ Worte fest, wie beide Glaube und Werke zu 
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ihrem Recht gelangen"). The ‘vain man’ of v. 20 is not Paul 
(as Schwegler supposed, and as he must have been if James were 
the author), but some one who claimed St. Paul’s sanction for a 
religion of barren orthodoxy. 

I pause here for a moment to consider the very extraordinary 
proceeding of the author whom Jiilicher has conjured up for us. 
We are to suppose that he wishes to disabuse his neighbours of the 
notion that St. Paul would have condoned their idle and vicious 
lives on the ground that they were sound in their belief. If this 
was the author’s intention, surely he would have quoted such 
passages as the chapter in praise of charity, or the list of the fruits 
of the Spirit, or the moral precepts which abound in the Epistles, 
rather than flatly contradict St. Paul’s language as to the justifying 
power of faith. One can imagine with what just scorn Jiilicher 
himself would have treated a makeshift theory of the kind, if it 
had been put forward in defence of Catholic, instead of Tiibingen, 
tradition. But this is far from exhausting the self-contradictions 
involved in the supposition. Though the reason for postponing 
the date of the Epistle is that the misunderstanding shown in it of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of faith and works is inconceivable at an earlier 
period, yet we are now told that there was no real misunderstand- 
ing in the mind of this late author: he did not identify St. Paul’s 
faith with the belief of devils, or his works of the law with the 
fruits of faith. The only person who labours under the misunder- 
standing is the ‘ vain man’ of v. 20. 

The attempt to explain the section as a production of the 2nd 
century having failed, as I have tried to show, is it not better to 
look at the matter from the other side, and see whether 1t may not 
be more in accordance with the facts of the case to suppose James 
to have written before Paul? Neither Jülicher nor Harnack will 
listen to such a suggestion for a moment. The latter tells us that, 
with the exception of a few critics whose assertions are every day 
losing ground ( mehr und mehr in Vergessenheit gerathen’), all 
are now agreed that the Epistle does not belong to the Apostolic 
age. The former calls it ridiculous (' komisch") to dream of its 
being written in 30 or 40 A.D. Such flowers of speech need not 
detain us: like the anathemas of earlier times, they are the 
natural weapons of those who wish to strengthen a weak cause by 
the intimidation of adversaries. I must, however, express my 
regret that Harnack should have spoken im such slighting terms of 
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men like Mangold, Spitta, Lechler, Weiss, Beyschlag, Schnecken- 
burger, above all, of the great Neander, all of whom have given 
their opinion in favour of the priority of James. If Neander's 
great name is 'passing into oblivion, I venture to think it 
argurs ill for the future of theological study in Germany. But let 
us see what further arguments are alleged against the early date 
of the Epistle. * A discussion on Faith and Works as the ground 
of Justification could not have arisen before the question had been 
brought into prominence by St. Paul's writings. The attempt to 
assign the priority to St. James springs from the wish to leave no 
room for opposition between the two’ (Jiilicher), ‘The misuse of 
the Pauline formula is presupposed in the Epistle.’ ‘The doctrine 
of justification by faith and works combined belongs to the time of 
Clement, Hermas, and Justin; we cannot conceive that it was a 
mere repetition of what had existed ninety years before; diese 
Annahme, die uns an die seltsamste Dublette zu glauben nóthigen 
würde, unhaltbar ist’ (Harnack). To this we may add the more 
general statement of Jülicher quoted with approval by Harnack, 
that when we compare this Epistle with what we know of the 
prevailing views and interests of Apostolic Christianity, we find 
ourselves in an altogether different world, the world of the two 
Roman Clements, of Hermas and of Justin. The specific Christian 
doctrines are conspicuous by their absence; Christ is hardly 
mentioned, and only as the coming Judge. Moreover, its late 
date is shown by plain allusions to the Gospels, the Hebrews, the 
Epistles of Paul and 1 Peter, and it is closely connected with 
Hermas, though it cannot be absolutely decided which of the two 
borrowed from the other. 

I take first Jülicher's assertion that it was the wish to get rid 
of the controversy between Pauland James which was father to 
the thought that James was the first to open the debate. This, of 
course, will not apply to those who hold, as I do, that we have 
Paul's answer to James in the Epistle to the Romans. For others 
the easiest way of getting rid of the controversy would have been 
to accept the Tübingen view, that James had nothing to do with 
the Epistle, which was forged in his name by a late writer. (2) The 
impossibility of a historical *Dublette' is a bold a prior? assump- 
tion, to which I think few Englishmen will give theirassent. We 
are not prepared to admit principles which would lead us to deny the 
existence of Elizabethan Puritanism, of the High Churchism of 
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Andrews and Laud, of the ‘ Latitude men’ of the same century, 
on the ground that we find history repeating itself in the Low 
Churchmen, the Tractarians and the Broad Churchmen of the 
19th century. How far more philosophical was the view of 
Thucydides when he magnified the importance of the lessons of 
history, because ‘the future will surely, after the course of human 
things, reproduce, if not the very image, yet the near resemblance 
of the past!’ There is nothing against which the historical 
inquirer should be more on his guard than any « priori assumption 
in determining such a question as this: Is the character, are the 
contents, of the Epistle of St. James consistent with what we 
know of the pre-Pauline Church, of the teaching of Christ, and of 
contemporary Jewish opinion? I venture to think there is a cor- 
respondence so exact that, given the one side, it would have been 
possible to infer the other side. We will test this in the case of 
Faith and Works. Faith is with St. James the essential condition 
of effectual prayer (i. 6, v. 15), it is the essence of religion itself, 
so that Christianity is described as ‘the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (34. 1); the trials of life are to prove faith (i. 3); those 
who are rich in faith are heirs of the kingdom (11. 5). Just so in 
the Gospels: Christians are those who believe in Christ (Matt. 
xvii. 6; Mark ix. 42); faith im God is the condition of prayer; 
‘all things are possible to him that believeth’ (Mark ix. 23); 
‘whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them’ (Mark xi. 24) ; ‘He did 
not many mighty works there because of their unbelief' (Matt. 
xii. 58); ‘thy faith hath saved thee’ (Mark v. 34). But faith, 
which comes from hearing, must be proved, not by words, but by 
deeds, if it is to produce its effect (Jas. 1. 22, 25, 26; 11. 14-26). 
So in the Gospels: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them, ‘ Who- 
soever heareth these sayings of Mine and doeth them, I will liken 
him to a wise man’ (Matt. vii. 20, 24), ‘The Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of His Father, and then He shall reward every man 
according to his works’ (Matt. xvi. 27). The relation of faith and 
works as shown in James n. 22, * Faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was his faith made perfect,’ agrees with the image 
of ‘fruits’ used in Matthew vii. 20, xii. 33, and with the language 
of 4 Ezra, ‘one of the very few Jewish writings which can be 
attributed with any confidence to the Apostolie age,'! cf. vii. 34: 
! Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 161. 
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veritas stabit et fides convalescet et opus subsequetur et merces ostende- 
tur; xil 23: Ipse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, qui habent 
operas et fidem ad fortissimum; ix. 7: omnis qui salvus factus fuerit 
et qui poterit. effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua ecredidit, 4s 
relinquetur de preedictis periculis et videbit salutare meum, In the 
last passage faith and works are mentioned as alternative grounds 
of salvation, not, as in the two other passages, as constituting 
together the necessary qualification; but they all show that the 
question of salvation by faith or works had been in debate before 
St. Paul wrote; cf. also vii. 24, 76-98, viu. 32-36. It is worth 
noting that the 7th and the 9th chapters are included in that por- 
tion of the book which Kabisch considers to have been written at 
Jerusalem B.c. 31.! 

It was indeed impossible that, with such texts before them as 
Proverbs xxiv. 12 and Jeremiah xxxii. 19, in which God's judgment 
is declared to be according to man's works, and, on the other hand, 
Genesis xv. 6 and Habakkuk ii. 4, in which it is said that faith 1s 
counted for righteousness, the question of how to reconcile the 
opposing claims of faith and works should not be frequently dis- 
cussed among the Jews. Lightfoot, Lc, quotes many examples 
from Philo and the rabbinical writers in which the case of Abraham 
is cited and the saving power of faith is magnified. On the other 
hand the doctrine of justification by works is put forward in the 
most definite form in some of the passages cited above from 4 Ezra 
or again in the Psalms of Solomon ix. 7 f. ‘O God, our works are in 
the choice and power of our soul, that we should execute righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness in the works of our hands...He that 
doeth righteousness treasureth up life for himself with the Lord, 
and he that doeth unrighteousness causeth the destruction of his 
own soul.” 

The only question that can arise 1s as to the first use of the 
phrase ‘justified by faith. The word 84«aióc is often used, eg., 
in 1 Kings, vill. 32 dicardcae Oíkatov, Sobvat abrQ Kata THY 
duxatoovyny avTO), Ps. cxli. 2 od duearwOnoetat évormriov cov Tas 
Cav, Isa. xlv. 26 amo kvpíov SixatwOnoovta . . . wav TO avrépua TOV 
viàv 'lopa:jX, Matt. xii. 37 ék TOv Xóyev cov OwaieoOjo ; but I 
am not aware of any instance of the use of dvcavodc@ar €x vrío Tees 
or é£ épywy prior to Paul and James. It does not follow that it 


1 James, Texts and Studies, vol. iii. 2, p. 89. 
2 Cp. Spitta p. 78. 
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was therefore introduced by one of them for the first time. Both - 
seem to use it as a familiar phrase. In any case we have no right 
to assume that it was borrowed by James from Paul; for, as I 
have shown above,! while the argument of James on justification 
bears no relation to that of Paul, the argument of Paul exactly 
meets that of James. It is just like the pieces of a dissected 
puzzle: put Paul above, and no amount of squeezing will bring 
them together; put Paul below and James above, and they fit into 
one another at once. [If this is so, it is unnecessary to spend time 
in showing that James does not quote from Hebrews and 1 Peter 
and other epistles of Paul, far less from Clement or Hermas, but 
all these from him. For proofs that this is so in each case, and 
for the principles which should determine our judgment of priority, 
I must refer to pp. 1xxxix foll., xcviii, ciii, exlv. 

To my mind there is only one real difficulty in the supposition 
that the Epistle was written by James the Just, say, in the year 
45, and this difficulty consists in the scanty reference to our Lord. 
It is not easy to explain why James should have been content to 
refer to Job and the prophets, as examples of patience, where Peter 
refers to Christ. It may have been, as I have elsewhere suggested, 
that the facts of our Lord's life were less familiar to these early 
Jewish converts of the Diaspora than the Old Testament narratives, 
which were read to them every Sabbath day. Perhaps, too, the 
Epistle may have been intended to influence unconverted as well 
as converted Jews. In any case, I do not see that the difficulty 
becomes easier if we transfer the writing to a time when the Gos- 
pels were universally read. On the other hand Spitta’s hypothesis, 
to which I shall turn immediately, has undoubtedly the merit of 
removing it. 

I have endeavoured to show that the Epistle is a natural pro- 
duct of pre-Pauline Christianity. I now turn to the other side of 
Harnack’s 'Dublette/ and venture with all diffidence to ask 
whether the half-century or so which embraces the names of 
Clement, Hermas and Justin was really characterised by such a 
monotonous uniformity of system and doctrine as is supposed, and 
whether it is true that the Epistle of James is of the same colour 
or want of colour? It would take too long to compare together 
the several writings which are assigned to this period. A mere 
recapitulation of names taken from Harnack's Chronological Table 

zi exei 
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will, I think, suffice to throw grave suspicion upon the correctness 
of such sweeping generalizations.! 

A.D. 90-110, Pastoral Epistles; 93—96, Apocalypse of John; 
93-97, First Epistle of Clement; 80—110, Gospel and Epistles of 
John, Aristion’s Appendiz to Mark; 110—117, Letters of Ignatius 
and Polycarp; 100—130, Jude, Preaching of Peter, Gospel of Peter; 
120—140, James, Apocalypse of Peter; 125 (2), Apology of Quad- 
ratus; 130, Epistle of Barnabas; 133-140, Appearance of the 
Gnostics, Basilides in Alexandria, Satornilus in Antioch, Valen- 
tinus and Cerdo in Rome; 131—160, Revised form of the Didaché; 
138, Marcion in Rome; 140, Shepherd of Hermas in its present 
form; 138-147, Apology of Aristides; 145-160, Logia of Papias ; 
150-175, Second of Peter (Harn. p. 470); 152, Justin’s Apology ; 
155, Death of Polycarp, Epistle of the Church at Smyrna; 
155-160, Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, Carpocratian heresy ; 
157, Appearance of Montanus ; 165, Martyrdom of Justin. 

A resultant photograph intended to give the form and body of a 
time illustrated by such incongruous names would, I fear, leave 
only an undistinguishable blot. It may be worth while, however, 
to devote a little space to the consideration of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which is generally allowed to approach more nearly than 
any of those mentioned above to the Epistle of James. The resem- 
blances have been pointed out in chap. ii. p. lviii foll., and the reasons 
for regarding them as proving the priority of James are given there 
and in Dr. C. Taylor's article in the Journal of Philology, xviii. 297 
foll. Ishallendeavour here to exhibit the main differences, and 
shall then consider what they suggest as to the relative priority of 
the two books. 

. Hermas distinctly says that he wrote after the death of the 
Apostles (Vis. 11. 5 ; Sim. ix. 15. 6), and that the gospel had been 
already preached in all the world (Sim. viii. 9. 2; ix. 17. 4, 25. 2); 
he distinguishes between confessors (Vis. iii. 2. 5; Sim. vii. 3) and 
martyrs *who had endured scourging, crucifixion, and wild beasts 
for the sake of the Name’ (Vis. iii. 2) ; the ransom of the servants 
of God from prison is mentioned among good works (Mand. viii. 
10); fasting is insisted on ( Vs. 11. 10. 6), 1t is referred to as ‘ keeping 
a station’ (Sim. v. 1), nothing should be taken on a fast day but bread 
and water, and what is saved is to be given to those who are in need 
(Sim. v. 8); through cowardice some Christians are ashamed of the 


1 Canonical books are marked by italics. 
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name of the Lord and offer sacrifice to idols (Sim. ix. 21); baptism 
being essential to salvation (Vis. iii. 3. 5), even the saints of the old 
dispensation had to be baptized before they could enter the 
kingdom of God, and this baptism they received from the hands of 
the Apostles when they visited the other world after death (Sim. 
ix. 16); it is rightly said that there is no other repentance except 
that remission of sins which we obtain in baptism (Mand. iv. 3); 
by special indulgence one more opportunity only is granted to the 
Church (Vis. ii. 2), but to the Gentiles repentance is possible till 
the last day ;! special favour and honour are bestowed on him who 
does more than is commanded in works of supererogation (Sim. v. 
2,3: Mand. iv. 4); martyrs and confessors should not glory in 
their sufferings, but rather thank God, who has allowed them to 
expiate their sins by their sufferings (Sofafeuw ddeirete Tov Oeor, 
OTL a&lous vus HyHoaTo 0 Ocós tva TacaL oov ai apgapríat iaba- 
civ... GL yap apaptia: buav KateBapnoar, kai ei ui) TeTOVOaTE 
€vekev TOU OvOMATOS KUpioU, dia Tas ápuaprías ouv TeÜvijkevre àv 
TQ Oew (Sim. ix. 28. 5, 6). [This seems to have been the opinion 
of the Gnostic Basilides, see Clem. Alex., St7., iv. p. 600: mpoapap- 
THoacav pyot THY vvv? év érépo Bio THY KOacLY UropéveLY 
évraüOa, THY uév eKEKTHY émvr(uos Sia uaprvpiov, THY àXXqv 6€ 
KaBatpouérny oixeia xoraoe.| The name of Christ is not 
mentioned, but we read that the ‘Son of God, who is the corner- 
stone and foundation of the Church, the door through which all 
men and angels must enter to be saved, who existed before all 
worlds as the Holy Spirit, became incarnate in human flesh, 70 
TVEDLA TO GYLOV, TO 7rpoóv, TO krícav TATAY THY KTLOW KATW@KLCED 
0 Oeos eis capKa ty 1?)BoUXero (Sim. v. 5, 6, ix. 1, 12, 14). Harnack 
thinks that the Son of God is identified with Michael, the first of 
the angels, see his notes on Vis, iii. 4. 1, v. 2, Sim. viii. 3. 3, ix. 6. 
Believers who have persevered to the end become angels after 
death (Sim. ix. 24, 25, cf. Clem. AL, Zcl. Pr., p. 1004, of yàp é& 
avÜpovrov eis ayyédous petactayTes xiXua. ern ua0nrevovrac vmró 
TOV d'ynjféXov eis TENELOTHTA àrrokaÜva rápevot, eira oí meV SidaEar- 
Tes ueraTiÜevrat eis apyayyedxyy é£ova(av). Mention is made of 
false prophets who give responses for money and lead astray the 
double-minded (Mand. xi.) and also of false teachers (Gnostics) 
who profess to know everything and really know nothing (Sim. ix. 


1 This strict Montanistie view is not consistently adhered to (cf. Mand. xii. 6; 
Sim. viii. 8). 
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22): some of the deacons are charged with defrauding orphans and 
widows (Sim. ix. 26. 2). 

Surely no unprejudiced person who will weigh these passages 
can help seeing that it must have taken many years to change the 
Church and the teaching of St. James into the Church and the 
teaching of Hermas. A long process of development must have 
been passed through before the simple, practical religion of the 
one could have been transformed into the fanciful schematism! and 
formalism of the other. Still more striking is the contrast of the 
two men: the latter the Bunyan, as he has been called, of the 
Church’s silver age, but a Bunyan who has lost his genius, 
and exchanged simplicity for naiveté and his serious heavenward 
gaze for a perpetual smirk of sex-consciousness? and self-conscious- 
ness; the former a greater Ambrose of the heroic age, his 
countenance still lit up with the glory of one who had been 
brought up in the same household with the Lord, and who 
kept and pondered the words which had fallen from His lips. 

Tt only remains to give Harnack's views as to the integrity of 
the Epistle. Place it in what year he will, he finds it impossible 
to be satisfied. It is paradox from beginning to end. There is 
no system, no connexion. The use of the word wetpacpos in chap. 
i. is inconsistent with the use of zre«pátopat a few lines below. A 
portion of the Epistle reads like a true reproduction of the words 
of the Lord, plain, energetic, profound ; another portion resembles 
the Hebrew prophets; another is in the best style of Greek 
rhetoric; another exhibits the theological controversialist. But 
the most paradoxical thing of all is that, in spite of this diversity, 
there is still perceptible an inner unity both of thought and 
expression. The only explanation seems to be that it is an 
amalgamation of homiletical fragments originally written by a 
Christian teacher about 125 A.D. and put together and edited 
after the death of the writer, probably without any name or 
address. "Then, at the end of the century, it occurred to some one 
to publish it, under the name of St. James, as an epistle addressed 
to the Twelve Tribes, 7.¢., to the Church at large. 

This account of the Epistle seems to me worth notice as showing 
that the Tübingen solution of the problem of authorship is found 
to be inadequate even by the ablest supporter of the Tübingen 


1 Cp. the simile of the Rods in Sim. viii. 
? See especially Vis. i. 1-8, yeAdoaod. uot Aéyet, k.T.A., Sim. 1x. 11. 
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theory. It is unnecessary here to examine it in detail, but I may 
remark that it is vitiated by the same a priori method to which I 
called attention before. A letter is not necessarily bound together 
by strict logic, like a philosophical treatise. More commonly it is 
a loose jotting down of facts, thoughts, or feelings, which the writer 
thinks likely to be either interesting or useful to his correspondent. 
If slowly written, as this undoubtedly was, it naturally reflects the 
varying moods of the writers mind. Even the Hebrew prophets 


are not always denunciatory ; even St. Paul is not always argu- 
mentative. 


I am far however from admitting the alleged want of connexion 
in our Epistle; nor do I think it will be admitted by any careful 
reader, or by any one who will take the trouble to read my fifth 
chapter (on the Contents of the Epistle) or the analysis given in 
Massebieau, pp. 2-5. As to the objection founded on the use of 
the same word in different senses, this might easily arise from a 
limited vocabulary or a defect in subtilty of discrimination. In 
the particular instance cited, objective temptation is naturally and 
properly expressed by the noun, subjective temptation by the verb. 
But the same mental characteristic is seen in the double uses of 
miots and codia, and in my edition (p. 202) I illustrated this by 
the double use of ép; in Hesiod, and of zavovpryyía in Sirac. xxi. 12. 
The peculiarity is imitated by Hermas in his use of the word tpud% 
(Sim. vi. 5). 


Having thus pointed out what appear to me the overwhelming 
objections to the Tübingen theory, that the Epistle was written in 
the middle of the second century after Christ, I have now to 
examine the opposite theory which makes it a product of the first 
century before Christ. As I joined Jülicher with Harnack in 
considering the former theory, so I propose to supplement 
Spitta’s Zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums by Massebieau’s very 
interesting paper, L’Epttre de Jacques, est-elle P Guvre d'un. Chrétien? 
pp. 1-35, reprinted from the Revue de l' Histoire des Religions for 
1895, in which he arrives independently at the same conclusion 
as Spitta. 

The arguments adduced in favour of the pre-Christian author- 
ship of the Epistle seem to me to be of far greater weight than 
those which we have previously considered, and I am willing to 
admit that a strong case is made out for the supposition of inter- 
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polation in chap. ii. 1; still my opinion as to the genuineness of 
the Epistle, as a whole, remains unshaken. The main point of 
attack is of course the universally acknowledged reticence as to 
higher Christian doctrines and to the life and work of our Lord. 
What is new is (1) the careful examination of the two passages in 
which the name of Christ occurs, and (2) the attempt to show that 
there is nothing in the Epistle which may not be paralleled from 
Jewish writings. As regards (1) it is pointed out that in both 
passages the sentence would read as well or better if the name of 
Christ were omitted. To take first the case which offers most 
difficulties from the conservative point of view (11. 1), u7) €v zrpo- 
coronas éyere Tiv sia rw ToU KUplou [uv 'Ioo0 Xpiatod | 
ths Oo&ns, it is pointed out that the construction of tis 90£qgs has 
been felt as a great difficulty by all the interpreters, and that this 
difficulty disappears if we omit the words in brackets. We then 
have the perfectly simple phrase ‘the faith of the Lord of glory,’ 
the latter words, or words equivalent to them, being frequently 
used of God in Jewish writings, as in Ps. xxix. 3 0 0eós 7fjs S0Ens; 
Ps. xxiv. 7-10 0 BSacuXevs tis 6089s, and especially in the Book of 
Enocb, e.g. xxii. 14 ndXAOynoa Tov küptov THs 6085s, xxv. 3 0 uéyas 
Kuptos Ths Oo&ns, ib. ver. 7, xxvii. 5 ndAOyNoa Tov KUpLoY THs 
d0Ens kai THY O0fav avTov édyjrAwoa Kal Kuvyoa, ib. ver. 3. It is 
next pointed out that there are undoubted examples of the inter- 
polation of the name of Christ in the N. T., e.g. Col. 1. 2, 2 Thess. i. 1, 
James v. 14, and that the use of the phrase «pios ths do&ns of 
Christ in 1 Cor. ii. 8 may have led to the insertion of the gloss here. 
In the preceding verse (1. 27), which is closely connected with this, 
0 0cüs kai zrar:jp is represented as watching over the orphan and 
widow; the only true service in His sight is to visit them in their 
affliction, and keep oneself unspotted from the world. The second 
chapter is still occupied with our treatment of the poor. We are 
warned not to let our faith in the Lord be mixed up with respect 
of persons (v. 1) and worldly motives (v. 4), and (in v. 5) we are 
reminded that it is the poor whom God has chosen to be rich in 
faith. Must not the * Lord’ of the intermediate verse be the same 
as the ‘God’ of i. 27 and ii. 5? The same conclusion is sug- 
gested by a comparison with the 1st Epistle of Peter, which may 
be regarded as in some respects a Christianized version of our 
Epistle. There are many resemblances between 1 Pet. 1. 17-21 


1 Cited by Spitta, pp. iv. and 4. 
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and Jas. i. 26-1. 2. Thus watacos of Jas. 1. 26 recurs in Pet. i. 18; 
TaTpi, &a (Xov, Koopov of Jas.i. 27 recur in Pet. i. 17, 19, 20; 
Trpoc ooNou iai, mio Tu, 6089s of Jas. ii. 1 are found in Pet. 1. 17, 
21; ypvoodaxtinos of Jas. ii. 2 and ó wpveós kai 0 dpyupos 
catiwtat of Jas. v. 3 are represented in Pet. 1i. 18 by the words 
$0aprots, apyupi 3) xpvaíp. What do we find then in Pet. to 
correspond to 47) év mpocwmoAnpiats &yere THY gia Tw TOD kvpiov 
nov Inoov Xpiotov ths do—ns? The words of Pet. i. 17 are & 
Tatépa émixanelobe Tov atpocwmAnUTTWS KpivovTa, and we may 
gather his interpretation of wiatw and d0&ns from ver. 21 tovs 8i 
avTOÜ TLiaTOUs eig Üeóv TOv éyeipayTa avTOv ex vexpav Kal Gó£av 
ajvTQ OovTa, Oc T€ THY TicTW ÜuOv ... iva, eis 0cóv. Here it is 
the Father, not Christ, who judges without respect of persons; 
faith is in God, not in Christ; the glory is resident in God and 
bestowed by Him on Christ. Would St. Peter have written thus, 
if he had had the present text of our Epistle before his eyes ? 

The same method of treatment is applied in i. 1 "Id«c8os Oeod 
«ai xuplov *Inood Xpiotov Oo0Xos, but while Massebieau would 
bracket only the name ’Incod XpicT09, Spitta omits the four words 
between @eov and 6o0Xos, giving the phrase 8eo0 6o0Xos which we 
find in Tit. 1.1. Massebieau’s excision would give Oeo? xai xupiou 
800Xos, which he thinks is supported by the other compound 
phrases (0 Geos xal vaT5p,i. 27; 0 kópios kai vraT1:jp, iii. 9) used 
of God in the Epistle. I do not however remember any example 
of the phrase 0eós xai kópios. Philo has «ópios kai 0eós in this 
order (M., p. 581), and «vptos 0 Beds occurs frequently, even where 
the Hebrew has the inverted order, as Ps. Ixxxv. 8, ‘I will hearken 
what God the Lord will say. Of the two suggestions I prefer 
Spitta's, but it has nothing special to recommend it, as we found 
to be the case in the previous verse. If the Epistle is proved on 
other grounds to be pre-Christian, we should then be compelled to 
admit interpolation here, but not otherwise. We cannot, of course, 
deny that interpolation is a vera causa. We have examples of 
Hebrew books which have undergone Christian revision in the 
Fourth Book of Ezra, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
the Didaché, the Sibylline Books, &c. A natural objection how- 
ever to the alleged interpolation in this case is that, if it were 
desired to give a Christian colour to a Hebrew treatise, the inter- 
polator would not have confined himself to inserting the name of 
Christ in two passages only; he would at any rate have introduced 
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some further reference to the life and work of Christ, where it 
seemed called for.  Spitta answers this by citing the case of 
4 Ezra vii. 28, where ‘Jesus’ is read in the Latin, instead of 
‘Messiah’ read in the Syriac and other versions, also the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, which closes with the Christian doxology. But 
if we turn to Dr. James' edition of these apocryphal books, we 
shall find that interpolation is by no means limited to these 
passages; see his remarks on Test. Abr., p. 50 foll. and 4 Ezra, p. 
xxxix. I think therefore that the balance of probability is greatly 
against the idea that a Christian wishing to adapt for Church use 
the Hebrew treatise which now goes under the name of James, 
would have been contented with these two alterations. 

I turn next to the more general proofs adduced by Spitta to show 
that the Epistle, setting aside the two verses in question, does not 
rise above the level of pre-Christian Hebrew literature, and that its 
apparent connexion with other books of the New Testament is to 
be explained either by a common indebtedness to earlier Hebrew 
writings, or by the dependence of the other books on our Epistle.! 
In like manner Massebieau, after giving an excellent analysis of 
the argument, urges that not only does it make no distinct refer- 
ence to the Christian scheme of salvation, but that it absolutely 
excludes it. Salvation is wrought by the Word or the Truth, the 
Law of Liberty progressively realized by human effort aided by 
Divine Wisdom. If this Word, or this Wisdom, has descended to 
earth, it is not in the form of a distinct person, but as an influence, 
an indwelling spirit, animating and guiding those who are begotten 
from above, the elect heirs of the kingdom. If belief in Christ is 
compatible with such a system of doctrine, it can only be belief in 
Him as a Messiah preparing the way for the kingdom of God. He 
is no longer essential to salvation. And if not recognised as 
Saviour, neither is He recognised as Teacher. It is true there is 
much in the Epistle which is also alleged to have been spoken by 
Jesus, but there is nothing to mark this as of special importance or 
authority, like the citations from the Old Testament. The words 
of our Lord seem to stand on the same level with the writer's own 
words. At times there appears even to be a contradiction between 
the teaching of Jesus and that of James, as when the latter tries to 
excite the anger of his readers against the rich, who had maltreated 
them, instead of reminding them that their duty was to love their 


1 Spitta, pp. 10-13. 
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enemies and to do good to them that hated them. In like manner 
whereas Jesus had foretold that the Son of Man should come in the 
glory of His Father to reward every man according to his works, 
James evidently regards God as the final Judge, for the Judge and 
the Lawgiver are one (iv. 12), and the cry of the injured husband- 
men goes up to the Lord of Sabaoth, whose coming the brethren 
are to await in patience, for He is near, even at the doors (v. 4, 7, 
So 

I cannot help thinking that much of the difficulty which is 
found in the Epistle, arises from our bringing to its study the idea 
of Christianity which we have derived from the writings of St. 
Paul If we compare its doctrine with that of the first two 
Gospels, I think that in some respects it shows a distinct advance 
on these. There, as here, and also in Romans x. 17, faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God; it is the word sown 
in the heart and carried out in the life which is the appointed 
means of salvation; but it is not so distinctly stated there, as it is 
here, that it is God, the sole Author of all good, who of His own 
will makes use of the word to quicken us to a new life. St. John 
alone of the Evangelists has risen to the same height in the words 
‘As many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God ; which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ If it be said that the 
Pentecostal gift of the Spirit forms the dividing line between fully 
developed and rudimentary Christianity, and that we have no right 
to compare what professes to be a product of the one with what 
professes to belong to the other; it may be answered (1) that the 
Evangelists themselves wrote with a full knowledge of the later 
development of Christianity, so far as it is shown in the Acts, and 
(2) that à comparison with this later Christianity confirms our 
previous result. St. James would have agreed not only with the 
words ascribed to St. Peter, ‘In every action he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him, ‘Repent and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’; 
but also with the words ascribed to St. Paul, ‘By Him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses, ‘I commend you to God and to 
the word of His grace, which is able to build you up and to give 


1 Massebieau, pp. 2-9. 
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you an inheritance among all them that are sanctified.’ Compare 
with these verses the universalist tone of St. James, his reference 
to the Name by which we are called, to the Spirit implanted in 
us, the distinctive epithets attached to the royal law of liberty, 
the promise of the kingdom to those that love God and are begotten 
again through the word of truth to be a kind of firstfruits of His 
creatures. Even St. Paul’s own Epistles, so far as the earliest 
group, consisting of the two addressed to the Thessalonians, is 
concerned, do not go much beyond St. James. The main subject 
of this group in contrast with the subject of the second group, 
consisting of the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians and 
Romans, is defined by Bp. Lightfoot! to be Christ the Judge, 
as opposed to Christ the Redeemer. One topic indeed is absent 
from our Epistle, viz., the reference to the Resurrection as proving 
that Jesus is the Messiah; but if this is a letter addressed, as it 
purports to be, to believers by a believer, there was no reason to 
insist on what was already acknowledged by both parties. 

So much in answer to the charge that it falls below the standard 
of early Christianity. The next thing is to show that it rises 
above the standard of contemporary Hebrew writings. Spitta 
seems to think that, if, taking the whole range of pre-Christian 
Jewish literature, inspired and uninspired, he can here and there 
discover a parallel for a precept or a maxim of St. James, this is 
enough to prove that the Epistle is itself pre-Christian ; but surely 
this is to forget that the New Testament has its roots in the Old 
Testament, and that Christ came not to destroy but to fulfil. The 
right course, as it seems to me, is to take an undoubted product of 
the first century B.C. and compare it with our Epistle. I have 
chosen for this purpose the Psalms of Solomon, a treatise which is 
considered by its latest editors to approach so nearly to Christian 
thought and sentiment, that they have hazarded the conjecture 
that it might have been written by the author of the Vune Dimittis 
included in St. Luke’s Gospel. The first difference which strikes 
me is the narrow patriotism of the one, contrasted with the univer- 
salism of the other. In the Psalms of Solomon everything centres 
in Israel and Jerusalem. The past history of Israel is referred to 
as showing that it was under the special protection and govern- 
ment of God (ix., xvii.). God punished the sins of Israel in times 
past by the captivity in Babylon, He punishes them now by the 

1 Biblical Essays, p. 224. 
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desecration of their Temple by the Romans (ii. 2, 20-24, viii. 12 
foll). But the impiety of the foes of Israel is not unavenged ; 
Pompeius, the great Roman conqueror, has died a shameful death 
in Egypt (ii. 30-33). Chapter iv. is thoroughly Jewish in its im- 
precations, The future glories of Israel are celebrated in chapters 
x. and xi, The coming of the Messiah as the king of Israel forms 
the subject of xvii. 23 foll. and xvii. In chapter xvi. the Psalmist 
prays that he may be strengthened to resist the seductions of the 
‘strange woman.’ In iii. 9 the just man makes atonement for his 
sins by fasting (é£iXácaro epi ayvotas év ynoteia). The reader 
will at once see how different the whole atmosphere is from that 
of our Epistle. 

It may be said, however, that we must seek our parallel not in 
the narrow-minded Hebraism of Palestine, but in the enlightened 
Hellenism of Philo. Let us take then any treatise of Philo’s 
which touches on the same subjects as our Epistle, say that on the 
Decalogue or the Heir of the Divine Blessing ; do we find ourselves 
brought at all nearer to the mind of our author? The great object 
of Philo is to mediate between the Jew and the Gentile, to inter- 
pret Gentile philosophy to the one, and Jewish religion to the 
other. And his chief instrument in this work is one which had 
been already applied by the Stoics to the mythology of Greece, the 
principle of allegorization. He endeavours to commend the 
Jewish sacred books to the educated Gentile world by explaining 
them as an allegory in which their own moral and physical ideas 
are inculcated. To do this he is obliged to neglect altogether the 
literal meaning; the lessons which spring naturally from the 
incidents described are often entirely inverted (eg. the story of 
Tamar) in order to extract by any torture some reference to some 
fashionable thesis of the day, say the dogma of the interchange of 
the four elements. The same frivolity is shown in the mystical 
interpretation of numbers, such as 7 and 10. It is true there is 
combined with this an earnest protest against polytheism, together 
with a more practical morality, and a loftier religious philosophy, 
than is to be met with in Gentile writers; but the tone is far 
removed from that of St. James. The former is very much at ease 
in Zion, the latter has the severity and intensity of one of the old 
Hebrew prophets; the former is a well-instructed scribe, the latter 
speaks with authority; the former is a practised writer of high aim 
and great ability, gifted with imagination, feeling, eloquence, the 
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latter speaks as he is moved by the Spirit of God. That, after all, 
is the broad distinction between our Epistle and all uninspired 
writing: it carries with it the impress of one who had passed 
through the greatest of all experiences, who had seen with his eyes 
that Eternal Life which was with the Father and was manifested 
to the Apostles. 

I proceed now to consider the remaining arguments adduced by 
Massebieau, after which I shall mention some points in the Epistle 
which seem to be irreconcilable with Jewish authorship, and shall 
then go on to examine some of the parallels offered by Spitta. 

Massebieau thinks that, if St. James were a Christian, he could 
not have failed to make a more marked distinction between what 
he speaks from himself and what he takes from the Gospels. I 
think the reason why he has not done so is that, while, like a good 
steward, he brings out things new and old from his treasury, he 
feels that all is given to him from above: the new, as well as the 
old, is the teaching of Christ. As to the supposed contradiction 
between the language of St. James and that of Christ in regard to 
loving our enemies, it is enough to refer to the many warnings 
against anger (i. 19), quarrelling (11. 9, iv. 1, 2), and murmuring (v. 
8, 9), and to the praise of gentleness, humility, and a peaceable spirit 
(i. 21, 1. 17, 1v. 6). Even where he reminds his readers that the rich 
deserve no favour at their hands, he is careful to add at once, ‘ If 
you show favour to them because you remember the royal law, 
which bids us love our neighbour as ourselves, then you are right ; 
but if it is mere respect of persons, you transgress the law.’ As to 
the coming Judge, any apparent contradiction is explained by St. 
Paul's language (Acts xvii. 31), *God hath appointed a day in 
which He will judge the world in righteousness by the Man whom 
He hath ordained.’ 

Among things which seem to be incompatible with Jewish 
authorship may be mentioned the use of the phrase aderqod uov 
ayannrot which occurs three times (i. 16, 19, ii. 5) and is very 
natural as an expression of the strong d$uXa0eAQ/ía which united 
the early disciples. Spitta only cites examples of the formal 
aüeX$oí. His attempt to explain away the Christian motive of i. 
18 seems to me equally unsuccessful. We read there BovrAnGeis 
ATEKUINTED ?)uàs Xóryp aAnOelas eis TO eivat Tuas dmapyrv vwa 
TOv avTov KTicwaTow, which Spitta understands of the first 
creation of man. He defends this on the ground (1) that the pre- 
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ceding verse reminds one of the words ‘ God saw that it was good ' 
(Gen. 1); (2) that there is a reference to the creation in two 
parallel passages of the Apocrypha (Sir. xv. 11-20, Wisdom 1. 13 f, 
i. 25 f) He interprets Aóyc àAXx0eías of the creative word, com- 
paring Psalm xxxii. 6, ‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, Aseneth 12 ov pte, eirras kal vrávra yeyovact, Kal o Xoryos 
6 ods Le» éotw Távrov cov TeV KTLopaTwy, and thinks that 
azapx?) refers to man’s pre-eminence over the rest of the creation. 
The answer to this is that the whole object of the passage is to 
show the impossibility of temptation proceeding from God, because 
He is all-good and of His own will infused into us new life by the 
Gospel, in order that we might be the firstfruits of a regenerated 
world. The meaning of Aóyo adnOel/as is proved from its constant 
use in the New Testament, especially from Ephesians i. 13 axov- 
cavtTes TOV Aóyov THs aAnOeias, TO EevayyédLov THs cwTNpLas, and 
the parallel in 1 Peter i. 23-25, where the phrase avayeyevynpévor 
... Ola Xoyov £àvros 0co0 is explained by the words 7ó óé pífjua 
kvptov pévet eis TOV aiQva: TodTO dé éo Ti TO Dfjua TO Evayyedta Bev 
els vas. It is plain too from the 21st and following verses, where 
it is called ‘the engrafted word which is able to save your souls,’ 
and where we are warned to be * doers of the word and not hearers 
only. Yet even here Spitta (0écuv duapvAaTTo@r) sticks to it that 
we are to think only of the creative word. How are we to do the 
creative word? How is it to save our souls? How is it to be to 
us ‘the perfect law of liberty’ of v. 25? All these phrases have a 
distinctively Christian meaning shown in the parallels I have cited 
from St. Peter and St. Paul. To understand them in any other 
sense makes nonsense of the whole passage. The word azapyy 
also is mistranslated by Spitta. It denotes not a climax, but a 
prophecy. 

I will notice only one more passage out of many that I had 
marked, viz. v. 14, 15 wpocevEacOwcav én’ avróv adeivavtes 
ehalw év TO dvopaTe Kal d) evYH THS (ores acce TOV kápvovra, 
Kal éyepel avtov 0 KUptos. This simple regulation as to the method 
to be pursued in working a miracle of healing, seems to me not 
less strong a proof that the Epistle was written at a time when 
such miracles were expected to be wrought, and were regarded as 
customary incidents—a state of mind of which I do not think any 
example is to be found either in the century preceding the preach- 
ing of the Baptist, or in the post-apostolic age—I say, this is not 
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less strong a proof of a contemporary belief in such miracles, than 
are St. Paul's directions about the gift of tongues and prophecy, as 
to the existence of those phenomena in his day. 

I have argued above, p. iii. foll, that the Epistle must have been 
written by St. James, (1) because of the resemblance which it 
bears to the speeches and circular of St. James recorded in the 
Acts; (2) because it exactly suits all that we know of him. It was 
his office to interpret Christianity to the Jews. He is the authority 
whom St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition even goes 
so far as to represent the unbelieving Jews as still doubting, at the 
end of his life, whether they might not look to him for a declara- 
tion against Christianity! (8) The extraordinary resemblance 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount and other dis- 
courses of Jesus is most easily accounted for, if we suppose it to 
have been written by the brother of the Lord (above, p. xli. foll.). 
Spitta labours to show that this resemblance is due to the fact that 
both borrow from older Jewish writings. Even if this were so, it 
would be far more probable that one of the two borrowed indirectly 
through the other, than that they should both have chanced to 
collect, each for himself, the same sayings from a variety of obscure 
sources. But it is mere perversity to put forward such vague 
parallels as are adduced from rabbinical writings on the subject of 
oaths, for instance, or the perishable treasures of earth, by way of 
accounting for the exact resemblance existing between James v. 12 
and Matthew v. 34-37, James v. 2, 3 and Matthew vi. 19. 

As to the warning against oaths, Spitta has nothing to appeal to 
beyond the very general language of Ecclesiastes ix. 2, Sirac. xxiii. 
9-11, Philo M. 2, p. 194, in contrast to the literal agreement of 
James, ‘ Above all things swear not, neither by the heaven, neither 
by the earth, neither by any other oath; but let your yea be yea, 
and your nay nay, lest ye fall into condemnation, and Matthew, 
‘Swear not at all; neither by heaven, for it is God's throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great king: neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
because thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let 
your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil. He suggests, however, that 
possibly the latter passage was not really spoken by Christ at all, 
since He did not act upon it when adjured by the chief priest: it 

1 Hegesippus in Eus., 4. Z., ii. 23. 
m 
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may have been a Jewish maxim in vogue at the time, which was 
incorporated in the Sermon on the Mount at a later period. Even 
if it were spoken by Christ, He may possibly have taken it from 
some Jewish source of which we have no record. 

On the perishableness of earthly riches the agreement is not 
quite so close; still there is much more similarity between James' 
‘Go to now, ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries which are 
coming upon you: your riches are corrupted and your garments 
are moth-eaten; your silver and your gold are rusted, and their 
rust shall be for a testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh 
as fire: ye have laid up your treasure in the last days’—there is, I 
say, much more similarity between this and Matthew's ‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, than there is between either of these and the passage from 
Enoch xevii. 8-10 referred to by Spitta: * Woe to you who acquire 
silver and gold in unrighteousness, yet say, We have increased in 
riches; we have possessions, and we have acquired everything we 
desire. And now let us do that which we purpose; for we have 
gathered silver, and our granaries are full, and plentiful as water are 
the husbandmen in our houses, And like water your lies will flow 
away ; for riches will not abide with you, but will ascend suddenly 
from you; for ye have acquired it all in unrighteousness, and ye 
will be given over to a great condemnation.’ 

It is, I think, unnecessary to go further. In almost every 
instance in which Spitta attempts to explain away parallels be- 
tween our Epistle and the Gospels, which have been pointed out 
by commentators, his efforts seem to me to be scarcely less abortive 
than in the cases I have examined. The authenticity of the 
Epistle remains in my judgment alike impregnable to assault, 
whether it be urged from the pre-Christian or from the post- 
Apostolic side. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ON THE GRAMMAR OF GST. JAMES 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


Instead of the more usual forms we meet with the following: 


Consonants. 


oo for 77 is the ordinary use in the Greek Testament, as in 
Tpácco, puvrdoow, Tapadoow, and in our Epistle dpíccovouv ii. 
19, ávrtrácca erat iv. 6: see Hort G.T. App. pp. 148, 149, W. Schmid 
Der Atticismus ii. p. 82, s.v. apuórrew, Blass (AN. T.G'r. p. 23 foll.) 

We find however the following exceptions, according to the 
readings of the best MSS.: 

TO éAaTTOv Heb. vii. 7, €Xattov adv. 1 Tim. v. 9, éAarrot00at 
John iii. 80, jAárrecas Heb. ii. 7 (from LXX.), 7ratT@pévov 
Heb. ii. 9, jXarTóvgoe 2 Cor. viu. 15. (from LXX.); but éAácc 
John 1i. 10, éA4ocort Rom. ix. 12 (from LXX.). 

ntTnpa 1 Cor. vi. 7, Rom. xi. 12, 3jrryra« 2 Pet. ii. 19, jrrov- 
tat ib. ver. 20; but 2ccc097e 2 Cor. xii. 13, 7jccwv 1 Cor. xi. 17, 
' jocov «dv. 2 Cor. xii. 15. 

Kpetttov 1 Cor. vii. 9, 1 Pet. ii. 17, 2 Pet. ii. 21 and often in 
Hebrews; but epetecov 1 Cor. vii. 38, db. ix. 17, Phil. i. 23, Heb. 
vi. 9, x. 34. 

[The usage of Josephus varies like that of the N.T. "Thus in 
Ant. xix. (ed. Niese) we find éraecov § 99, but Grerárrero S 325; 
kpeíccov S 112, but kpevrrovov § 211; foc S 173, jocopevot 
S 181, but éXarrov S 291; ávaXXáccov S 213, but e£aAXárrov 
xvi. 12. The double sigma seems however to be constant in 
Tmpaccw. | 

In some words the oo is preserved in the later Attic also, as in 
aBvooos, Baciitcca, m T:)000, TrTOc 00, épécow. 
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v for yy is constant in the N. T. in yivowae and ywocko. 
According to Meisterhans, Gr. d. Att. Inschr. p. 141, yiyvowar is the 
reading of the Attic inscriptions without exception up to 292 B.C., 
and yívoguat, equally without exception, between 290 and 30 B.c. 


Vowels. 


t for e; in abstract substantives: see Hort Jc. p. 153, and 
compare épiO/a(?) James iii. 16, addraloviars iv. 16, kakorra0(as 
v. 10; but sepicocíav i. 21, Ópqgokeía i. 27 (é0eXo0puokía 
Col. 1. 23). 

mpoipmos for mp@tmuos (v. T), for which Hort compares ypeoperr€- 
Ts, XToik0s. 

mpavrns for the classical wpaortns i. 21; the forms spas and 
mpaos are both classical, the former being preferred in the feminine 
and generally in the oblique cases. 


Hiatus. 


Hiatus is not shunned by the Hellenistic, as it is by the later 
Attic writers. Thus in i. 4 it occurs six times; and elision is pro- 
portionably rare, the only words elided in our Epistle being adda 
in ll. 18 aN épe? tis (but àXXAà arraToy i. 26, aXXà ériyEvos 
iii. 15), éwé in ii. 7 é$' buds, v. 7 ém' avro, and v. 14 én’ avróv; 
á7ó in af’ ouv iv. 7, v. 5; mapa in wap’ o i.l7; Kata in Kal’ 
éauTny ii. 17, Ka opolwory ii. 9, «ar addAHA@V v. 9. On the 
other hand we have vz6ó unelided in iii. 4 dro éXax(cov : in fact 
the only word which is uniformly elided in the G.7. is rapa, 
but the word is comparatively rare, and does not occur before a 
proper name beginning with a vowel. Of unelided «ar& we find 
instances in Acts iii. 17 cata d'yvouav, ib. xxi. 3 xarà axpiBevar, 
Rom. il. 2 cata àX50euav, tb. i. 5, 1 Cor. iii. 3, ix. 8, xv. 32 Kata 
avOpwrrov, Rom. xiv. 15 cata ayarnv &c. Unelided ézí is found 
in Luke ii. 2 ézi 'Ie&vvgv, ib. v. 36 eri tuáTtov, ib. xi. 17. él oiov, 
ib. xxi. 10 ézi &0vos &c.; unelided azo in Luke viii. 43 azo éróv, 
ib. xiii. 21 àv àvaToXOv, ib. xvi. 18 aro àvópós ; unelided i76 in 
Luke vii. 27 t7ro avéuou, ib. xxi. 24 bro éQvàv Ke. Unelided ài 
is found in Heb. v. 14 da &£&iv, 2 Cor. v. 7 61a eióovs and before 
proper names. In general we may say that elision takes place 
before a pronoun, or a word with which the preposition is habitually 
joined, but not before a proper name, or a word which it is 
important to make distinct. 
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Other modes of avoiding hiatus are crasis, v é$eA«vo'rukóv, and 
final s in such words as obTos. 

Of crasis we have two examples, «aryo ii. 18, where see note, and 
«àv for xai àv (—éáv) v.15. For this use of dy see John xii. 32, 
xii. 20, xvi. 28, xx. 23; and for the crasis Mark xvi. 18, Luke 
xiii. 9, also Winer p. 51. 

v épeXkva r.kóv and the final $ in ob7os are constant in St. James 
as in the rest of the N.T.:! cf. 1. 6 &oucev. krvdwv1, ii. 19 of tws 
AXaXeire. 


INFLEXIONS. 

(A) Nouns, (b) Verbs. 

A. (a) Indeclinable Hebrew names, 'Agpaap i. 21, “Pad ii. 25, 
Zafac0 v. 4, 'Iof v. 11. 

(b) Irregular, "Ino os 1.1, n. 1. 

(c) Neuter nowns of third declension taking the place of mascu- 
line nouns of second declension, e.g. To éeos James i. 13 and 
always in N.T.; also in Test. Zab. 5, 8, Clem. R. 9, 28, &c. 
0 €Xeos always in classical writers, Philo M. 1i. 44 éAéo, 52 &Xeov : 
80 TO c'kOTos is regularly used in N.T. while it is rare in classical 
writers: £/jXos and vzXo$Tos, always masculine in classical writers, 
as in James and the rest of the N.T., are sometimes used by St. 
Paul as neuters in the nom. and acc., see Eph. i. 7 (but 0 vXobTos 
in Eph. i. 18), 2 Cor. ix. 2 76 £Xos (but Tov £Xov in 2 Cor. vii. 7). 
(Cf. Blass S 9). 

(d) Adjectives with two instead of three terminations, udratos 
1. 26, as in Tit. i. 9, cf. Winer p. 80. 


(e) The dual 4s not used in the N.T. 


B. (a) Indicative Mood of Verbs. 

a. Future: 

(1) Of verbs in -;£o (see Hort /.c. p. 163, Meisterhans /.c. p. 143). 

-tcw for -.à usually, except in 2nd and 3rd pl, cf. éyydoes iv. 
8, yvopíce, Eph. vi. 21, yvepícovouv Col. iv. 9 (2), Bamrices 
Matt. iii. 11 and elsewhere, ywpices Rom. viii. 35, Oepioes 2 Cor. 
ix. 6 (bis), Gal. vi. 7, 8 (bis), Oepicopev 1 Cor. ix. 11, Gal. vi. 9, 


1 The best editors however have &0o£e kàuoí Luke i. 2, €Aaxe Tov ib. i. 9. See 
Winer p. 44, Schmid ii. p. 250, Meisterhans, Gramm. d. Att. Inschr. pp. 88, 89, 
Blass. § 5. 3. 
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xapécera, Rom. vill. 32, dwrices Apoc. xxii. 5 (?), 1 Cor. iv. 5, 
ueraoxnpaTice, Phil ii. 21, ypnuatioes Rom. vii. 3, xpovíce 
Heb. x. 37 (?), à$opíce. Matt. xxv. 32 (but adoprodou ib. xii. 
49), xopwo erac Eph. vi. 8, Col. iii. 25 (?) (but kojuetcOc 1 Pet. v. 4). 
The following are examples of the Attic form, rapopy:@ Rom. x. 
19, uerouciQ Acts vii. 43, xaÜapiet. Heb. ix. 14, 6:akaÜapiet Matt. 
iii. 12, ypove? Sirac. vi. 20, édarvodpev Sirac, ix. 19, dwtvodow Ep. 
Jerem. 67, ornpvet Sirac. vi. 36 (but ornpiEe, 1 Pet. v. 10 and aor. 
oT9pí£are James v. 8; on the other hand we find e5jp«cov Luke 
xxii. 32), xa€iet Job xxxvi. 7, xa0ioüvra, Ps. cxxxii. 12, ocxopmreet 
Job. xxxiv. 15 (but dvacxoprice: xxxvii. 11), adavie? Job xxxix. 24, 
Oeptovary Ps. cxxvi. 2, uakaptobotw Luke 1. 48, éXrvodaow Matt. xii. 
21, wetotxim Acts vii. 43. 


(2) kepOaíve, kepórjaojev iv. 13 (of which Veitch cites examples 
from the fragments of Euripides and from an epigram of Mene- 
crates Smyrnaeus) instead of the classical cepdavodmev. The form 
Keponow is related to xepdjcouar (found in Herodotus and 
Josephus) as the forms àxoícco Matt. xii. 19, adwaptjow Matt. 
xvii. 21, awavtjow Mark xiv. 13, yeXáccw Luke vi. 21, ó.o£o 
Matt. xxii. 34, ézaivéco 1 Cor. xi. 21, éziopkrjoo Matt. v. 33, 
kXavce Luke vi 35, «pdfe Luke xix. 40, peócc John vii 38, 
o7rovóágo 2 Pet. i. 15, to the middle forms in ordinary use. 


(3) Xaufgávo, Anpurpouar 1. 12 (cf. tpocwmoAnpYia i. 1, tpocw- 
ToAnpTTetTe ii. 9), so Herod. Xaurpouar, EXNauPhOnv. 


(4) éc0ío, dayerar for &erar v. 3, cf. Luke xiv. 15, xvii. 8 
payecat kal gríeca,, Gen. 111. 3 ov $dyeo6e, ver. 14, xliii. 16, Exod. 
xii. 8, Ezek. xxv. 4, Ps. exxviiu. 2, Eccl. in. 13, Sir. vi. 2, 18, xlin. 
21. It seems to be used as a present in Sirac. xxxvi. 23. See 
below p. cexii. 


B. Aorist. 


First aorist used where the 2nd aor. was used by classical 
writers, e.g. BXactavw, é8XaoTnca (v. 18) instead of é8XAacov ; 
so karéAeura (Acts vi. 2) for karéNvrov. We might be tempted 
to suppose that the Ist aor. was here preferred by St. James, 
as more suited to the transitive force which he gives to the 
word ; but é8AdoTyoa is intransitive in Matt. xiii. 26, Heb. ix. 4, 
and éXacTor is transitive in Eurip. /7. inc. 269 Wagner, cited by 
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Veitch, who also gives examples of the use of the lst aor. from 
Empedocles, Theophrastus, &c. 


y. Perfect. 


(1) 3rd pl..-av for -aov: etoedndvOayr v. 4, see examples cited in 
note, and Hort Notes on Orthography (G.T. app. p. 166), also Blass 
§ 21. 


(2) oia, otéas for otc Aa John xxi. 15, 1 Cor. vii. 16 and always 
in N.T., also found in classical authors, e.g. Xen. Mem. 1v. 6. 6, Eur. 
Ale. 780. oidapev Matt. xxi. 16 and always in N.T., also in 
classical authors, e.g. Xen. Anab. i1. 4. 6. oióare James iv. 4 and 
usually in N.T., also in classical writers: tote is however found in 
i. 19, Heb. xii. 17, perhaps in Eph. v. 5. ofdacw Luke xi. 44 and 
usually in N.T., also in Xen. Occ. xx. 14; but /cacu in Acts 
xxvi 4. Cf. Schmid 1. pp. 85, 232. 


(b) Imperative Mood. 


(1) 7 for éco v. 12, where see note. Veitch cites Hippocr. 
viii. 340, Aretaeus i. 2. 79. 


(2) xaOov for ca@noo ii. 3, see note. 


SYNTAX. 
The Artiele. 


The simplest use of the article when coupled with a singular 
noun is to single out, as concerned in the assertion made, one 
particular member of the class denoted by the noun, which 
member is supposed to be at once recognized by the reader either 
from his general knowledge, as 6 @eos, or from information supplied 
in the context, as 77v €écÓfjra, TO TTY in ii. 3, after previous 
mention. Thus in. 14 47 6óvarat 7) rictis cÀOcat avTÓv ; the 
article marks that the faith spoken of has been already described in 
the previous words ; in ii. 25 7) zrópv») refers to one particular harlot, 
Rahab, of whom alone the assertion made holds good ; in iii. 5 and 
the following verses 7) yA@ooa refers to the human tongue exclu- 
sively ; in v. 9 0 «puvr5js is the Lord who is shortly to appear in 
judgment. Sometimes the class may consist, in the mind of the 
speaker, of one member only: e.g. i. 7 tapa tod Kupéov of the one 
God, 1. 11 0 7/A40$...T9 kabaccvi, i. 27 Tod Kocpou, v. 18 6 ovpavós. 
On.the other hand the absence of the article implies that the 
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assertion made about the noun is not more true of one member 
of the class than of another. This is naturally expressed by the 
English indefinite article in such passages as 1. 6 éoucev. KAVSVL, 
where the comparison is to a wave generally, not to any particular 
wave; so in iii. 12 py O/varau cvkí) éXaías vrovca,; and ii. 18 
Edy adedhos 7) àGeX d) yvuvol omrápyoauv, 11. 24 é£ épryov SixacovTat 
avOpwrros, i. 23 év écómrTpo. 

When the class as a whole is spoken of, the article is used either 
with the collective noun, as 7) ékxAnola v. 14; or with the plural of 
the persons or things composing the class, as o zrXovouo: ii. 6, TOv 
(zzv ii. 3, Tovs àvÜÓpceovs 111. 9; or with one such person or 
thing, considered as typical or representative of the class (the 
‘generic’ article), e.g. 6 vrXoíctos i. 11, 7j zryryij ii. 11, 0 yewpyos 
v. 7. If the article is omitted, the plural denotes that some of the 
class are concerned in the assertion, without saying anything as to 
the rest of the class, as kav duaptias 7) vremovgkos v. 15, vXifj0os 
apaptiav v. 20, é£ épywv dixatodtat dvOpwos il. 24, ÉXkovouv 
Umas eis KpLTHpLA M. 6. . 

If two or more nouns denoting different persons or things are 
joined by «ai, the article is regularly repeated with each, as in iii. 
ll To yXvk) xai TO wexpov; but if the nouns taken together 
are regarded as denoting or constituting one person or thing, the 
article is only used with the first, as in iii. 9 edAoyodmev TOV Ocov 
kai Ilarépa. 

One case in which the Greek use of the article agrees with 
French and German in opposition to the English is that of 
abstractions such as 7) 00£a, 2) v(o ts, which are thus, as it were, 
personified and looked at as something existing apart from the 
person or action with which they are concerned, cf. 1. 17 7) wiéetus, 
€av u) Éxm Epya, vexpa éoTiv,. 20, 22 7) míos cvvipryeu Tois 
épyo.s avToU kai €k TOv épyov 7) míoTis éreXewó09, where 
R. V. has * Faith. wrought with his works and by works was 
faith made perfect. In the oblique cases the article is generally 
omitted unless (as in i. 2 To Ook(ptov ouv THs "íoTews, l.l THY 
vícT.w TOU Kupiov 9uGv) the noun is defined by the context. 
Thus we have ii. 14 éà» zrío tv Xéyg vis éyew andi. 6 aíreíro év 
qTiotet, because it is not faith absolute, faith as a self-existent 
idea, which is spoken of, but merely faith relative, a quality 
attributed to an act or an individual. So n. 24 é& épyop 
duxacovtat avOpwrros Kal ovk €x cría reos jovov ‘from actions, not 
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from believing, In v. 15 7) evyn tis vr(a eos ace TOY kápvovTa, 
the article is used with ev») because of the preceding vpocevé£- 
ácÜcecav, and tiatews has the article by sympathy, unless we 
prefer to translate ‘Faith’s prayer, giving its full personifying 
force to the article. It is not necessary however, either in 
classical or Hellenistic Greek, for the abstract noun always to take 
the article even in the nominative: thus we have ii. 13 «ara- 
Kavyatat éXeos kpíaeos, Where we might have expected 70 éXeos 
THS kpíceos KaTaxavxarat, but the absence of the article gives a 
further point to the antithesis, first by bringing together the con- 
trasted words, and second by calling attention to the connotation 
of the words. So ii. 10 éx tod avtod cTOuaTos éEépwerai 
eUXoryía kai Katapa ‘out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing, which might of course also be translated ‘a blessing 
and a curse. Such omission of the article is especially common 
in proverbs or other familiar and sententious phrases. 

We will now consider the case in which the Greek anarthrous 
noun is represented in English by the noun with definite article. 
A well-known instance is that of ac:/XeUs standing for the king 
of Persia. Here the intermediate stage would be 0 Bacuwnrevs 
‘the king par excellence, as Englishmen were accustomed to 
speak of ‘the Duke’ meaning ‘the Duke of Wellington’; then 
after a time Pacurgevs by itself gets to be regarded as a 
proper name. In our Epistle, we find the article regularly 
used with Kupios and @eos in the nominative (e.g. 1. 13, 1. 5, 
19, iv. 6, 15, v. 11, 15); but the oblique cases sometimes take 
the article (v.g. iv. 4 éy@pa tov Oeod...€yOpos To) Oeod, ii. 1 
T2v wlatw Tov Kupiov, v. 7, 8 9) tapovoia tov Kupiov bis, 
iv. 7 vmotaynte TQ Oe, iv. 8 éyyícare TO Oeo, ii. 23 émictev- 
ccv TQ Oeo, ii. 9 evroyovpmev Tov Kupiov, i. 27 Tapa TO 
Océ, i. 7 mapa tod Kupíov) and sometimes omit it (v.g. i. 1 
GO€o0 kai Kvpíov 6o0Xos, 1. 20 dpyn àvópós duxacoovyvnv Ocoü oix 
€pyátera,, li. 9 xa0' óuoíeciv Ocob, i, 23 díXos Ocob, v. 4 Ta 
ata Kupiov, v.10 év rà ovomwate Kupiov, v. 11 ro TéXos Kupiov, 
1.13 aro Oeo retpafopar, iv. 10 évomriov Kupiov). The practice 
of St. James in this respect is that of the other writers of the N.T. 
The nominative @eos, when it stands as the subject of the sentence, 
is rarely found without the article: St. Paul uses the anarthrous 
form twice in Gal. i. 6 zpocczrov Oeós avOpemou ov Xaufdávet, 
where the absence of the articles gives a sharper point to the 
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antithesis, and vi 7 Oeos od puxtnpiferar: in both cases the 
absence of the article brings into greater prominence the charac- 
teristic quality and connotation of the noun, not so much ‘God’ 
simply, but ‘He who is God.’ The rule is less strict in regard to 
Kópios, because this was freely used without the article in the 
LXX. for the Sacred Name: so we find it in quotations (Rom. iv. 
5, ix. 28, 29, 1 Cor. iii. 20), especially in the phrase Aéyeu Kpios 
(Acts vii. 49, xv. 17), but also in other passages, as Mark xiii. 20, 
Acts xi. ll. A similar word is Xpsotos, which in the Gospels 
usually has the article, meaning ‘the Anointed One,’ but in the 
Epistles has become a proper name and drops the article. It has 
been often debated whether vowos is used in a similar way without 
the article to denote the Mosaic law. It is used of this with the 
article ii. 10 6Xov Tov vóuov thpHon, ii. 9 eXeyyouevoe vm Tob 
vópov, but without the article in ii. 11 yéyovas zapa(9árys vomov, 
iv. ll ov« ei routs voópov, in both which cases the R. V. has 
‘the law, but perhaps the Greek would be more exactly given by 
a compound, ‘law-breaker, ‘law-observer. So iv. ll o xara- 
AaXQv adeAdod...caTadarel vóuov Kal Kpiver vóuov, where also 
R. V. has ‘the law,’ but perhaps a more correct rendering would 
be ‘speaks against law and judges law,’ the absence of the article 
serving, as in the case of @eds above, to give prominence to the 
connotation of the noun. A similar word is Xeyos, which is found 
with the article in i. 21 tov éudutov Xóyov; without it in i. 22 
TOTAL Xoyov, 23 axpoat?s Xoyov, in both of which the R. V. has 
‘the word, but the more strict interpretation would be ‘ word- 
doers, ‘ word-hearer.’ 

A noun may be qualified by the addition of an adjective or 
participle, or of a genitive, or an adverb or adverbial phrase. If the 
article is used, a noun thus qualified may take one of three forms, 
either (1) 6 kaXós vrais, 6 Tov avdpos TaTHp, or (2) 0 Tals 6 kaXós, 
THY StKaLocvYnY THY éx TOD vóuov Rom. x. 5, or (3) the less common 
mais 0 Kans, €v río Te, TH TOD Tiod Tod Oeo) Gal. 11.20. With the 
genitive or adverbial phrase we find also, instead of the more 
idiomatic (1) or (2), the loose collocation (4) tv miotiww To) 
Kupéov, where the article is attached to the governing substantive, 
which is either followed or preceded by the genitive or adverbial 
phrase. Of (1) we have the following examples: tov T(u40v Kap- 
mov V. 7, THS KAaAnS avactpodys ii. 13, Tov EuguTov Xóyov 1. 21; 
of (2) thy ec Ota Thy Naprpay ii. 9, TH Pvoe TH avOpwrrivy iil. 7, 
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o vomobérns 0 Ovváuevos iv. l2, Tats raXawvmepíauw buadv Tails 
évepyouévaus v. 1, 6 puaÜ0s TOV ÉépyarOv TOY aunodyTwY Tas 
xyopas, 0 àbvoepruévos v. 4; of (3) adergos 0 razewós (so D) 1.9, 
vópov TéXetov TOV THs €XevÜOepías i. 25, àru(s EoTE 7 Tpds OALyoV 
$awopgéry iv. 14, where the article makes the tendency to appear 
and disappear a quality of the vapour, and not a mere accidental 
circumstance; so in Heb. vi 7 y yàp 7) mwo)ca, lx. 2 cuv) 
kareokevácÜÓn 9» mpatn; of (4) we have ta émitydera Tod 
coparos li. 16, Tov Tpoxóv Tis yevéoews li. 6, 7) hidia To 
Kógpov iv. 4, 7) opp») ToD evOvvovTos li. 4. The loose construc- 
tion (4) is more usual than the compact (1) in St. James and 
the N.T. generally, especially where a pronoun is concerned, as 
To avOos avdtov, év TQ View avTov (very rarely the compact, as 
in i. 18 tev a)ToD Kticpator,! Phil. ii. 30 70 ouv vorépuua): 
sometimes the gen. precedes, as in iii. 3 TOY immer rovs xaMwvovs, 
v. 12 5e buoy TO vai vai, 1 Tim. iv. 14 (va cov 7) poko?) 
$avepà 5. The loose construction also prevails in long or complex 
phrases, cf. iv. 1 Tay 70ovÀ»y TOv oTpaTevouévov év Trois uéXeouv, 
where the more idiomatic form would have been tov év Tots 
uéXeatv. a'Tpaevouévov ndovav, and 1. 5 rapa Tod O(90vros Meov 
maow amA@s, where we might have expected either z. rob o0 
TOU Tac áTXÓOs OLGOvTOS, Or 7r. ToU TaGLY aTAWS OuG0vTos Oeo): 
so 1.3 70 Ook(uuov uv THs zríoreos might have been more com- 
pactly expressed T0 75$ 7íoTe0s vuv Gokí(puov. Classical parallels 
will be found in the note on i. 5. We find the compact construction 
however in 111.9 tovs ka0' dpolwow Oeo) yeyovoras and frequently 
in both Epistles of Peter, as in the First i. 14 tats mpotepov év TH 
ayvola vjuQv émiÜvu(ais, ii. 9 Tod éc ckórovs buüs kaXécavros, 
ii. 15 thy tov ádpóvev àvOpémov dyvecíav, ii. 2 Thy év PoBo 
ayíav avactpodiy tuav, v. l 0 Kal Tfs peXXobon9s aToKAaNUT- 
TeaÜa, 60£ns kowwovós: in the Second i. 4 tis év TH KOoMe Ev TH 
emlOupia dÜopás, il. 7 Ths TOv abécpwv év àceNyeía àvaaTpodi)s, 
ii. 10 rovs oricw capkós év ériOupia paco? Tropevouévovs. 

If we wish to distinguish the shades of meaning attaching to 
these different modes of qualifying the noun, (1) denotes the 
final stage of thought by which the subject is combined with its 
qualification so as to form one new complex subject; (2) gives the 


1 This shows that A. Buttmann, p. 102 (cited in Winer p. 193 n.), is wrong 
in his limitation, *The insertion of the personal pronoun occurs in Paul only, and 
with no other pronoun than óuàv.' Cf. also 1 Joh. ii. 27 75 abre xploua, 1 Th. ii. 
19, Róm. iii. 94. 
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definite subject first, and then adds its qualification as a second 
thought; (3) gives an indefinite subject first, and afterwards defines 
it by its qualification: this has stil more the air of a second 
thought. Both (2) and (3) may serve a rhetorical purpose by 
giving prominence to the qualification, which is to some extent 
merged and lost in (1). The last (4) is the least artistic form, and 
gives the mental impression in its first rough shape, unmodified by 
the secondary action of the mind. 

In these compound phrases the use of the article is also affected 
by what may be called the Law of Correlation or Sympathy. If 
one noun is dependent on another, the article is, in general, used 
either with both or with neither; and thus, if the one noun can 
dispense with the article, it is sometimes omitted with the other 
also, even when, if it stood alone, the latter would naturally have 
taken the article. Thus we have dv0os wóprov i. 10, not dv6os 
ToU xoprTov, 6o0Xos Oo? i. 1, not 6oXos ToO Qcod, dxpoatis Xoyov 
i 23, not axpoaT)s To) AXóyov, ?uépa chayhs, not TH "duépa 
ohayns or 72uépa THs chayns, vouov Tov Ths éXevOepías i. 25, dra 
vomov éXevÜOepías ii. 12; so épya vópuov or Ta épya Tov vóuov, not 
épya Tov vóuov or ta épya vóuov. Apparent exceptions may 
sometimes be explained (as v. 10 év 79 óvóuari Kupiov, v. 11 TÓ 
TédXos Kupéíov) by the fact that Kópios is a proper name, the con- 
struction being the same as in Tv ozouov5v “LHP. 

From the above uses of the article in an attributive phrase we 
must carefully distinguish its use in predication, of which the type 
1s dya00s 0 àvijp, the subject being known by the presence of the 
article, the predicate by its absence, as in i. 26 rovrov uáratos 7 
O0prja «eia, iv. 4 7) didia ToU Kocpov éxOpa Tov Oeo écrív. Hence 
we characterize waxdptos àv5p in i. 12 as a predicate (like réXetos 
a»)jp in ii. 2), ‘He is a blessed man who, instead of dividing 
them with the English Version and making 4aà»fjp subject, 
‘Blessed is the man. The same phrase is shown to be predica- 
tive in Rom. iv. 8 (uakdptos avip ob ov pi) NoyionTaL àpapr(iav) 
by the preceding uaxáptoc ov àoé0ncav ai àvouíai. In James ii. 
19 eis écviv o Oeds the presence of the article shows that eig is 
predicative; in iv. 12, if we read eis éc viv vouobértns, the absence 
of the article shows that eig is subject; but if we read eis éotuw 
vouoOérys, making é€otiv not the copula, but the substantive verb, 
«ig becomes an epithet of vow. ‘there is one lawgiver. And so 
0pokeía kaÜapd in i. 27 ‘this, viz. visiting widows and orphans, 
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&c., is pure religion, cf. Acts ix. 15 oxedos ékXoyüs earl por 
ovtos, John i 19 airy écTiv 7 uaprvpía 'Ieávvov. We have 
examples of oblique predication in i. 27 demXov éavróv rypeiv, 
v. 10 b-oóevyua Xdflere THs xaxomaÜ(as ToUs Tpodyras, and 
ii. 5 ovx 0 Oeós éfeXéfaro Tos wTeYyoj)e TH kócu TXovaíovs 
€v miorer; ‘has not God chosen the poor to the world (to be) 
rich in faith?' The article however may be used with the 
predicative noun when it does not denote a class in which the sub- 
ject is included, but a concept of equal extension with which it is 
declared to be identical, as iii. 6 0 Kdcpos Ts dOuk(as 7) yAQo ca 
ka0 (cara. ‘the tongue is (represents) the unrighteous world.’ 

The English possessive pronoun is expressed in classical Greek 
by the article alone, except for the sake of clearness or emphasis. 
So too occasionally in the N.T. eg. Matt. xxvii 24 daeviiparo 
tas Xetpas, Luke v. 13 éxteivas T3]v xetpa, James ii. 15 Xevrópevot 
Ths epnuépov Tpodíjs ‘in lack of their daily food’ [or perhaps 
‘the day's food’], ii. 14 éàv vía ww réyn Tus éyew, Epya 88 ur &yn, 
p) Svvatat 7) m(oT(s cOcar avTov; ‘can his faith save him ?' 
[But perhaps it is better to take the article simply as referring to 
the previous zcT:s, ‘can the faith (spoken of) save him ?], v. 16 
é£opuoXoryeto0e adAjAoLs Tas awaptias ‘confess your sins to each 
other, or perhaps ‘confess the sins (spoken of in v. 15)’. The 
latter however seems here less appropriate, as the sins spoken of in 
v. 15 were those of the sick man alone. 

Generally however in the N.T. the genitive of the demonstrative 
or personal pronoun is added, e.g. i. 21 tas Yruyas vuv, ii. 8 Tov rAy- 
cov cov, ll. 18 772v vía Tw cov...TaY épryov pou, ili. 16 rots uéXeouv 
Upav, 1. 8 rats ó0ois avToU,1. l0 TO ier avToU...T]) Tamewocet 
avtov, 1. ll 16 dvÜos avTo)...ToD0 TpoccTo0v a)ToÜ...€v Tats 
vopeíaus avrov. Where the genitive of the pronoun belongs to 
more than one noun, it may be stated only once, ¢.g. iii. 13 decEato: 
€x THS KAAS avactpophs (avTov) Ta Cpya avTod, iv. O 0 yédXws 
UpOv eis 7révÜos peTacTpapyTw Kal ?) xapà (ouv) eis KaTHdeELay, 
il. 18 dem éx TOY Épryov pov THY mío Ti (pov). 

Occasionally the article is omitted, and the pronoun alone em- 
ployed, as in 1. 26 47) yaduvaywyav yNOooay éavroÜ. aN’ ámraróv 
Kapdiav éavTo9, ii. 2 ets cuvaywynv jw (if we translate ‘into your 
synagogue’ instead of ‘into a synagogue, or ‘meeting, of yours’), v. 
20 0 émictpéras áuapreXóv €x TANS 0000 abro) cece Nrvx)v 
avtov. This is very common in the LXX., and especially in the 
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Apocrypha, e.g. ézi kapó(av ?juàv Baruch iii. 7, cf. Sir. ii. 17, v. 2 
xiii. 19, Psalm. Sal. vi. 7, ut) uvga05s Gv vravépov Huav, adra 
uvncOnrte xXeuós cov Baruch iii. 5, ducarwpata avTov oUk &yvocav 
ovde eropevOnoav dbols évroXQv Oeo ib. iv. 13, emt par) Xovs 
avtov émiBnon, v. 25,1 Macc. ii. 10 vrotov &8vos oU ékXnypovópyae 
Bactrelav aitis; (‘her kingdom’), v. 44 év opyfj avrov ‘in their 
wrath, v. 70 €@ayrav advov év tapos warépev avTOv ‘in the 
sepulehre of their fathers, Sir. i. 11 fév Zuépa TeXevris avTov 
evroynOnoetat ‘in the day of his end, iu. 5 év zZuépa vpoaevxiis 
abro), iii. 10 év atipla maTpós cov, Psalm. Sal. iv. 18 avo xporá- 
ev avtov ‘from his temples, viii. 5 zrapeAvOr) yovata iov coming 
between cuvetpi8n 1) dads pov and é$of505 7) kapóía pov. In 
like manner the article is omitted with the possessive pronoun, e.g. 
Prov. iii. 5 évi of codia pi eraipou, v. 21 v)jpycov éunv BovXgjv. 

Sometimes both article and genitive are omitted, as in iv. 8 
xaÜapícare weipas áuaproXol kal ayvicate Kapdias Otyrvxot 
‘cleanse your hands ye sinners, and purify your hearts ye double- 
minded. Probably this is to be explained as a proverbial phrase 
approaching to a compound, like our ‘shake-hands,’ ‘up-stairs.’ 
We may compare Sir. xxxvii. 10 eUÜvvov xetpas kai amo Taons 
apaptias Kabapicov kapóíav, 1 Macc. xi. 39 éfjrnce Tpvdov 
exteivar xeipa emt ' Avr(oxov. 

I will now take in order, with one or two exceptions which 
wil be noted later, the remaining instances in which an 
anarthrous Greek noun takes the definite article in the R.V. 
These are i. 10 cs dv0os xóprov vapeXevcera, ‘as the flower 
of the grass he shall pass away. I see no objection here to a 
more literal rendering ‘as a flower of grass, 4e. ‘as a wild 
flower’; in ver. 11 we have the article tov yoptov, To dvOos because 
they have been already referred to: i. 20 dpyn avópós Owato- 
cvv Gecoü o)x éepyaveras ‘the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God’ might perhaps be rendered ‘a man’s wrath 
worketh not God's righteousness, but I am disposed to think that 
the absence of the article (which is facilitated here by the law of 
correlation, dueacoovvny dropping its article in order to conform 
with the naturally anarthrous 0$, and the phrase opy; avépos 
being in like manner made conformable to the phrase 6. ©.) is 
intended to emphasize the contrast by bringing together the con- 
trasted nouns, as in i. 13, of which I have spoken above: 
v. 16 word loxver Sénaors Sixaiov évepyovuévo ‘the suppli- 
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cation of a righteous man availeth much in its working’ 
might perhaps be better translated ‘a righteous man's suppli- 
cation availeth much when actuated by the Spirit” iii. 18 
KapTos O€ OukatocUVns eV Elpnvn omeipetar, here it is to be 
noted that xapzr. dcx. is a phrase found in Phil i. 11, Heb. xii. 
11, as well as in Amos vi. 12, Prov. xi. 30, and is therefore liable to 
the abbreviation which naturally attaches to all proverbial expres- 
sions. Possibly also the writer may have felt that the proleptic 
use of kapzoós would have acquired additional harshness if the 
article were prefixed. It would have been natural to say TO 
oTéppa omeipetar, but kapzos is not that which is sown, but 
that which it is hoped will spring up. Peaceful sowing results in 
righteousness as its fruit. 

I proceed to the case of anarthrous epithets where the English has 
the definite article. Such are v. 3 év éoyatais Zuépaus ‘in the 
last days, which occurs also in 2 Tim. iii. 1: it may be compared 
with 1 John ii. 18 éexar wpa éotiv, 1 Pet. i. 5 év KaLPO éaxárq, 
Sir. 1. 11 eb écrat én’ eoyatwr, and even ii. 3 én’ eoydtov cov. 
On the other hand we find év rate éoydrais zuépats Acts ii. 17, 
and 7H écyár9 nuépa@ seven times in St. John's Gospel. In James 
v. 7 the R.V. * until it receive the early and the latter rain’ stands 
for the Greek €ws X485 vpoiuov kai óyvupow. In this last case 
both article and substantive are dropped by colloquial abbreviation, 
as we have * Paul's! in old writers for ‘St. Paul's church.’ 

In English we join the article with the superlative, even when 
it forms part of the predicate; whereas the Greeks always omitted 
it in such cases (&.g. zrávrev $iXoua0éa aros Kópos Av), and also 
where the superlative denotes a high degree of any quality, as 
James ii. 4 Uo éXax(erov mydadiov. Similarly the classical 
writers omit the article with the ordinal numeral, as Thuc. v. 81 
Téraprov kai 6ékaTov éros TQ ToNeuM éreXevra, and so, in Matt. 
xx. 3 and elsewhere, we find expressions like qepi rpíryv Ópav. 
The omission is probably to be accounted for by the wish to 
shorten familiar expressions where there is no danger of misunder- 
standing being caused by it, just as we might say ‘7th Victoria,’ 
or ‘ Acts seven two.’ 

I come now to the phrases which I had reserved before: i. 18 
aTeKUNoEV Huds Xóyo GAyGelas, with which may be compared 
2 Cor. vi. 7 éy Xóryo àXnÜeías, év Svvawer Ocod, and Col. i. 5 &v 7h 
oye THs adnOelas Tov evayyedlov. The meaning in the two 
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latter expressions is the same, but in Colossians it is stated at 
length, whereas in Corinthians the Apostle just touches it in his 
rapid enumeration of the different ways in which he showed him- 
self a minister of God. Similarly we have Aóyov £vfjs Phil. ii. 16. 
Both Aóyos and &X50eua belong to the class of abstract words 
which may either take the article or not, according to the pleasure 
of the speaker; and if one is made anarthrous, the other will 
usually be so too by the rule of sympathy or correlation. A 
precisely similar case is ii. 12 dua vopov édevOepias uéXXovres kpt- 
veoOat. In both cases I think the qualifying noun gains additional 
importance by the omission of the article. In in. 8 we have the 
anarthrous adjective vóuov reXe?re BaciArKov, where the adjective 
comes in rather as an after-thought to complete the phrase vowov 
TeAe(re. In my note J have compared rvetpa tov, diaOnKn 
dyla Luke i. 72, 1 Mace. i. 15, 73. 

The remaining case (i. 25) combines the adjective and the genitive 
vópov TéXeiov Tov THS €XevÜepías. Here the addition would be 
quite regular if réAevov were absent. It is best, I think, to regard 
vóuov TéXetov as parallel to vóuov (8actMukóv above, being equiva- 
lent to Tov TéAELov VOmov. 

It must indeed be confessed that the Hellenistic writers are 
very lax in their use of the article with a noun qualified by 
an attributive adjective or genitive. They may be said to have 
introduced into Greek prose the freedom of Greek poetry, itself a 
tradition handed down from the Homeric ages, before the use of 
the article had been developed out of the demonstrative pronoun. 
This freedom would naturally commend itself to foreigners 
learning Greek, to whom Greek gender would be as great a 
stumbling-block as German or French gender is to Englishmen 
now, and who, as a matter of fact, did often confuse the 
masculine and neuter gender, see above p. clxxxi. We find 
examples in Baruch i. 3 év @ol TavTos Tov Aaovd, where év wot 
may be regarded as a prepositional phrase (like €« otopatos Xeóv- 
Toy 1 Macc. ii. 60), Bar. i. 8 rà o«ev oixov Kupiov, where the 
omission of the article before oz«ov is probably to be explained by 
its forming a phrase with Kupé(ov, Sir. i. 5 pia codias tiv ame- 
ckarvpby ; ( the root of wisdom’), ver. 9 @oB8os Kupiov xavynwa 
‘the fear of the Lord is glory,’ ver. 16 ctéfavos codias poBos 
Kupdov ‘the fear of the Lord is the crown of wisdom, vii. 9 Oeo 
b íoTo ‘to the most high God, xxxi. 13 mzvebua $oBovuévev 
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Kópiov &jcerat, Psalm. Sal. iii. 7 àXz0eia rÓv Owaiov Tapa Ocod 
‘the truth of the just comes from God,’ iii. 16 7j £e) adtav év dori 
Kupiov, xiii. 1 óe£ià Kupiou éoxéracéy ue followed by 6 Bpayiwv 
Kupiov &cecév pe, Job xxxi 18 dia ácéBeiav SwHpwv av éóé- 
xovro, xxxviii. 17 avolyovtat wUXAaL Óavácov, v. 31 decpov IIXecáG0g 
éyvos ; xxxix. 1 éyvws Karpov TokeroÜ rparyexáoov Térpas ; Prov. 
il. 17 7) àzroXvro0ca O.0ac kaX(av veórqros kai diabnKnv Belay émi- 
XeXgaévy, ver. 22 d501 aceBav ex yhs orovVTAL, ii. 33 karápa 
Ocod év olxots aceBav, ‘the curse of God is on the houses of 
the impious, 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 ézára£e kapóía AaBié adtov, Jonah 
li. 4 améppirds pe eis Baby kapóías ÓaXácans. We also find 
the article omitted with the participle when used as a sub- 
stantive, as in Prov. v. 13 ovx 3ovov dwviy madevorvTos pe. 
For similar omissions in N.T. cf. Luke i. 15 é« Kowdias pnQrpós 
avTo), ver. 17 év mvevpate kal duvamer "HXía, évioTpédrau kap- 
dias maTépov él Tékva kai dmei8eis ev hpovncer dixalov, 
ver. 35 dtvamis "Tío Tov émicKidoe: ce, ver. 51 dvecxopricer 
vmepnpdvous diavoia kapdias avTorv, ver. 78 dua omdayxva éXéovs 
Geo? pov, i. 9 do&a Kupiov, ver. 13 vX5j0os otpatias ovpaviov, 
ver. 25 mpocdexouevos mapakrAnow To) ‘Iopanr, Heb. iv. 3 azo 
KatTaBorns koc ov, ver. 13 Xóyov dtxatocvrys, 1 Pet.i. 1 ékXexkTots 
TapeTLonpots Svactropas, ver. 23 dua Xóryov Càvros Ocod Kai uévov- 
Tos ‘by the word of God which liveth and abideth,’ iii. 12 6¢6ar- 
pot Kupiov érri dixaious kai ata avtod eis Sénow avTav, TpocwTrov 
66 Kupiou éri zrotoüvras Kaka, 2 Pet. i. 5 apyatov Koopouv ovK 
épeicato...KaTakAvopov Koopw aceBav émátas. It is curious 
that the Apocalypse in spite of its startling solecisms of construc- 
tion approaches more nearly to the classical usage as regards the 
article than many other parts of the N.T. 

The use of the article with was and óXos is the same in the N.T. 
as in ordinary Greek. When 7s is anarthrous, it is equivalent to 
the Eng. ‘every,’ if Joined to a common singular noun, as in i. 17 
Tav Ocpnua TéXeuov, 1. 19 Tas avOpwros, ill. 7 Taca cts Onpior, 
iii. 16 wav hadrov rpaypa: if joined to a plural, or to an abstract 
noun which properly denotes only a single subject, it is equiva- 
leat to ‘all, as in i. 21 zácav pvrapíav ‘all filthiness, i. 2 rácav 
yapav nynoacGe ‘think it entire joy’; so perhaps váca ddcus 
ayay ‘all good giving’ in i. 17; in the phrase záca xavynous 
To.avTy iv. 16 it may be better to translate ‘every such boasting,’ 


because the addition of tovavtTn splits up the idea of cavynoars, 
n 
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while the absence of the article forbids us to make a new unit, 
such as would be implied by 7) roia?T9 cavynows. We find the 
article in 1. 8 év vzácaus rats 000ís abro) ‘in all his ways, and 
with óXos in ii. 10 óXov Tov vópov, li. 2 OXov TO cÓpa. More 
rarely we find óXos placed after the article and substantive, as in 
Tov Kkócuov OXov Mark vii. 36. In both these cases 6dos Is 
properly in apposition, and is thus more forcible than when it 
is placed between the article and substantive, as it sometimes is in 
classical writings, but never in the N.T. IIdés however occurs in 
this order in Acts xx. 18 tov sávra xpovov, Gal. v. 14 0 was 
vópos, &c. 

An adjective or participle may stand by itself as a substantive, 
if its omitted subject is made sufficiently clear by gender, number, 
and context, e.g. Oeós ivepnóávoiw àvrvráccerau iv. 6, ei&0Ti KaNOV 
vroLetv.. awaptia é€otiv iv. 17; and such a substantive may be 
defined by the article like a proper substantive, e.g. i. 6 6 dvaxpivo- 
pevos, i. 11 6 vXobouos, li. 16 Ta éeTHdSeva, ll. ll TO yAvKU, TO 
atxpov. In like manner the infinitive, which is used by itself as a 
substantive in apposition in i. 27 Opyoxeta kaÜapà abr» écTív, 
émickér recat ophavovs, may be defined by the article and thus 
become capable of inflexion, as in 7o 4) BpéEat, v.17. The same 
holds good of adverbs or any other indeclinable word or phrase, as 
in v. 12 ijo pv TO vai vai, where the article serves to dis- 
tinguish the first vac, which is subject, from the second va/, which 
is predicate. It has been stated above that a substantive may be 
qualified by an adverb interposed between it and the article, as 
7 avobev copia in il. l7. If the noun is such as can be easily 
supplied in thought, from its being part of a common phrase or 
any other reason, it is often omitted, as in 7) abptov (7)uépa) iv. 13. 
Again the neuter article is often used with the genitive to express 
generally what belongs to the person or thing denoted, and thus 
we get the phrase 70 7/js avpvov in the verse referred to. 


PRONOUNS. 
Demonstrative. 
ovtos used to emphasize the apodosis in 1. 23 e/ tus axpoaTtns... 
ovTos Coukev àvOpí K.T.r, 1. 25 0 srapak)wras eis vowov TéXetov... 
ovTos pakápios. See Winer, p. 199. As subject, attracted to the 
gender of the predicative noun, 1. 27 @pnoxela kaÜapà abr éoriv, 
éemucKer reo Oat dppavovs. 
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00e, supposed to be used for o Oetva, see n. on iv. 13, eis r:jv6e 
THY TONY. 

avtos = Lat. ipse, emphatic, (a) ordinary use i. 12 6 @eds azrei- 
paotos éoTuv, meipater 06 adTos ovdéva, li. 6 (of mAovcLOL) avdTot 
édxovotv vas: (b) special Hellenistic use ii. 7 o)« adtol Brac- 
dypmovaty, see notes on the two verses: (c) the nom. is not used 
pleonastically by St. James, as by St. Luke in xxiv. 13, 14 dvo e£ 
avTÓv 9)cav TOPEVOMEVOL...Kal AUTOL GjuXovv TPOS GAAHXOUS. 

6 avTOg li. 10 é« Tod avTod oTomaTos, ver. ll é« THs adThs 
omns. St. James does not use avtds 0 in this sense, as St. Luke 
does in the phrase att 7H wpa (lit. ‘at the very hour’), which 
occurs in ii, 38, vii. 21, Acts xvi. 18 and elsewhere. 

autos = Lat. is, unemphatic in the oblique cases; but gaining a 
certain emphasis by repetition, as in iii. 9 év adtH evroyodpev Kal 
&v avTn Katap@meOa : or by position, as in St. Luke xxiv. 24 adrov 
8 o) eidov, ver. 31 avTay 06 dinvoly@noav oi 6POarpol. It is also 
used pleonastically, not only in the genitive with the article, as 
in the cases mentioned above; but when occurring in apposition 
to the noun, or participle equivalent to noun, as in iv. 17 eió07: 
«ai p) TOLODVTL üpapría, auTO €T. 

avTo0 instead of éavro),! in 1. 18 avrexinoev Huds eis TO eivat ?)uüs 
azapxi TOv avtod kr.o Tov (ACP have éavtod); i. 26 Tregelles 
and Tischendorf read (with Sin, AKL &c.) un yarwaywyav yAoo- 
cav avUTOD GANA àmaTÓOv Kapdiav avdtov, where I have followed 
WH. in reading (with B+) éavtod. See also note on v. 20, where 
some of the latest editors read Jrvy7zjv adtod. 

éavtod is used for ceavtod in i. 22 yiveoOe mowrai kal pr 
aKpoatal uóvov vrapaXory£ouevou éavro)s, li. 4 SvexplOnre év éav- 
tots. We find however ceavróv in ii. 8. 

The use of the article with the demonstrative pronoun is the 
same as in classical writers, cf. i. 0 dvOpwros éketvos, iii. 15 ab 
» copia, iv. 13 tHvde THY TOLD. 


Relative, 


Attracted ii. 5 xAnpovowovs ths Bactrelas $e émnyyeiNato. 
Indefinite (with éav for àv) iv. 4 ds éav fovA«09 diros eivai 
Tov Koopov; li. 10 darts 6dov TOV vóuov THPHGN, iv. 18 (of Xéyov- 

1 See Lightfoot on Col. i. 20, Hort App. 144 and examples in Schweighiuser’s 
Lex. Polyb. s.v. 
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Teg...kepünjaopev) otrwes ovK émíarac0e TO THs aUpiov, ‘whereas 
ye know not,’ see note. 


Interrogative. 


Tís introducing hypothetical clause iii. 13 tis cogos év vuv; 
8e£áro : with pregnant force iv. 12 od tis €; ‘how weak and 
ignorant ?’ 

mola 5 Con; iv. 14: dependent i. 24 égzeX40ero omotos 7j. 
Double question iii. 5 z/Xíxov rip ?)Mk9v VANY àvárrTet. 


Indefinite with idiomatic force i. 18 eis TO eivai Huds arapxnv wa 
TOV AUTOD KTLOMATOV. j 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


A singular noun is used for a plural in iii. 14 e& épi0/av éyere év 
Th xapoia bev, in contrast with v. 5 égpéyrare tas Kapdias vuóv, 
and v. 8 ornplEate Tas Kapdias vuv. 

A singular verb precedes two subjects joined by «ad: ii. 10 é« 
ToU avTov cTÓpaTos éÉépyerau EVAOYia kai karápa. 

First plural of verb used in courtesy: iii. 1 petGov kpípa Anpabo- 
pba, iii. 9 év abr evroyodpev kai év avTH KaTapapmer. 

A plural verb and adjective follow a subject consisting of two 
nouns joined by a disjunctive conjunction in ii. 15 éàv à0eX$0s 7) 
aderhn yvuvoi vrápxecu. 

A plural verb follows a singular indefinite pronoun: ii. 16 éay 
Tis e£ mov ceimry...ui) OTE 0€. 

The imperative @ye is used as an exclamation with a plural in 
iv. 13 dye viv of Xéyovres, and v. 1 aye vüv of wAOVCLOL. 

The neuter plural referring to persons is used with a plural verb 
in ii. 10 Ta Satpovia Trio Tevovauv. 

The plural of abstract nouns is used to express the various 
manifestations of the abstract idea, e.g. ii. 1 4) év mpocwrodnu- 
ariais éxere THY Trio Tw. 


CASES. 
(1) Nominative. 


There is a tendency in the Hellenistic writings, notably in the 
Apocalypse, to put the noun of apposition into the nominative, 
even where the original noun is oblique; thus we have in iii. 8 rz» 
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^Qccav ovdels 9auácat Svvatac followed by áxaráccarov kakóv, 
1.eo 77) tod, which we can here explain as a new sentence with the 
subject 1) yAd@ood éorev understood ; but such an explanation fails 
in Apoc. iii. 12 ypre éz avràv TO Ovopa Ths kawvíjs lepovaaMju, 
?) KataBaivovca ard Tod Oeod pov, kai TO dvowd pov TO katvóv, 
and in other passages referred to in my note. We have however 
many examples of the ordinary apposition, as in the nom. i. 1 
‘ldxwBos SobXos, ver. 8 6 dvOpwrros ékeivos...àv?)p dixpvyos, ii. 21 
"Afpaày ó Tratnp z)u&v, ii. 25 "Pa 4 opr, i. 27 OpnoKela kaDapà 
abr) éotiv, émio kém Teo Oat óppavoss, where airy is in apposition 
to the following infinitive ; in the gen. i. 1 Kupdov 'Iyco0 XptcTo0, 
and the harsh use in ii. 2 tiv trict Tod Kuplov jpov 'lgco0 
Xpictod, THs G0£9s, where see note; in the acc. ii. 21 Iloaak tov 
vióv avro) ; not to mention such cases as i. 1 tals SHdexa durais 
Tals €v TH Svac Tropa, iii. 6 7) yA@ooa 1) ar(XoÜca, v. 4 6 ucÜ0s 6 
á$vocepnuévos, which are treated of under the article. 


(2) Accusative. See Prepositions. 


Of the Object, à. 7 BrYacdynpodcww TÓ Óvoua (for eis, wept or 
kata cl) ii. 9 xarapcejueÜ0a To)s àávOpcrovs (for cl. dat.), v. 6 
KaTeduKdoate Tov Oíkatov (for cl. gen.) v. 12 py ógvere Tov 
ovpavov (so in classical writers, who also use Kata c. gen. as in 
Heb. vi. 13, but never es or év, as in Matt. v. 34, 35). 


Of Duration, v.17 ovx éBpe£ev éviavroUs Tpeis. 


Adwerbial (defining the extent of the action), 1. 6 undév dvaxpi- 
VOMEVOS, ill, 2 TOANA vrracew. 


Subject of Infinitive: see below, under Pleonasm. 


(3) Genitive. See Prepositions and Infinitive. 


With substantives, (a) possessive, (a,) objective, (a,) subjective, 
(b) of quality, (c) of material. 


(a,) 1. 22 crowntns Xóyov, iv. ll rons vopov, i. 25 months 
&pryov, iV. 4 d/Xos Tov Kdcpou, ii. 1 THY TíoTw Tod Kupiov (repre- 
senting the verbal phrase muctevw Kvpío or eis K.). 

(a5) 1. 20 opryz) avdpos, 6ucatoc ívr Oeo, v. 11 To TéXos Kvp(ov, 
v. 15 7) eux) THs mío eos. 

(b) 1. 25 and n. 12 vópos éXevOepías, 1. 25 axpoatis émidno- 
povijs,li. 4 xpvrai dvaroyicpev vrovnpOv, ill. 6 0 kóoguos THs ads- 
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Kías, and (unless these two had better be classed as ‘ possessive, 
yéveots and tpom7 being personified) i. 23 70 mpoowmov Tis "yevé- 
ceos avtov, 1. 17 tpomhs doc k(ac pa. 

(c) 1.12 tov otépavov ths fef; ‘the crown which consists in 


life eternal, iii. 18 kapzrós Sexavoovvys ‘the fruit which consists in 
justice.’ 


With adjectives, (a) of possession and privation, (b) defining the 
sphere. 


(a) ii. 8 peor?) cod, iii. 17 weary éXéovs. 
(b) i. 13 &meípac os kakàv, ii. 10 vávrev évoyos (the latter 
would come under the smaller category of judicial words). 


With verbs, (a) of attainment or its opposite, (5) of aim with 
infinitive, (c) compounded with «ara. 


(a) 1.5 Xeirreras codias, i. 15 Nevtropevor Tpodijs. 

(b) v. 17 wpoonvéEato Tov my BpéEar. 

(c) ii. 6 katadvvactevovow vuv, ii. 13 Kataxavyatar kpiaeos, 
iv. 11 karaXaXet vóuov, aXXov, but karaóukáto and Katapopat 
take an accusative in St. James. 


The Genitive Absolute does not occur in this epistle. 


(4) Dative. See Prepositions. 


General, of Indirect Object, with transitive verbs (a), with intrans- 
itive or passive verbs or adjectives (5). 


(a) u. 5 émnyyetAato, iv. 6 didwow. 

(b) i. 6 Eouxev Krdvdwvt, 1. 23 Eovxev avdpi, iv. 6 brepnpavois 
aVTLTaGoETAL, li. 3 eis TO zre(0eoÜat avToUs Hui, iv. 7 UTOTaYyNTE 
TQ Oeo, avtictnte TQ SiaBoro, iv. 8 éyyicate TH Oed, v. 17 
€ ^ ^ 
omovoTrabns Hiv. 


Special Uses, expressing (a) contact, (b) person possessing, 


(c) person to whose judgment or estimate reference is made, 
(d) Dat. Commodi, (e) agent. 


(a) 1. 2 vrepvmimr Trew meipacpots. 
(b) v. 3 0 dos eis paptuipioy viv éorat, iv. 17 ápapría aite 
éoTly. 


(c) ii. 5 Tovs rT@Ydds TH kÓc uU. 
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(d) iii. 18 xaprrós azreí(perau rois Trotobcuv eipyjvqv, see notes. 
(v) iii. 7 váca $$cis 9apudáterat Tf) Gic. 


Instrumental. 


1, 18 arexinoey oye, i. 25 érépa 066 &xBarodca, (cf. Xen. 
Hell. iv. 5. 13 wopevecOar 7H 009, Thuc. ii. 98) v. 14 àXeiravres 
eAaío, v. 17 vrpocevxf) mpoonvéato with intensive force, see note. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
With accusative. 


dud. expressing the ground, iv. 2 ovk éxere Sua TO u?) aitetcOar. 
> 2 ind 7 , , CI , , e 

eis. of place, 1. 25 mapaktrpas eis vóuov, 11. 6 eis KpeTHpLa EXKeELY 
iv. 13 vropevcóueÜa, eis tHv Tod: of reference, i. 19 Bpadds eis 
opynv, TaxXUs Els TO akovcas: of result and purpose, iv. 9 6 yéXos 
eis TévÜos peTacTtpadytw, i. 18 arexinoey Huds eis TO eivat Mas 
, / see , 3 N / e ^ e aN , 
arapxynv, ii. 3 (jSíáXXouev eig TO me(GecOar cutv, v. 3 0 bos eis 

Á, » » 3. / / > N 

paprüpuov éa at, cf. Mark xiv. 55 é&#rovy uaprvpíav eis TO Üava- 
Tacat, Acts vii. 19 vrovetv rà Bpédhy &kÜera eis TO ui) Sworyovetcbar, 
found especially in St. Paul's Epistles, but also, though rarely, in 
classical authors, v.g. Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 2 eig TO eOeAHoaL axovery, 
and Kühners n. on Anab. viii. 8. 20. The use in ii. 23 éXoyíc07 
els OtKaLoovrny is unclassical. 

émt. of place, ii. 21 avevéyxas 'Ioaàk ért rÓ OvovactHp.or, li. 3 
> /, > \ N ^ , > , > , 
émuBXérew EL TOV dopobvra, v. 14 mpocevEacOwcay én’ adTor, 
ii. 7 TO Ovoua TO errixAnOer éQ' buds. 

Kata. ‘according to, ii. 9 «a0' opoíectv Oeo yeyovotas, ii. 8 
karà THY ypadyy, ii. 17 vexpa éotiv Kal’ Eavtnp (‘taken by itself"). 

mpos. of time, iv. 14 mpds OX(yov datvouévyn (unclassical): ‘in 
accordance with, iv. 5 pos Oovov émuimobet (‘jealously’), see 
examples of adverbial use in Schmid Afticismus ii. p. 242. 

bid. ‘below’ (i.e. ‘on a lower level than’), ii. 3 bd 70 vzroró- 
dvov: ‘under’ (tropical), v. 12 dé xpioww receiv, cf. Aesch. 56. 29 
TA MéeyloTa UT THY TOv SiKacTHpiwv épyeTar Whdov. 


With genitive. 


ayti. ‘instead of,” iv. 15 of Xéyovres Xnmepov tropevoopeba... 
àvTi TOD Xéyew Ups ’Eay «.7.Xr., cf. Xen. Hier. v. 1 avti T0 ayao- 
Oat hoBodvtar, Mem. I. 2. 64 àvri Tod pi) vouítew Oeoís, pavepos 
7v Oepamevov. 


aro. (a) motion from, (b) separation, (c) origin and cause. 
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(a) i. 17 karaflatvov amo To) Ilatpos, iv. 7 Gev£era, ad’ opóv, 
v. 19 rravdcbat aro THs adyOelas. 

(b) i. 27 domtdov éavróv Typetv àmó Tod kócpov, where azo 
belongs to both typety and aomtXov, or rather to their joint effect 
(cf. Luke xii. 15 guddocecGe aro mXcove£(as, Acts xx. 26 xa@apos 
amo To) atpwaTos). 

(c) 1.13 do Oeo reipafopar, v. 4 6 prods 0 à$vorepnuévos 
ad vpov. 

dud. = instrumental dative, ii. 12 dca vouov édevOepias kpíveaQat 
(cf. Rom. ii. 12 dca vóuov KpiOjcovtat). 

éverriov (Hellenistic). iv. 10 razrewconre éverriov Kupiov. 

éx or é£. local, iii. 10 é« otomatos éfépyerat evXoryía, ii. 11 éx 
Tis drs Bpver TO yAuKU, v. 20 évrio Tpéyras ápapreXOv éc mXávys: 
partitive, ii. 16 tis && bwav; causal, ud. 21, 24, 25 &€& &pyov 
€dixawOn, iv. i. éx TOV HOovaY udxau, ii. 22 ex THY Epywv 7) TiaTLs 
éTeNerwOn, ii. 18 delEw ex THY Epywv pov THY mío Tw, i. 13 devEaT@ 
€x THS KaANS avaatpodys Ta Epya, (In the last three examples 
the force is nearly that of the instrumental dative.) 

eri. local, v.17 ov &8pe£ev ert THS yis. 

éws (not used as a preposition before Aristotle). v. 7 ua«poOvyuj- 
care Ews THS Tapovailas. 

Kata. ‘against, v. 9 evevátere kar. aàXNijXov, ii. 14 >revderOe 
KaTa THs adnOelas. 

mapa. i. 5 aitely mapa Oecod, 1. 7 Anprretar mapa Tod. Kupiov. 

mpo. local, v. 9 mpo àv Oupav Eotyxev: tropical, v. 12 epo mav- 
TOV Uu) OMVUETE. 

vmép. v. 16 eUyeo0e vmép àXNijXov. 

vio. expressing the agent (used of inanimate things and abstrac- 
tions), 1. 14 bao THs émiÜvpas TetpafeTat, il. 4 v7r0 àvéuov éXav- 
vomeva, UTO TNdAaNoU peTayETat, 11.6 dXoyi£ouévr vr ryeévvgs, 
ii. 9 Eheyyouevor vr TOV vomov. 

xopis. 11.18 ywpis tov épryov, ib. 20, 26. 


With Date. 


év. (a) of place, ‘in, ‘among, hence of clothing, (b) of circum- 
stances and accompaniments of action, (c) of time, (d) of the sphere, 
(e) of mental state, (^) of ground or cause, (g) of instrument : 

(a) iii. 6 7 yA@ooa KablotaTat év rois pédeow, 1. 23 karavoetv 
TO Tpoccrov €v écómTpo (here it approximates to use 9), iii. 14 
epiÜ(av éxere ev TH kapO(a, iv. 1 zróÜev waxar év vpiv; v. 19 Tis év 
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Uuiv ; v.14 doOevet tis ev piv; li. 4 dvexplOnte ev éavrois, 11. 2 


mTTwyos €v eo Ore pvmrapá. 

(b) i. 8 dxatdotatos év Tals 080ís, 1. 11 év Tats vropeíais wapav- 

Onoetat, i. 27 érrucxémrecOar ynpas ev TH Oriver avrov, v. 10 €da- 
> ^5 , / 5 3 / , Ae , 

Xncav év TO ovopate Kupiov, v. 14 aXecjavres év TO ovomare (the 

action is accompanied by the use of the Name). 

(c) v. 4 &v éexáraus 9) uépaus. 

= 5 \ , - 9r , , ^ / ae - 
(d) i. 4 év pndevi_Nev7romevo, 1. 25 uakaptos €v TH roujoet, li. 5 
/ , / oe em > € / > , , 
mAovalos €v Tío Tet, ll. 10, 11. 2 ev Evi, Ev NOyw vrratew. 

(ec) i. 21 év mpavtnte déEacbe TÓv Adyor, iii. 13 deEaTw Ta épya 
avtov €v mpaitnts codias, li. 1 év mpocwmoAnpriats THY TicTLY 
éyere, li. 16 vadyere év eipijvg, ill. 18 év elpnvyn ometpetat, 1. 6 
aiteiy €v mríoet, iv. 16 KavydcOw év rais adafoviats avro). 

(f) i. 9 kavyáa0o év TO Der, i. 10 «. &v TH TaTEWwooe, iv. 3 
&v Tals ndovats Garraváv. 

(g) iii. 9 év TH yA@oon e)Xoyoüuev Tov Kóprov, cf. i. 23. 


In i. 17 we find éve used for éverte, wap à ovx &vv Tapaddayn, 
see note. 


emt. (a) ground, (b) the object of any emotion. 

(a) v. 1 dNoAVLovTEs évri rais TadaLTrTwplats. 

(b) v. 7 waxpoOvpar ém' avro (i.c. the crop). 

mapa. expressive of (a) an attribute, (b) a judgment. 
(a) i. l7 wap’ & oix &vt Tapaddayy. 

(b) i. 27 Opnokeia kaÜapà Tapa TO Oed abr») éottv. 


, =! 5, / \ ^ , 
c Vv. 1. ll àvéreuXev ovv TQ kavcov.. 


VERB. 
Voces. 


Active and Middle combined iii. 3, 4, 5 (8€ tov immwy ToUs 
\ > N , 4 , \ N N ^ 

XaMvovs eig TA TTOMATA BáXXopev,...L00 0 kai rà "Xota uer- 
/, e N / , \ e / ^ € / el , , 
ayetat UT THdadiov...id600 ?]A/kov Tip NALKNY ANY avaTTEL, 
iv. 2, 3 oix éyere Oud TO uj) air eta Üau Upas’ ai etre kai oU 
AapBavete Si0Te kakQs atv etc Oe. 

Passive used impersonally, iv. 15 xà» ápaprías 7 TeTounKas 
agheOncetat avTQ. 

Aor. Pass, with Middle use, iv. 10 tazrewvéOnte, v. 19 zXav63. 
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Doubt whether Passive or Middle, i. 6 Svaxpwvopevos, iii. 6 and 
iv. 4 xa0/c arai, ii. 16 Oeppaiverbe xai xopráteo0e, v. 16 évep- 
ryoumeévn. 

Under this head we may place the use of Intransitive Verbs in 
a Transitive sense, e.g. Bpóc iii. 11 where see note, BXactave aor. 
éBXaotnoa v. 18, but intr. in Matt., Mark, Heb. 


Tenses. 


Present (a) praesens historicum 1n connexion with aorist to express 
a continued state, v. 6 épovetoate Tov Oíkatov: ovK àvrvráccerat 
Upiv (=ovK avTiTacoomevor). 

(6) in connexion with perfect to strengthen an assertion, iii. 17 
vüca dici; Oauátera. kai dedapactar. Compare examples in 
Schmid .Atticismus 1i. p. 276, J. E. B. Mayor in J. of Phil. vol. xx. 
p. 265. 

Future, for imperative, ii. 8 ayamnoes Tov 7X9gatov cod: for 
opt. with av, 31. 18 aan épet Tes. 

Aorist (a) gnomic, i. 11 avéreiXerv, é£jpavev, é£érreoev, àmoXero, 
i. 24 karevoyoev, émeXá0Qero. 

(b) referring to a point of time implied but not stated, 1. 12 
ez nyyeiXaro, ll. 6 HT wacaTe. 

(c) answering to Eng. perfect and so translated in R.V., v. 11 
vropovnv la nxovaate kal eldete, V. 3 é0ncavpícare, v. 5 érpv- 
Q:jcare, €omatadynoate, éÜpélrare, v. 6 Katedixacate, épovevaare. 
See Dr. Weymouth in Classical Review v. 267 foll. 

Perfect (a) denoting immediate sequence, i. 24 xatevonce kai 
are] NvOev, ii. 10 dais mralon yéyovev Evoxos, ii. 11 ei hovevers 
yéyovas vrapaj8árys. 

(b) prophetic, v. 2, 3 céonzrev, yéyovev, Katiwrat. 

The periphrastic tense so common in St. Luke (cf. xxiv. 13 7jcav 
TOpEVOMEVOL eis koyumv, ver. 32 7) Kapdia katouér Hv) is found by 
some in James 1. 17, iii. 15 where see notes. 


Moods. 


Imperative present used thirty-one times, aorist twenty-eight 
times ; the latter used to express urgency without implying a mere 
momentary action, i, 2 vácav xapàv 7)y5cac0e, v. T waxpoOumn- 
cate €ws THs Tapovaias Tov Kupéov (cf. Winer p. 395). 
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Subjunctive (e) hypothetical after éav 1. 2, 14, 15, 16, 17, iv. 15, 
v. 19, after x&v v. 16 ; (5) of time after órav i. 2, &évs v. 7; (c) of 
purpose after iva i. 4, v. 9, 13, after Ozws v. 16; (d) indefinite 
after 0s éay iv. 4, after doris 11. 10; (c) of aorist with prohibitive 
force ii. 11 ju7) uovyeva s. 


Optative not used. 
Infinitive. 


(a) Without article. Besides the ordinary use after dvvapmau, 
Suvatos, Oérw, yp, wéAXw, we find the infinitive after eiddrz 
iv. 17, the epistolary yaipeww depending on Aéyw understood 1. 1, 
and émicxémtecOar used in apposition to the subject of the 
sentence in 1, 27. 

(b) With article (1) after preposition i. 18 amexinoev 7)uás eis 
TO elvat ?)uàs àvapyijv, 1.19 Tayds eis TO akovcat, Bpadds eis TO 
Aaroat, ili. 3 yadwvods eis TA o róuaTa BáXXopev eis TO Teí(0ecÜau, 
iv. 3 ovK éyeTe Ova TO pi) aireto Oa, iv. 15 dye viv ot Xéyovres 
Kepojocopev...avtTi Tov Xéyew K.T.r.; (2) in the genitive expressive 
of aim, v. lY wpoonvEato tov ju) PpéEar: not used for simple 
infin. as in Luke xxiv. 25 Bpade?s ToU miaTteveuv. 


PARTICIPLE. 
(a) Wathout articie. 


Present, (1) describing a noun, either as attribute, e.g. i. 7 éot- 
Kev KAVOwVL àveputouévo Kal pvriCouévo, i. 23 gouxev avdpl kara- 
yoodvtt TO vrpóocrrov, v. 16 icxver Sénows évepryovuévy (that is, if 
we take this to mean ‘an inspired prayer’ ; if we translate ‘ prayer 
is of might, if urgent,’ it will come under a different head) ; or as 
predicate, e.g. ii. 15 éàv trdpywow NevTropevor, iii. 15 ote ary 7) 
copia &veOev karepxouéwi : (2) standing for a noun iv. 17 eióóTt 
kaXàv TroLetv Kal 7) vrotobvrt, ápapría éaív ‘to one knowing how 
to do right and not doing it there is sin,’ where in classical Greek 
we should at least have had 7d efddte &.T.X., if not TO jw) vroteiv : 
(3) explaining a preceding adjective i. 4 oXóxXpos, év unóevi Xet- 
mopevos: (4) explaining a preceding adverb or adverbial phrase 
i. 17 wav Oopmua dvwbév éotiv, kara(daivov amd To) llarpos, 
i. 6 év mío eu, undév Svaxpiwopmevos, ii. 12 ores AadeiTE es uéX- 
NovTes kpívea Oar: (5) qualifying a verb, either by describing its mode 
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of action, as 1. 14 zreipáterat bro Tis ériOupias EEeAKOpeEVvOS Kal 
deAealopevos, v. 1 kNavoate drXoAVLOVTES, V. 7 ékOéxyerau TOV Kap- 
mov pakpoOvpov ; or by introducing some new consideration, which 
may be causal, as i. 2 wacav yapav 7)y9cacÜ0e ywweokovTes k.T-., 
il 1 po) ylvecOe SvdacKaror ei&óres k.T.X.; Or concessive, as ili. 3 
Ta TAOLATHALKAUTA ÓvTa kai vro üvéuov TKANPODV éXavvópeva uerá- 
yeas (‘though so great’); or may describe the circumstances under 
which the action takes place, as i. 13 pndels metpafouevos Xeryéro, 
i 26 ei ris Soke? Üpmoküs civar wn yadiwwaywyav yAOooay add’ 
araTÓv Kapdiav ; or the accompaniments, sometimes including the 
consequence, as ii. 9 &uapríav épyátec0e édeyyouevor UO TOD 
vomov, i. 22 ui) yiverOe axpoatat povoy traparoyilouevos éavroUs 
(‘ye commit sin and are convicted,’ * be not hearers only and thus 
deceive yourselves ’). 


Aorist expresses priority of time, e.g. i. 12 doKios yevopevos 
Aneta TOV oTépavoy (‘after being tried’), 1. 15 7) éruBupla ovX- 
AaBodoa TikTet ápapr(av, ?) d€ ápapría amoTeNeaÜeica amroKvEt 
0dvarov (‘when it has conceived,’ ‘when it bas come to maturity’); 
when joined with an imperative the aorist denotes that the action 
expressed by it must be done before the action expressed by the 
imperative, e.g. i. 21 dmoOéuevor puTrapiay béEacGe Tov Xoyov (‘lay 
aside filthiness and receive the word’), v. 14 mpocevEacOwcav 
àXeiravres (‘let them anoint and pray’). The prior action may 
be the cause of what follows, e.g. 1. 18 BovAnbels amrex’ynoev 7)uás. 
It may also explain a preceding adverbial phrase, e.g. ii. 21 é& 
épryov éO.kaue0 àvevéykas “Ioadk, i. 25 é£ épyov. éOucavo0) vrro- 
Oefauéyn Tovs dryryéXovs. 


Perfect only found in the periphrastic subjunctive v. 15 7 
TETTOLNKOS. 


Future does not occur. Instead we have the periphrastic uéA- 
Xov Kpiver@Oar ii. 12. 


(b) With article. 


Present as attributive adjective i. 5 wapa tod dudovTos Oeod 
Tüci amos, i. 21, i11. 3, ii. 6, iv. 1, v. 1; as substantive ii, 4 
ü7rov ?) opu?) ToU EVOUVOVTOS BovNeTAL, v. 15 7) eUx) oce TOY káp- 
vovTa, i. 6, 12, ii. 9, 5, iii. 18, iv. 11, 12. Often the reference is 
not confined to present time, but is equally applicable to past and 
future, as in the examples quoted. 
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Aorist. Always used of something which precedes the main 
action: as attribute in ii. 7 T0 Ovoua TO émixAnOér, v. 4 TÀv épya- 
TOV TOV àunoávrov ; as subject i. 25 0 vrapakóvras eis vópov, ii. 13, 
ve LL v. 20. 

Perfect as attribute ii. 0 tovs avOpwrovs ToUs yeyovoras, v. 4 
0 puo00s 0 aduvaTtepnpévos. 


COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


(1) Substantival Clauses. 

(a) Indirect statement. This is never expressed in this Epistle 
by the infinitive, but only by 67; with indicative. 

ór. follows yuweokw i. 3, ii. 20, v. 20; ofda iii 1, iv. 1; opaw 
ii. 24, v. 11 ; Brérrw ii. 22; doxéw 1v. 5; olomaci.7 ; rio Teo ii. 19. 

(b) Indirect question. i. 24 ésreXáQero oroios jv. 


[The direct statement is frequently used in quotations by St. 
James, being introduced once by a pleonastic ó7; in i. 13 Xeyéro 
OT Te.pátouar; but generally appended immediately to the verb 
of saying, as in ii. 9, 11, 23, 18, iv. 5, 13, 15, or to the noun 
ypady, as in ii. 8.] 


(2) Adjectival clauses introduced by relative pronouns. 
Wel noiswi ob 1i551v 519, v. LO: 
(3) Adverbial clauses. 


(a) Causal clause. 


i. 10 kavyac@w...671 mapedevoeTar, 1. 12  uakdápios...Ó0Tt 
Anprpetat, i. 22,23 yiverOe vrou]rai...0r. &owev, v. 8 otyplEate 
/ [:4 » - > / , ^ , ^ 
Kapdlas Ort HryylKev, iv. 3 ov XauBávere StoTL kak&s airetaQe. 


(b) Temporal (a), Local (8), and Modal (vy) clauses. 

(a) i. 2 xapàv 7)y5cac0e Otay cepvmréonre, v. 7, nakpoÜvpóv 
€ws AaBn. (f) i. 4 weTayeTas óvrov 7) opun BoUXerau, iii. 16 ózrov 
Cf)Xos, éxet akatactacia. (vy) li. 20 womep TO ca vekpóv, ores 
Kal ?) Tra TUS. 

(c) Final clause. 

1. 4 1 Utropovn épyov TéXetov éxéro, (va ATE TédELOL, iv. 3 
aiTeioÜe, iva Oamavijonre, v. 9 pu») otevatete, iva pun KpLOnTe, 
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v. 12 je 7d vai vai, iva ph wéonte, V. 16 ebyeo0e Oras 
laOjre. 


(d) Conditional clause. 


ei with pres. ind. in both protasis and apodosis 3. 8 ei vóuov 
TeAe(re KANOS TroLelTe, i. 29, 1. 26, ii. 9, iii. 2, iv. 11 ; with pres. ind. 
in protasis and perf. ind. in apodosis à. 11 et hovevers, yéyovas 
mapaBdrns; with pres. ind. in protasis and pres. imperat. dm 
apodosis cf. i. 5 ev Tus Neirrerat, aireíro, 11. 14. 

édv with pres. subj. in protasis and pres. ind. in apodosis ii. 17 
3j Tío Tis, €ày ui) yn Epya, vekpá éotuv, ii. 14 ví dpedos (éciv) éàv 
mío Ti.w Ayn i$. Éyeiw, li. 15 ; with fut. ind. in apodosis iv. 15 éày 
Kópios O0éXg (al. OerHjon) Cooper; with aor. subj. in protasis and 
aor. ind. in apodosis à. 2 éà» etoédOn, ov Owekp(Omre ; with pres. 
imperat. in apodosis v. 19 éàv vis mravNnOH, yivwoKéTo (al. pres. 
ind. yivwoxete); with perf. subj. in protasis and fut. ind. 4m 
apodosis v. 15 Kav dpaptias 17) Teroinkas apeOncetar. 

batts with aor. subj. in protasis and perf. nd. in apodosis i1. 10 
doTls TOV vópov THPHAN TTAlon O6 €v Évi, yéyovev évoyos. Other 
examples both from classical and Hellenistic writers are given in 
my note. 

ds édv with aor. subj. in protasis and pres. ind. in apodosis iv. 4 
ds €av BovrAnOH hiros eivai, éxy0pós xabiotatar. Other examples 
both from classical and Hellenistic writings given in note. 


Without conditional particle. 


Imperative in protasis followed by cai and future indicative i. 5 
aite(to kai doOnceTat. 


Interrogative in protasis followed by imperative in apodosis 1i. 13 
tis copes év vpiv; Oei£áro Ta Epya, v. 13 KaxotTrabel Tis ; Tpoc- 
evxéc0o. 

NEGATIVES.! 


ov after e( 1. 28 ei Tis axpoatis Aóyov éoTiv kai ov Torys, 
see note. 

ii. 11 ei 06 ov poryeders hovevers dé, see note. 

il. 2 ei Tus €v AOy@ ov mTale after zroXXà vrra(ouev. 

py after ef i. 25 ei tus Ooket Opnoxos eivau pi yadwaywyav 
yA@ooar. : 


1 Cf. W. Schmid Aftticismus i. p. 50, 99 foll., 248 foll., 260 foll. 
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pn with imperative 1. 22 yiverOe vrowral kai ui) àkpoaraí. 

pn with participle in imperative clause i. 5 atre(ro pndéev Gu- 
KplLvomevos. 

pn with participle implying condition iv. 17 eiéoTe kaXóv rrovety 
Kal ua) ToLodyTL dpapTtia éa (v. 

pn with participle in subjunctive clause depending on iva i. 4 tva 
ATE TéXetot EV ugevi NELTrOMEVOL. 

ua) with participle preceded by article ii. 13 7) «picis avéreos TO 
p) Toujoavte éXeos, where the reference is not to a particular 
person but to a class, see Winer p. 606. 

l. 5 aite(t@ Tapa Tod O.Góvros Ocod macaw kal p») dverdifovtos. 
Here we might suppose uj to be used with the participle because 
the principal verb is imperative, as in Luke iii. 11 o éyev dvd 
XuvTOvas ueraóóro TQ ju ExovTe (but this too is better explained 
as generic, not huic qui non habet, but ei qui non habeat), ib. xix. 27 
Tous €xyOpovs uov TovTous Tovs mi) ÜeX5cavrás ue Baciredoat 
ayayete moe (but here too I should rather take it as a clause in 
apposition, referring ro?Tovs to a certain type of men, ‘the fellows 
that would not have me reign over them,’ not simply ‘these men 
who would not’); but I think it is better explained as in 2 Cor. 
v. 21 Tov wn yvóvra ápapríav vmrép uv ápapr(av émoiqoev ewm qui 
non nosset peccatum pro nobis peccatum. fecit, ‘one whose character- 
istic was sinlessness he made sin’; so here, ‘let him ask of God 
whose characteristic it is to give to all without upbraiding.' 

uj interrogative expecting negative answer i. 14 pn dvvatac 7) 
TOTIS Coat avTOv ; lil. 11 pte 7) mnyn...Bpver TO yAUKU ; ii. 12 
bn Svvatat cuKh éXaías vroujcat ; 

ouvte used for ov0é iii. 12 oUre GAUKOY yAUKV TroLHaas Ddwp. 


OTHER ADVERBS AND PARTICLES. 


aye interjectional, not found elsewhere in N.T., occurs in the 
LXX. and classical authors, see note on iv. 13. 

&XXd. In four passages it has its ordinary force of contrasting 
a positive with a negative conception, as in i. 25 o) axpoaTns... 
&XXà Touj]T)s, i. 26, ii. 15, iv. 11. In the remaining passage, 
ii. 18 GXX épei Tis, it appears to have the unusual force of the 
Latin immo, adding emphasis to what has been already said; cf 
1 Pet. iii. 14 GAN ei Kai vráa xovre Sia Óucatoo vv, uakápior, and 
see note 47 loco. 
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d v (see above under subjunctive and compound sentences) is not 
used by our author with the past indicative, though this is common 
enough in other books of the N.T. e.g. Heb. xi. 2, 9, Gal. iv. 15, 
Matt. xi. 21, or with the optative, a construction which is found 
only in Luke and Acts. It is omitted with óeT:s before a sub- 
junctive in ii. 10, and likewise with éws in v. 7. The former 
construction is very rare in the N.T. but is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, both verse and prose: the latter is not uncommon 
in the N.T. and is found in classical poetry and in Aristotle. 
Instead of d» we find éay used with the relative in classical Greek 
as well as in the N.T., see note on ds é&v iv. 4. 

€v Tr € 0 Ü cv, pleonastic use before é« Tay 7)9ovàv iv. 1. 

(T ev a used, as in classical authors, after rp@tov uév without 
an accompanying 8é in iii. 17. 

6m ov, used for 67 or O7rot iii. 4. 

obTcs, generally used with reference to a preceding com- 
parison, as in i. 11, ii. 17, but in ii. 12 explained by what follows, 
oUT@s AaXetre WS puéXXovres kpívecÜa,, seemingly pleonastic in 
ii. 10, where see note. 

@ 8e is used, as in the N.T. generally and in Theocritus and the 
post-classical writers, of place! for the classical évraüa or évOa6de, of 
which the former is not found in the N.T. and the latter only in 
Luke (including Acts) and John. 

jj interrogative, = Latin an, implying a negative answer, iv. 5. 

For yap, 5é, Kat, oov, Te, see Index. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Of substantwe dn agreement with adjective or adjectival phrase : 
v. T €as AaBn Tpoipov kal OwNruuov (veróv), ii. 12 obre áXvkóv 
(bdwp) yAvKD vrovíjaa, Vdwp, iv. 14 T0 THs abpiov (7]uépas). 

Of substantive depending ow previous substantive: v. 14 év To 
ovopaTL (rod Kvpéiov), see note. 

Of subject to verb: 1. 12 dv éarmyyyetXaro (0 Kóptos) rois ayaraow 
avTOv, iv. 6 610 Xéyer (0 Weds), i1. 23 éXoy(a 0n avrà eis O.katooivqv 
(ro vie Tevew understood from previous clause), iii. 8 quoted below 

1 Tt is denied by most grammarians following Aristarchus that the local sense is 
found in Homer and the earlier authors, but in many passages its use seems to 
approach very near to that of our ‘hither,’ e.g. 77. xviii. 392 "Hoeiere mpduor’ de, 


Soph. O. T. 7. @F éXfjAv6a, and other passages quoted in Ellendt's Lex., Plato Prot. 
328 ade adicecOat. 
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under Substantive Verb, 1.5 ev tis Xeírrerau codpias aireíro...kai 
doOnceTat advT@ (copia), (cf. the use of the impersonal in v. 15 Kav 
dpaptias 7 TemomKas adeOjcetar abTQ), iv. 10 razrewce0Te 
éverriov Kvpíov kai (Kvpios) vyrocet tas, v. 11 ovk éBpe£ev eri 
THS yas (0 Geos). 

Of object or adverbial clause: 1.19 tote (roUTo) aderdoi, i. 25 
0 Tapakvwas eis vóuov kai Tapapeivas (év avrà), cf. John viii. 31 
€éàv peivnte ev TO Xóyo TH éuQ aXu00s uaÜwnraí uov écTé, 
2 John 9 4 uévov év TH Sidayh Tov Xpioov. 

Of substantive verb : 1. 12 uakáptos avnp (éaiww) 0s. vrrouévet, il. 
14 and 16 ri O$eXos (écTuv) ; ii. 2 ooros TéXewos àv)5p, iii. 6 7) 
yAGooa Tp, lil. 8 àkaTácTaTov kaküv (5» yAM@ooa éoTww) MET?) 
dod, iii. 13 tis coos év ouv ; 111. 16 dmrou £fjXos, éxet akatactacia, 
iv. l zó0ev uaxau ; 

Of verb governing infinitive: ii. 12 ph O)varaw cuKH éXaías 
ToLnoal ; ovTE &áXvukOv YAUKD (SUvaTaL) ToLHoas [or 1s zrovjoec the 
right reading here 7] 


PLEONASM. 


Of àv1jp, with ddapuyos i. 8 (as in Herm. Mand. ix. 6), waxaptos 
i. 12, katavoodvTe 1. 23, ypucodaxtvNos i. 2, cf. Luke xxiv. 19 
CIncods) éyévero avnp mpodyrys. 

Of dv@Opwmos, with éxetvos 1. 7, with was 1. 19. 

Of the subject of the infinitive: 11.3 tov Ümmov Tods waMvovs 
eig Ta oTowata fáXXouev eig TO TWeiOecOar avTovsS Tiv, 
iv. 4 od« Eyete Sua TO py aiteicOar v üs, iv. 13-15 dye viv oi 
AéyovTes...àvTi TOU Xéyew VMAs. 

Of the possessive pronoun or its equivalents: iv. 1 é« tev dover 
UMO@V TOV cTparevouevov év Tots uéXeatv Luar, see above, under 
Article. 

Of the demonstrative pronoun, added immediately before or after 
the verb, in apposition with a remote noun, for the sake of clear- 
ness or emphasis: i. 23 ei Tis axpoatyns éoTiw...obTOS éEowkev : OF 
introducing an explanatory phrase or noun in apposition: i. 27 
Oppo eia, kaÜapdá, éotiv abro») ézrio kém reo Oat opdavovs. 

Of avtos im other cases beside the genitive: di. 17 etdote kal pa) 
TOLODVTL auapría avT@ éaTív. 

Of deis with gen.: li. Y váca dicis Onpiov Sapagerar, 
common in the Stoic writings, see note in loco. 

Of xapdia with gen.: 1. 26 aratadv Kapdiav éavroU. 
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ORDER OF WORDS. 


(1) of substantive and attribute ; (2) of governing and governed 
nouns; (3) of subject and predicate; (4) of governing verb and 
case; (5) of interrogative particle. 

(1) The adjective generally follows immediately on its sub- 
stantive, as in i. 4 épyov TéXetov, 1. 8 avnp Sirpvyxos, ii. 2 avipp 
xypvcoOakrUALos, ii. 2 éoOATe Xay,mpá, but we find also the 
adjective preceding in i. 12 pwaxdpios avyp, ii. 2 TéXews avyp, 
ii. 2 pumapad éc05r, &c., and always in the case of was. It is 
unusual for the substantive to be separated from the adjective by 
an intervening verb, (except in the case of the substantive verb) 
as in i. 2 órav meipacmots Tepvméonre TotKirols, iv. 6 peifova 
didmow yapwy, ili. 13 yAvKd Tovjoat Vdwp, iv. 12 eis Ear vomo- 
0érgs, v. 17 'HXeías avOpwrros 59v opotomrabns nuiv. In these 
cases the adjective is made more prominent by separation, though 
it is probable that a feeling of rhythm had a good deal to do with 
the departure from the usual order. 

(2) Omitting the genitive of the pronoun, which has been 
already dealt with, we find the genitive placed immediately after 
the governing noun in 50 cases as compared with three in which 
it precedes, the latter being i. 1 Oeo0d 8o0Xos, iii. 3 TOV iter Tods 
yadivovs,1.17 tporis &vock(acua. In one instance the governing 
noun is separated by an intervening verb from the governed, r7» 
yXOccar o)v0el; Oapáca,. dtvatat àvÜperrov, where greater 
emphasis is given to avOpcerov by its position. 

(3) Where the subject (not being a relative pronoun) is 
expressed, it precedes the predicative verb in about 55 cases, and 
follows it in about 20. When the predicate is expressed by the 
substantive verb and complement, the subject precedes the verb in 
about 16 cases and follows in about 8. lI do not here take note of 
cases in which the verb is omitted, for which see E//ipsisabove. As 
a rule the subject precedes the complement (predicative substantive 
or adjective), but we have the following exceptions: i. 26 uratos 
7 Opnokela, i. 27 OpnoKxeia kaÜapà abr écTiv, là. 19 eis écriv 
0 GOeós, li. 6 0 Kdcpos Ths adiKias yj yAOooa kaÜ(crara,, v. 11 
voNUeTAayxvos éavw 0 Kópis. In oblique predication, where 
subject and complement come under the government of a 
causative verb, we find the predicative noun preceding in i. 27 
domtdov éavróv typetv, v. l0 jmó0evyua Xáfere THS Kaxorrablas 
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ToUs mpogyntas: the subject. precedes in 11. 5 6 Oeós é£eXé£aro 
TOUS MTWKOVS TO kKOcjup TXovc(ovs €v míoTei, and in i. 18 
aTekÜnoev nuds eis TO eivau nuas amapxnv. Sometimes an 
adverbial phrase supplies the place of an oblique subject, as in 
i. 2 xapàv nyjoacbe órav mewacogots Tepvmréonre, which might 
have been expressed by x. y. vewpaco ovs or TO Tretpacmols Trep- 
T€ceiv: sometimes of an oblique predicate, as in ii. 1 pa) év 
vpocoToMjui (au éyere THY T(aTw, Which might have been 
expressed 47) zrpooroNQumToÜcav ey. T. 7. 

(4) The verb usually precedes the case it governs unless the 
speaker intends the substantive to be emphatic, as in il. 14 te 
üjeXos éàv qría rw Xévyy Tis éxeiw, Epya 06 ui) Ex, Where Ey vis 
intervening between zíeTiv and its verb gives additional force to 
the former. In this Epistle the verb precedes in 88 cases and 
follows in 32, omitting relative clauses. 

(5) In: interrogative sentences the word which contains the 
interrogation usually comes first, but is sometimes postponed for 
emphasis, as in iv. 12 od Gà tis e£; ii. 21 'Afpaáp...ovk é£ épyav 
edcxarwOn ; ver. 21 “PaaB...ov« é£ &pyev edixarw@On ; 


CHAPTER IX 


ON THE STYLE OF ST. JAMES 


The last chapter contained a survey of the grammatical usages 
of our Epistle. In the present chapter I propose to consider what 
conclusions may be drawn from that survey, as well as from an 
examination of the vocabulary of the Epistle, from the use of 
rhetorical figures, the rhythm and arrangement of words, in refer- 
ence to the Authors command over the resources of the Greek 
language and the distinctive qualities of his style. 

To deal first with any peculiarities of Jnflewion, he adheres to 
classical usage, with the majority of the writers of the N.T., as 
regards the gender of vXo)Tos and £fjxXos, which are sometimes 
made neuter by St. Paul. 

As regards the Future, the reading xepdjcouev is not quite 
certain in iv. 13. It is not found elsewhere in the Bible, but the 
only trace of the Attic cepdav@ is the doubtful reading in 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, while the aor. éxépdnoa is common. Again, ódyoua in 
v. 3 is the only future of éc0í(e employed in the N.T. In the 
LXX. é&oua, and dayouat are both common, and are sometimes 
used in the same passage without any difference of meaning, 
eg. Numb. xviii. 10 dayouas, ver. 11 @ouar, Deut. xii. 20 and 24 
dayopuat, ver. 22 &Gerat, so too Katagayouar and Karédoma. 

As to the Perfect, we find parallels to eiceVjXvOav in John, 
Luke, Paul, and Laconian inscriptions. As there is no instance of 
the 3rd pl either of the imperfect or 2nd aor. in our Epistle, 
there is no evidence to show whether James would have used such 
barbarous forms as eiyocav with John, or zrapeXáBocav with Paul, 
see Hort Appendix, p. 165. 

As to the Imperative, 77 occurs twice in the LXX. and only 
in one other place of the N.T. (1 Cor. xvi. 22). It is also found in 
inscriptions from Asia Minor. xdáov occurs elsewhere in the N.T. 
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only in quotations from the LXX.: it is said to have been used by 
Aristophanes and Menander, but does not occur in their existing 
remains. See below, notes on ii. 3, v. 12. 


I go on now to Syntactical Uses. 


The Article. We found James omitting this, contrary to classical 
usage, where the noun was defined by a pronominal genitive, as in 
i. 26 yadwvaywyav yAOooar éavro), avraràv Kapdiay éavrob, v. 20 
cce Jrvy1v avtov. This license, common in LXX,, is very rare 
in the other books of the N.T. except in the first two chapters of 
St. Luke and in quotations from the LXX, cf. Matt. xix. 28 és 
Opóvov S0€ns abro), Luke i. 10 é« xoiM(ae pytpos avro, ver. 25 
adenreiv dverdos mov, ver. 51 év Bpaxlove avtovd...dvavoia Kapdias 
avtav, Heb. x. 16 ért capdias avTÀv (fr. LXX.), Jude 14 év ayiais 
pvpiáctv avtov. See above, p. clxxxix. foll. 

A similar license found in our Epistle is the omission of the 
article when the noun is defined by a genitive other than a 
pronoun, as in i. 18 dekvUmgoev was Xóyo àXn98eías, 11.12 Sua 
vóuov éXevÜepías KpivecOar, i. 20 opyn avdpos Siuxavocvynv Oeort 
ov épyaterat. This is very common in the LXX. and occurs, I 
think, in all the books of the N.T., especially after a preposition, 
e.g. 1 Cor. i. 1 dua OeArpatos Oeo, ib. ii. 15 tis &yve voüv Kupiov 
vi. 9 @cod Bacirelav, x. 21 rotHpiov Kvpíov, Heb. x. 39 eis vrepi- 
Toinow *rvxfjs, x. 28 aQerácas vóuov Movoéws, xii. 22 monet 
Qcod Làvros, Exxnola TpwWTOTOKMY aroyeypaupévov EV oUpavois. 
The omission of the article with the attribute, as in ii. 8 voor 
Baowrsxov, is less frequent except in the combination wvetua 
&'yiov : we find it however in 1 Pet. i. 23 d:a Aoyou £óvros, 2 Pet. 
li. 5 apya(ov Kocpou ovk égeicato, ver. 8 Wuyny Sixalay égacávt- 
Sev, ver. 15 karaXeírrovres eVÜetav 000v. See above, p. cxcii. foll. 

St. James’ use of the Pronown is more idiomatic than is usual in 
the N.T. I cannot call to mind any other example of tis used, 
like quidam, to soften what might seem a harsh or exaggerated 
expression, as in 1. 18 a@apynv rwa. We have also the double 
interrogative 7AdKov wip HAiKnY DANY avarTe ; and the pregnant 
use of óg Tis =‘ whereas’ in iv. 13, for which compare Acts xvii. 
ll oro: cav evyevéotepor TOV ev Oeccarovixn, oitiwes é0é£avro 
Tov Xoyov x.T.A. ‘in that they received the word, 4b. vii. 53, 
Rom. i. 25, Phil. iv. 3 with Lightfoot's note, Winer p. 209 n. and 
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for examples from classical writers, Isaeus vi. 43 eis robo dvaióe(as 
jjkovcww wate Óveuaprópovv rdvavría ois avrol émpa£av, oituves 
dzréypavrav avtovs k.r.., Xen. Ages. i. 36 fiov dyacOar avTo0, 
ücTis Um ovdevos éxpar505, Ellendt, Lew. Soph. s.v. d. 3. The 
only unclassical use is the modified Hellenistic emphasis on avro 
in ii, 7.=‘is it not they who’? We do not find St. Luke's avtos 
6 for 6 aUTÓs, nor 6s nor zrotog for ríe, as seems to be the case in 
Matt. xxvi. 50, xxiv. 43, Acts xxiii. 34. 

None of the examples mentioned under Number and Gender are 
contrary to classical usages, while some are idiomatic, e.g. dye vOv with. 
plural verb, a use of dye which is not found elsewhere in the N.T. 


Cases.— The use of the Nom. in apposition to an oblique case 
(iii. 8 cv yA@ooav...wecT) tod) is certainly harsh, but admits of 
some explanation, which distinguishes it from the solecisms quoted 
in the note from St. Mark and the Apocalypse. 

Perhaps the point in which our Epistle departs most from 
classical usage is in regard to the Genitive of Quality, such as 
aKpoatis émiAnapovns i. 25, «pyra. Staroyiopav trovnpar ii. 4, 0 
Koc Mos THS dOLK(ag lil. 6. Vorst explains this by the comparative 
paucity of adjectives in the Hebrew language (Hebr. pp. 244 foll.), 
comparing Acts ix. 15 oxetdos ékXoyijes, Heb. i. 9 7 paBdos THs 
evOvTynT0s, Hosea xii. 7 where the Heb. ‘balance of deceit’ 1s 
expressed by £wyós adsxias of the LXX., but in Prov. xx. 23 by 
Cvyüs 80Xtos. 

The only use of the Dative which seems to call for notice here 
is the Hebraistic use of the cognate with intensive force in v. 17 
mpocevyn mpoonvéato. This is found in several books of the 
N.T. but apparently not in St. Paul's writings. 


Prepositions.—The constructions o dos eis uaprÜpiov coat, and 
éXoyía0») eis Suxatoovyyny are Hebraistic and not found in classical 
authors, though common in the N.T., see notes on ii. 23, v. 3. 
The distinction between eis and év 1s never lost in St. James, as it 
is in some of the writers of the N.T. 

émí: used with acc. where we might have expected either the 
simple dat. or dat. with éz/, e.g. ii. 7 after ézucaXetv (cf. 2 Chron. 
vii. 14 é$' ods émixéxAnTtat TO Ovouá mov, Acts xix. 13 óvouatew 
él ToUs Éxovras Ta cveónara TO Üvoua To) Kupiov, but Plato 
Tim. 60 @ yéver képauov émovouákapev, Rep. vi. 493 óvouátew 
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TaÜra TávTa Émi Taís Tod LeyáXov Cwov Oófais, Stallb. on Rep. 
v. 470); v. 14 after rpocevyouar (cf. Mark xvi. 18 ézi àppoaTovs 
xeipas éeTuOncovow, Acts viii. 17, Acts ix. 17, but more usually 
with dat. as in Mark v. 23, vii. 30). 

mpos: for the post-classical phrase vpós oXcyov iv. 14, cf. Plut. 
Mor. 116 A, Justin M. Apol. i. 12 ove div tis Thy kakíav "pos 
OX(yov petro. There is only one instance of zpós with gen. in 
N.T. (Acts xxviii. 34), and six with the dat.; but the acc. is some- 
times used where we might have expected wapa with dat., as in 
Matt. xiii. 56 ai adeXpat vrpós nuas eiatv. 

év: the following are unclassical XaXetv and àXeí$ew ev 76 
óvopa. v. 10, 14, vXovatos. &v río et 1. 6 (where a classical writer 
would rather have used the simple gen. or dat.), cavyacOw év TO 
byes 1. 9 (where a classical writer would rather have used éz), év 
TH yA@oon e/Xorneiv ii. 9 (instead of the simple dat.) These 
uses are shared by the other writers of the N.T. 


Tenses and Moods.—W e have examples of the idiomatic use of 
tenses in the gnomic aorist, i. 11, 24, and the juxtaposition of aor. 
and perf. in 1. 24 xarevógoe kai avedyndvOev and of the pres. and 
perf. in iii. 17 dapaferar kai 6e0áuao Tat. The use of the moods 
also conforms to the classical standard except that the optative is 
absent, as it is also in Matthew, the Gospel and Ejpistles of 
John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse. We 
have no instance in our Epistle of such constructions as iva 
followed by a fut. ind., which we find in John xvii. 2 (va 86c«, 
1 Pet. iii. 1 tva kepónO:jcovra,, and frequently in the Apocalypse ; 
still less of (va with pres. ind. as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 (va d$vototo6e, 
Gal. iv. 17 tva £yXobre, though it is possible that these forms may 
be used by mistake either for pres. subj. or fut. ind. (Winer p. 363). 
A similar license is the use of éay with indic. in 1 Thess. iii. 8 éàv 
bets oT5)kere, Acts vill. 31 éàv uj Tes Odnynoet, Luke xix. 40 éàv 
ovtTot cuiT»)c0vctv, 1 John v. 15 éàv oidapev ; of órav with indic. 
A poc. iv. 9 órav Sécovow, Mark xi. 19 órav éyévero, ver. 25 órav 
otnxete, Mark ii. 11 óvrav éQeopovry. Again, St. James affords no 
instance of unclassical uses of the infinitive, such as éwévero... 
é ety, so common in Luke; nor of the gen. of the article with inf. 
instead of the simple inf. asin Luke xvii. 1 àvévGekróv éotiw tod 
Ta ckávOaXa ui) éXOetv, Acts ii. 11 srezowgkógt Tod Trepvmaretv ; 
nor of tva with subj. instead of simple inf. as in Matt. xviii. 6 
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cuphéper adT@ iva kpeuac07) O05, John iv. 34 éuóv BpOya éaTw 
(va, ro.& TO OéAnma, Luke i. 43 vó0ev uot roOTo (va EXON *) ujjrnp, 
1 Cor. iv. 3 époi. eis €Xayiotov éotw iva bf’ ouv avaxpLOa, or 
instead of the inf. with art. explaining the purport of what pre- 
cedes, as in Phil. i. 9 todT0 tpocevyomar, Wa 1) dryám Teptacevon, 
1 John iv. 17 év tovt@ rereAe(orai v dryám o», va Tappynoiav 
éywpev, or where we should have expected the inf. with wove, 
e.g. Gal. v. 17 tadta addijrors dvríkevrat, iva pry à éày. OédyTE 
mounte, 1 Th. v. 4 oix éaté év cKoTet, va 1 nuépa twas cs 
KXérrTas KATANABN. 

On the whole I should be inclined to rate the Greek of this 
Epistle as approaching more nearly to the standard of classical 
purity than that of any other book of the N.T. with the exception 
perhaps of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author of the latter 
has no doubt greater copiousness, and more variety of constructions; 
he is also occasionally very idiomatic, as in the phrase éua8ev ad’ 
ov ézaÜ0ev v. 8; but while the distinction between m7 and ov is 
carefully preserved in our Epistle, we find in the Hebrews pj used 
incorrectly after éze/, ix. 17 éveil ua) róre (al. note) io xeu, OTE 
£5) 0 dvabépevos, and with the participle, xi. 8 é£2A0ev pur) émioTá- 
pevos, ver. 13 Kata vrío ww àéÜavov pn kopicavres, ver. 27 vría Tet 
catédutrev Alyvsrrov ui) Qo9n0eis Tov Üvyóv Tod Bacidéws (in con- 
trast with James 1. 25). Again, the latter writer is less accurate in 
his use of the moods and tenses than our author. Thus we find the 
aor. with ov7ro in xii. 4, where a classical writer would have used the 
perfect, oUvre uéxpus aluaros avrikaTéa T»Te...kal ékXéNi]a Oe THs 
TapakMjeeos: we find órav with the aor. subj. followed by pres. 
ind. in 1.6 rav váXuv eicavyáryy TOV TPwTOTOKOY eis THY OLKOUMEVHY 
Névet, Where 6tav eicayayn seems to be equivalent to eio dryov: we 
find irregular uses of the inf. in ii. 3 dpynv AaBodca XaXeic au, 
ii. 15 dca vravrüs ToU Civ, ix. 24 eis odpavor eia fjX0ev viv épóavicf)- 
vau TO Trpoc cr Q TOV Oeo, vi. 10 o) yap adiKos 0 Meds éziXa0éo Par 
Tov epyou: we find post-classical uses of the prepositions, e.g. rapa 
after the comparative in i. 4, ii. 8 and elsewhere; e/s used with 
persons, ii. 3 eis pas é9eBavo0n ; eis TO used of the consequence, 
xl. 3 vría Tet voodpev KatTnpTicBat rovs aidvas pyuwatt Oeod eis TO 
Uo) °K hawopévav yeyovévat; amo used where a classical writer 
would have written da with acc. v. 7 eicakovo eis amo THs evrAa- 
Beías; not to mention the use of such a Pauline anacoluthon as 
xiii. 5 adiXdpyvpos 6 TpoTos, apKovpmevot ois vrapoUcuv. 
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I do not of course assert that St. James writes with the same 
facility as St. Paul. The former was evidently a slow and careful 
writer, while the latter speaks as he is moved, without regard to 
accuracy or ornament, in the provincial Greek which was familiar 
to him from childhood. Nor again is it meant that the Greek of our 
Epistle is such as could be mistaken for that of a classical writer. 
There are undoubtedly harsh phrases, such as 1.17 Tpo7rs amo- 
ck(ac pua, 1. 23 T0 zrpóa rov THs yevéaeos, li. 4 KptTal Svaroyropav 
movnpev, and awkward and obscure sentences, such as ii. 1 u7) év 
TpocwrorAnuryias exere THY río Tw TOD Kupíov nudv Incod Xpic- 
Tov THs d0Ens, iii. 6 0 KOapmos THS áOwk(ag ?) yA@ooa kaÜ(craTat 
év Tots uéXeauv v)udv 7) . . . proylfovca Tov Tpoyor THs tyevéceos, 
ii. 12 ur» Svvatae cvkí) éXaías vowdjcat ; ovTE àXvkOv yAUKD 
voca, vowp, also iv. 5, 6, 17. But Schleiermacher and Dr. S. 
Davidson are entirely mistaken when they allege as proofs that 
‘the author was not accustomed to write Greek’ such thoroughly 
idiomatic phrases as i. 2 6tav meipacpois Tepuméanre TotKidoss, 
and the admirably energetic /JovAz0eig in i. 18 (BovrnGeis 
dmeknaev Huds Xóyo adnOeias). Nor can I see that there is any 
ground for stumbling in the use of zropeíaus in i. 11 or of adwexdyoev 
in i. 18. The latter, it is true, is not a classical word, but the 
question is not, of course, about classical, but about post-classical 
Greek, in which this word was of general use. If it is objected 
that St. James uses, in the sense of ‘begetting, a word which 
properly means ‘to bring forth, the answer is that both here and 
in i. 15 the word 1s used metaphorically, and that in the Hebrew 
Scriptures terms properly employed of the mother are used to 
denote God's relation towards mankind. 


VOCABULARY. 


I proceed now to examine the vocabulary of St. James, giving 
lists (1) of the words which are apparently used for the first time 
by him, (2) of words used by him alone among biblical writers, 
(3) of LXX. words employed by him alone among the writers of 
the N.T. It is stated in each case whether the word is classical 
or post-classical, taking the year 300 B.C. as a rough dividing 
line. 


! [n making this list I have been materially assisted by the lists given in Thayer's 
Lexicon and in Studia Biblica, i. p. 149. 
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Thirteen words are apparently used for the first time by St. 
James: see notes i loco. avédeos ii. 13 only in Test. Abr. 16 ; 
dveuitouevos i. 6 only in Hesychius, Schol to Homer and 
Joannes Moschus, 620 A.D.; dmeipactos i. 18 used by Clem. Al. 
and other fathers in the same sense, probably with reference to St. 
James, by Josephus in a different sense; a7ocxíacpua i 17 used 
by Basil (vol. i. p. 17 in Migne P. G.), where he speaks of the world 
as amockiacua Ths 6vváueos ToO Ocob, and Cyril Alex. i. 189 
7rT»vÓv ázockíacga volucrum adumbratam formam ; Sapoviwdns 
in. 15 only found in Schol to Arist. Ranae and Symmachus’ 
version of the Psalms; ó/yrvyos i. 8 and iv. 8, found in the Didaché, 
and quoted from an unknown apocryphal writing by Clem. Rom., 
used by the latter and by Hermas and subsequent writers with 
evident reference to St. James; @pyoxds i. 26 only found in 
Theognostus Can. (fl. 820); sroX$o7Aayxvos v. ll only found 
elsewhere in Hermas; vpoccoXgwrrTeiv ii. 9 only found elsewhere 
in Orig. Proverb. c. 19; mpocwmornpria ii. 1 used also by St. 
Paul and by Polycarp; pvzapía i. 21 found also in Plutarch, &c. ; 
xaMvaryoeryeiv i. 27, ii. 2, used also by Polycarp, Hermas, and 
Lucian; ypvcodaxtinuos ii. 2, not found elsewhere. 

Besides these there are six words used by St. James which do not 
occur either in the LXX. (including the Apocrypha) or in the N.T.: 
po ii. 11 used intransitively by classical writers, transitively, as 
here, by some of the Fathers; évaduos, iii. 7 classical; ejes iii. 
17, cl. and Philo, (edresOé and evzeí0eta occur in 4 Macc.) ; édyjuepos 
i. 15 classical; «ar5j$eua iv. 9 classical and Philo. 

One word e«rófperos (v. 2) is found elsewhere only in LXX., 
Job. xiii. 28, and in Sibyll. Orac. quoted in note. 

The following occur in the LX X. but not in the rest of the N.T. : 
dOudkpvros) il. 17, post-classical and rare in this sense, has a 
different sense in Prov. xxv. 1; axaráoraros i. 8, iii. 8, classical, 
Isa. liv. 11; &Xvxos iii. 12 cl. and in Numb. iii. 12, Deut. iii. 17; 
apaw v. 4 cl. and in Lev. xxv. 11, Deut. xxiv. 19, Isa. xvii. 5; 
amas 1. 5, cl, Prov. x. 105 avoxvéo! post-cl used by Philo and 
4 Macc. xv. 14; aóvorepéo v. 4, post-cl., Polyb., Diod., Neh. ix. 10, 
Sir. xiv. 14; Bon v. 4, cl, Ex. ii. 23; yérws iv. 9 cl, Gen. xxi. 6; 
€ouce 1. 6, 23, cl, Job. vi. 25; éudvros i. 21 cl, Wisdom xii. 10; 
éEéN«o i. 14, cl. Gen. xxxvii 28; éÉmrr5Oevogs ii. 16 cl. and in 
1 Macc. iv. 46, Wisdom iv. 5; éwuAnopovn i. 25, only found besides 


1 Each of these words occurs once in Aristotle. 
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in Sir. xi. 25; éarvotypor iii. 13, cl, Deut. i. 18, &c. ; edapémeva 1. 
11, cl., Ps.1. 2; Oavatydopos iii. 8, cl, Numb. xviii. 22; kaxozra0ía 
v. 10, cl., Mal.i. 13; «ar«óo v. 3, post-cl., Lam. iv. 1; xaroucito iv. 
5, cl, Exod. ii. 21+ ; «evós iv. 5, cl., Isa. xlix. 4; uapaívo 1. 11, cl., 
Job xv. 30; uerdryc iii. 3, 4, c, 1 Kings viii. 48 4-; ueyaXavyéo (or 
peyara avyéw) ii. 5, cl., Ezek. xvi. 50-- (the simple avyéo is class., 
but does not occur in LXX); vopodérns iv. 12, cl. Ps. ix. 20; 
orAoAVEw v. 1, cl, Joel i. 5 + ; opotwors iii. 9, cl, Gen. 1 26 +; 
ONruuos v. 7, cl, Deut. xi. 14 4- ; wapadrayy i. 17, cl, 2 K. ix. 
20; aexpos iii. 11, 14, cl, Gen. xxvii. 84 +5; «roígous i. 25, cl, 
Sir. xix. 18; vpóipos v. 7, cl, Deut. xi. 14; purto i. 6 cl, Dan. 
ii. 35 éppimucev 0 dveuos (where Theodotion has é£2pev), and Philo ; 
one v. 2, cl., Job. xl. 7; raXavrcepéo iv. 9, cl, Mic. ii. 4--; raxvs 
1. 19, cl, Prov. xxix. 20 +3; tpom7 i. i7, cl, Deut. xxxin. 14 + ; 
TpoxXós iii. 6, cL, Ps. Ixxxiii. 13 + ; tpudaw v. 5, cl., Neh. ix. 25 +; 
Drv iii. 5, cl, Isa. x. 17 +; duA(a iv. 4, cl, Prov. xix. 7 +; $Xoy(to, 
iii. 6, cl, Ps. xevi. 3; dpicoe 1. 19, cl, Job iv. 14 4- ; yey ui. 10, 
cl., Prov. xxv. 27 repay 96 xp?) Xoryovs év6o£ovs.! 

Of the unusual words mentioned above it is to be noted that 
some are of a technical nature, connected with fishing, as aveuito, 
pumíto, évaduos, é£éNko, àXvkóv. Possibly the last may have 
been a local expression for a salt spring. Others are connected 
with husbandry, as dudw, fp$o, émiTndeva, KaTLow, pwapaivw 
OvrLmos, rpoipios, céontre, cnTOBpwTos. Others however are per- 
fectly general, as avéXeos, ToAVaTAAYYVOS, aTEelpactos, OpyncKos, 
evmrelOns. Then there are others, very common in classical writers, 
which we wonder not to find used in the other parts of the N.T., 
such as yp, yédws, gore, DAN, ATMS, vrikpos, Ta XUs, XeirreaOac 
‘to be wanting in. In some cases this absence may be due to 
accident, since we find other forms of the same stem commonly 
used. Thus we have many instances of év 7&yei, and we find also 
TAYXLVOS, TAYEWS, TAYV, TáXLov, TayLoTA. In like manner we find 
TiKpla, TiKpaivo, TiKP@s, yerav and xarayeXáv, amXoüs and 
4TXóT9s. There is no mention of forests in the N.T. except in St. 
James, which accounts for $3») not being found: but ypx and éouce 
stand on another footing. For the latter we always have dovos 
&c T; in the other books; and for the former either 9e? (used some- 
times where a classical writer would certainly have preferred x») 
or égeiAw. It appears then that, so far as the use of these two 


1 xpíj is omitted in the Concordances to the LXX. 
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words is concerned, St. James is more idiomatie than the other 
canonical writers, and for the rest that he uses with freedom rare 
words and compounds, all of them correctly formed and some of 
them possibly formed by himself. He is however a purist in 
regard to those combinations of prepositions and adverbs which are 
so marked a feature of late Greek, e.g. óvepA/av 2 Cor. xi. 5, éáma£ 
Heb. vii. 27, éxzráXa, 2 Pet. ii. 3, ao róre Matt. iv. 17, awe vrépvat 
2 Cor. viii. 10, cf. Winer, p. 525. 

Another point deserving notice in St. James, which might seem 
to denote limited acquaintance with the language, is his use of 
general instead of special terms; though, as regards zro:wv and 
didovat, Vorst. (Hebr. pp. 158—163, 167, 59) considers that this 
extended use is derived from the corresponding Hebrew words. 

T 0 L€0 v. &Xeos ii. 13, eipyjvqv iii. 18, duaptiav v. 15, cvKh éXaias 
ov ToLci li. 12, dduKov ov Svvatat yXvkU coca, Vdwp ii. 12, 
Tolnoomen Exel éviavTóv 1v. 13, 7roteiv kaXóv iv. 17, vr. Kad@s 11. 8, 19, 
cf. vrovnr?)s Xóryov 1. 22 srovyri)s vópov iv. 11, roms épyov 1. 25. 

epyáteo ac dpapriar i. 9, ucavoovqv 1. 20, T0 Gok(puov vuv 
Tis TicTews KaTEpyaleTat UTroporny 1. 3. 

NamPavecv. Te Tapa ToD Kupíov i. 7, Tov ctépavov THs £or)s 
1. 12, xpiwa AnprpecOe ii. 1, a(retre Kai ov AawBaveTe iv. 3, Ews 
dv (0 kaprmós) XaBn vpóipov v. T, Uroderywa Xáflere Tors TpodPy- 
Tas v. 10. 

€ X € Lv. 7 UTroj.0V?) Epyov TéXeuov éxéro 1. 4, wn Ev TPOTWTOANL- 
Ariaus éxere THY ría riw li. 1, rio rtv, prya exer us li. 14, 18, vri Tis 
eyes Epya ii. 17 (cf. Clem. R. ii. 6, 9 épya exovtes), Cijxov éxere év 
Th Kapola ili. 14, ézriÜvpueire kal ovd« éxere iv. 2. 

dcddvat. 0 ovpavos veTov CÓcxev v. 18. 


I go on now to speak of the style of the Epistle, as exhibited in 
the writers use of rhetorical figures and of rhythm. Though 
we do not find here the oratorical power of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the rapid and impassioned eloquence of St. Paul; 
though there is no attempt to build up a number of sub- 
ordinate clauses into elaborate periods; yet there is something 
too of rhetorical skill, and at times of idiomatic phraseology 
which is very telling. The sentences are short, simple, direct, 
conveying weighty thoughts in weighty words, and giving the 
impression of a strong and serious individuality as well as of a 
poetic imagination. 


ON THE STYLE OF ST. JAMES cexxi 
Use of metaphor and simile : 


(1) derived from rural life, i. 10 the transitory nature of earthly 
prosperity is illustrated by the flower which withers away and 
loses all its beauty under the burning sun and wind; iii. ll the 
right use of speech is illustrated by the spring which only gives 
forth sweet water, by the tree which produces only its own proper 
fruit; iii. 18 righteousness is a fruit whose seed is sown in peace ; 
iv. 14 man’s life is like a shifting mist; v. 7 patience under 
persecution is inculcated by the example of the husbandman who 
waits patiently for the rains which shall bring the crop to 
perfection; 11.5 a careless word is compared to the spark which 
sets on fire a forest; il 3 as the horse is turned by the bridle, so 
man’s activity is controlled by putting a check on the tongue; 
ii. 8 the tongue is like the deaf adder which refuses to hear the 
voice of the charmer. 


(2) derived from sea and stavs,1. 6 a man who cannot make up 
his mind is compared to a wave driven by the wind and tossed ; 
ii, 4 the control which a man is enabled to exert over his actions 
by learning to bridle his tongue is compared to the steering of a 
ship by the rudder; i. 17 God the source of all light is compared 
to a sun which never suffers obscuration or change. 


(3) derived from domestic life, 1. 15 the development of sin is 
compared to conception, birth, growth and death; i. 18 the renewal 
of man's nature by the reception of the Divine Word is compared 
to conception and birth; i. 23 a careless listener is compared to 
one who gives a hasty glance at a mirror; ii. 26 the relation 
between the acceptance of a dogma and practical goodness is 
compared to that between the body and the animating spirit of 
life; iv. 4 unfaithfulness to God is compared to adultery: 
v. 2 the decay and rust to which stored up wealth is liable is 
a symbol of the disease which eats away the unjust and 
covetous soul. 


(4) derived. from public life, i. 12 the future happiness of the 
righteous is described as ‘the crown of life,’ iv. 1 pleasures are like 
a hostile army encamped in our body, v. 4 wages which are kept 
back cry to God for justice. 
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Paronomasia :} 


(1) It is a marked feature of the writer’s style to link 
together clauses and sentences by the repetition of the leading 
word or some of its cognates: compare i. 3-6 TO Ookipuov TÍ)s 
c íoTeos karepyátera, bmropovi5w 9» 06 ómojovi) épyov 
TÉéXetov éyéro, fva Are TENELOL EV unócvi NELTOMEVOL 
ei 86 Tis NeldweTtae codias, aitel(Tw...aiTEiTw € 
év miatet pndev Staxptvopevos 6 yap Ovakpuvo- 
mevos K.Tr; i. 13-15 pydcis mestpaldpmevos Xeyéro OTL 
amo Qcod wetpdlopar 6 yap Ocós ameipactos eat 
xakQv, T evpáteu 06 avtos ovdéva: Exactos O06 Teipae- 
Taw wre Ths idlas émuiÜvpuias: eira 7 émiÜvyula TiKTEL 
Gpmaptiav, ? 66 àpapTía dmokvet Üávarov; i. 19, 20 
Bpa8)s eig TO ákoüca, Bpadvds eis ópysw Op?) ya 
avdpos Geo) Sixarocvvynv obk épyáterar; i. 21-25 8éfao0e tov 
éudutov Xówyov...yívecÜ0e S& Totntal AOYoU Kai py 
ákpoaTai povov...0Tt El TIS AKPOaATHS NOYoU écriv kai 
oU TOLNTHS...0UK GKpoa T3) s emlAnopMovAs yevóuevos ANNA 
TOLNTHS épyov, obros uakápuios év TH Trot) o ev avTOÜ €o aL ; 
i. 26, 27 ei tis Ookeéi Üpmokós eivat...tovTov ratos 7) 
0puoxeía OÓpmoceía kaÜapà abr: éotiv k.T.N.; li. 2-7 éàv 
elcoéXOn àv)p wpvcoóakrÜMos év EcOHTL Xapmpá, eio- 
EXOn 66 kai TTWYOS EV pvrapd EcOAATL, eTUBAEYyTE SE 
él tov $opobvra THY EcOATA THY Xayumpàv..kai TO 
TTWYX®O ElTNTE k.T.N. ...oUX 0 Deas é£eXé£aro Tos TTwWYOUS 
.. .Upmels 0€ NTLMATATE TOV TT WY OV...01 TAOVaLOL AVTOL EXKOVGLY 
..@UTOL Brachnpovow ; i1. 8-12 the word v ó mos occurs in each 
of these verses; ii, 12 o 0 Tws XaXetre Kal oU T € s vrotetre ; 11.13 7 
«pícis àvéXeos TQ p) voujcavru éX eos," karakavyürat 
éXeos kpíceos; inii. 14-26 Tí heros begins 14 and ends 
16, the phrase ria T (v éx ecv occurs twice, épryy a éx ecv thrice, 
é£ Epywv StxatovdaOae occurs thrice and é« rmictews 
0u.kavoücÓar once, zío rcs is found eight times, and épya 
five times in other collocations, z (c 7e thrice, yo pis épyov 
twice, (7 víoTis) vexpa éorw twice, we have also 76 coma 
yopis mvevpatos vexpov and dSetEov moe tHy motu 
cov..Küyoó cot SelEw «.7.r.; iil, 2-4 ToANMA Traloper 


! T use this term in the loose sense in which it is employed by Schmid in his 
Atticismus, to express the repetition of the same word or root. 
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e » , , , / 7 8 X 
&TavTeg* ei TUS €v NOYH ov m Ta (et, OUTOS SUVATOS y aXuvaryo- 
P. 6 ^ ^ a \ 
yücau. kai óNov TO cÓj,a: ide TOV imTwY TOUS XA&Xt- 
MN , \ , / N [:4 M ^ 
voUg eig Ta cTOuara jfáXXouev kai GrXOV TO cóOpga 
^ see - € 
peTráryojév i600 Kal rà TAOla meTayeTat; li 5-8 7 
^ N /, , / a \ € / ^ e / 
yAOooa mikpoy MENOS écTivy: LOOV NALKOV TUP HALKNHYV 
^ ^ e , ^ 
iAnv àvámTev Kal 7? yX coca TÜp, 0 kócpuos Tis dOuk(ag 7) 
^ Li > ^ , e ^ € / 
yXOÀocca kaÜícraraL. év Tois MENETLY 79UOv..:) $Xowi- 
\ ^ / x , e N ^ 
Covca Tov Tpoxov Ths yevéceos Kal PAoyLComevyN vro THs 
"m^ m e m^ 
yeévvrgs. Tüca Dcus Onpiov TE kai qerewOv EpTETOY TE 
\ > / / \ , ^ / 
re kai évariov Gau áterau kai SedadpacTtat TH PvaeEt 
^ , / ^ AY ^ )6el P , 

T) avOporivy thy OÉ yXÓOccav ovvdels Samacat 
dSvvatae avOpeToar; li 9 év avTH eEvroyovpev Kal év 
^ ^ ^ / > 
auth karapoueÜa...éc« TOV a v ToÜ aTopatos eE€pyeTat evroyla 

I» NY , ^ 
kai karápa; ili. 11-18 ro yXvxk) xai TO TiKpÓv...cvkf) 
^ ^ > ^ \ 
&Xa(as, djreNos TUKA...dXUKOV yRUKD...e6 Ci) Nov TLK POY 
» \ 3 , 5, » el e / » 
éxere Kai épuiÜ(av...o0k &orw abr 9 copia avwberv 
karepxopévn...0vov yap CíjXos Kal épuiÜ (a, áxaracTacía... 
7 66 ávoOev codoía TPATOV uév ayy éavw, ETELTA EL pm- 
\ ^ ^ x / 
VLKN, MET! KapTaV ayabav...capTos O6 SiKaLoctYns év 
^ ^ E , 
elpynvn onmelpetat Tois vroio0ctv eip9v9v; iv. 1-3 v ó0ev 
TONE MOL Kal vróÜev wayat; ovK évreÜÜev Ex TAY ? 6ovÀv 
^ 14 \ x SY > 
..maxecOGe kal Todkepette. ovK éÉxere Ola TO pH al- 
rTeioÜav aiTette Kal ov AapPavete Qu0TL kakds AiTEia Oe, 
(va év rais 7Oovats daravnonte; iv. 4-10 2? óiX(a TOD 
, ^ ^ ^ \ 5 
kócjov éxyOpa Tod Ocoi: ds éàv oov BovrAnOyn íXxos 
5 ^ , ^ ^ € N 
eival TOD kóc Lov éxyO0pós TOV Deod kaÜ(icrarat...o0 Meds 
4 , ^ 
Umepnodvois GVTLTATTETAL, TATELVOLS O6 Oi0ootv xápu: 
e , "5 ^ ^ > / ^ ^ \ 
uToTayntTEe obv TQ GQOeg..éyyícare THO QOecd kal 
> / ers 50 3. £7 EK / LC 1 19 
éyyíceu bpiv...Taa euveo nre évomiov Kupiov; iv. 11, 12 
\ ^ € ^ 
M) KaATaNANELTE àXAMjAov AdEAHOL: 0 karaXaXÓv 
> ^ ^ / N \ ^ ^ 
&O6eNoo0 9?) Kpivwv Tov adekpov abro karaXaXei 
F \ \ be 
voy,ov Kal Kpivel vOpov e 66 vóuov kpívets OUK ei 
\ , > \ fe . 4 
TOLNTHNS VOMOV àXNMà kpumT?)s. Els éortv VOMOOETHS Kal 
, A ^ be / = € / ^ , E » 
KptTns cU oe Tis ei, OK piv ov TOv TANGIOD; Iv. 13217 ad pov 
N ^ , /, / 

..T0 Ts GAUPLOV, TOLHTOMEDY...TOLHTOMEV, $auvo- 
/ > ^ , \ 
pévo9..aóavitouévy, Kkavyacbe...navynots, Kadov 

^ ^ € 
TOLELV...TOLOUYTL; V. 9-ll 6 dpyvpos karíoTau kai o ios 
4 N tf ^ 
payeTartascapKas...wakpoOupynaoate wo TAS vr apovaoías 
^ / ^ 
ToU Kvupiov..uakpoÜvuàv...uakpoÜvpu9care kai 
€ ^ e e / ^ 
upels, OTL 7) Tapovcoía TOD Kuplou nyyxev. pn oaTevátere 
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iva uj) kpuO fjr e Sov 6 KpLTHS mpo TOv ÓvpOv Éorrkev: UTO- 
Seuypa Xáflere THS na kpoÜOvyplas ToUs TpopyTas: waxapiCopev 
rods Ümogueivavras THY UTopmovynv 'lo rkobcare; 
v. 17-20 -pocevxf mpoonótaro Tod py BpéEat, xai 
oük EB pe£ev...kai Tadkw m poa ó£aco...cáv Tis TWNAVNOH 
kal ém io TpéNrm vis abróv, ywooneTe OTL 0 émio Tpésras 
ápapreXóv ék v Xávc:s 0000 avToD ccce Wuyny. 

I have quoted all the examples of the recurrence of a word or 
stem under one head for convenience sake; but it will be easily 
seen that the recurrence is not always due to the same cause. It 
is partly owing to the preference for short sentences, which require 
the noun to be repeated for the sake of clearness; whereas in a 
complex sentence the relative pronoun or some connecting particle 
might have answered the purpose. But it is plain that the 
repetition is often intended to give emphasis, as in 1.19 Bpadvs, 
ii. 6, 7 adtol, iii. 6 G$Xoyítovaa—dXoyiCouévy, M. 7 Gauáterat kat 
8e0Gpaoat, iii. 9 év abf), iv. 1 vró0ev, iv. 12 adeXpos and vopos, 
v. lY mpocevyn wpoonótaro. It is probable however, as we may 
judge from the following section, that the recurrence of the same 
sound was in itself pleasing to the writer and contributed, along 
with his love of definiteness, to produce repetition, where there is 
no special reason to be found in the circumstances of the case. 


Alliteration and Homoeoteleuta: 


With the letter d: 
1. 1 d00X0s rats SwWdexa $vXais raís év TH Suactropa. 
1, 6 aíre(re 066 pndév dvaxpivopevos, 0 yap Staxpivomevos 
EOLKE KAVOWVL. 
il. 16 pr) ddTe 06 Ta érriTHSeLa. 
li. 8 77v 66 yA@ooay ovdels Sawacar SivaTaL. 
d and p: i. 21 610 dzroÜéuevot zácav pvrapíav kai vepwoeíav 
kak(as ev mpaiitynts 6é£ac0e Tov Éujvrov Xóyov TOV 
Ovrvápevov &.T.À. 
p: 12 mácav xapav 7y5cacOe Stay Tetpacpois cepi- 
7réare TOLKIAOLS. 
1,17 vráca 6001s árya07) ka wav dopnua TéXetov. ..àmró 


^ \ ^ , [3 
Tov TaTpos TOV PwTwY, Tap à ovk €v, rapaXXamy?) 


7) rpo7rjs àzrock(acpa, cf. also i. 3, 11, 22, iii. 9. 
p, LU th: 1, 24 amedyrvOev kai émeXáQero. 
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|: i. 4 TéNetov, TéXELOL, ONOKANPOL, NELTOMEVOL. 
? 

LE ^ ^ e \ > , ^ , 

il. 4 zAoía THALKADTA...UTO avéuov ckXn9pov éXav- 
VOMEVA METAYETAL UTO éXax(aov THOANLOU OTD... 
BovxrerTat. 

ose a \ n , X \ , > ^ 

in: M. 5 uukpov jeXos €ortv kat MEyaNa avxet. 
k: i. 26,27 Soxe? Opnokos eivat, yadXwayoyov yAOooay 
, ) / 
...Kapó(av. ... Ópgakeía | kaCapà ...évia késr rea at 
x?jpas...do7riXov éavrÓv THPELY dm TOU KOT MOU. 

i. 3 káÜov ME KANDS. 

iv. 8 ca@apicate yelpas...ayvicate kapó(as. 

=o e \ ef N , / / \ > 

^, 5, 0: M. 10 oats yap oXov TOV vouov THPHAN, TTaicn 06 év 
Evi yéyovev srávrov évoyos. 


Alliteration is the more marked when it affects the prominent 
words as in i. 21 610...dé€ac0e...duvapevov. 
Sometimes we have the recurrence not of one letter only but of 
a syllable, as in v. 2 0 TAovdTOS céonTev, rà (uária onToBpwTa 
yyéyovev, ii. 4 oU Ote p ( Onte kai ééveaOe x p v rai GuaXory.o uv, i, 24 
cited above; or of several syllables (ouotoréXevra) as i. 7 àveguto- 
uévo Kal pvmitouévo, i. 14 éfeXkóuevos kai OeXeatópevos, ii. 16 
Oepuaivec0e kai xXoprá£eo0e, ii. 19 vioTeVovoiww kai jpíacovauw, 
iv. 9 raXawvroprjcare kai TevO:jcare Kai kXabaare, v. 5 étpudn- 
cate kai éomatadyoate, v. 6 Katedixdcate, éhovetcate, iii. 17 
adLdKpLTos, üvvmOkpiTOS, V. 4 TOY &pyaávrov...ràv OEepicayTor, 
12 obres XaXevre kai obres Troveite. Sometimes there is a 
recurrence of the same preposition in compounds, as azo in i. 15, 
and i. 18 dzrekinaev...amapxjv, Tapa in i. 25 6 66 mapakt was 
eig vouov kai Tapameivas, and i. 17 wap’ @...7apadrayn. 
This similarity of sound is often used to mark a correspondence or 
give point to an antithesis, as in 1. 10, 11 where the former sentence 
ends with zapeXe)cera,, the latter with papavOyjcerat, v. 2,3 0 
7Xobros ÜDuQv...0 xpvcós vuav. Often this is combined with 
balancing of clauses (ic0&eXa) as ini.19 Tayds eis TO àioó- 
cat Bpaóvs eis TO XaXfjoa, iv. Y VTOTaYNTE TO 
Ocd, avtictnTe 56 TO StaBorgw, iv. 8 kaÜapícare 
xeipas &ápapTOoXoi kal ayvicate Kapdias Dina 
1 15 7 emp Ugo Fu Nia Boro aus TUKTEL ApmapTiay, 1) 
66 dwaptia àámoTeXNeoÜetica ámokvet OdvarToy, i. 
13 wopevoóueÜa eis thvde T)v TOdkW Kal c ouw»coyuev 
€«ei éviavróv kal é um opeva óueÜO a Kal Kepdycopmev. The 


p 
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frequency of these parallels in St. James does not require us to 
suppose that he had been trained in the use of their figures of 
speech by the Greek rhetoricians, but is probably to be traced 
to his familiarity with Hebrew poetry, which is founded on the 
principle of parallelism.! 


Asyndeton : 


This figure is most commonly used in enumeration (1) and 
antithesis (2). Of the former we have examples in Hi 15 ovx 
got abtn 4 copia dvaber karepxouéwm], GANA Erriyevos, ux LK 1), 
Satpovewdnys, and 17 y dvabev copia mpaTov mév wyvyn éaTw, 
érevta elpnvikn, E@LELKHS, EVTELONHS, peo?) éXéove Kal 
KapTov ayadav, àÓvákpiros, avuToKpLTos, 1.19 Bpadds 
els TO NaAHoa, [9 pa 80s eis opyny, v. 6 kareü.kacare, € ove v- 
cate Tov Oíkavov. Of the latter we have an example in the 
verse last quoted, éfovedcate tov dixatov being followed by ov« 
avTitdocetat viv, where it would have been more usual to 
insert 6 5é before ov«; also ini. 19 tayds eis TO axovcat, B p a- 
Svs eig TO AaAHoaL, i. 27 emicKxémTecOar dppavodrs Kat xjpas, 
uowtXov éavróv Tnpely, li. 13 1) yàp Kplows avéXeos TQ) 2) 7r0uj- 
cate éAeog" KATAKAVYATAL éXeos Kpicews, where again we 
might have expected 70 dé &Xeos KaTaxavyata. But the writer 
also uses asyndeton to express a result, iv. 2 oU &yere: $ovevere (or 
$Oovetre if that is the true reading)...ov dvvace émwrvyeiv 
ix ea Oe. 


Rhythm : 


I have mentioned that St. James makes no attempt at elaborate 
periods. There are I think only two sentences in his Epistle which 
exceed four lines: one is ii. 2-4, where the construction is clearly 
defined, éàv eicéXOn dvr?p wpvcoOakTÓMLos...cicéAÜ: O8 Kal 
TTWXOS...eTUBAEYTE G6 émi Tov dopobvra...kai elmnte... 
Kal TO TTWYO evmyre...oU OLekpiÜmre év éavrois; the other 
(iv. 13-15) dye vóv of Xéyovres Xjpepov mopevoomeOa...olTiveEs 
obk émiatace...avti Tod Xéyew '"Eàv ó Kupics Oédn, Sooper 
&.T.X. contains, it is true, an anacoluthon, but the mind is not kept 
in suspense; each clause is intelligible in itself On the other 
hand, we find sentences of ten lines in the Ist epistle of Peter, of 


n See Jebb's Sacred Literature, Lond. 1820, in which James i. 9, 10, 15, 17, 22, 25, 
iii. 1-12, iv. 6-10, v. 1-6, are analysed as specimens of parallelism. 
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twelve lines in the epistle to the Hebrews, and of more than 
twenty in the epistle to the Ephesians. The complexity of the 
sentences in these epistles and in St. Paul's writings generally 
arises from the accumulation (1) of relative clauses, one depending 
on another, as in Col. i. 24-29 óvép tod capatos avtod, 6 éco 7) 
exkrAnola, nS  éyevóugv  Otákovos...rois  ryíoug avtov, ols 
HOéAnaEV O Kópios yvopícau Ti TO vXoÜTos Tis Oófms...0 éoTLV 
Xpiotos...0v nels KatayyédXXouev...eis 0 Kal Komi, (2) of 
participles, including genitives absolute, as in Heb. ix. 6-10 rovrov 
06 oUTwS kareokevaauévov...cicíaciv ot (epeis TAS RaTpElas 
€TLTENOUVTES.. TOUTO SNAOUYTOS TOD TVEUMATOS...eTL THS TMPOTNS 
oKknvas éxovons  Táfuw...ka0' i Ovoiar mpocdpépovtar ur) 
Ouvapevat TeNEL@GaL TOv NaTpevovTa, Col. i1. 13-15 cvvefwotroincer 
nuas avTO, xapuwcápevos TA mapamTOuara, éEarelbas TO Kal 
»pv xELpoypadov...Kal avTO ?)pkev €x TOD uécov TPOTHrAWCAS... 
ATEKOUTAMEVOS...Kal éOevypáruoev...Üpuau[8eUcas avTovs, (3) of 
prepositional phrases, as in Eph. i. 3 eUXoyyjrós 0 Oeds ... 0 eXoyyrjcas 
nas év Tác evroyia év Tois Éwovpavíots év Xpict@, Kalas 
éfeAéfaro Huds ev ajbrQ mpó KaTtaBodhs Kocpmov, eivau nmas 
dpeuovs KATEVO®TLOV avTod év dyámy Tpoopicas "uds ELS 
viobeciav Sta “Incod eis avTov, KaTa THY eüOok(av...ei 
érauov Tfs XYapLTOSs Hs éxyapírocev Huds év TO HyaTnMevo, év 
@ éxomev THY ATrONUTPWOW SLA To) aiparos avTOv, THY apecw 
TOV TAPATTWMATOV, KATA TO TAOVTOS THS xápvros avTOD, "js 
ézepícaevoev eis nuds év Tdon copia...yvwpicas TO pvoT)puov 
...& & T à THY eüOok(av aVTOD ?)v qrpoéÜero EV AUT@ ELS oikovouav 
...advakepararwoacba, Ta mávra év TO XpirO, TA ETL Tots 
ovpavols kai Ta ETL THS yfjs Ev avTQ, €v à K.T.r. This sentence 
may stand as an epitome of the other ways in which St. Paul fills 
out his sentences : e.g. (4) with nouns in apposition, as 77)» dóectv ; 
(5) with epexegetic infinitive, as eivau uds, àvakeQaXauocaoc 0a. 
St. James, on the other hand, never doubles the relative, never 
uses genitive absolute, does not accumulate prepositions, or use the 
epexegetic infinitive—in a word, never allows his principal sentence 
to be lost in the rank luxuriance of the subordinate clauses. 
This appears plainly from the following statistics. The number of 
simple sentences, ie. sentences having no subordinate finite verb, 
in the Epistle is 140 according to my reckoning. I include in 
this all co-ordinate clauses. The number of sentences with a 
single subordinate clause is 42, I include here subordinate clauses 
p 2 
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of direct narration; but, where a subordinate clause contains two 
or more verbs under the same government, as ii. 10 oerte 7T9p»on 
...rra(a7 óé, I only reckon one clause. The number of sentences 
with two subordinate clauses is 7. They are the following: 1. 2, 3 
xyapàv nyncacbe, órav 7epuvréamre...yweoxkovTes OTL TO SoKipLOV 
karepyáterau. wropovny, ii. 2-4 éav eicéX0m...kai evmyre Xv 
KáÜov...oU SuexplOnre ; ii. 8 ei vóuov TeXeire KATA THY ypadjyY 
"Ayarnoes.. KaN@s Troveite, li. 15, 160. éàv...eimy Tus “Trrayete... 
tl ddedos; iv. 3 oU AapBavete OióT. KaK@s aireioÜ0e, ipa... 
datravnonte, v. 19 édv Tis TAAVNO...yww@oKETE OTL oce Wuxi. 
The following three sentences have three or more subordinate 
clauses: i. 12 uakdptos 0s bropéver...6Ts AnpapeTat TOV aTépavov 
ov émnyyelXato, iv. 5, 6 Soxeite OTL kevOs réyer llpós POdvov 
erimo0et TO TveÜua 0 KaTeKLcev év Hnuiv; iv, 138-15 dye vüv oi 
Aéyovres Xuepov TropevaójeÜa...otrwves ovk ém(oTaoÜe Ta THS 
avptoy...avTl Tov Xéyew 'Eàv o Kóptos 0£N2 Crcopev. 

Short however as are the sentences of St. James, they are, I 
think, better formed and more rhythmical than are to be found 
elsewhere in the N.T. except in the 15th chapter of the Ist 
epistle to the Corinthians. To my ear there is something of the 
Miltonic *organ-voice' in sentences such as! i. 11 àvéretXev yap 
0 Hos ody TO Kavowri| Kal éEnpavey Tov xoprov| Kal TO dv0os 
aUTOÜ Éfémecev | kai ?) ebmpézeia Tod TpoTwTOU avTOD aTr@NeTo || 
ovTws Kal O0 "rXobvcios|év Tais mopelats avToU | uapavOnceTaL 
1. 13 poets | re«patópievos | Xeyéro | (OTL) aro Oeod | re«pá£opa || 
0 yap Ocds | &me(paaós éc Tw. kaxóv | vrewpáter 66. abrós | ovdéva|, 
11. 17 7) 66 dvwbev codia| mpatov uv ayvyn éavw | émrevra. eipyvueij | 
erteukijs | evmrerOnjs | neo r1) EXéove kal kapmràv ayabar || à&.árpuros | 
avuTroxptTos|, i. 21, 25-27, iii. 6-9, 15, 17, 18, iv. 13, 14, v. 1-6. 
The weight and harmony of the rhythm seem to depend partly 
on the balance of clauses, partly on the recurrence of sounds, 
partly on the length of syllables, as in cavcwn, é&jpavev, rpoce- 
Tov, à7re(paa ros, and partly on the careful selection of the closing 
words, cf. wapavOncetat, reipatouat above, 8eXeatóuevogs i. 14, 
amocklacpa i. 17, ratos 1) Opynoxeda 1. 26, érnyyelNato rots aya- 
maa avTOv (where observe the alliteration in 7 and p) ii. 5, wear?) 
Lod Oavarnpdpov iii. 8, émiyetos, Nrvyuei), Sarpmovi@dys iii. 15, àav- 
Loner iv. 14, Kupiov Xafao0 eicedjrvOav v. 4. 
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_ ! I have divided the sentences so as to show what seem to me the natural pauses 
in reading 
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St. James employs this strong weighty rhythm in poetical and 
prophetical passages, such as we find chiefly in the Ist and 3rd 
chapters and the beginning of ch. v. In argumentative or col- 
loquial passages, such as we find in chapters ii. and iv. and tbe 
latter part of chapter v. the rhythm employed is very different, 
generally plain and unlaboured, and often crisp, sharp, abrupt, 
running much into interrogations, as in li. 14 Tí dferos aderdol 
jov éàv iat Xéyy Tis Éxew, Epya Se ui) yn ; p) Ovara 7) 
qría Tis c@aat avTOv ; v. 19 kakomraÜet Tis €v bpiv ; sposa evxéa Oo: 
evOupel Tis ; NraAMéro. 

If we are asked to characterize in a few words the more general 
qualities of St. James' style, as they impress themselves on the 
attentive reader, perhaps these would be best summed up in the 
terms, energy, vivacity, and, as conducive to both, vividness of 
representation. By the last I mean that dislike of mere abstrac- 
tions, that delight in throwing everything into picturesque and 
dramatie forms, which is so marked a feature in our Epistle. "This 
is seen partly in the use of metaphorical expressions of which I ; 
have spoken above. Thus the thought of an undecided character 
calls up the image of some light object tossing on the surface of the 
wave; the development of sin in the heart and life takes the form 
of the birth and growth of a living creature; the conviction pro- 
duced by the Word is figured by the reflexion of the face in the 
mirror and so on. And often the figure becomes more realistic by 
the way in which it 1s introduced, as an actual narrative of a past 
event: soin 1.11 of the withering of the flower, in i. 24 of the 
man looking into the mirror, ‘he beheld himself, and is gone, and 
straightway forgot what manner of man he was! In like manner, 
abstract qualities are exhibited in concrete shape. Is it respect 
of persons, or an unreal profession of philanthropy which calls for 
rebuke? St. James at once dramatizes the scene; particularizing 
the place—the synagogue; the persons—the rich with his fine 
clothes and gold ring, the poor in his shabby attire; the opposite 
treatment of the two—the fawning on the rich od xdá0ov ó8e 
&aXos, the supercilious neglect of the poor od o0; éxei i) kátov 
vo TO UTo700.0v nov. With a similar fine irony he paints the 
behaviour of the soi-disant philanthropist, ‘If a brother or sister 
be naked and in lack of daily food, and one of you say to them, 
Go in peace, be ye warmed and filled, and yet ye give them not 
the things needful to the body ; what does it profit?’ Even error 
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of doctrine receives the same dramatic treatment, e.g. i. 13 ‘ Let 
no man say when he is tempted ó7 azo Oeo) mretpafopar’; and so 
in ii. 18 foll. where the vanity of faith without works is exposed; 
and iv. 13 foll. where the worldly feeling on one side, and the reli- 
gious feeling on the other, are embodied in the contrasted speeches, 
‘To-day or to-morrow we will go to this city, and spend a year 
there, and trade and get gain, and again ‘If the Lord will, we 
shall live and do this or that. In further illustration of what I 
understand by the quality of vividness I will only instance the 
frequent reference to examples, such as Abraham, Rahab, Job, 
Elijah; and the personification of the Law in iv. 11, of the Tongue 
in iii. I—8. Suffice it to say that it pervades the whole of the 
Epistle, and is markedly seen in the detailed particularity of the 
descriptions, such as that of the oppression of the rich in v. 1—6. 
All this tends to give vivacity and energy to the style. Other 
causes of vivacity are the appealing à6eX$oí pov, and the very 
frequent use of interrogation and of the imperative mood. It is 
scarcely worth while to quote, but I will just refer to v. 13 ‘Is 
any among you suffering? let him pray. Is any cheerful? let 
him sing praise. Is any among you sick? let him call for the 
elders of the Church': for the imperative, compare i. 2 and 
following verses, vücav xapàv 7 y54cac0e—rf O6 v-ouor) épryov 
TÉéketov éxyéro—aireíro-—ui) oiéaÜo—xavxyác0c. Compare too 
the sudden apostrophes, u7 vzXavác0e—icoTe—áàkovaare—ÜOéXets 
86 yuOvar—Prémers—opate—ide—idov—arye vuv. 

In specifying energy as the prominent feature of St. James' 
style, I mean that, whatever he says, he says forcibly, with the 
tone of one who is entirely convinced both of the truth and of 
the importance of the message which he has to deliver. He 
wastes no words; he uses no circumlocution; at times, as in ii. 
l, he even becomes obscure from over-condensation; he pays no 
more regard to the persons of men that did Elijah or John the 
Baptist. We feel, as we read, that we are in the presence of a 
strong, stern, immovable personality, a true pillar! and bulwark 2 
of the Church, one in whom an originally proud and passionate 
nature, richly endowed with a high poetical imagination and all a 
prophet's indignation against wrong-doing and hypocrisy, is now 
softened and controlled by the gentler influences of the wisdom 


1 Sridos, Gal. ii. 9. 


? *Oblias' in Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.E. ii. 23. 
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which cometh from above. Still in its rugged abruptness, in the 
pregnant brevity of its phrases, in the austerity of its demand upon 
the reader, in concentrated irony and scorn, this Epistle stands alone 
among the Epistles of the New Testament. Take for instance the 
language used of those who place their reliance in the holding of 
an orthodox creed, ov miatevers OTL eig éo riv 0 Beds: KAADS vrotets- 
Kal rà Oauuóvia Tio TeÜovoiv kai dpiccovo.: compare this, not 
with the writings of a weakling lke Hermas, whom some have 
ventured to name in the same breath with St. James, but with the 
writings of St; Paul himself. The flashes of irony, which break 
through St. Paul's splendid vindication of his apostolic authority in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, seem passionless and pale, 
contrasted with the volcanic energy which glows beneath the denun- 
ciations of St. James. Or take the woes pronounced on the rich 
in the fifth chapter of our Epistle: would it be possible to find 
anywhere a nobler example—I will not say of Demosthenie, but 
of Hebraic 8ewóT9s, than where the rust of the unused coin is 
first made to witness to the defrauding of the labourer, and then 
avenges his ill usage by eating away the heart of his oppressor? 
And what energy there is in the pathetic close, cateducacate, 
é€dpovevoate Tov O(katov: oUk üávrvTáacerat Upiv ! 


CHARTER 
Dip St. JAMES WRITE IN GREEK OR IN ARAMAIC ? 


In the First Series of Studia Biblica, p. 144 foll, Bishop John 
Wordsworth adduces the following arguments to show that our 
Epistle was probably written in Aramaic:'—(1) This was the 
language usually spoken by our Lord. (2) It was used by St. 
Paul in his address to the mob of Jerusalem. (3) We are told by 
Papias that the Gospel of St. Matthew was originally written in 
Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) and interpreted by each as he was able? 
(4) Papias also states that St. Mark acted as interpreter to St. 
Peter, and Glaucias, claimed by the Gnosties as the teacher of 
Basilides, is named as another interpreter of the same Apostle? 
Jerome takes it for granted that the Epistles of St. Peter were 
not originally written in Greek, and thinks that the difference 
between them was due to the employment of different men as 
interpreters. (5) Some of the Fathers supposed the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to have been written in Hebrew. Josephus wrote 
his book on the Wars of the Jews in ‘his national language’ and 


1 According to Wold. Schmidt (Lehrgehalt d. Jakobus-Briefes, p. 10) the Aramaic 
origin of the Epistle had been previously maintained by Faber (Obs. in epist. Jacobi 
ex Syro, Coburg, 1770), Schmidt (Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in IN. T., Giessen, 
1818), Bertholdt (Znleitung, Erlangen, 1819). - 

? Eus. H.E. iii. 39 Mar@atos wev oiv “EBpald: diarenT@ Ta Adyia cuveypalaro, Npun- 
vevoe 0 auTa ws Hv SuvaTds ExacTos, K.T.À. 

3 Eus. ib. Mdpkos Epunvevths Ilérpov "yevóuevos boa euvnudvevoer axpiBas &ypaver, 
Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17, p. 898 6 BaciAe(óns kàv TAavkíav éemvypdonra Si8doKadov, 
@s avxovow avdtol, rbv Ilérpov épumvéa, K.T.A. 

* Hieron. dd Hedibiam ep. 120, 12 Denique et duo epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque verborum. Ex quo intelligimus pro 
necessitate rerum diversis ewm usum interpretibus. Bp. W. suggests that, if Glaucias 
was the translator of the Second Epistle, this might account for the doubt as to its 
canonicity. 

.5 See Clem. Al. ap. Eus. H.E. vi. 14 rv vpbs 'EBpaíovs émirroAhy IlaóAov uiv 
elvat pnot, yeypapbar de 'EBpaíois 'EBpauwfj pwvi, Aovkav dé pidotiuws adthy pebep- 
pnvevoaytTa exdovva rois “EAAnow, also Jerome and others cited in Alford’s Prolego- 
mend, Vol. iv. 1. p. 76. 
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sent it to the ‘upper barbarians,’ whom he explains to be the Jews 
beyond the Euphrates, &c.; he afterwards made a translation into 
Greek, ypnodpevos tice mpos THY “EXAnvida hovijy cvvépyos. 

The Bishop considers that these parallels make it probable 
a priori that the Epistle was written in Aramaic. He supports 
this conclusion by the assumption that St. James could not 
have written such Greek as that in which the Epistle has come 
down to us, containing, as it does, many words with classical rather 
than biblical associations, and implying a wide range of classical 
reading.” 

‘This rich vocabulary is not unlike that which may have been 
possessed by a professional interpreter, but is very remarkable if 
we attribute it to an unlearned Jew writing perhaps the earliest 
book of the N.T-' 

Lastly the hypothesis of an Aramaic original is supported by : 
comparison between our present Greek text and that which must 
have been the parent of the Corbey version (pp. 136-144). The 
most remarkable of these divergences are the omission of Ts 
miotews in i 3; the translation of Tpozís aockíacua by 
‘modicum obwmbrationis’ (- pom? damocktácpaTos) in i. 17; 
blasphemant in bono nomine for Bracdynpodat TO kaXóv Óvoua 
ii 7, whieh Bp. W. compares with v. 10 and v. 15, where the 
genitives THs xaxoraÜ0(as and THs mictews are also expressed by 
prepositional phrases, de malis passionibus, in fide, such as might 
be used in Hebrew or Syriac; exploratores for tods áryyéXovs 1i. 25 
as in the Syriac and other versions ; e£ lingua ignis seculi iniquitatis 
for xal 7) yA@ooa mip ó kócpos THs àOuk(as li. 6, where the 
Peshitto has *the tongue is a fire; the world of iniquity is as it 
were a wood’; fornicatores for uovyaM(8es iv. 4 agrees with the 
Peshitto ; inconstans for axatactacia iil. 16, and frater for adedpoi 
iv. 11, are said to be easily explicable as renderings of the same 
Hebrew word. Qui araverunt for tov apnoavtor v. 4, frequens 
for évepyoupévn v. 16, the omission of kevàs, and the translation 


1¢. Ap. i. 9, B. J. Prooem. 1. 

2 This argument is founded on certain lists of words, which I found very helpful 
in drawing up my own lists in Ch. IX. They contain however some inaccuracies : 
e.g. among ‘classical non-Septuagint words’ we find aAvkdés, dudw, amoKvew, 
which occur either in the O.T. or Apocrypha in the passages indicated in my list ; 
we find also 86jvxos, which, as far as I know, is never used in profane Greek of any 
epoch, and fumapia, for which the earliest authority is post-classical. To the ‘very 
rare words’ should be added émaAnopovh, roAvoTAaYXVOS, TOOTWTOANMTTELV, XaAwa- 
ywryetv. 
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of ézvmoOet by convalescit in iv. 5, are also cited as evidences of a 
different original.! 

Before dealing with these arguments it may be well to turn to 
the Greek text itself and see whether it reads like an original or a 
translation. It must be granted that this is not altogether an 
easy matter to decide. There are no doubt many translations 
which tell their character at once; translations from Oriental 
languages, which seem to make it their aim to exhibit in the 
crudest colours the contrast of eastern and western thought and 
speech; translations from the German, which faithfully preserve 
the heavy prolixity of the original; or translations which betray a 
different origin by their affectation of French elegance and light- 
ness. The case however even here would be complicated, if it were 
a question whether a particular book were an original, written, 
say, by an Anglicized German, or a translation from the German 
by an Englishman; and this is really the question before us; for 
all that could be claimed for our Epistle, supposing it not to be a 
translation from the Aramaic, is that it was written by a Greek- 
speaking Jew. So much is plain from the style and vocabulary, 
even if we were entirely in the dark as to the writer. There is 
however nothing in it of the scrupulous anxiety of a translator 
cautiously treading in the footsteps of his author. On the con- 
trary, it is written in strong, simple Greek, used with no slight 
rhetorical skill by one who has something of his own to say, and 
says it with perfect freedom. — If a translation, it is a: translation of 
the stamp of our authorized English version, or of Luther's German 
version, which have become the recognized standards and models 
of excellence in their respective languages. But the frequent use 
of the different figures of speech, alliteration, homoeoteleuton, &c., 
to which attention has been called in a previous chapter, is an 
ornament which a translator is hardly likely to venture upon for 
himself, and which it will often be impossible to reproduce in a 
different language. If we compare yadpew and yapay? ini. 1, 2, 


! Bp. W. also quotes the Corbey version, res vestrae for fudria in v. 2, as pointing 
to ‘the double sense of the Syriac and Chaldee mdm,’ which stands here in the 
Peshitto for ‘garment,’ but is commonly used for ‘goods’ of any kind. In the 
Classical Review v. 68 I have adduced a parallel from Rufinus! version of Euseb. 
H. E. ii. 23 (a fuller) Aagàv v Edrov ev $ amwemleCe rà iudria fullo arrepto fuste in quo 
res exprimere solent, which may suggest that this use of es was not more uncommon 
in the later Latin than the colloquial use of ‘things’ for ‘clothes’ in English. 

? The use of xaípew in itself is strongly opposed to the idea of an Aramaic original, 
which would naturally have used the word meaning ‘ Peace,’ as the Peshitto does ; 
and this would have rendered impossible the play on words contained in xapáv. 
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with the Vulgate salutem and gaudium, or metpacmots trepiméonrte 
qokiros With the Vulgate im tentationes varias incideritis, none 
could doubt that the former in each case was the original. A still 
stronger argument will be supplied if we hold with Ewald that 
1.17 waca docs ayabn Kal wav Ócp»ua TéXewov is a quotation 
from a hexameter poem. Another test of a translation is the 
obscurity arising from a misapprehension of the meaning of the 
original. Examples of this may be found even where the translator 
has a consummate mastery of his own language, e.g. Ps. xlix. 5 
(P.B.) ‘Wherefore should I fear when the wickedness of my heels 
compasseth me about, 7. lix. 8 ‘Or ever your pots be made hot 
with thorns, so let indignation vex him even as a thing which is 
raw, which have at last been made intelligible to English readers 
in the R.V. Compare also 1 Tim. vi. 5, ‘supposing that gain is 
godliness’ where the R.V. has ‘supposing that godliness is a way 
of gain,’ or in our Epistle 1. 21 *superfluity of naughtiness’ where 
the R.V. has ‘ overflowing of wickedness. When we meet with 
an unmeaning or difficult expression of this kind in a translation, 
we naturally turn to the origimal to see how it arose. The ques- 
tion is then: Do we meet with any ditficulty in our Epistle such as 
might suggest that it is due to the misunderstanding of an 
assumed original? Perhaps there are two passages as to which if 
they occurred in an undoubted translation, we should be curious 
to know what was the original intended by them. The first is the 
phrase $Xoyífovca tov tTpoyov Ths yevéoews in iii. 6, and the 
second zpós POovov émwmoÜei T0 rvetpa 0 kardkicev év opiv. It 
hardly seems likely that St. James would have used the obscure 
phrase ‘ wheel of existence’ if it sounded as strange to those whom 
he was addressing as it sounds to us now. The more probable 
supposition is that it had got into familiar use among Greek- 
speaking Jews. And this is confirmed by the parallel passages 
quoted in my note. The second difficulty turns simply on the use 
of the phrase zpos d$0óvov for ‘jealously,’ to which no precise 
parallel has been adduced ; but $00vos and $0ovéo being some- 
times used of jealousy rather than envy, there seems no insuper- 
able objection to a similar use of the adverbial phrase. In any 
case the difficulty would not be lessened by the supposition of its 
being a translation from Aramaic. On the whole we may safely 
say that the general impression produced by a study of the Greek 
is much in favour of its being an original. 
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But can we suppose that the son of a Galilean carpenter would 
have been capable of writing such idiomatic Greek? We have 
seen above (p. xli.) that Galilee was studded with Greek towns, 
and that it was certainly in the power of any Galilean to gain a 
knowledge of Greek; even if he were, as Prof. Neubauer holds, 
brought up in ignorance of any language but Aramaic, and not, as 
Prof. T. K. Abbott is inclined to believe, speaking Greek as freely 
as Aramaic! We know also that the neighbouring town of Gadara 
was celebrated as an important seat of Greek learning and litera- 
ture, and that the Author of our Epistle shows an acquaintance 
with ideas and phrases which were probably derived, mediately or 
immediately, from the Stoic philosophers? If we call to mind 
further that he seems to have paid particular attention to the 
sapientia] books, both canonical and apocryphal, and that a main 
point in these is to encourage the study of ‘the dark sayings of 
the wise'; that the wisdom of Edom and Teman is noted as 
famous by some of the prophets? and that the interlocutors in 
the book of Job are assigned with probability to this and neigh- 
bouring regions ;—taking into account all these considerations, we 
may reasonably suppose that our author would not have scrupled to 
avail himself of the opportunities within his reach, so as to master the 
Greek language, and learn something of Greek philosophy. This 
would be natural, even if we think of James as impelled only by a 
desire to gain. wisdom and knowledge for himself, but if we think 
of him also as the principle teacher of the Jewish believers, many 

! See Neubauer in Studia Biblica i. pp. 89-74, Abbott Essays on the Original 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments, p. 162, where he argues that the inhabitants 
of Palestine at the time of the Christian era were bilingual, and illustrates the 
occasional use of Aramaie by our Lord from the parallel case of Irish phrases in the 
mouth of Irishmen who habitually speak English. The Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, 
whom I had consulted as to the relation of the language of the Peshitto to Aramaic, 
writes that ‘he prefers to speak of the vernacular of Palestine, rather than to use 
the term Aramaic,’ because the vernacular of Palestine in the first century of the 
Christian era “included many dialects, some of which were extremely corrupt. In 
centres of Jewish life and influence, I believe a knowledge of Hebrew was cul- 
tivated: in Samaria we know from the literary remains that a form of Chaldee was 
spoken: in Galilee, it appears that the common tongue was a very mixed dialect, 
and according to Deutsch (Remains, The Talmud, p. 42) Palestinian patois was a 
mere jargon. Amongst these many forms of speech I find no place for Syriac pro- 
perly so called. The language of the Peshitto was the language of Edessa. It 
was closely related to Chaldee and Samaritan, and indeed not very far removed, 
after all, from Hebrew. It is a carious question, which I am not prepared to answer, 
whether one who habitually spoke one of these dialects, could easily understand a 
speaker in another of them. I suspect there were considerable differences of pro- 
nunciation which are now lost for ever.’ 


* See above pp. Ixxx. foll. 
? Obad. 8, Jer. xlix. 7. 
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of whom were Hellenists, instructed in the wisdom of Alexandria, 
then the natural bent would take the shape of duty: he would be 
a student of Greek in order that he might be a more effective 
instructor to his own people. The use of rare compounds, to 
which the Bishop calls attention, is certainly remarkable; but I 
am not sure that it is most easily explained by his supposition of 
the employment of a professional interpreter. A man of ability, 
who has to express himself in a foreign tongue, which he has 
learnt partly from books, is not unlikely to be insensible to the 
distinction between the language of poetry and prose, and to eke 
out his limited resources by combining familiar roots. I think 
this might be illustrated from the style of the book of Wisdom, 
and from the English writings of foreigners, e.g. Kossuth's Speeches. 

It appears to me then (1) that the phenomena of the Greek 
epistle, which goes under the name of St. James, are strongly 
against its being a translation ; (2) that the writer was acquainted 
with the Greek books of the Apocrypha and with the principles of 
the Stoic philosophy; (3) that the balance of probability is in 
favour of St. James having been able to write Greek, but that this 
need not preclude us from supposing that he may have availed 
himself of the assistance of a Hellenist ‘brother’ in revising his 
Epistle. A fourth reason which indisposes me to accept the 
hypothesis of an Aramaie original is the fact of its disappearance 
without leaving any trace behind. The existing Syriac version of 
St. James is generally supposed to be a translation from the Greek ; 
and 'it is significant that the Edessene scribes do not seem to 
recognize any tradition that the Epistle was written in any language 
but Greek. As far as I know, they content themselves with the 
title * Epistle of James the Apostle.” One ancient MS. however 
in the Brit. Mus. adds to the subscription * which he wrote from 
Jerusalem " ' (G. H. Gwilliam). 

With regard to the inferences drawn from the peculiarities of 
the Corbey version, it may be worth while to compare the varia- 
tions in the Peshitto, whether regarded as witnessing to the 


1 [t may be worth while to note that James is mentioned by an ancient writer as 
the translator of the original Hebrew of St. Matthew's Gospel into Greek, see the 
Synopsis Seripturae Sacrae included in the writings of Athanasius (Migne, vol. iv. 
p. 432) cb uiv oiv kata Mar6aiov ebayyéA iov eypapn bT' avTov TOU Mar6aíov TÍ] 
“EBpatd: SiadexT@...npunvevOn Se imb 'lakóBov Tod adeApod Tod Kupíov 7d karà cápka, 
ds kal mp@tos éxeiporoví0n émíckomos bmd TaY aylwy amooTéAwy év 'lepocoAUgois. 
Probably this was only a guess suggested by the resemblance between our Epistle 
and St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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contents of an original Greek or an original Aramaic text. I 
quote the Latin translation given in Leusden and Schaafs Nov. 
Test. Syr. 1717. 

i. 3 katepyalerar UTropovyy, facit vos possidere patientiam. 

i. 4 5) 6à Drropovi) épyov réXetov éxéro, ipsi autem patientiae erit 
opus perfectum. 

i. 6 Gorey KAVSwVL ÜaXácongs àvepitouévo Kal pvmitouévo, 
similis est fluctibus maris quos commovet ventus. 

i. 7 yap omitted. 

i. 11 ody TQ Kavowu, in calore suo. 

i. 14 é£eAXxopevos kal Sedealopevos, et cupit et attrahitur. 

i. 17 váca 80cis ayaby Kat Trav opua, TéreLov, omnis donatio 
bona et completa. 

i. 18 eis TO eivar mas àvapxyijv Twa, ut essemus primitiae. 

i. 19 lere adeApol pov ayamnTol: Ectw Sé Tas avOpwToOS Tayds, 
et vos fratres met dilecti, quisque ex vobis sit velox. 

i. 21 sepia o eíav kakías, multitudinem malitiae. 

i. 25 axpoatiys éemiAnopovns auditor auditionis quae oblivioni 
traditur. [Here the Peshitto gives a more exact parallel to the 
corresponding clause (implying, as the Greek original, axpoatns 
axons in contrast with zounris épyov). Is this to be regarded as 
an explanatory addition ?] 

ii. 4 «pital OwaXoywcuQv  ovnpQv, interpretes cogitationum 
malarum. 

ii. 8 uévroi, et. 

ii. 18 kataxavyatat Edeos kpía eos, exultabimini supra judicium. 

ii. 2 yadwaywyjoas, in servitute continere [destroying the con- 
nexion with the yaduvovs of the following verse]? 

ii. 4 bd éXax(o rov mdariov, a ligno exiguo. 

ii. 5 jov, etiam. 

ii. 6 xal 9 yA@ooa Tip, 0 kOócjos THS adiKias 7) yXOcca 
xkablaotatar év Trois uéXecuv Huo, ?) ar(Xo0ca OÓXov TO COLA kai 
$Xoyifovca Tov Tpoxóv Tis yevécews, kal proyibouévn imo THs 
yeévns, et lingua rgnis est, et mundus peccati veluti silva est, et ipsa 
lingua, cum sit inter membra nostra, maculat totum. corpus nostrum 


1 <The Syriae is a little vague perhaps, but I have no doubt that the present is 
the tense intended.'—G. H. G. 

2 «The connexion of the verses is however maintained by the use of the same verb 
in different conjugations: ver. 2 ‘‘who is able to subjugate all his body”; ver. 3 
** that the horses may subjugate themselves to us." The metaphor is also lost in i. 26 
where the Peshitto has ** hold * (not ‘‘ bridle") ** his tongue." '—G. H. G. 
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et incendit series generationum nostrarum. quae currunt veluti rotae, 
ac incenditur ipsa igne [On the interpolation veluti silva Y have 
said something in my note. The interpretation of the phrase 
$Xory(£ovaa...Tijs yevérews seems to be an explanatory paraphrase, 
like that in i. 25.] 

ii. 17 avutroxpitos, vultum. non accipit? 

iv. 9 raXavmopijaare kai grevOsjcare kal KNavcaTe, humiliate vos 
et lugete. 

iv. 16 waca Kavynows ToLravTn Tovnpa éotiv, omnis gloriatio 
quae est ejus modi a malo est. 

v. 2 céonrev, corrupta, sunt et fetuerunt. 

v. 6 ovK avTiTacceTat, et non restitit. 


In these variations I do not see that there is anything to sug- 
gest that the Peshitto represents more truly than the Greek the 
thought of the original author. On the contrary we find that the 
force of the Greek is often lost or blurred by the disappearance of 
a metaphor, as in 1. 14, i. 26, iii. 2, or by the substitution of a 
weaker for a more vigorous phrase, as in i. 6, i. 17, i. 21, ii. 8, iii. 6, 
v. 6. The variations of the Corbey Latin seem to me to belong 
generally to the same category; and to be due either to want of 
ability or want of conscientiousness on the part of the translator. 
Where they appear to be confirmed by the variations of the Peshitto, 
it 1s possible, as Prof. Rendel Harris has shown in his brilliant 
study on the Codex Bezae, that the Latin was directly influenced 
by the Syriac. ‘The Syriasms found in the Latin text of several 
ancient MSS. exceed in harshness the Syriasms of the Greek text.' 
He considers that the Latin text of the Codex Bezae dates from 
the second century and arranges its constituents (prior to the end 
of that century) in the following order: 


(1) Original Greek Text. 

(2) Original Latin Text. 

(3) Poetical Glosses interpolated from the popular Homeric 
centos which had been used to dress up the Gospel 
narrative. 

(4) Primitive Syriac version. 

(5) Montanist Glosses. 


! «The relative quae here refers to series.’—G. H. G. 
? “This is the regular Syriac rendering of troxpitfs and its cognates.'—G. H. G. 
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If this at all represents the true state of the case, it 1s evident 
that these early possibilities of corruption make it extremely pre- 
carious to argue from the minute particularities of any existing 
form of the Latin text to the actual original of the Epistle as it 
left the hands of the author. 
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CHAPTER XII 


APPARATUS CRITICURS 


GREEK MANUSCRIPTS 


I. Manuscripts written in large capitals (Uncials) 
Fourth Century 


B. CopEx Vaticanus, No. 1209 in the Vatican Library at 
Rome. Written continuously without breathings or accents. 
Stops are rare, but a full stop is sometimes represented by a vacant 
space. Probably contained all the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament; but almost the whole of Genesis, part of the 
Psalms, the later chapters of Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, Phile- 
mon and the Apocalypse are now wanting. It is generally 
regarded as the most valuable of all the MSS. containing a pure Pre- 
Syrian text (WH. Zntr. p. 150) and is not unfrequently followed 
by Westcott and Hort against the other chief MSS., compare 
9, 22, 11. 9, 19, 26, iv. 8, 9; 14; voy AUR UR Binrors) trom 
itacism are frequent, especially the confusion of ae and e (as in ii. 
14 karakavxare, 24 opata: B!, iv. 6 avtitaccere, iv. 8 dev&ete 
Bt, v. 7 éxdexete B3, v. 16 eEouoroyercOar B!, rpocevyer Oar B!) 
and the writing of ev for « (as in i. 6 dvaxpecvopevos, pevmitouevo, ii. 
6 7 reuuacae, lil. 7 àvÓperewg, iv. 8 óuew, iv. 14 àrpeis, v. 3 etos 

! The materials for my Apparatus Criticus have been found mainly in Westcott 
and Hort's Introduction and Text, the Greek Testaments of Alford and Tregelles, 
the articles by Bishop Wordsworth and Professor Sanday contained in Studia Biblica 
for 1885, the Introduction to Textual Criticism by Horne and Tregelles, Scrivener’s 
Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, 1883 ; above all, in Tisehen- 
dorf, eighth edition, published 1869 and 1872, together with the Prolegomena by 
C. R. Gregory. I have also compared, throughout, the photograph of Coder B, 


Sabatier's Latin Versions, the Codex Amiatinus by Tischendorf, the Codex Fuldensis 


by Ranke, together with Weihrich’s edition of the Speculum, and Schepss’ edition 
of Priscillian. 
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B1,v. 7 reuuov). The codex has at length been made accessible to 
all by the beautiful photographic reproduction brought out under 
the direction of Signor Cozza-Luzi, the Librarian of the Vatican. 

SIn. (or &). CopEx Srnarticus, discovered by Tischendorf in 
the convent at Mount Sinai on Feb. 4, 1859, and published by 
him in 1862. It is now in the library at St. Petersburg. It is 
written continuously without stops or breathings. Contained 
originally the whole of the Old Testament, including the Apocrypha 
(of this a large portion is now wanting); the New Testament (still 
entire); the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas 
(of this last a large part is lost). Errors from itacism, such as the 
confusion of av and e, ec and z, are frequent. Westcott and Hort 
consider it the most valuable MS. after B, giving in the main a 
Pre-Syrian text but to a certain extent corrupted by Western and 
Alexandrian readings. Tischendorf, as was natural, codicem swwin re 
vera praestantissimum, fortasse plus aequo miratus est (C. R. Gregory 
Prol. to Tischendorf's N.T. p. 353), and has in some instances been 
thus induced to prefer what seems to me an inferior reading. See 
especially iii. 5, 6, where his text is (600 #AdKov 7rÜüp 7ACKNY Xqv 
avaTTEL 1) yXQcoca. TP, ó KOTMOS THS üGtk(as, ?) yXQoca ka0ia- 
TaTGL €v Tois MéAETLY UAV, kai oa7riXoUca OXov TO apa Kal pro- 
yifovea k.T.X., iv. 9 waxyerbe kal roXeuetre. Kal ovK &xere Sia TO 
fe) attetaOar bas: avretre K.T.X. 


Fifth Century. 


A. CobDEX ALEXANDRINUS in the British Museum. Contains 
the old and New Testaments, together with two epistles of 
Clement. It is written continuously with occasional stops and, 
very rarely, a breathing or accent. A photographic facsimile of 
the N.T. was brought out by the authorities of the British 
Museum in 1879. 

C. CoDEX EPHRAEMI. No. 9 in the Library at Paris. This is a 
palimpsest containing fragments of the Old and New Testaments, 
over which were written in the 12th century some treatises of 
Ephraem the Syrian. About three-fifths of the N.T. are pre- 
served. The writing is continuous, with occasional stops, and 
spaces left at the end of a paragraph. It was printed by Tischen- 
dorf in 1843. The end of St. James (iv. 3 to v. 20) is wanting. 
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Ninth Century. 


K. (also marked K,, to distinguish it from Codex Cyprius 
the K of the Gospels). CopEX MosqvuENsiS in the Library of the 
Holy Synod at Moscow. Contains the Catholic Epistles with a 
catena and St. Paul’s Epistles with the scholia of Damascenus. 
The text is written in square uncials with breathings, accents and 
stops, the comment in round letters. Collated by Matthaei for his 
edition of the Catholic Epistles published in 1782. 

L. (L,). CoDEX ANGELICUS RoMANUS in the Angelican Library 
of the Augustinian monks at Rome. Contains part of the Acts, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the whole of the Catholic Epistles. Col- 
lated by Tregelles and Tischendorf. 

P. (P,). CODEX PORFIRIANUS, a palimpsest belonging to Bishop 
Porfirius, of St. Petersburg: first printed by Tischendorf in Mon. 
Sacr. Ined. vol. 5, 1865, written in a slovenly hand with accents, 
breathings and stops. Contains the Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse. Wanting in St. James ii. 
13—21. 

Besides the above uncial MSS., C. R. Gregory describes three, 
two of which have not yet been collated (Tischendorf’s N.T. vol. iii. 
p. 445 foll.). 

A Vatic. Gr. 2061 ( 2 Cod. Patiriensis), of the 5th century, con- 
taining James iv. 14—v. 20. Shortly to be published by Batiffol. 
See the collation below on p. cclv. 

V. Athous Laurae, of the 8th or 9th century, containing James 
IUDA 

S. Athous Laurae, of the 8th or 9th century, contains all the 
Catholic Epistles. 


IL Manuscripts written in cursive letters (Minuscules). 


C. R. Gregory (Tisch. N.T. Proleg. p. 617—652) gives a list of 416 
MSS. of the Acts and Catholic Epistles belonging to this class, the 
greater part being still uncollated. They range from the 9th to 
the 16th century. They are usually referred to by their number, 
but Scrivener, in the appendix to his edition of the Codex Augien- 
sis denoted a certain number by the use of small letters a, b, c, to pj! 


1 These have now had numbers assigned to them by Gregory, pp. 638, foll., 
795 foll. ; and by Scrivener himself, p. 259 f., ed. 3. 
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and has been followed in this by Tischendorf. Those of most value 
appear to be 13 (see WH. Zn£r. p. 192), 9, 29, 36, 40, 46, 61, 66, 
69, 73, 78, 133, 137. 


III. Lectionaries. 


These are books containing the lessons read in church, mostly 
from the Gospels. C.R. Gregory (Tisch. Proleg. pp. 778—791) gives 
a list of 265 LectionarWi Apostol? containing lessons from the Acts 
and Epistles, some in uncials, some in cursives, ranging from the 
9th to the 17th century. They are referred to as lect.! &c. 


ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


[As may be seen from the Latin versions which follow, the 
resemblance between the ancient versions and the original is often 
so close as to represent not simply the words, but even the order 
in which the words occur; they are therefore of the greatest value 
in determining the readings of the Greek text.!] 


A. Latin. 
I. Pre-Hieronymian, or Old Latin. 


1. Corb. (ff). The Corbey MS. of the Old Latin Version of St. 
James now in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, collated by 
Prof. V. Jernstedt in 1884 and printed with the original spelling 
and punctuation, accompanied by the valuable notes of Bishop 
John Wordsworth, in pp. 115—123 of Studia Biblica, 1885. 
Compare, too, the paper by Professor Sanday in the same volume, 
pp. 233—263. The transcript given below is from Sabatier’s 
Bibliorum Sacrorum. Latinae Versiones Antiquae, 1749. I have 
not thought it necessary to adhere strictly to his spelling or 
punctuation, but any other divergence is mentioned in the notes. 
I have also stated where Sabatier's reading is unsupported by the 
MS., and on one or two occasions have noticed the punctuation of 


the MS., which is however in general too capricious to build 
upon.? 


i mU S use of versions and early quotations see an essay in Stud. Bibl. ii. p. 
195 foll. 

? Tischendorf mentions the Vienna Codex Bobiensis of the fifth century, as contain- 
ing the following fragments of St. James: i. 1-5, iii. 13-18, iv. 1, 2, v. 19, 20. This 
must be distinguished from 7, the Cod. Bob. at Turin, which contains the Gospels of 
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2. Speculum (m). This is a common-place book of texts arranged 
under different heads, wrongly ascribed to St. Augustime. First 
printed by Cardinal Mai in the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca vol. i. pt. 2. 
The latest edition is that by Weihrich in the Corp. Ser. Eccl. Lat. 
Vienna, 1887, from which the transcript below is taken. Prof. 
Sanday in his review of Weihrich (Class. Rev. iv. 414 foll.) notices 
the close resemblance between the readings in the Speculwm and 
those in the writings of Priscillian edited in the same series by 
Schepss in 1889 from a MS. of the 6th century. I have therefore 
placed in the same column with the quotations from the Speculum 
those from 


3. Priscillian (died 385 A.D.). Dr. Sanday is of opinion that 
the Speculum ‘was put together somewhere in the circle in which 
Priscillian moved, and from a copy of the Bible, which, if not 
exactly his, was yet closely related to it. I have distinguished 
the quotations from those in the Speculum by inclosing them in 
square brackets. Dr. Schepss (p. 17) had already compared Pris- 
cillian's version of James v. 1 foll. with that given in the Speculum. 


II. Vulgate (Vulg.). 


1 Codex Amiatinus. Written probably at Jarrow about the end 
of the seventh century, and sent as a present to Rome by Ceoltrid 
in 716 A.D.; printed by Tischendorf in 1850 and 1854. Contains 
the whole Latin Bible with the exception of the book of Baruch. 
In the notes I have mentioned where it differs from the Codex 
Fuldensis, written in the same century, and from the genuine 
Speculum of St. Augustine, edited with the other Speculum by 
Weihrich. 

Latt. denotes the consensus of the Latin versions. 


B. Syriac. 


1. Pesh. The Peshitto (i.e. simple") version contains the whole 
Bible with the exception of the 2nd epistle of Peter, 2nd and 3rd 


St. Matthew and St. Mark, and is transcribed by Tischendorf in the * Anzeige-Blatt ' 
to the Wiener Jahrbiicher of 1847, 8, 9. I have not been able to see any transcript 
of the fragments from St. James, which Tischendorf denotes by the letter (s); but 
it would seem from his critical notes that it is generally in agreement with the 
Vulgate against Corb. and Spec. [Since the above was written, I have been enabled, 
through the kindness of Prof. Sanday, to make a copy of Belsheim's transcript of 
this Codex. See postscript below. | 
1 See Studia Biblica ii. p. 273 foll. 
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of John, Jude and the Apocalypse. : It is ascribed to the 2nd cen- 
tury, but was probably revised in the 4th century. A new edition 
is preparing by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, see his article on the 
Materials for the Criticism of the Peshitto N.T. in Stud. Bibl. ii. 
p. 47 foll. 


2 Syr. The recension by Thomas of Harkel in the 7th century 
of the version made by Polycarp, a Chorepiscopus, in 508 A.D., for 
Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis. 

Syrr. denotes the consensus of the Syriac versions. 


C. Egyptian Versions. 


1. Copt. Coptic, Bohairic, or Memphitic, the version of Lower 
Egypt, made probably not later than the 2nd century,’ contains the 
whole of the N.T. 


2. Sah. The Sahidic or Thebaic, the version of Upper Egypt, of 
about the same antiquity, also contained the entire N.T., but has 
come down to us in a fragmentary condition. 


D. Aethiopic Version. Assigned to the 4th century. 


Aeth*™ denotes the text as given in the Roman edition of 1548. 
Acth?? the text in Pell Platt's edition 1826—30. 


E. Armenian Version. 


Arm. made early in the 5th century. 





[P.S.—I print below a copy of Batiffol’s collation of the Codex 
Patiriensis, and of Belsheim’s Codex Bobiensis, for both of which 
I am indebted to Prof. Sanday.] 


LECTIONES COD. PATIRIENSIS 
(—23, Vat. 2061, Gregory Proleg. p. 447 f.) ad Ep. Jac. iv. 14—v. 17. 


iv. l4. érerra de. 

AL - , , 

iv. 15. joolper]. . . moujo pev. 
V. 8. karícerat kal 6 dpyupos. 

V. 3. 6 lds Os rip. 

V. 4. eloeAndtbear. 





1 So Lightfoot in Serivener's Zn£rod., p. 371. Some Coptic scholars would assign 
a later date, at all events to the version of the Catholie Epistles. 
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v. 5. os€vrpépa. 
7. €ws ay Adfy. 
zpóipov tantum cum D. 
v. 8. pakpoOvpnoare (sine oiv). 
9. dOeAQoí pov kar? adAndov. 
v. 9. karakpiOrre. 
v.10. vmóüecypa de. 
v. 10. Adfere...kai THs paxpobvpias &xere (lectio ex duabus confusa). 
v. 10. rà óróparu (sine ev). 
v.10. ro) Kupiov. 
v. ll. émopévovras. 
v. 12. dóeA oot (om. pov). 
v. 12. eis ómókpuaw. 
v. ld. To) Kupiov. 
v. 15. jv pro 7. 


CODEX BOBIENSIS. 


In the Imperial Library of Vienna there is a MS. volume, numbered 16 in 
the Catalogue, which contains, among a variety of other treatises, fragments of 
a pre-Hieronymian Latin version of the Acts, the Epistle of St. James, and 
the First Epistle of St. Peter written on palimpsest. The volume originally 
belonged to the Monastery of Bobbio, founded by Columban, and was brought 
from Naples to Vienna in 1717. The fragments were partially published by 
Tischendorf in the Anzeigeblatt to the Wiener Jahrbücher der Literatur of 
1847, and more completely by J. Belsheim, Christiania, 1886.! "The text of 
the Epistles, not of the Acts, approaches very nearly to the Vulgate. It is 
difficult to read, and in some passages (here printed in italies) could not be 
determined with certainty. I have preserved the capitals and punctuation of 
the original. 

I. (1) Jacobus di et dni ihü xpi servus duodecim tr...sunt in dispersione 
salutem. (2) omne gaudium existimate fratres mei. cum in temtationibus 
variis incideritis. (3) scientes quod probatio fidei vestrae patientiam operatur. 
(4) patientia autem opus perfectum habeat ut sitis perfecti et integri in nullo 
deficientes. (5) Si quis enim vestrum indiget sapientia petat hic a do qui dat 
omnibus affluenter et non improperat et dabitur ei. (6) postulet autem fide 
nihil dubitans quoniam qui dubitat similis est fluctui maris qui a vento fertur 
ac defertur (7) ne speret homo ille quid accipit a do. (8) homo duplici corde 
inconstans in omnibus vis suis. (9) glorietur autem frater humilis in altitudine 
sua (10) et dives autem in humilitate sua quoniam sicut flos faeni transibit 
(11) exortus est enim sol cum ardore arescit faenum et flos ejus decidit et decor 
vultus ejus deperdit ita et dives in itineribus suis marescit. (12) beatus vir 
qui suffert temptationem quia cum probatus fuerit accipiet coronam vitae quam 
repromisit ds diligentibus se (13) nemo cum temptatur dicat quia a do 
temptatur. ds enim non temptator malorum est. ipse autem neminem 
temptat. (14) unusquisque vero temptatur a concupiscentia abstractus et 
illectus. (15) deinde concupiscentia cum conceperit parit peccatum vero cum 
consummatum est generat mortem. (16) nolite errare fratres mei dilectissime 
(17) omne donum bonum et omne donum perfectum descendens desursum a patre 
luminum apud quem non est transmutatio...... (18) voluntarie generavit nos 
verbo veritatis ut simus initium aliquid creaturae ejus. (19) scite fratres mei 





! The above particulars are taken from Belsheim’s volume. 
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dilectissime. si autem omnis homo velox ad audiendum tardus autem ad 
loquendum et tardus ad iram (20) quod iraeundia enim viri justitiam di non 
operatur (21) propter quod abicientes omnem inmunditiam et abundantiam 
malitiae in mansuetudine suscipite insitum verbum quod potest salvare animas 
vestras. (22) Estote autem factores verbi et non auditores tantum fallentes 
vosmet ipsos. (23) quia si quis auditor est verbi et non factor hie aestimabitur 
viro consideranti vultum nativitatis suae in speculo. (24) consideravit enim 
se et abiit statim et oblitus est qualis fuerat. (25) qui autem perspexit in legem 
perfectum libertatis et permanserit in ea non auditor obliviosus factus sed factor 
operis hie salvatur opere suo. 

II. (14) ...cordia judicium. quid proderit fratres si fidem quis se dicat... 
non habet. numquid fides...eum. (15) si autem frater et soror...et indigeant 
vietum quo...(16) dieat autem aliquis...calefacimini et saturamini non dederitis 
autem el quae necessaria sunt corpori quid proderit. (17) sic et fides si non 
habet opera mortua est in semetipso (18) sed dicet quis tu fidem habes et ego 
opera habeo ostende mihi fidem tuam sine operibus. et ego ostendam tibi ex 
operibus meis fidem meam. (19) tu eredes quia unus est ds bene facis et 
daemonia credunt et contremiscunt. (20) Vis autem scire o homo inanis 
quoniam fides sine operibus otiosa est (21) abraham pater noster non ex 
operibus justificatus est offerens isac filium (super) altare. (22) videte 
quoniam fides (coope)ratur operibus illius et ex (oper)ibus fide consummata 
est. (23) (sup)pleta est scriptura dicens (cre)didit autem abraham do repu- 
tatum est ill ad justitiam (ami)eus di. (24) videtis autem (ex op)ere 
justifieatus est. — Videtis quoniam ex operibus justificatur homo et non ex fide 
tantum (25) similiter et raab meretrix nonne ex operibus justificata est sus- 
cipiens nuntios et alia via eiciens (26) sieut enim corpus sine spiritu mortuum 
est ita et fides sine operibus mortua est. (III. 1) nolite multi magistri fieri 
fratres mei scientes quoniam majus judicium sumitis. (2) in multis enim 
erramus omnes, si quis in verbo non offendit hic perfectus est vir etiam postens 
se infrenare corpus totum. (3) si autem equis freno in ora mittimus ad 
consentiendum nobis et omne corpus illorum cireumferimus. (4) ecce naves 
quam magnae sint et a ventis validis feruntur circumferuntur a modico guber- 
naculo ubi impetus dirigentis voluerit. (5) ita et lingua modieum quidem 
membrum et magna exaltat. ecce quantus ignis quam magnam silvam incendit 
...Imter vos (13) ostendat ex bona conversatione operationem suam in man- 
suetudine sapientiae (14) quod si zelum amarum habent et contentiones in 
cordibus vestris nolite gloriari et mendaces esse adversum veritatem. (15) non 
est ista sapientia desursum descendens sed terrena animalis diabolica (16) abi 
enim zelus et contentio ibi inconstantia et omne opus pravum (17) quae autem 
desursum est sapientia primum quidem pudica est deinde pacifica modeste 
suadibilis plena misericordia et fructibus bonis non judicans sine simulatione. 
(18) fructus autem justitiae in pace seminatur facientibus pacem. (IV. 1) Et 
unde bella et lites in vobis. nonne hinc ex concupiscentiis vestris quae 
militant in membris vestris (2) concupiscentes et non habetis... 

V. 19. Fratres mei si quis ex vo...a veritate et convertit quisquis eum 
(20) scire debet quoniam qui converti fecerit peccatorem ab errore viae suae 
solvat animam ejus a morte et cooperit multitudinem peceatorum.] 


QUOTATIONS IN EARLY WRITERS. 


On the importance of these quotations compare especially West- 
cott and Hort, Intr., pp. 83, 87-89, 112-115, 159-162, Resch's 
Agrapha § 3. Bishop Wordsworth states that the Epistle of St. 


p 
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James is not cited at all by Tertullian ! or Cyprian, and rarely 
cited by Latin writers before the time of Jerome and Augustine, 
the former of whom has 133 quotations, the latter 389 (Stud. Bidl., 
pp. 128, 129). 

The following writers are referred to in the critical notes. The 
exact references will be found in Tischendorf :— 


Aug. Augustine, 4th century. Epiph. Epiphanius, 4th century. 
Cass. Cassiodorius, 6th. Jer. Jerome, 4th. 

Cyr. Cyril of Alexandria, 5th. Oec. | Oeeumenius, 11th. 

Dam. Joannes Damascenus, 8th. Orig. Origen, 3rd. 

Did. Didymus of Alexandria, 4th. Thl. | Theophylact, 11th. 

Eph. Ephraem Syrus, 4th. Zig. ^ Euthymius Zigabenus, 12th. 


Other Abbreviations. 


ins. = insert. R. & P. = Rost and Palm’s Gr. Lex. 
om. = omit. L. & S. = Liddell and Scott. 

rec. = textus receptus. + means that the preceding reading 
m. appended to the sign of a MS. is found in other MSS. besides 

implies a marginal reading. those particularized. 

Ti. = Tischendorf, ed. 8. &c. means that the preceding read- 
Tr. = Tregelles. ing is found in the majority of 
W. = Bernhard Weiss, 1892. MSS. 


WH. = Westcott and Hort, 1881. 





1 Ronsch (Das Neue Testament Tertullians, 1871) agrees with this statement. 
In my note on ch. v. 16, mod’ ioxóe, I have quoted a passage from Tert. De 
Oratione which seems to me a reminiscence of St. James, but it must be allowed 
that neither Tertullian nor Cyprian cites him as an authority where they might well 
have done so. 
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THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


THOUGH the word ca@or« does not form part of the Title of 
the Epistle of St. James in any of the older MSS, yet the fact 
that this Epistle was included from an early period in the collec- 
tion known as the Catholic Epistles, which followed the Acts and 
preceded the Epistles of St. Paul, seems to call for a short note on 
the history and meaning of the term. 

Eusebius is the first to mention the fact in the words to:adra 
Ta kaTà Tov “laxwBov, o9 7) rper") TOv óvouatouévov ka0oXuQv 
émicToAwy eivat Xéyerau (H.E. i. 23), and we find the same 
asserted in the Catalogues of the Canonical Books ratified by the 
Councils of Laodicea and of Carthage, as well as in the lists given 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, and Am- 
philochius before the end of the fourth century.! Earlier uses of 
the term may be found in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 15, 
p. 605 P), where, in speaking of the Epistle put forth by the 
Apostolic Council recorded in Acts xv., he says cata T?v émicTto- 
Aajv THY kaÜoXucijv TOV arooTÓXov árávrov ; and in Origen, with 
reference. to the Epistle of Barnabas (ce. Cels. i. 63) yéypamtau év 
Th BapváBa ka00Xuci) émio ToNi), as well as to the Epistles of St. 
John, St. Peter, and St. Jude? Apollonius (vc. 210 A.D.) reproached 
Themison the Montanist with writing a catholic epistle in imita- 
tion of the Apostle (St. John).? 

The meaning of the term is thus stated by Oecumenius in his 
Preface to our Epistle: «a8oXixal Néyovtar a)Taw oiovel éyKv«K- 
Aiot* ov yap apwpiopévws Over évi ?) zr0Xeu, WS 0 Üctos Iladnos 
tots Peopa(tots ?) KopwO(ows mpoodwvel raras Tas émictoNas 6 
TOv ToLovTwY Tov Kupiov pabntav Olacos, àAXà xaÜóXov cois 
mlaTots HToL "lovOa(ows Tots €v TH €acropá, ws Kal o Ilérpos, 7) 
kai Tact Tols UTO THY avTHY TicTLY XpiaTtavots TeXoÜücur. Thus 
understood, the term is not properly applicable to the 2nd and 


1 See the quotations in Westcott’s History of the Canon, App. D 

? For the references see Pott’s Commentary, p. 3. 

3 See Eus. H.E. v. 21. On the supposed mention of Catholic Epistles in the 
Muratorian Fragment, see Zahn XN. K. II. i. p. 93. 
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3rd Epistles of St. John, which would, however, naturally be 
regarded as appendages to the First Epistle. 

A secondary and later meaning of the term is derived from its 
use in reference to the Church. An epistle came to be called 
catholic as being catholic in spirit and accepted by the Catholic 
Church : hence it is sometimes equivalent to ‘canonical.’ 


1 See Dict. of Ch. Ant. s.v., Westcott, Canon, p. 477 m. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


IAKOBOY EIIIZTOAH. 


KE®. o. 


^ , ^ ^ ^ 
1 '[dxe9os, Ocov kai Kupiov lgoov Xpirov OovAos, 
^ ^ ^ > ^ ^ / 
rais OddeKka vAais rais ev TH Ouxazropa. xatpeuv. 
loi \ € / > er 
2 Ilacav xapav nynoacbe, a0eAQot pov, orav meupaa- 
pots TEpUTEDNTE TOLKLAOLS 5 
3 YWOTKOVTES ore TO SoKimioy vOv THS TiTTEwS 
KaTEpyaceTaL vropoviv: 
€ NECS NIA , 52 7 e 5 ) 
4 y Ó€ vmopovy epyov TeAetov €xéro, tva »r€ TEAELOL 
€ », / 
kai OAOKAnpoL, ev pndevi Aevropevot. 
, Li ^ : > \ ^ 
5 Ei 0é rus vuwy Ae'rerau codias, oireiro mapa Tov 
, ^ ^ € ^ lY ^ , / SN 
O.00vros Oeo) màciw amdr@s kal pn ovediGovTos, Kat 
9 ^ 
Oo0:5cera. avrQ. 
, \ > M Li 2 e \ 
6 Aireí(ro Oe ev míorei, pev ÓLaKpivOJLEevos* o yop 
Svaxpivopevos €okev. KAVOoVL Garacons avepi(ouévo Kal 
periopevo. 
7 My yàp oiéa0c 0 avOpwrros ékeivos OTe Anprveral Ti 
I 
Tapa TOU Kupiov, 
, , , , ^ e ^ 
8 avpp Oóvxos, akaraaTaros 6v Tacas Tals 0001s 
> ^ 
GUTOU. 
/ \ [4 , \ € \ > Colin te 4 
9 KavxacOm de [0] a8eA os o ramewos ev To ve 
> ^ C 
QUTOU, 


I.—3. tns morews Sin. AB!CKLP &. = AnWera: KLP &e. | 7: : om. Sin. + | kv- 


pesh., om. B?81 corb. syr. piov, Ti. W. vpiov. Treg.  kvpiov WH. 
5. Tov Oibovros 0cov: A Tov 0cov Tov 9. 6 bef. aóeAQos Sin. &ec. Ti. Treg. 
BiBovros. = W:, om. B arm. (WH. bracket). 


7 (and ver. 19). Anuera Sin. AB, 


I 1-9] 


VULGATE. 
Coprx AMIATINUS (a). 


I—1 Iacobus dei et domini 
nostri lesu Christi seruus 
duodecim tribubus (8) quae 
sunt in dispersione salutem. 
2 Omne gaudium existimate, 
fratres mei, cum in tempta- 
tionibus uariis  incideritis, 
3 scientes quod probatio fidei 
uestrae patientiam operatur. 
4 Patientia (y) opus perfect- 
um habeat, ut sitis perfecti et 
integri, in nullo deficientes. 
5 Si quis autem uestrum in- 
diget sapientiam (8), postulet 
a deo qui dat omnibus afflu- 
enter et non inproperat, et 
dabitur ei, 6 Postulet autem 
in fide, nihil haesitans : qui 
enim (e) haesitat, similis est 
fluetui maris qui a vento 
mouetur et circumfertur. 7 
Non ergo (() aestimet homo 
ile quod accipiat aliquid a 
domino, 8 uir duplex (y) 
animo, inconstans in omnibus 
uiis suis. 9 Glorietur autem 
frater humilis in exaltatione 
sua ; 

(a) I have taken this from Tischen- 
dort’s edition of 1854, but have not 
thought it necessary to preserve such 
spellings as mechaberis, merorem, 
praetiosum. I have compared the 
readings of the Codex Fuldensis 
(Ranke's ed. 1868) and also those of the 
genuine Speculum Augustini (edited 
by Weihrich, along with the spurious 
Speculum, which follows in the 3rd 
col.). The genuine Speculwm is usually 
so close to the Vulgate that it has 
been thought that Augustine himself 
only gave the references, and that the 
passages were copied from the Vulgate 
by a later scribe. 

(8) F. tribus. 

(y) F. ins. autem. 

(8) F. sapientia. 

(e) F. autem. 


(¢) Spec. Aug. enim. 
(2) F. duplici. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


CorsBry MS. 


I—1 Iacobus dei et domini 
Iesu Christi seruus xii tribu- 
bus? quae sunt in dispersione 
salutem. 2 Omne gaudium 
existimate fratres mei quando 
in uarias temptationes incur- 
ritis, 3 scientes quod pro- 
batio uestra operatur suffer- 
entiam. 4 Sufferentiaautem 
opus consummatum habeat, 
ut sitis consummati et integri 
in nullo deficientes. 5 Et si 
cui uestrum deest sapientia, 
petat a deo, quia dat omnibus 
simplieiter et non inproperat, 
etdabiturill. 6 Petat autem 
in fide nihil dubitans : qui 
autem dubitat similis est 
fluctui maris qui a uento 
fertur et defertur: 7 nec 
speret se homo ille quoniam 
accipiet aliquid a domino.^ 
8 Homo duplici corde incon- 
Stans in omnibus uiis suis. 
9 Glorietur autem frater hu- 
milis in altitudine sua ; 


4 MS tribus. 
b Full stop in MS. 


3 


Quotations from 
the .SPECULUM 
and PRISCILLIAN.! 


1 The oldest MSS. of 
the former are (F) Flo- 
riacensis, assigned to 
the end of the 7th cen- 
tury (Palaeogr. Soc. 
Ser. IL p. 34), (S) Ses- 
sorianus, (M) Michaeli- 
nus, (« and j4) Breviata 
Theodulphi,all belong- 
ing to the 8th or 9th 
century. The quota- 
tions from  Prisceil- 
lian are inclosed in 
square brackets The 
figures denote the pa- 
ges in Weihrich’s and 
Schepss’ editions. 


i THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


€ \ 7 , ^ ! 5 ^ ei e 
10 o d€ mAovauos Ev TH TaTewoGceu avTOUV, OTL ws 


» , , 
a.vOos XopTov TapeAevaerat. 


> Li \ i o \ e ' Nur / 
11 AveretAev yap o Atos TV TQ KAVTOVL kai eEypavev 
/ SS > Ea , N 
TOV xópTov, Kat TO avOos avroU é&£émeaev, kai 1) evmpemeua 


e , > ^ > , d 
TOU TPOTWTOV QUTOU ATWAETO 


er X € / > 
OUTOS KQL O 7TAÀOUGLOS EV 


^ > ^ / 
TOUS Topelats QUTOU papav6ya era. 
\ ^ c el , 
12 Max&ptos avnp os UTTOMEVEL TELPAT [LOY ort Odxiuos 
yevópevos Ajprperat TOV _orepavoy Ts Cons, ov emnyyel: 


Aaro TOS ayaT@oLW GUTOV. 


13 Mydets TetpaCopevos Aeyero 0r. Ard Oo Teipá- 


Copa 
> 
QUTOS OVOEVA. 


0 yap Ocos ameipactos eat kakaQv, meipacer de 


14 "Exacros O€ meipacerar vmO Tis idlas emOvpias 


> 
e€eAKopevos Kal SeAeaCopevos* 


15 etra n emOvuia avAAaBovoa TikTEL apapríav, n Oe 
apapria amoTeAccOeioa amoKvel Oavaror. 

16 My wAavacbe, adeAdol pov ayamnrot’ 

17 raca Soo ayaby Kat wav Swpnua TéAetov avobér 
€gTLV, KaTaBaivoy aro ToU TaTpos TOV POTwY, TAP @ OUK 
EVL m 7) Tpomns amor kíaa ua. 

8 BovdAndeis dT ekUng ev "uas oye an beias, eis TO 
eivat Has aTapXnV Tiva TOV GUTOU rur piro. 
19 "Tore, a0eAoí pov ayarnrol’ €aro de mas avOpwnos 


11. om. avrov after mpocwmov B | vo- 
pecus BCLP &e. mopicus Sin. A+Thl. 

12. avnp: A avOpwmos | $moucve: KLP, 
brouevy 13, sustinueritcorb. + | ernyyer- 
Aaro Sin. AB corb.+, ez. 6 kvpios KLP 
syr. Thl. Oec. &c., ez. kvpios C, em. 6 eos 
vulg. copt. aeth. pesh. + 

13. ero ABCKLP &o., omo Sin. 69. 

15. om. 7 before emi8vjua C. | &mokbe: 
Aliis Mays 

17. eavw, W H., eo rw Ti. Treg. | kara- 
Bauvev A 13 | aro: K-- mapa | evi: Sin. 
P+eorw | tpomns amockiacua — Sin.? 
ACKLP vulg. &c., tpomns «moackiac- 
patos Sin. B (Dr. Hort suggests that &zo- 
oKiaouatos may be caused either by amd 
being regarded as a separate word, or by 
the incorporation of an original abTós, 
which precedes BovAndets ‘in a good cur- 


sive (40) and two Syrie texts.’ Jnér. 
p. 218. In a private letter to Dr. 
Westcott dated Feb. 3, 1861, he suggests 
that the archetype may have had &mo- 
ciiacuós. Bp. Wordsworth would prefer 
to read either porn amockiaouaros implied 
in modicum obwmbrationis corb., or ports 
&mockíacua implied in momenti obwm- 
bratio Aug.). 

18. BovAm8eis: vulg. + BovAm8eis yap, 
40 avros yap BovAm8eis | avrov Sin.! BKL 
&c., Treg. Ti. WH., éavrov Sin.? ACP. 
WH.™ See below ver. 26. 

19. wore Sin.? ABC 73 83 (scitote corb. 
copt. syr." arm., scitis vulg.), dere KLP 
syr. Thl. Oec. &e., torw Sin.! [kat vvv 
a0eA oi uev eo c aeth.PP egre adeA. Hu. 
kat eoe aeth.ro e£ vos fratres mei dilecti 
quisque ex vobis sit pesh.], after core ins. 


lO =I 9] 
VULGATE. 


10 diues autem in humilitate 
sua, quoniam sieut flos faeni 
transibit (a). 11 Exortus est 
enim sol cum ardore et arefe- 
cit faenum et flos eius decidit 
et decor uultus eius deperiit : 
ita et diues in itineribus suis 
marcescet (8). 12 Beatus uir 
qui suffert  temptationem, 
quia (y) cum probatus fuerit 
accipiet coronam uitae, quam 
repromisit deus diligentibus 
se. 13 Nemo cum temptatur 
dieat quoniam (8) a deo temp- 
tatur. Deus enim intempta- 
tor malorum est, ipse autem 
neminem temptat. 14 Unus- 
quisque uero temptatur a 
concupiscentia sua abstractus 
et inlectus; 15 dehine (e) 
concupiscentia cum  conce- 
perit parit peccatum, pecca- 
tum uero cum consummatum 
fuerit generat mortem. 16 
Nolite itaque errare, fratres 
mei dilectissimi. 17 Omne 
datum optimum et omne 
donum perfectum de sursum 
est descendens a patre lumi- 
num, apud quem non est 
transmutatio mec  uicissitu- 
dinisobumbratio. 18 Uolun- 
tarie (¢) enim (y) genuit nos 
uerbo ueritatis, ut simus 
aliquod initium (6) creaturae 
eius. 19 Scitis, fratres mei 
dilecti. Sit autem omnis homo 
nelox ad audiendum, tardus 

(a) Spec. Aug. transiet. 

(B) F. marcescit. 

(y) F. quoniam. 

(8) F. quia. 

(e) F. dein. 

(2) MS. voluntariae. 


(2) F. om, enim. 
0) F. init. aliq. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


CorsBry MS. 


10 locuples autem in humili- 
tate sua, quoniam sicut flos 
feni transiet. 11 Orietur enim 


sol cum aestu suo et siccat 
fenum et flos eius cadit et 
dignitas facie/* ipsius perit : 
sic et locuples in actu suo 
marcescit. 12 Beatus vir 
qui^ sustinuerit temptatio- 
nem : quoniam probatus fac- 
tus accipiet coronam uitae 
quam promittit? eis qui eum 
diligunt. 13 Nemo qui temp- 
tatur dieat quoniam a deo 
temptatur : deus autem malo- 
rum temptator non est : temp- 
tat ipseneminem. 14 Unus- 
quisque autem temptatur a 
sua concupiscentia, abducitur 
et eliditur.e 15 Deinde con- 
cupiscentia concipit et parit 
peccatum : peccatum autem 
consummatum adquirit mor- 
tem.f 16 Nolite errare fratres 
meldilecti. 17 Omnis datio 
bona et omne donum perfec- 
tum desursum descendit a 
patre luminum apud quem 
non est permutatio uel mo- 
dieum obumbrationis. 18 
Uolens peperit nos uerbo 
ueritatis ut simus primitiae 
conditionum eius. 19 Scitote 
fratres mei dilecti. Sitautem 

2 M3. facie. 

b MS. quia as in ver. 5. 

* MS. promittet. 

d This verseis quoted almost in the 
same words by Chromatius (a con- 
temporary of Jerome), Tract. in S. 
Matt. xiv. 7. See Stud. Bibl. p. 135. 

* Probably a misreading for elici- 
tur or eluditur. Bp. Wordsworth 
however suggests that it may repre- 
sent a Greek reading éxxpovouevos or 
mapakpovopzevos. Cf. Cassian. Coll. 
xii. 7, primus pudicitiae gradus est ne 
uigilans impugnatione carnali mona- 
chus elidatur. 

f The remarkable rendering adqui- 


rit mortem is also found in Chrom. 
enix: d. 


5 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


I—19 (W. pp. 
603 and 524) Sit 
uero omnis homo 
citatus audire et 


6 THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


A L] ^ , ^ \ , \ E ^ 
raxvs eis TO akovgat, Bpadvs eis TO AaAjoaL, Bpadvs eis 
, as 
PP , \ > > 

M > / ee y 
20 opyr yàp avdpos Ouatoa vv Ocov ovk epyáGeraa. 
\ > ^ [4 / M 

21 Avo am oe pevor mácav puTapiay kai mepura ev 
Kakias €V mpavrnrt deacrde Tov eudutov Adyov Tov 
duvapevov coca Tas Vrvxas vpav. 

9 lY \ > hy y 

22 TiveoOe Ó€ mouyrai Aóyov kal p: akpoaral povoy 

/ € v 

za&paAoyiCopevoL éavrovs 

3 "c Hj , \ / SEN s , / 

23 oTt €t Tis akpoatns Aoyov €oTiv kai ov ToOLNTNS, 
e » > ^ \ / ^ / 
OUTOS EOLKEY avOÓpi KaravoovrvrL TO TPOTwTOY THS yevé- 
5 ^9» , , 
JEWS QGUTOU EV €GOTTOQ' 

9 / \ e \ MS / TOS 

24 xarevonoev yap eavrOov kai azeXAvOev kai evOéos 
, 7 € ^ 5 
ezeAaDero ozotos HY. 

€ N , , , ^ 

25 O de els vonov TEAELOY TOV Tis 
cAevOepías Kat mapapetvas, OUK apoarjs emtAng porijs 
yevópevos ana TOTS €pyov, ovros pLakapLos €v TH 
TOLNTEL avro) eoa. 

26 El Ooket OpnoKos ELVA, ya XaAwayayov 
yAoccav eavTOU QÀAÀa azarOv Kapdlay EavTov, TOUTOU 
paravos 7) Opnokeia. 

/ \ NA eh M e iS \ 

27 Opraketa .KaÉapa Kai apiavTOS Trapa TO Oem kai 
IIarpi avr eotiv, emu kém rer Oat oppavors | Kal X7pas ev 

\ 
TH AG QUT@V, aoTLAOY EavTOY TNpELV &7O TOU kÓc LOU. 


mapakópras 


TUS 


de A | eorw 9e Sin. BCP? latt. copt., cat 
eotw A 18, eorw KLP? syr. arm. Thl. 
Oec. &c. 

20. ovk epya erai S Sin. ABC? c, ov kac- 
epyacera: C'KLP &e. 

21. mepiccevua A 13. 68. | mpavrnti, 
W., mp. cogias P, mp. kapdias Thl. | óucv 
Sin. ABCKP &c. juwy L+. 

22. Xoyov: C? 88. 73. 83. +aeth. Th]. 
vouov | akpoorat uovov D latt. syrr. copt. 
arm. aeth. Thl. Tree. WH., uovov axpoa- 
tat Sin. ACKLP Oec. Xe. Ti. 

23. om. óri A 18 | rns yeveoews: om. 
pesh. 4- 

25. mapauewas: vulg. syrr. arm. 4- add 
ev avro | ovk akpoatns Sin. ABC «-latt. 
pesh. copt. Aug. Cass. Bede, otros ovk 
axp. KLP &c. syr. arm. Thl. Oec. 


26. e: Sin. ABKL &c. syr. arm. Thl. 
Oec., e: 8e CP 13 4-latt. pesh. copt. Bede 
Tr.* | @pjoxos Treg. | exvac Sin.ABCP 
13 latt. syrr. copt. Bede, ewa« ev yuw KL 
&c. Thl. Oec. | xaAuvev B. | yA. éavrov 
BPe 101. latt. Thl. WH., yA. avrov Sin. 
ACKL Oec. &c. Ti. Treg. WH.™ | xapó. 
éavrov BC latt. Thl. WH., kap8. avrov |. 
Sin. AKLP Oec. &c. Tree. Ti. WH.m | 
0pqo kei ABCKLP &c. Treg. WH., 0pnc- 
kia Sin, Ti. 

27. Opnorera as in preceding verse: A 
70. 83. 123 pesh. add yap, syr. latt. copt. 
de | mapa tw Oew Sin.? ABC!P 134- Treg. 
WH., apa dem Sin.! C?KL 40. 73. &e. Ti. 
| ins. Tw bef. mar pt A. | om. kat bef. 
Tarp 99, 126. pesh. aeth.+, cf. corb. | 
favrov : A. aeth. ceavroy | aro: CP ex. 


I 19-27] 
VULGATE. 


autem ad loquendum et tardus 
ad iram (a): 20 ira (a) enim 
uiri iustitiam dei non opera- 
tur. 21 Propter quod abici- 
entes omnem inmunditiam et 
abundantiam malitiae in man- 
suetudine suscipite insitum 
uerbum dei (8), quod potest 
saluare animas uestras. 22 
Estote autem factores uerbi, 
et non auditores tantum fal- 
lentes uosmet ipsos. 23 Quia si 
quis auditor est uerbi et non 
faetor, hie conparabitur uiro 
consideranti uultum natiui- 
tatis suae in speculo: 24 con- 
siderauit enim (y) se et abiit 
et statim oblitus est qualis 
fuerit 25 Qui autem per- 
spexerit in lege perfecta (6) 
libertatis et permanserit in 
ea (e) non auditor obliuiosus 
factus sed factor operis, hie 
beatus in facto suo erit. 26 
Si quis autem putat se re- 
ligiosum esse, non refrenans 
linguam suam sed seducens 
cor suum, huius uana est re- 
ligio. 27 Religio autem (€) 
munda et inmaculata apud 
deum et patrem haec est, uisi- 
_ tare pupillos et uiduas in tri- 
bulatione eorum, et (5) in- 
maculatum se custodire ab 
hoe saeculo. 

(a) Spec. Aug. iracundiam and -dia 
for iram and ira. 

(B) F. om. dei. 

(y) F. autem. 

(8) Spec. Aug. legem perfectam. 

(c) Spec. Aug. and F. om. in ea. 


(6) F. om. autem. 
(5) F. om. et. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Conszrv MS. 


omnis homo uelox ad audi- 
endum, tardus autem ad 
loquendum, tardus autem ad 
iracundiam. 20 Iracundia 
enim uiri iustitiam dei non 
operatur. 21 Et ideo ex- 
ponentes omnes sordes et 
abundantiam malitiae, per 


clementiam excipite genitum 


uerbum, qui potest? saluare 
animas uestras. 22 Estote 
autem factores uerbi et non 
auditores tantum, aliter con- 
siliantes. 23 Quia si quis 
auditor uerbi est et non factor, 
hie est similis homini respi- 
cienti faciem natalis> sui in 
speculo: 24 aspexit se et 
recessit et in continenti obli- 
tus est qualis erat. 25 Qui 
autem respexit in legem con- 
summatam libertatis et per- 
severans, non audiens ob- 
liuionis factus, sed factor 
operum, hic beatus erit in 
operibus, suis. 26 Si .quis 
autem putat se religiosum 
esse, non infrenans linguam 
suam, sed fallens cor suum, 
huius uana est religio. 27 
Religio autem munda et in- 
maculata apud dominum haec 
est:  uisitare orfanos et 
uiduas in tribulatione eorum, 
seruare se sine macula a sae- 
culo. 


2 MS. potestis. 
b MS. natali. 


if 


SPECULUM. AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


tardus loqui piger 
in iracundia. 


90 Iracundia 
enim uiri iustiti- 
am Dei non ope 
ratur. 


26 (W. p. 524) 
Si quis putat su- 
perstitiosum ! se 
esse, non refre- 
nans linguam su- 
am, sed fallens 
cor suum,? huius 
uana religio est. 
27 (W. p. 411) 
Sanctitas autem 
pura et incontam- 
inata haecestapud 
Deum patrem, ui- 
sitare orfanos et 
uiduas inangustia 
ipsorum et inma- 
culatum seseruare 
a mundo. 

180 S; religiosum 


M +. 
2 Om. sed—suum M +-. 
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THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


KE®. f'. 


tf “Adeddot pov, yn ev TporTomoAnpypiacs €xere THY 
TLOTLY TOU Kupiov HOV Tnoov Xpicrov, TUS do€ns. 


‘Eav yap eicedOn 


, , 
dou EV 
TTOXOS ev puTrapa eo Ont, 


eis cvvayoyynv 
ear. Aag pa, eiaéAn 0€ Kal 


UUL@V avip 


^ \ > ^ \ 
3 emugAey mre Oe emt tov $opo)vra thy €oÓ5ra Tv 
\ \ , e ^ it x ^ ^ 
Aapmpav kal evryre Xv kaÜov wde Kaos’ kal TO TTOXQ 
5 \ ^ > ^^ , € \ \ c , / 
elmte Xv aTnOt Exel y) kaÜov vr TO VTOTOOLOY jov, 
, , , , [4 ^ AN , , " hy 
4 ov OuexpiOnre ev éavrois kal €yeveo0e kpiroi Oia- 


Aoyurpav TrOVNpeY ; 


5 ‘Axovoare, adehpot nov ayamrot 


\ 
OvxX 0 Oeós 


c£eAe£aro TOUS TTOXOUS TO KOO [Le TÀovaovs ev TíaTeL 


\ 
eae 
ayam@ow QUTOV ; E 


\ , 
6 "Yuete 06 nryuacare TOv TTOXOV. 


KAnpovopous TNS Bacinerae ns emnyyelAaTo Toig 


, , 
Ovx oi 7XAovatot 


, € ^ EY > XY of € ^ >’ 
KATQOUYAGTEVOUGLY U|OP KCL AUTOL €AKOUGLV Upe«S Els 


KpLTNpLe ; 


7 Ovx avrol BAacdynpovow TO kaAóv Ovoua TO 


er ukAÜev ep VMAS ; 
8 Ei pevroe vopov 


TEAELTE 


M \ \ 
Baoirtkov Kata TQv 


, , , \ , € / c 
ypapny Ayarnoes rov tAndiov aov ws aeavrov, kaAcs 


TTOLELTE* 


I].—1. rpoowmodrAnuyiatsSin. A BO, rpoo- 
wmoAm vias KLP &c. | xpicrov, WH.™ 
xpeorou WH. Treg. Ti. | rns dotns 
bef. tov kvpiov 69. 73. a e, om. 13. sah. 
Cass. (7. Soéms. Treg. Ti. 7. 8o£ys; WH.). 

2. ets cuvaywynv Sin.!BC, eis Tq c. 
D 3SAKLP &oe. Thl. Oec. 

3. eziBAey gre 89e BCP +corb. syr. Thl. 
Treg.™ WH., kat emiBAeygre Sin. AKL 
kc. Oec. Ti. Treg. | evrzre (1st) Sin. ABC 
+corb. syr. Thl., ewm. avre KLP vulg. 
&e. Oec. | exer 7 ka8ov Sin. ACKLP &c. 
Treg. Ti. WH.™, 4 xa60v exec B corb. 
WH.]|é8e ins. (after 2nd xa8ov) Sin. 
C?KLP &e. Thi. Oec., om. ABC! 13. 65. 
69 a c latt. pesh. WH. Ti. Treg. | 5o 
Sin. AB!CEL &c., em B?P acd 13. 29. 
69+ pesh. arm. | aft. bmomodioy ins. Tcv 
modwy A 18 vulg. syrr. aeth. Aug. 


4. ov SiexpiOnre Sin. AB?C 13. 14. 36. 
69. 73--syrr. vulg. copt. Treg. Ti. WH., 
kat ov dex. KLP &e. Thi. Oec., dex. B! 
corb. WH.™ (without interrogation). 

5. tp kocuoe Sin ABC! syr, ev tp 
kuou 27. 43. 64, e.r.k. rovro 29 vulg., 
TOU Koo Lou A?C?KLP &c. pesh. , TOV kog- 
Lov TovTOv aeth. Oec.íxt, om. 113. | 


BaciXeias ; Sin.! A emaryyeAtas cf. Heb. 
vale 
6. ovx : AC! a c 69. 180 ovx: | kara- 


8vvacTrevovcww uev Sin.BCKLP  &c. 
Thl. Oee. Treg. WH., x. óuas Sin.! A 19. 
20. je Hs 

as : Ac 18 syr. aeth. raz. 

8. rov BaciAuov P, faciAikov bef. 
reAevre C syr. | ós ceavtoy: B ós cav- 
Tov, 4. 25, 28. 31+ Thl. ós éavrov, a ós 
éavTovs. 


II 1-8] 
VULGATE. 


II—1 Fratres mei, nolite 
in personarum acceptione (a) 
habere fidem domini nostri 
Jesu Christi gloriae. 2 Et- 
enim si introierit in conuentu 
uestro uir aureum fanulum 
habens in ueste candida, in- 
trolerit autem et pauper in 
sordido habitu, 3 et inten- 
datis in (8) eum qui indutus 
est ueste praeclara et dixeritis 
ei (y) Tu sede hie bene, pau- 
peri autem dicatis Tu sta 
ilic aut sede sub scabillo 
pedum meorum, nonne iudi- 
catis apud uosmet ipsos et 


faeti estis iudices cogita- 
tionum iniquarum? 5 Au- 
dite, fratres mel dilectis- 


simi ; nonne deus elegit pau- 
peres in hoc mundo diuites in 
fide et heredes regni quod pro- 
misit (8) deus diligentibus se ? 
6 Uos autem exhonorastis 
pauperem. | Nonne diuites 
per potentiam opprimunt uos, 
et ipsi adtrahunt (e) uos ad 
iudieia? 7 Nonne ipsi blas- 
phemant bonum nomen quod 
inuocatum est super uos? 8 
Si tamen legem perficitis re- 
galem secundum scripturas 
Diliges proximum tuum sieut 
te ipsum, bene facitis (€) : 

(a) F. -tionem. 

(B) F. om. in. 

(y) F. om. ei. 

(6) Spec. Aug and F. repromisit, 


(e) F. trahunt. 
(¢) F. facis. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConBEY MS. 


II—1 Fratres mei, nolite 
in acceptione personarum 
habere fidem .domini nos- 
tri lesu Christi honoris 
2. Si autem intrauerit in 
synagogam uestram homo 
anulos aureos in digitos ha- 
bens in ueste splendida, intret 
autem pauper in sordida 
ueste ; 3 respiciatis autem 
qui uestitus est ueste candida 
et dicatis, 'Tu hic sede bene, 
et pauperi dicatis, Tu sta, 
aut sede illo sub scamello 
meo ; 4 diiudicati estis inter 
uos, facti estis iudices cogita- 
tionum malarum. 5 Audite 
fratres mel dilecti, nonne 
deus elegit pauperes saeculi 
locupletes in fide et heredes 
regni quod expromisit dili- 
gentibus eum? 6 Uos autem 
frustratis pauperem. Nonne 
diuites potentantur in uobis, 
et ipsiuos tradunt ad iudicia ? 
7 Nonne ipsi blasphemant in 
bono nomine quod uocitum 
est in uobis? 8 Si tamen 
lege consummamini regale» 
secundum scripturam, Dili- 
ges proximum tuum tanquam 
te; bene facitis. 


2 MS. honeris. 
b So MS. ; Sab. regali. 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


[II—5 (Sch. p. 
17) deus elegit 
pauperes mundi 
diuites fidei, here- 
des regni.] 
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ash d mpocoroXy eire, apapríav epyaea 6e, 
eheyXopevor Umo TOU vopmou os mapaBaraa. 
10 “Oates yap oXov rOv vojtov Tnpnon, Tralon Se ev 


evi, YEYOVEY TAVT@Y EVOXOS. 

11 'O yap 
$ovevogs «i 
TapaBarns vopov. 


, , 
MA AA 


M» potyeua s, elev Kat 
d€ ov porxevers, ovevers d€, yeyovas 


M7 


e ^ e ^ e \ / > 
12 Ourws AaAetre kal ovros vrotetre os Ox vopov eAev- 


Ücpías meAdovres kptvea Qaa. 


€ ^ , Sw 
19 H yap xpiow avedeos 
^ » / 
KATAKAVYATAL EXEOS KPLTEDS. 


, » : 
TO(UgGaVTL €Aeos 


TQ gu) 


14 Ti opedos, aded poi pov, €Qv TLOTLV heyy TuS xeu, 
epya Oe my exp 3 py) Suvaran 7] 7 TloTLs og. aoróv; 

15 'Eav adehpos 7j adeAdy yvpvol vTapxeow Kal 
Aeimrópevot TNS e@npepov TpopTs, 


16 ely Óé mis avrois e£ 


UMOY Ynáyere ev cipi, 


Oeppatver de kai xopracer de, un Ore Ó€ avrois Ta 
“meroete TOU ToLATOS, TL operos ; ; 


Li Oros Kal 7) míGTLS, €&V pn EXN Epya, Vekpa eg TL 


Kad eavrqv. 


, , , ^ Y ” , A » » . 
AAA eEpet Tis Zu migTww EyElS kayo EPya exo 


9. mpoccmoAmumTewre Sin. ABC (as in 
ver. 1). 

10. tnpnon Sin.BC+latt. Thl. Oec., 
thence: KLP &oe., tAnpwoer A a c 63. 69 
Syr., TAnpwoas THpnoer 13, meXecei 66. 


43 | racy Sin.ABC latt. Thl. Oec., 
mrauet KLP &e. 
1l. eras A | un porxevons: Sin. L+ 


um -ces | povevons—pmorxevons(transp.)C 
69+syr. arm. Thl. | worxevers $oveveis 
Sin. ABC. govevers porxevers (transp.) 
15. 70. arm., wotxevoets povevoers K &c. 
Thl., worxevons povevons LP+ | mapa- 
Barns: A amootarys. 

13. aveXeosSin. ABCKP&o.,av9A€0s13. 
38+, avikews L + Chrys. Thl. | eXeov 
K. +Chr. | cataxavyara: Sin.! KL &e., 
ka kara. aeth. Thl.+, kara. de Sin.? 40 
+corb. vulg. syr. Oec., karaavxag60c 27 
+copt., cataxavxyac bw 6e A 12, raraxavx- 
ate B (cf. avriraccere iv. 6, peviete iv. 
8), karakavxac0e C? (in eras.) pesh. | 
eAeos (2nd) Sin. AB - Thl., eAcov CKL+ 


Oec. (Ti. compares 7d &Aeov ap. Herodian 
Epim. p. 235). 

14. +: obedAos BC! arm. (as in ver. 16) 
Treg: Wil, Us x oóeAos Sin. AC'KL 
ic. Treg. Ti. | tus bef. Aeyn AC 
Treg.m | 1] TLoTLs : ien spec. fides sola, 
sah. adds sine operibus. 

15. eav Sin. B+ corb. spec. copt. arm., 
eav 6e ACKL vulg. &e. | Aetmouevor Sin. 
BCK syrr. arm., Aetr. wow ALP Ke. Oec. 
Thl. 

16. eurp de: 
(as in ver. 14). 

l7. exm epya: 
ep'ya. €xm. 

18. motw exes, Treg. Ti. W. v. exeis 
WH. m. exeis; WH.™ | epya exw: Treg. 
Ti. e. exw, W. e. exw. WH. | xwpis tov 
Sin. ABCP +latt. syrr. copt. arm. aeth., 
ek Trev KL &e. Thi. | epyev (Ast) 
Sin. ABP+latt. syrr.,: epyev cov CKL 
&e. aeth. Thl. | co: 8ei£« Sin. Bt 
WH. Treg. Ti., Sew cov ACKL syrr. &c. 


A -F kat evn | opedos BC! 


L arm. Thl. Oeec. &c. 


— n 


II 9-18] 
VULGATE. 


9 si autem personas accipitis, 
peecatum  operamini, redar- 
guti a lege quasi transgres- 
sores. 10 Quieumque autem 
totam legem seruauerit, of- 
fendat autem in uno, factus 
est omnium reus. 11 Qui 
enim dixit Non moechaberis, 
dixit et Non occides: quod 
si non moechaberis, occides 
autem, factus es transgressor 
legis. 12 Sic loquimini et 
sic facite, sicut per legem 
libertatis incipientes iudicari : 
13 iudicium enim sine miseri- 
cordia illi qui non fecerit (a) 
misericordiam, superexal- 
tat (8) autem misericordia iu- 
dicio. 14 Quid proderit, 
fratres mei, si fidem quis dicat 
se habere, opera autem non 
habeat? numquid poterit fides 
saluare eum? 15 Si autem 
frater aut soror nudi sint (y) 
et indigeant (y) uictu coti- 
diano, 16 dicat autem ali- 
quis de uobis illis Ite in 
pace, caleficamini (6) et sa- 
turamini, non dederitis autem 
eis quae necessaria sunt cor- 
poris(e), quid proderit? 17 
Sie et fides, si non habeat (4) 
opera, mortua est in semet 
ipsa (y. 18 Sed dicet ali- 
quis (9) Tu fidem habes, et 

(a) F. fecit. 

(B) F. -exultat. 

(y) F. sunt...indigent. 

(8) F. Jiciemini. 

(e) F. corpori. 

(6) F. habet. 


(3) F. ipsam. 
(8) F. quis. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConsEv MS. 


9 Si autem personas acci- 
pitis, peccatum operamini, a 
lege traducti tanquam trans- 
gressores. 10 Quienim totam 
legem seruauerit, peccauerit 
autem in uno, factus est. om- 
nium reus. 11 Nam qui 
dixit, Non moechaberis, dixit 
et, Non occides. Si autem 
non moechaberis, occideris 
autem, factus es ? transgressor 
legis. 12 Sie loquimini et 
sie facite quasi a lege libera- 


litatis iudicium sperantes. - 
13 Iudicium autem non 
miserebitur ei qui non 


feeit misericordiam, super- 
gloriatur autem misericor- 
dia iudicium. 14 Quid 
prodest fratres mei si quis 
dieat se fidem habere, opera 
autem non habeat? numquid 
potest fides eum sola saluare ? 
15 Siue frater siue soror nudi 
sint, et desit eis uietus coti- 
dianus, 16 dicat autem illis 
ex uestris aliquis, Uadite in 
pace, calidi estote et satulli ; 
non dederit autem illis ali- 
mentum corporis; quid et 
prodest? 17 Sic et fides, si 
non habeat opera, mortua est 
sola. 18 Sed dicet aliquis 
Tu operam ? habes, ego fidem 


a MS. est. 
b Sab. opera. 


11 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 





II—13 (W. p. 
411) Iudicium e- 
nim sine miseri- 
cordia ei! qui non 
fecit misericordi- 
am ; quoniam mi- 
sericordia praefer- 
tur iudicio. 14 
Quid prode est 
fratres, si fidem 
quis dicat in semet 
ipso manere,operé 
autem non habe- 
at? Numquid po- 
test fides sola sal- 
uare eum? 15 Si 
frater aut soror 
nndi fuerint et 
defuerit els coti- 
dianus cibus; 16 
dicat autem eis 
aliquis uestrum : 
Ite in pace et ca- 
lefacimini etsatie- 
mini, et non det 
eis necessaria cor- 
poris, quid prode 
est haec dixisse 
eis? 17 Sic et 
fides quae non ha- 
bet opera, mortua 
est circa se. 


1 S. his. 
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detEov pot TY TÜOTLV cov Xepis TOV €pyQV, Kayo col 
delEm ek TOV epyov pov TY TO TW. 

19 Sv morevers ore cis éoriv 0 Geos’ kaAOs ToLeis" 
kal Ta Satova miaTevovary kai ppiawovor. 

20 eres de yvavau, c avOpwre kevé, OTL 7) TloTIS 
xopis Tov epyov. apyn ETL ; ; 

21 "Afpaap. 0 maTyp 7uv ouK e epyov eduxar On, 
one ae ‘Toaak Tov viov QUTOU em TO Ovowarrn prov ; 

2 Brewers oTi 7 Tiotis Ovvypyet Tots €pyois avTov 
Kal ek TOV Epyov 7 7 TW TUS éreAeuo6, 

23 Kal exAnpodn 7 yay 7 Acyovaa '"EmíaTevaev 
de ABpaap To Oco, kai EAoyiaOn avrQ eis Ókavoa vm, 
Kai QiXos eu €xKANON. 

24 'Opare ore €& Epywr StxavovTat avOpwros kal ovk 
EK TLOTEWS [LOVOD. 

25"'Onoíes Oe kai ‘PaaB x cop» ovk e£ épyov 
, , € , \ > , N ex. € ^ 
cÓukauon), vroÓe£auévo Tovs ayyeXovs Kal érepa 00Q 
exBaAovaa ; 

26 "Qarep yap TO ooa xopis TVEDHATOS VEKPOV €GTLV, 
ovTws Kal n TloTLs XCOpis €pyov veKpa earuv. 


KE®. y- 


1 My voAAoi ddacKkaror yiverOe, a0eA ot pov, eiüores 
OTL ueiQov Kpiua Anprpomeda’ 


Thl. Oec. Treg.™, oo: corb. aeth. | om. Sin. A corb. Ti. Treg. | ereAcrw6n ; Treg. 


pov after epywy (2) latt. syr. | motu (3rd) 93. emis Tevoev Se: L + latt. om. 8e. 

Sin. BC. + corb. arm., mioriv wou AKLP 24. ópare Sin. AB? (by corr. fr. -ra) 

vulg. syrr. copt. aeth. &c. Thl. Oec. CP latt. syrr. copt. arm. aeth. Thl., ópare 
19. eis ect 6 0cos Sin. A. 68. vulg. — rowvv KL &c. Oec. | movoy ; Treg. 

pesh. copt. arm. aeth.PP Cyr. Ti. Treg., 25. óuotes: C pesn. copt. arm. aeth. 


eis 6 0cos eat C syr. WH.™W., eis 0eos — oóTws | 8e kar: C pesh. copt. arm. «a | 
ecriw B69ac Thi. WH. Treg.™, eísó6eos — ayyeXovs: CLK?  pesh. corb. arm. kara- 
corb. aeth.ro Cyr., ó 6eos eis eariw K?L  ckomous. 
&c. Did. Oec. (with interrog. Ti. WH.). 26. aomep yap Sin. ACKLP &e. Ti. 
—Kat Ta dam. ToT. Kal ppiocovcw —, W. ‘Treg. WH.™, aomep de corb. Orig., &omep 
20. apyn BC! + corb. fuld. sah., verpa — B pesh. arm. aeth. WH. | epyev Sin. B 
Sin. AC?KLP &c. vulg. syrr. copt. arm. 69 a Orig. Treg. Ti. WH., TwY €pyav 
aeth. Oec. ACKLP &c. Thl. Oec. Treg.m 
22. 'cvvgpyev Sin.? BCKLP &e. vulg. III.—1. AnuWouweba Sin. ABC as above. 
syrr. Thl. Oec. WH. Treg.™, cuveprye: 


EE IS-EEE 1] 


VULGATE. 


ego opera habeo: ostende 
mihi fidem tuam sine operi- 
bus, et ego ostendam tibi 
ex operibus fidem meam. 
19 Tu credis quoniam unus 
est deus. Bene facis: et 
daemones credunt et contre- 
miscunt. 20 Uisautem scire, 
o homo inanis, quoniam fides 
sine operibus mortua (a) est ? 
21 Abraham pater noster 
nonne ex operibus iustifica- 
tus est offerens Isaae filium 
suum superaltare? 22 Uides 
quoniam fides cooperabatur 
operibus illius, et ex operibus 
fides consummata est. 23 Et 
suppleta est scriptura dicens 
Credidit Abraham deo, et re- 
putatum est ei(8) ad iusti- 
tiam, et amicus dei appellatus 
est. 24 Uidetis quoniam ex 
operibus iustificatur homo et 
non ex fidetantum ? 25 Simi- 
liter autem et Raab meretrix 
nonne ex operibus iustificata 
est, suscipiens nuntios et alia 
uia eiciens? 26 Sicut enim 
corpus sine spiritu mor- 
tuum (y) est, ita et fides sine 
operibus mortua est. 

III—1 Nolite plures magis- 
tri fieri (8), fratres mei, scien- 
tes quoniam maius iudicium 
sumitis. 


(a) By correction otiosa as in F. 
(B) F. illi. 

(y) F. emortuwm. 

(6) Spec. Aug. effci. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConsEY MS. 


habeo: ostende mihi fidem 
sine operibus : et ego tibi de 
operibus fidem. 19 Tu cre- 
dis quia unus deus: bene 
facis : et daemonia credunt et 
contremiscunt. 20 Uis au- 
tem scire o homo uacue, quo- 
niam fides sine operibus 
uacua est? 21 Abraham 
pater noster, nonne ex operi- 
bus iustificatus est, offerens 
Isaac filium suum super 
aram? 22 Uides quoniam 
fides communicat cum operi- 
bus suis, et ex operibus fides 
confirmatur, 23 et impleta 
est scriptura dicens, Credidit 
Abraham domino et aestima- 
tum est ei ad iustitiam, et 
amicus dei uocatus est. 24 
Uidetis quoniam ex operibus 
iustificatur homo et non ex 
fide tantum. 25 Similiter 
et Raab fornicaria, nonne ex 
operibus iustificata * est, cum 
suscepisset exploratores ex xii 
tribubus? filiorum Israel et 
per aliam uiam eos eiecisset ? 
26 Sicut autem corpus sine 
spiritu mortuum est, sic fides 
sine opera mortua est. III— 
1 Nolite multi magistri esse 
fratres mei, scientes quoniam 
maius iudicium accipiemus. 


4 MS. iustificatus. 
b MS. and Sab. tribus, as in I. 1. 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


[11—19 (Sch. p. 
27) credes quia 
unus deus est: 
hoe et daemonia 
faciunt et perhor- 
rescunt.] 


26 (W. p. 411) 
Sicut enim cor- 
pus sine spiritu 
mortuum est, sic 
et fides sine operi- 
bus mortua est. 

III—1 (W. p. 
524) Nolite mul- 
tiloqui esse fratres 
mel; + ‘scientes 
quia maius iudici- 
um accipietis : 


1 S. om. scientes. 
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9) \ ^ , a 
2 TohAa yap MTaLomev amavres. 


Et ris €v Aoyc OU 


WTAE Ly ovTos TEAELOS avnp, Ouvvaros Xarwaywynoar kai 


0AÀov TO Goma. 


D 


» M ^ e \ \ , \ h 
o Ide P odd LUTTOV TOUS XaAuwovs. ELS T0 OTOMATA 


e \ 
BaXXopev eis 0 meiOecOat avrovs viv, kal OAov TO 


TOMA GUTOV nerdyopev. 
: '[óov Kal 


Th Tote, TALKAVTE 


» N e \ 
ih KCL | v7TO 


ave oKAnpov ehavvopeva, [ETAYETAL vmO eAaxlaTou 


mndadtov € OTrov 7 Opp» TOU evduvovros BovXerau.. 


5 Ovrws Kal 59 yAocca pukpóv eos 
']8ov nAtKov Top jv VANV avamret. 


LONE axel. 


\ \ 
eg Tiv Kat 


6 Kat 7 yocaa 7 TUP, 0 koc uos 7™s adtkias 1) yAocca 
kaÜ(craTcL €v TOlS peheow NLOV, 3) omXovaa OXov TO 
copa Kal $Aoy(Covaa TOV TpoXxOv THs yevéaeos kat 
AS aes vmrO 77S yeevvys. 

Ilaca yap vois Onpiov ve koi zerewov, éprerav TE 

\ , , , s / ^ , ^ 
kal evariov, Oapacerar kai deOapacrac th voe TH 


avOpemtvy 


8 T) de yroooay ovdeis Samara dvvarat avOporov’ 
AKATACTATOV KAKOV, pea?) iov Oavarnpopov. 


2. Svvatos: Sin. + Cyr. Thl dvva- 
sevos. 
3. 18e yap: ede yap Sin.! ecce enim 


pesh., 5e CP ‘al. plus 40’ arm. syr. sah. 
(et ecce aeth.PP) Zig. Thl. (see Notes), e 
de Sin.? ABKL ‘al. 25’ latt. copt. Oec. 
Dam. Treg. W. Ti. WH., quare ergo 
spec., e£ insuper aeth.ro, sicut autem 
Bede | es Ta oToMaTa: A-+arm. syrr. eis 
To oToua | eis TO mei8ec 0a. Sin. BC, mpos 
7. T. AKLP &c. Oec. Thl. | avrovs jury 
Sin. BKLP &oc., zv avrovs AC 4- Treg. m 
| uera'youev avrov A 13. 

4. oy: 24 eibe | ins. ta bef. tnarr- 
kavra& B | ekAnpev aveuwy AL &c. | ómov 
Sin. B sah., ómovav ACKLP &e. Treg.™ | 


BovAera. Sin.BL, 8ovA-qra. ACKP &o.- 


. Thl. Oec. 

5. oóTws: wcavtws A+ | ueyaAa avxei 
ABC!P latt. Eph., ueyaAavxei Sin. CCKL 
&e. Thl. Oec. | dou: spec. ef sicut cf. Bede 
on ver.3. | ?Auxov Sin. A?BC!P vulg. Oec., 
oAvyov A!C?KL &c. corb. syrr. sah. copt. 
arm. aeth. 


"AKPaec “69. 13 


6. Kat 7j yAwooau Sin.? ABCKLP &c. 


..WH. Treg., 7 yAwooa Sin.! Ti. (punc- 


tuating àv&mrei 7j yAdooa.) | vvp. W. | 
aDucas WH., a8ucos. Treg., aóucas, Ti. (e£ 
mundus iniquitatis sicut silva est pesh.) 
| oóres ins. bef. 9nd 4 yAa@ooa P &c. 
Thl. Oee., oóTes ka L 106, om. Sin. 
ABCK + latt. syrr. sah. copt. arm. Dam. 
|) omtAovca: Kat cm. Sin.! Ti. | rov 
Tpoxov THS yevecews : after yeverews ins. 
Tcv Sin. 7. 25. 68 vulg. pesh. (series 
generationum. nostrarum quae currunt 
veluti rotae). aeth. (for yeverews, yeevyns 
'Thl. Oec.). : : 

7i. om. 2nd.-ce A-+arm. | dauaerar , 
Kat Oedauacrat: om. kal Oe6auaoTat 
pesh. — 

8- Sauacat Suvatat av0pemev BC syr. 
WH. Treg., Suvarau duuacar avOp. Sin. 
3+Treg.™ Ti., Svvara 
av0p. Sayaca L &c. arm. Cyr. Thi. Oec. 
|'ekaracTorov Sin.ABP latt. +, akarac- 
xerov CKL &c. Epiph. Cyr. Dam. Thl. 
Oec. 


Bo 


» Qr 


1) 2-8] 

VULGATE. 
2 In multis enim offend- 
imus omnes: si quis in 


uerbo non offendit, hic per- 
fectus est uir: potest etiam 
cireumducere freno (a) totum 
corpus. 3 Si autem equis (8) 
frenos in ora mittimus ad con- 
sentiendum nobis, et omne cor- 
pus illorum circumferimus. 
4 Ecce et naues, cum magnae 
sint et a uentis ualidis minen- 
tur (y), cireumferuntur (8) a 
modico gubernaeulo ubi im- 
petus dirigentis uoluerit. 5 
Ita et lingua modicum quidem 
membrum est et magna exal- 
tat (e). Ecce quantus ignis 
quam magnam siluam in- 
cendit. 6 Et lingua ignis est, 
uniuersitas iniquitatis lin- 
gua constituitur in membris 
nostris, quae maculat totum 
corpus et inflammat rotam 
natiuitatis nostrae, inflam- 
mata a gehenna. 7 Omnis 
enim natura bestiarum et 
uolucrum et serpentium cete- 
rorumque (¢)  domantur et 
domata (y sunt a natura 
humana: 8 linguam autem 
nullus hominum domare 
potest: inquietum malum, 
plena ueneno mortifero. 

(a) F. fr. cir. 

(B) F. equorum. 

(y) Passive from mino, ‘are driven.’ 


(8) F. adds autem. 
(e) F. exultat. 


(c) Possibly a corruption of cetor- - 


um, or it may represent a Greek mis- 


reading aAA«v or evaAAov for evaAcov. ° 


F. reads et uolucrum et repentium 
etiam ceterorum. 
(n) F. domita. 


potest : 


LATIN VERSIONS 


CorsBey MS. 


2 Multa autem erranius -om- 
nes. Si quis in uerbo non 
errat, hic erit consummatus 
uir: potens est se infrenare, 
et totum corpus. 3S8iautem 
equorum frenos in ora mitti- 
mus ut possint consentire, et 
totum corpus ipsorum conuer- 
timus. 4 Ecce et naues tam 
magnae sunt et a uentis tam 
ualidis feruntur, reguntur 
autem paruulo gubernaculo 
et ubieumque diriguntur uo- 
luntate* eorum qui eas guber- 
nant. 5 Sic et lingua paruu- 
lum membrum est et magna 
gloriatur» | Ecce pusillum 
ignis in quam magna? silua 
incendium facit! 6 Et lin- 
gua ignis saeculi iniquitatis : 
lingua posita est in membris 
nostris, quae maculat totum 
corpus et inflammat rotam 
natiuitatis et incenditur a 
gehenna.. 7 Omnis autem 
natura bestiarum siue uolati- 
lum, repentium et natantium 
domatur et domita est: 8 
naturae autem humanae lin- 
guamnemo hominum domare 
inconstans malum 
plena ueneno mortifero.4 

* By corr. from uolumptate. 

b MS. gloriantur. 

* 8o MS.; magnam siluam Sab. 


See below, ver. 13. 
d MS. mortifera, 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 
2 multa enim om- 
nes delinquimus. 
Si quis in uerbo 
non delinquit, hic 
perfectus uir est ; 
potest! frenare to- 
tum corpus et di- 
rigere. 3 Quare 
ergo? equis frena 
in ora? mittuntur, 
nisi in eo ut sua- 
deantur a nobis et 
totum corpus cir- 
cumducamus? 4 
Eece et* naues 
quae tam? inmen- 
sae sunt sub uen- 
tis duris feruntur 
et circumducun- 
tur à paruissimo 
gubernaculo ubi 
impetus dirigentis 
uoluerit. 5 Sic 
et lingua pars 
membri® est, sed 
est  magniloqua. 
Et sicut paruus 
ignis magnam sil- 
uam incendit, 6: 
ita et lingua ignis 
est: et mundus 
iniquitatis per lin- 
guam constat in: 
membris nostris, 
quae maculat to- 
tum corpus et in- 
flammat — rotam 
geniturae’ et in- 
flammatur a geni- 
tura. 7 Omnis 
enim natura bes- 
tiarum et auium 
et serpentium et 
beluarum mariti- 
marum, domatur 
et subiecta est 
náturaehumanae: 


8 linguam autem 


M + ins. etiam. 
M +: wero. 
M + ore. 
M + om. et. 
For quae tam S 
has quiaetam. 
6 M 4 ins. parua. 
7'The words rot. 
gen. are found in Prisc. 
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16 THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


, X ups , ^ \ , , 
Ev avy evdoyoupey TOV Kupiov Kal Ilarepa, kal €v 
QUT?) karapop.eUa Tovs avOpwrovs rovs Kad’ dpoloow 


Oeov yeyovoras 


, ^ , 
10 ék ToU GUTOU GTOMATOS 


, 
KaTa pa. 


cEepxeroi evAoyla Kal 


Ov XP?» adehpot pov, TAUTO obras. yivea Oat. 


dafs Myr 7) THY) EK THS aVTNS OTS Bpvet TÓ y^vk) kai 


TO TUK POD 5 E 


, mt) L ^ 
12 M7 dvvara, aÓeA oí pov, cvKn eAatas Toujaat, 7 

» ^ » e N N ^ e 

ameAos avka ; Ovre aAvkov yAvkv 7oujoat vowp. 


, \ Ne aS , , (25 S 
13 Tis codes kai eziaTuov ev viv ; 


' , ^ 
Óec£aro EK TNS 


KaAns avactpopns Ta epya QUTOU €v mpavryrt c'oías. 

14 Ei dé GjAov mikpov exere Kal epiiay € Ev TH Kapola 
VMOV, pu) karakavyag 0e Kai pevdeo e kara TS adn Oetas. 

15 Ovx €or avr 7 copia avobev KATEPXOMEVN, aAA. 
emtyeos, Vrvxuaj, Sayoviadns. 

16 "Ozov yap Gros kal épiÜ(a, Exel axatacracia kai 


e QavAov mpaypa. 


"ES óc » 6 , ^ \ e (4) » 
€ avoOev copia mporov uév aym) ETL, emeura 
eipgvikn, ETLELKTS, evmreinjs, peoTn €AÀéovs kal kapzGv 
ayaba v, adiakpiros, avuTroKpiTos. 
, , /, ^ 
18 Kapmós de Oikatocvvys €v eipyvy oTe(perat rois 


^ 3 Mf 
7roLovGuV ecpnvmv. 


9. rov kvpioy Sin. ABCP corb. pesh. 
copt. arm. 4- Cyr., rov @eov KL vulg. syr. 
&c, Epiph. Thl. Oec. 

12. eAauas : Vulg. ficus | ovre &Avkov 
yXvkv ABC! -- arm. “(neque salinus locus 
aquam dulcem facere), obres ovre aAuk. 
y^. C? latt. pesh. (and reading ov8e for 
ovre) Sin. 13, ores ovbeyua (ovre uta Pc) 
onyn &Xvkor kat *ykvkv KLP &c. Thl. Oec. 

14. e de: AP+add apa. | epi&iay 101. 
13.let Dam. WH., epei&iav D!, epei&ei- 
av A, epiüeiav. Sin. B?CKLP &e. Ti. 
Treg. | 7m Kapdia: Tats Kapdiats Sin. + 
latt. syrr. copt. arm. | kavxac0e A+ | 


kat Wevder0e kara THs adnberas ABCKLP 
&c. Treg. WH., 72s adnderas kat Pevderbe 
Sin.! TL, kara T. a. x. |j Sin.? pesh. ne 
inflemini adversus veritatem nec mentia- 
mint. 

15. aAAa Sin. B, add’ ACKLP. 

16. epiOia 101. 13.!ect, epifera D, epei- 
Oe. B*, epers C, epis P. | exee BCKLP 
&c., exer kar Sin. A+. 

17. avvmokpiros Sin. ABCP + latt. syr. 
copt. arm. Did. Ephr., ka: avur. KL &c. 
Thl. Oec. 
| 18. ó kapmos Sin. | rns 9ikaionvygs K 
Oec. +. 


III 9-18] 


VULGATE. 


9. In ipsa benedicimus deum 
et patrem, et in ipsa male- 
dicimus homines qui ad simi- 
litudinem dei facti sunt: 10 
ex ipso ore procedit benedictio 
et maledictio. Non oportet, 
fratres mei, haec ita fieri. 
11 Numquid fons de eodem 
foramine | emanat dulcem 
et amaram aquam? 12 Num- 
quid potest, fratres . mei, 
ficus uuas facere aut uitis 
ficus? Sie neque salsa dul- 
cem potest facere aquam. 
13 Quis sapiens et discipli- 
natus inter uos? ostendat ex 
bona conuersatione operatio- 
nem suam (a) in mansuetudi- 
nem (8)sapientiae. 14 Quod 
si zelum amarum habetis et 
contentiones (y) in cordibus 
uestris, nolite gloriari et men- 
daces esse aduersus ueritatem. 
15 Non est (8) ista sapientia 
de sursum descendens, sed 
terrena animalis diabolica. 

16 Ubi enim zelus et con- 
tentio, ibi inconstantia et 
omne opus prauum. 17 Quae 
autem de sursum est sapientia, 
primum quidem pudica est, 
deinde pacifica, modesta, sua- 
dibilis (e), plena misericordia 
et fructibus bonis, non iu- 
dicans (¢), sine simulatione. 
18 Fruetus autem iustitiae 
in paee seminatur facientibus 
pacem. 

(a) F. opera sua. 

(8) F. -tudine.. 

(y) F. adds sunt. 

(8) F. adds enim. 

'(e ) Spee. Aug. and F. add bonis 
consentiens, doubtless a gloss on 
suadibilis. : 

(¢) Spee. Aug. diiudicans; F. joins 


with the following words, omitting 
non; Augustine inaestimabilis. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConBEY MS. 


9 In ipsa- benedicimus domi- 
num et patrem, et per ipsam 
maledicimus homines qui ad 
similitudinem dei facti sunt. 
10 ex ipso oreexit benedictio 
et maledictio. Non decet fra- 
tres mei haec sic fieri. 11 
Numquid fons ex uno fora- 
mine bullitdulcem et salmaci- 
dum? 12 Numquid potest, fra- 
tres mei, ficusoliuasfacere, aut 
uitis ficus? Sie nec salmaci- 
dum duleem facere aquam. 
13 Quis sapiens et discipli- 
nosus in uobis demonstrat de 
bona conuersatione opera sua 
in sapientiae clementia * ? 14 
Si autem zelum amarum ha- 
betis et contentionem in prae- 
cordiis uestris, quid alapa- 


mini? mentientes contra ueri- 


tatem? 15 Non est sapientia 
quae descendit desursum, 
sed terrestris, animalis, dae- 
monetica. 16 Ubi autem 
zelus et contentio, incon- 
stans ibi et omne prauum 
negotium. 17 Dei autem 
sapientia primum sancta est, 
deinde pacifica et uerecun- 
diae. consentiens, plena mi- 
sericordiae et fructuum bon- 
orum, sine.diiudicatione, ir- 
reprehensibilis,? sine hypo- 
erisi. 18 Fructus autem ius- 
titiae in pace seminatur qui 
faciunt pacem. 

* So MS.; clementiam, Sab. and W. 
final m being often omitted in MS. 
^b Martianay suggested eleuamini, 
but Bp. WordsworthreferstoDucange 
for the gloss alapator=Kavyyrjs. 


* Probabiy a gloss on s. di. which 
has got into the text: 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 
hominum domare 


nemo potest nec 
retinere a malo, 
quia plena est 
mortali veneno. 


13 (W. p. 463) 
Quis prudens et 
sclens uestrum ! 
Monstret de bona 
conuersatione op- 
era sua inmansue- 
tudine et pruden- 
tia. 


18 THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


KE®. à. 


, , \ / , > Cra > > 
1 IloOev modewor kai z00€v paxat ev vpiv; OUK ev- 

^ > ^ e ^ € ^ ^ , > ^ 
reUÜev, ek THY NOOVOY vuov THY TOTPATEVvOMEV@Y EV TOLS 


, [4 ^ 
PEAETLY vov ; 


> ^ , » [4 
2 Emi6vpetre, Kal OUK exere Qorevere. 
kai OU dvvacde « €TLTUXELV* paxea6e Kai TOAEMELTE. 


Kai (9Aovre, 
Ovx 


exere i TO "i ar ei Pau Ups" 

3 aireire kal ov AapBavere, uote Kak@s aireiobe, iva 
év Tals NOovals vuv OaTavynonTe. 

i Moixarides, OUK oldare ore n QuA( ToU Koo ov 
EXO pa. Tou Oeo) € ea riv 5 Os eav ovv BovdAnOy pidros eivat 
TOU VUL. expos TOU cov Kadiorara.. 

AH Dokeire OTL Kevas ” ypapy Aeyet IIpos $6ovov 


JUR TÓ TVEULA 0 KaTQki ev €v 7v 5 


6 Meígova. O€ dioow yap" 


610 Neyer p Geos 


RUE avriTác a erat, Tamewors de Oldwow Xap. 
‘Yroraynre ovy TQ Oem’ avtiornte 0€ TO SiaBor@, 


Kal Seber ab vOv 


8 eyyloare TO Gg, Kal eyyíaet UpAv. 


Kadapicare 


xetpas, ápoproXol, kai ayvioare kapOtas, Oipvyou. 


IV.—1. moGey (2nd) Sin. ABCP corb. 
spec. +, om. KL vulg. &c. 

2. movevere ka. MSS. edd. and vv. 
$ovevere. kat WH.™ oovevre koi Oec. txt, 
$0ovevre kat Eras. Calv. Bez. Ewald | DU 
exere ABKL+ WH. Treg., kat ove exere 
Sin. P+latt. syrr. copt. arm. aeth. Thl. 
Oec. Ti, ove exere Se rec. Here C 
comes to an end. 

3. daravnonte Sin.? AKLP (with full 
stop Treg. WH. with comma Ti.), kera- 
damaynonte Sin.!, daravynoere B (without 
following stop). 

4. porxadides Sin.! AB 13 (joined with 
what precedes in Sin. B Ti.), worxor ka: 
potxaddes Sin.?K PL &c., worxorlatt. pesh. 
copt. aeth. arm. | after Ist xocuov Sin. 
vulg. arm. aeth. pesh. add rovrov | €x@pa 
LP &oc. syrr., éx@pa latt. aeth. | rov @eou 
cory ABKLP &e. WH. Treg., esti tp 


Gem Sin. copt. Ti. | és cay BP+ WH. Ti., 
eav Sin.l, ós av Sin.? AKL &c. Thl. Oec. 
Treg. | ovv om. L+ | ex6pos, ex6pa Sin.! 

5. keveos om. corb. | Aeye: joined with 
mpos $6ovov in A 4. 10. 11. 14. 15. 16. 21. 
38. -- arm. (question after 7juv WH. Treg. 
after Aeye: with comma after ju Ti.), — 
"pos pO. em. T. TV. Ó KaT. Ev TV, pw. 9. 
didwow xapw—W. | kareioev Sin. AB 
101. 104, xarwxnoey KLP &e. latt. syrr. 
copt. Thl. Oec. 

6. 810 Aeyer—Oidwow xapiw om. LP 4- | 
6 0cos : 5. 16 4- vpios | avtitaccere D ct. 
ive 

7. avriornte 0e Sin. AB a b 13-4 latt. 
copt., avtiotnte KLP &c. Th. Oec. | 
$evt£ere DB!, oevteroi D.? 

8. eyyioe: B WH., eyyre: Alf. Tree. Ti 
(without specifying MSS.). 


IV 1-8] 
VULGATE. 


IV—1 Unde bella et lites 
inter uos (a)? nonne (8) ex 
concupiscentiis uestris quae 
militant in membris uestris ? 
2  Coneupiscitis, et non 
habetis: occiditis et zela- 
tis, et non potestis adipisci : 
litigatis et belligeratis, et (y) 
non habetis propter quod non 
postulatis: 3 petitis et non 
accipletis (8), eo quod male 
petatis, ut in concupiscentiis 
uestris insumatis. 4 Adulteri, 
nescitis quia amicitia huius 
mundi inimica est dei (e)? 
Quicumque ergo uoluerit 
amicus esse saeculi huius, 
inimicus dei constituitur. 5 
An (6) putatis quia inaniter 
scriptura dieat Ad inuidiam 
coneupiscit spiritus qui habi- 
tat (y) in uobis? 6 Maiorem 
autem dat gratiam : propter 
quod dieit, Deus superbis re- 
sistit, humilibus autem dat 
gratiam. 7  Subditi igitur 
estote deo: resistite autem 
diabolo, et fugiet a uobis: 
8 adpropinquate (0) deo (4). 
et adpropinquadit (x) uobis, 
Emundate manus, peccatores, 
et purificate corda, duplices 
animo. 


(a) F. in uobis. 

(B) Spee. Aug. and F. insert hinc. 
(y) F. om et. 

(8) Fl. accipitis. 

(c) F. deo. 

(6) F. aut. 

(y) F. inhabitat. 

(8) Spec. Aug. adpropriate 

(0) F. domino. 

(x) MS. and F, -uit. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConBEY MS. 


IV—1? Unde pugnae et 
unde rixae in uobis? Nonne 
hinc? ex uoluptatibus ues- 
tris quae militant in mem- 
bris uestris? 2 Concupis- 
citis et non habetis” : occi- 
ditis: etzelatis, et non potestis 
impetrare : rixatis et pugna- 
tis et non habetis, propter 
quod non petitis. 3 Petitis 
et non accipitis, propter hoc 
quod. male petitis, ut in libi- 
dines uestras erogetis. 4 For- 
nicatores, nescitis quoniam 
amicitia saeculi inimica dei 
est? Quicumque ergo uolu- 
erit amicus saeculi esse inimi- 
cus dei perseuerat. 5 Aut 
putatis quoniam dicit serip- 
tura, Ad inuidiam conuales- 
cit spiritus qui habitat in 
uobis? 6 Maiorem autem 
dat gratiam. Propter quod 
dieit, Deus superbis resistit, 
humilibus’autem dat gratiam. 
7 Subditi estote deo: resis- 
tite autem zabolo, et fugiet 
a uobis. 8 Accedite ad domin- 
um, et ipse ad uos accedet. 
Mundate manus peccatores, 
et sanctificate corda uestra 
duplices corde. 

2 Tn verses 1—5 the only stops in 
MS. are after impetrare, fornicatores, 
and dei est. 

b MS. habebitis. 


© MS. humilis. 
d MS. accedit. 
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SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


IV—1 (W. p. 
525) Unde bella, 
unde rixae in uo- 
bis ? nonne de uo- 
luntatibus!  ues- 
tris quae militant 
in membris ues- 
tris? et sunt uobis 
suauissima ? 


[IV—4 (Sch. 
pp. 57, 90, 94) 
omnis X amicitia 
mundi . inimiea 
est dei.] 


7 (W. p. 465) 
Humiliate uos 
Deo et resistite 
diabulo et fugiet? 
a uobis: 8 proxi- 
mate Deo et proxi- 
mabit uobis.* 


1 This word being 
Sometimes spelt wo- 
lumptas, as in Corb. 
iii. 4, was easily con- 
fused with uoluptas. 

? The words froin 
unde to uestris are 
found in Prisc. pp. 63, 
96. 

3 Fugiet omitted by 
all the MSS. 

4 Adpropiate domi- 
no et adpropinquabit 
uobis y. 
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9 TaAavroprjsare Kai mevOnoare Kal Khavoare’ 0 
yeros vv eis TevOos uerarpomro Kal n xapa eis 


KaTnperay. 


10 Tanewadnre € EV@TLOV Kupiov, Kal wore v vas. 

jul My Karahanetre addy ror, adedpot" 0 KaTadadov 
adehpov 7 7 Kpivov TOV adedpov QUTOU karaAaAet vopou 
Kal kptvet vóp.or' ei Ó6 vouov Kpivets, ovk ei oujrüs 


vouov &ÀAÀ&. KpITNS. 


12 Ei ” be lY 7 [4 8 , ^ 

2 Eis €or vouoOergs kai KpiTns, o Ovvapevos TWTAL 
NES , > * \ / Bf / \ / 

kal amoAeoa GU Oc Tis El, O kpivov TOV TANTLOD ; 

13 “Aye vuv OL _Aeyovres Xypepov 7) avptov. Topev- 
cópe0a eis rive THY TOAW kal voujcopev ékei éviavrOv 
kai éprropeva ome Kai Kepdno oper” 

14 (oirwes QUK emía rag de TÓ TIS avptov' Toa yap 
e \ 
7 Con DE ürpis yap €are » Tpos OALyov deuvopevy, 


€TeTa Kai apaviCoperry ) 


15 avri TOU Aeyew vpas Eav ó Kopis OeAnoy, Kat 
Cooper Kal zoujcojev TOUTO 7) €ketvo. 


9. Kat kAavcare BKLP &c. Treg. WH., 
kAavoate Sin. A Ti., om. pesh. + Aug. | 
petatpamntw BP 69. a c Thi. WH. W., 
petactpapyntw Sin. AKL &c. Oec. Ti. 
Treg. WH.m 

10. ramrewwOnte: Sin. 
bef. kvpiov D+ | . 

ll. aAAqQAcv adeAgot: adeAdot uov ad- 
Anawv A + | 7 kpwev Sin. ABP syrr. 
sah. copt. arm. +, cat kp. KL &e. | ovk e 
mointns: P d ovkeri evm., K+ ovreti 7. ei. 

12. vouoütergss BP WH. W., 6 voy. 
Sin. AKL &c. Ti. Treg. WH.™ (eis orw 
WH., cfs €or 6 WH.™) | iat xperns Sin. 
ABP &c., om. KL+ | ov Se: om. 8e sah. 
syr. arm. "4 Oec. | 6 kpwev Sin. ABP+, 
és kpireis KL &e. | rov mo Lov Sin. ABP 
latt. syrr. cept. arm., rov érepov KL &c. 
[K+add óri ovk cv avOpwrm aAA ev 6e 
7a SiaBnuata avOpwmrov korevOvverau]. 

18. q avpiov Sin. B 183. 27. 29. 40. 69 
+latt. pesh. sah. copt. aeth. Jer., kai 
avpiy AKLP &c. Cyr. Thl. Oec. | mopev- 
coucda Sin. BP+latt. Cyr. Oec., vopev- 
coucda AKL + Thl. | zomeouev. BP + 
WH. Ti, -copey Sin. AKL 4 Treg | exer 
om. A 138 "Cyr. | evavroy Sin. BP 36. latt. 
copt. Jer., eviavrov éva AKL &oc. syrr. 
arm. Cyr. Thl. Oec | eumopevooueba Sin. 


adds ovv | Tov 


ABP +, -cwpeba KL + | kepbBncoouev Sin. 
ABP, -capey KL+. 

14. emortacbe: P. 68 emicmravra | To 
7T)s avpiov Sin. KL &oc. latt. pesh. sah. 
copt. Thl. Oec. Treg. Ti., ra «qs avpiov 
AP 7. 13. 69. 106 a c syr. Treg.? WH.m, 
75s avpiov B WH. W. | vota yap 3j (wn 
Sin. AKLP &c. Treg.*? WH.™, soia 7 
Cc Sin.) c syr. arm. aeth.ro (aeth.PP corb. 
quae autem) WH. W., voi (wn B | óucv : 
nuwy 13. 69.+syr. Thl. | atuis yap eae 
B+syr. arm. aeth. Oec., argus yap eai 
L (L arum) corb. + Jer. Dam. Thl., erjus 
yap eorat KP+, argus eotw vulg. copt., 
aruis eorat A (aruis ecre WH.™), om. 
Sin. | 4 mpos Sin. AKL &c. Ti. WH.™, 
mpos BP WH. | erevra kat Sin. ABK corb., 
emeita 6e sah. Thi. Oec., erevra 8e kar LP 
&c., ererta 36. 38. 69 + copt. syr. [—atmis 
yap coTe...apaviCouevn—W. | 

15. OeAnon Sin. AKL latt. Cyr. &c. 
Treg. Ti. WH.™ W., OceAn BP a d 69 
Treg.? WH. | (noowey Sin. ABP+(Ti. 
makes it a part of the protasis), (nowpev 
KL &e. Cyr. Thl. Oec. | ka: momoopey 
Sin. ABP+, womoouev vulg. sah. copt. 
pesh. arm. aeth. Cyr., kat tornowuey KL 
&c. Thi. Oec. 


pv. -9-] 5] 
VULGATE. 


9 Miseri estote et lugete et 
plorate : risus uesterin luctum 
conuertatur et gaudium in 
maerorem. 10 Humiliamini 
in conspectu domini et exalt- 
abit (a) uos. 11 Nolite detra- 
here alterutrum (8), fratres 
mei (y). Qui detrahit fratri 
aut qui iudicat fratrem suum, 
detrahit legi et iudicat legem : 
si autem iudicas legem, non 
es (8) factor legis sed iudex. 
12 Unus est legislator et 
iudex, qui potest perdere et 
liberare: tu autem quis es 
qui iudicas proximum ? 13 
Ecce nunc qui dicitis Hodie 
aut crastino ibimus in illam 
ciuitatem et faciemus quidem 
ibi annum et mercabimur et 
lucrum faciemus, 14 qui 
ignoratis quid sit (e) in erasti- 
num: quae enim est uita 
uestra? uapor est ad modi- 
cum parens et (C) deinceps 
exterminabitur (5) : 15 pro eo 
ut dicatis Si dominus uoluerit 
et (0) wuixerimus, faciemus 
hoe aut illud. 

(a) MS. -uit. F. -bit. 

(8) Spec. Aug. de alterutro. 

(y) F. om. mei. 

(8) F. est. 

(ce) Spec. Aug. and F. erit. 

(¢) F. om. et. 


(3) F. exterminatur. 
(8) Spec. Aug. and F. add si. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


Corsey MS. 


9 Lugete miseri et plorate : 
risus uester in luetum con- 
uertatur et gaudium in tris- 
titiam. 10 Humiliate uos 
ante dominum et exaltabit 
uos. 11 Nolite retractare 
de alterutro, fratres Qui 
retractat de fratre, et iu- 
dieat fratrem suum, retractat 
de lege et iudicat legem. Si 
autem iudicas legem, non es 
factor legis sed iudex. 12 
Unus est legum positor et 
iudex, qui potest saluare et 
perdere: tu autem quis es 
qui iudieas proximum ? 13 
Iam nune qui dicunt ; hodie 
aut eras ibimus in illam ciui- 
tatem et faciemus ibi annum 
et negotiabzmur ^ et lucrum 
faciemus: 14 qui ignoratis 
crastinum. Quae autem uita 
uestra? . momentum * enim 
est, per modica uisibilis, dein- 
de et exterminata. 15 Prop- 
ter quod dicere uos oportet : 
Si dominus uoluerit et uiue- 
mus et faciemus hoc aut? 


illud. 


2 MS. frater. 

b MS. negotiamur. 

* So MS. ; Dr. Hort suggests fla- 
mentum; Dr. Sanday thinksthetrans- 
lator mistook ats for &rojos (Stud. 
Bibl. pp. 137, 140). 

4 So MS. ; et Sab. 


ND 
T 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


10 (W. p. 448) 
Humiliaminiante 
conspectum Do- 
mini et exaltabit 
uos, 11 Fratres 
nolite uobis! de- 
frahere, Qui 
enim? uituperat 
fratrem suum et 
iudicat, legem ui- 
tuperat et iudicat. 
Si legem iudicas, 
iam non factor 
legis sed iudex es. 
12 Unus est enim 
legum dator et iu- 
dex qui potest sa- 
luare et perdere.? 
Tu autem quis es 
qui iudicas proxi- 
mum ? 

1 F. uobis, S. uos. 

2 S. enim, F. autem. 
3 Prisc. p. 66 (deus) 


solus potens saluare 
perdere. 


bo 
bo 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES 


16 Nov 6¢ kavxaa e e ev Tals adagovias vuov’ TATE 
KavXnoLs Tota) movnpa ECTLV. 


Lf Eidore ovv KaXov ToLely Kal uu) TOL0UVTL apapTia 
AUTO eaTív. 


KE®, e. 


1 "Aye vv ot moval, kdavoare oAoAUCovTES eri rais 
raAawmopíaus vua Tals erepxopevaus. 

2:50) 7 Xovros UMOV TLINTEV, kal TH (MATLA Uu v ONTO- 
Bpora yeyover' 

3 0 xpvoos UL Kai 0 apyvpos KATIOTAL, Kal 0 ios 
auT@v eis paprupiov ULL carat Kal payerat Tas capkKas 
UELOV Os Tp" eOnoavpioare €v eoxaraus mpE pas. 

4 'I3ov o uuo Bos TOV epyaráv TOV apnoavTov Tas 
yopas UH, 7 ávorepyp.evos ap vuQv, Kpacer’ Kal ai 
Boat rGv Oepioavrwv cis Ta ora Kupiov XafadÓ cio- 


eAnAvdar. 
5 Erpupnoare em T) yas Kal e€aTaTaAnoare’ 
eOpeare Tas Kapdtas UV EV ME PY. opayns. 


6 Karedixacare, ebovevaare Tov Olikatov’ ovK AvTL- 
TAOOETAL UpLLY. 


7 Makpodupjoare ovys adedpoi, éos THS mapova tas 
TOU Kupiov. "Idov 0 yewpyos exdeXerat TOV TpuoV 


kapmov T!S ys, pakpoOvpuov én  a)rQ ews Aafm 
mpoipov Kat ovripov. 


16. kavxac08e: Sin.--karakavx. | adka- vos AB?P &e., amocrepnuevos KL | eice- 
Covias Sin. AB'LP + WH. Ti, aAa(o-  AmAv0av BP, -Av8ev A+, eweAnAvOacuw 
yeas BK &c. Treg. W. | aca: &naca Sin. KL &e. 

Sin. 5. om. kat A 73. copt. | ev juepa Sin.! 

V.—1. emepxomevars ABKLP &c., er. BP 13. latt.+, ev juepors A, ws ev nmepa 
juw Sin. 5. 8. 25 vulg. pesh. copt. arm. — Sin.? KL &e. 


aeth. 6. dlkatov: Ti., 8Gcatov. WH. | duu. Ti. 
3. Kkatiwtar bef. kat 6 ap'yupos A 13 | Treg., ójuw; WH. 
Qayerai: paivere Sin! | és mup Sin.! 7. em avtw: ex avrov KL &e. Thl., om. 


BKL &c., 6 tos ws mvp Sin.? AP--(full vulg. arm. | ées AaBy ABKL+, ées av 

stop after &s mup Ti. Treg. WH.™, bef. A. Sin. P. 13 &c. | rpomoy Sin. AB!P, 

és mup AL-rpesh. Treg. m WH. » aeth. mowimov B?KL &c. | berov bef. mpoimov 

spec. Thi. add d after vp | ecxatas jue- AKLP &c. pesh., om. B 31. vulg. sah. 

pee A jmep. eo x. arm. WH. Treg. Ti., xapmov bef. mpotmoy 
4. apvarepnuevos Sin. Bl, ameerepgue- — Sin.? (kapmav tov Sin.!) corb. copt. + 


POLOS V 1] 
VULGATE. 


16 Nune autem exultatis in 
superbiis uestris. Ommis ex- 
ultatio talis maligna est. 17 
Scienti igitur bonum facere 
et non facienti, peccatum est 
illi. 

V—1 Agite (a) nune, di- 
uites, plorate ululantes in mi- 
seriis quae aduenient uobis. 2 
Divitiae uestrae putrefactae 
sunt, et uestimenta uestra a 
tineis comesta sunt : 3 aurum 
et argentum vestrum aerugin- 
avit, et aerugo eorum in testi- 
monium uobis erit et man- 
dueabit carnes uestras sieut ig- 
nis. Thesaurizastis iram (8) 
in nouissimis diebus. 4 Ecce 
merces operariorum qui mes- 
suerunt regiones uestras, qui 
fraudatus est a uobis, cla- 
mat (y) et clamor ipsorum 
in aures domini sabaoth in- 
troiuit. 5 Epulati estis super 
terram et in luxuriis enutris- 
tis corda uestra in diem (6) 
occisionis, 6 Adduxistis (e), 
occidistis iustum, et (() non 
resistit (y) uobis. 7 Patientes 
igitur estote, fratres, usque 
ad aduentum domini. Ecce 
agricola expectat pretiosum 
fructum terrae, patienter fer- 
ens donec accipiat tempora- 
neum (0) et serotinum : 

(a) Corrected in MS. fr. age, which 


is read by Spec. Aug. and F. 
(B) Spee. Aug. and F. omit iram. 


(y) Spee. Aug. jfraudati sunt... 
ciamant. 
(6) F. die. 


(e) F. addizistis. 

(¢) Spec. Aug. and F. om. et. 
(9) F. restitit. 

(8) F. temporiuum. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConBEY MS. 


16 Nune autem gloriamini 
in superbia uestra. Omnis 
gloria talis mala est. 17 
Scientibus autem bonum fa- 
cere et non facientibus, pecca- 
tum ilis est. V—1 Iam 
nune locupletes plorate ulu- 
lantes in miseriis uestris 
aduenientibus. 2 Diuitiae 
uestrae putrierunt,res uestrae 
tiniauerunt. 3 Aurum ues- 
trumetargentum aeruginauit, 
et aerugo ipsorum erit uobis 
in testimonium et manduca- 
bit carnes uestras tanquam 
ignis. Thesaurizastis et in 
nouissimis diebus. 4 et ecce 
mercedes operariorum, qui 
arauerunt © in agris uestris, 
quod abnegastis, clamabunt, 
et uoces qui messi sunt ad 
auresdominisabaothintroive- 
runt. 5 Fruiti estis super 
terram et abusiestis: cibastis 
corda uestra in die occisionis. 
6 Damnastis et occidistis ius- 
tum : non resistit uobis. 7 
Patientes ergo estote fratres 
usque ad aduentum domini. 
Ecce agricola expectat hono- 
ratum fructum terrae, patiens 
in ipso usquequo accipiat 
matutinum etserotinum fruc- 
tum. 

23 MS. tiniauer, Sab. tinea uero. 

b ‘The contrast between plough- 
men and reapers makes the picture 
more complete...but no extant Greek 


MS. or other authority has ploughed.’ 
—Bp. Wordsworth, in loc. 


23 


SPECULUM AND 

PRISCILLIAN. 

V — 1 (W. p. 
395) Age! nunc di- 
uites plangite uos 
ululantes? super 


miserias uestras 
quae  superueni- 
unt 2 diuitiis 


uestris. Putruer- 
unt et tiniauerunt 
uestes? uestrae. 3 
Aurum et argen- 
tum vestrum quod 
reposuistis in no- 
uissimis | diebus 
aeruginauit et 
aerugo eorum in 
testimonium  uo- 
bis erit et come- 
dit! carnes uestras 
sicut ignis. 

[V—1 (Sch. p. 
17) age nunc di- 
uites plangite ulu- 
lantes super mise- 
rias uestras quae 
superueniunt di- 
uitiis uestris ; pu- 
truerunt et tini- 
auerunt uestes 
uestrae; aurum 
uestrum et ar- 
gentum uestrum 
quod  reposuistis 
in nouissimis die- 
bus aeruginabit et 
aerugo eorum in 
testimonium  uo- 
bis erit et comedet 
carnes uestras si- 
cut ignis.] 

5 (W. p. 639) 


Et uos delieiati 
estis super ter- 
ran et luxori- 


ati estis: creastis 
autem corda ues- 
tra in die? occisi- 
onis. 


1 age M. agite 8. 


2M-+om. ululan- 
tes. 

$ M + uestimenta 
uestra. 


3 comedit S, comedet 
M +. 
^ M diem. 
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8 Maxpodupnoare Kal UpLELS, ornpigare Tas Kapdlas 
UM@V, OTL Tapovala Tov Kuptov 7 7 y yer. 

9 My orevacere, aoc oí, Kar aXXov, iva py 
KpiOnre’ idov 0 kptri)s Tpo rGv Üvpov € EOTNKED. 

10 “Yroderypa AaBere, ae ol, TIS kakomaD(as Ka 
TUS pakpoÜvuías ro)s mpodytas oi eAaAnoay ev TQ 


ovopar K piov. 


11 'I8ov pakapiGomey rovs vropetvavras 


\ € 
THY Umo- 


povnv 'lofg ykovcare, kai To TEAos Kupiov eidere, Ori 
moAVaT ay XVOS éativ 0 Kupios kai oikrippov. 

12 Ilpo TvTOV óc, adehpot oU, Ju] 0p.vvere, wire TOV 
oUpavór wire uL yn wire ahdov Twa Opkov" TO de 


UJLOV TÓ vat Val, Kal TO ov ov’ 


iva pen) VITO Kplov TETNTE. 


^ > € ^ / > ^ 
13 Kaxoza6et ris ev vay ; poaevxeaOo'* evOvuet Tis ; 


Vr'aAAero 3 


14 'AaQevet tis €v vpiv; mpoakaAeacagÓo rovs Tpeo- 
Bvrépovs THs exkAnalas, kal mpocevéacOwoay em avróv 
aeipavres cAaío ev TO ovopare’ 

15 kai 23 EDX) THS TlaTEWSs THTEL TOV kapvovra, kai 


cyepet avrov o Kuptos' 
apeOnoera avro. 


^ 
KQV 


apaptias 7 TETOLNKOS, 


16 "E£ouoAoyetoÜe ovv addAnAols Tas apaptias, Kat 


8. paxpobuunoare ABKP &e., paxp. 
ovy Sin. L+. 

9. adeApor: (A 13+add pov) bef. kar 
aAAmAcv ABP 5. 13. 69. + Treg. WH., 
after kat aAA. Sin. L. syrr. &c, Thl. Oec. 
Ti., om. K 15. 16 + | kpi&gre : Oec. + 
KaTaKpLonte. 

10. AaBere: om. A 18 aeth. (adding 
exere after uarpoOvpuas with Sin.? +) | 
adeApor ABP+, a8. wou Sin. KL Ke. | 
kakoTabias BD!P WH., kakora0eius AB?L 
&c. Treg. Ti., xaAoke'ya8:as Sin. | ev Te 
ovouatt BP+, ev ovouazi Sin. Chr., tw 
ovowat: AKL &c. 

11. órouewavras Sin. ABP latt. syrr.+, 
vrouevovras KL copt. arm. aeth. Thi. 
Oec. &e. | ei&ere Sin. B! K &e., Sere AD? 
LP + | moAvomAayxvos: Thl. + voAvev- 
gTAayxvos | ó kvpios Sin. AP 4- Treg. Ti. 
WH. kvpgis B WH.™ W., om. KL+. 


19. mpo maytwy 8e Sin.? ABLP &c., 7. 
mavtTwy ovy Sin.l, m. maytwy K + | ins. 
6 Aoyos bef. óucv (from Matt. v. 37) Sin.! 
copt. aeth + | kar: om. latt. copt. | rà 
Nai val kal rb OU ov, WH. 7d val val, 
kal TO od ov, Ti. | ro xpiow Sin. AB 8. 
18. 25. 27. 29. 36. latt. syrr. copt. aeth., 
eis ómokpioiw KLP &e. 

14. em avrov: Sin.! em avrovs | adet- 
yavres BP a corb. Dam. WH. Ti., aa. 
avrov Sin. AKL &c. Treg. | ovouar: vov 
kuptov Sin. KLP &c. Treg. Ti. W., ov. 
kvpiov À 4 Orig. Treg.™, ov. iv xv 6, ov. 
T. kuptoy tv (€t, ovouar: B (WH. bracket 
TOU Kuptov). 

15. apeOnoetar: P + aóe0ncovra:. 

16. ovv Sin. ABKP + vulg. copt. syr., 
8e 107 pesh., om. L &c. corb. arm. aeth. | 
Tras auaptias Sin. ABP 5. 6. 13. 43. 65. 
73. a c d syr. latt. Eus. Ephr. Dam. 


V 8-16 
VULGATE. 


8 patientes estote et uos (a), 
confirmate corda uestra, quo- 
niam aduentus domini adpro- 
pinquawit (8). 9 Nolite in- 
gemiscere, fratres, in alteru- 
trum, ut non iudicemini ; ecce 
iudex ad (y) ianuam adsistit. 
10 Exemplum accipite, fra- 
tres, laboris et patientiae 
per (8) prophetas qui locuti 
sunt in nomine domini. 11 
Ecce beatificamus qui sustin- 
uerunt: sufferentiam Iob au- 
distis, et finem domini vidistis, 
quoniam misericors est domi- 
nus et miserator 12 Ante 
omnia autem, fratres mei, 
nolite iurare, neque per cae- 
lum neque per terram neque 
aliud quodeumque iuramen- 
tum. Sit autem sermo 
uester (e) Est est, Non non, 
ut non sub iudicio decidatis. 
13 Tristatur aliquis uestrum ? 
oret aequo animo et psallat. 
14 Infirmatur quis in (€) 
uobis? inducat presbyteros 
ecclesiae, et orent super eum, 
ungentes eum oleo in nomine 
domini. 15 Et oratio fidei 
saluabit infirmum, et alle- 
uabit eum dominus ; et si in 
peccatis sit, dimittentur (m) 
ei. 16 Confitemini ergo al- 
terutrum peccata uestra, et 

(a) F. adds et. 

(B) MS. adpropinquabit with F. 

(y) F. ante. 

(8) F. om. per. 

(c) Spec. Aug. uestrum, omitting 
sermo. 


(¢) F. aliquis ex. 
(5) F. remittetur. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConsEy MS. 


8 Et uos patientes estote, 
confortate praecordia uestra, 
quoniam aduentus domini 
adpropiauit. 9 Nolite in- 
gemiscere fratres in alter- 
utrum, ne in iudicium in- 


cidatis. Ecce iudex ante 
ianuam stat. 10 Accipite 
experimentum fratres de 


malis passionibus et de pa- 
tientia prophetas qui locu- 
ti sunt in nomine domini. 
11 Ecce beatos dicimus qui 
sustinuerunt.  Sufferentiam 
Iob audistis et finem domini 
uidistis, quoniam uisceraliter 
dominus misericors est. 12 
Ante omnia autem, fratres 
mei, nolite iurare neque per 
caelum neque per terram, nec 
alterutrum iuramentum. Sit 
autem apud uos, Est est, Non 
est non est ; ne in iudicium 
incidatis. 13 Anxiat aliquis 
ex uobis*? oret: hilaris 
est ? psalmum dieat. 14 Et in- 
firmus est aliquis in uobis ? 
uoeet presbyteros, et orent 
super ipsum ungentes oleo in 
nomine domini : 15 et oratio 
in fide saluabit laborantem, 
et suscitabit? illum dominus, 
et si peccata fecit, remittun- 
tur ei. 16 Confitemini al- 
terutrum peccata uestra et 
2 So MS. ; ex uobis aliquis, Sab. 


b MS. infirmis. 
* M3. -uit. 


9 


— 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 


bo 
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» € M > , e > ^ NEN , , 
evxea 0e vrep aAXQAov, oos iaOnre. IloAv ioxve denors 


, > , 
OLKALOU évepyovuevy. 


17 'HAeías &vÓpcorros WY opovorraby)s jpiv, Kat ™poo- 
evxm mpoonvearo TOU Hm Bpe£as, Kat ovk €fppetev emi 
THS YS EviavTOUS TpEis kal uvas e 


18 Kat mah 


™poanveéaro, 


€ , \ € A 
Ka 9 OUS VETOV 


EOWKED KAL 1 YN eBraoryncer Tov KapTov auTns. 

19 Aderpoi plov, eav TIS ev vpiv mAavnOn amo THs 
adnbelas Kat emper TIS QUTOV, 

20 ywockére ort 0 emu peras apapraXov €k TÀ&vs 


€ 
0Ó0U avTov 


TANnO0S apapTiov. 


WH. Treg. Ti. W., ta mapamtopara KL 
&e. pesh. Orig. Aug. Thl. Oec., add vuwv 
L. 69. a c latt. syrr. copt. aeth. | evxea e 
Sin. KLP &c. Thl. Oee, Treg. Ti. WH.™, 
mpocevxec0e AB 73 Ephr. Mrecas WH. 
(altered to suit ™pooevx. in ver. 17 ). 

17. qAeias B! (and Sin. B in Matt. 
ably By 2 OL iil, WO, TOv dz CO. rhe 
8. Mk. vii. 28), nAtas Sin. AB?KLP &e. 

18. óerov edwxey BKLP &e. Treg.™ 
WH., e8wkev berov A 13. 73. latt.+ 
Treg. Ti. WH.™, e8, rov óerov Sin. 

19. adeApor uov Sin. ABKP syrr. latt. 
+, adeapor L &e. Did. Oee. | «xo cys 
andes ABKLP &e. latt. syr. aeth., amo 
Tns ó90v 35 aAnOetas Sin. pesh. copt.+. 

20. yiwwonete 671 B 31 c syr. aeth. 
Treg.™ WH., ywacokerw óri Sin. AKLP 


cocci. Wrvxgv ex Oavarov 


^ 
Kal 


Kaduwee 


&c. Treg. Ti. WH.™ om. corb. sah. | 
gcc ei : corb. Orig. we, fuld. saluawit | 
Vvxmv avrov ex 0avarov Sin. P. 5. 7. 8. 13. 
15. 36 syrr. copt. aeth. Ti. WH. W., cav 
V. a. e. 0. A 73. arm., yvxqv ex 0avarov 
KL &e. sah. Orig. Thl. Oec. Treg , y. ex 
8avarov avrov B corb. aeth. W. WH.™ | 
KkaAvper: vulg. Orig. Dam. kaAvrmrei. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—K with most MSS. 
has none, B taxe ov, Sin. ezioT0A1 taco- 
Bov, A 40. 67. 177 taxwBov emicToAm, P 
63 taxwBov aoc ToXov emi TOÀ] kaÜoXucm, 
L rexos Tov ayltov ooa oXov takwBov em 
oTOAN KaGoAtkn, 98 TeAOS THS emio TOÀ; 
TOU aylou amogToAou takwBov Tov a6eAdQo- 
eov. 


V 16-20] 
VULGATE. 


orate pro inuicem, ut salue- 
mini: multum enim ualet 
deprecatio iusti adsidua. 17 
Helias homo erat similis 
nobis passibilis, et oratione 
orauit ut non plueret super 
terram, et non pluit annos 
tres et menses sex; 18 et 
rursus orauit, et caelum dedit 
pluuiam et terra dedit fruc- 
tum suum. 19 Fratres mei, 
si quis ex uobis errauerit 
a ueritate et conuerterit quis 
eum, 20 scire debet quo- 
niam qui conuerti fecerit 
peccatorem ab errore uiae (a) 
suae, saluabit (8) animam 
eius a morte et cooperit (y) 
multitudinem peccatorum.— 
Expuicit EPISTULA JACOBI 
APOSTOLI. 
(a) MS. uitae. 


(8) F. saluauit. 
(y) Spec. Aug. and F. operit. 


LATIN VERSIONS 


ConBry MS. 


orate pro alterutro ut remit- 
tatur uobis: multum potest 
petitio iusti frequens. 17 
Helias homo erat similis no- 
bis, et oratione orauit ut non 
plueret et non pluit in terra 
annis tribus et mensibus sex. 
18 Sed iterum orauit, et cae- 
lum dedit pluuiam,? et terra 
germinauit frnctum suum. 19 
Fratres mei si quis ex uobis 
errauerit a ueritate et aliquis 
eum reuocauerit; 20 qui 
reuocauerit peccatorem de er- 
roris uia, saluat animam de 
morte sua et operiet multitu- 
dinem peccati. — ExPLICIT 
EPISTOLA JACOBI FILII ZAE- 
BEDEI. 


2 MS. pluuium. 


SPECULUM AND 
PRISCILLIAN. 





NOTES 


Ver. l. Iéxefos.] See Introduction, ch. I. 


Ocod kal Kvp(ov'Incoó Xpuwrroo 8o00Àos.| This epistle and that of St. 
Jude are the only ones in which we find the writer announcing him- 
self as simply dotAos. St. Paul joins ázóeroAos with dotAos in Rom. 
i. 1, Tit. i. 1; more commonly he styles himself simply ázóocroAos 'I. X., 
as in 1 Cor. i. 1, 2 Cor. i. 1, Gal.i. 1 (here 84 ’I. X.), Eph. i. 1, Col.i. 1, 
and in both epistles to Timothy ; in Philemon i. 1 he is àéecjuos X. 'I. ; 
in his earliest epistles (1 Th. i. 1, 2 Th. i. 1), where he joins Silvanus 
and Timothy with himself, he makes use of no distinctive title; in 
Phil. i. 1 he speaks of himself and Timothy as dotAo. X. "I. St. Peter 
styles himself drécroXos ’I. X. in his lst, dodAos kal dz. 'I. X. in his 2nd 
epistle. St. John's Ist epistle is anonymous; in the 2nd and 3rd he 
calls himself 6 zpeoBurepos. So far as it goes, this peculiarity of the 
epistles of the two brothers, James and Jude, is (1) in favour of the 
view that neither of them was included in the number of the Twelve ; 
(2) it shows that the writer of this epistle was so well known that it 
was unnecessary alike for him and for his brother to add any special 
title to distinguish him from others who bore the same name ; (3) if 
we hold, as there seems every reason for doing, that the writer is the 
James whom St. Paul speaks of as the brother of the Lord, we find 
here an example of the refusal ‘to know Christ after the flesh’ which 
appears in ii. 1; the same willingness to put himself on a level with 
others which appears in iii. 1, 2. The phrase dotAos O€o0 is used of 
Moses (Dan. ix. 11, Mal. iv. 4), who is also called Gepázov (Ex. xiv. 31, 
Numb. xii. 7, Jos. i. 2) and wats (Jos. xi. 12, xii. 6). AotAos is also used 
generally of the prophets (Jer. vii. 25, Dan. ix. 10, Apoc. x. 7, &c.). 

The combination O. x. K. ’I. X. is found in almost every epistle. 
That @cod is used here for the Father is evident from 2 Pet. i. 2 év 
eriyvice TOD Oeod kal Tgco0 tod Kupiov 340v. For the absence of the 
article see Essay on Grammar. 

Tas 8á8eka pudats.] The chosen people are still regarded as consti- 
tuting twelve tribes by the writers of the N.T. So St. Paul (Acts 
xxvi 7) speaks of 70 dwdexddvdov $pv waiting for the promised 
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kingdom ; and in Matt. xix. 28 it is said that the twelve apostles 
shall hereafter ‘sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel’: comp. also Rev. vii. 4 foll. The prophets looked forward to 
the reunion of Israel and Judah (Isa. xi. 12, 13, Jerem. iii. 18), and 
under Hezekiah and Josiah many of the remnant of the Ten Tribes 
came up to worship at Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxix. 24, xxx. 1, xxxiv. 9). 
So twelve goats were offered as a sin-offering for the twelve tribes at 
the dedication of the second Temple (Ezra vi. 17, 1 Esdras vii. 8, 
Spitta compares Sibyll. ii. 170 7víka GmQekáQvAos dx’ àvroA(gs Aads xé«). 
There would be no reason for keeping up the old feud between 
the tribes in the captivity ; and while it is probable that some of 
those who were carried away by Shalmanezer may have adopted the 
manners and religion of the neighbouring heathen, many would no 
doubt attach themselves to the later captives from Judah, and either 
return with the minority of these to Judaea, or continue to live in 
Assyria with the majority. The book Tobit professes to give the 
story of a religious captive of the tribe of Naphtali; and Anna (Luke 
ii. 36) is an instance of a resident in Judah belonging to the tribe of 
Asher. See D. of B. under Captivities. This form of address is one 
among many indications of an early date for the epistle, the Christian 
Jews not being yet definitely marked off from their unbelieving 
countrymen. [Hermes (Sim. ix. 17) however includes all the nations 
under heaven in his Twelve Tribes. C.T.] 

£v Tfj 9wcmopa.] See Introduction on the readers to whom the 
epistle is addressed, and cf. 1 Pet. i. 1 éxAekrots maperidypors Qaa ops 
Ilovrov, Tadarias, Kazzaóokías, Acias kat Bibvvias (if St. James, as is 
probable, is here addressing the Jews of the eastern dispersion, this 
may have suggested to St. Peter his letter to the western dispersion), 
John vii. 35 eis tiv Quo opàv tov 'EAXjvov, Deut. xxviii. 25 eon d:0- 
aropà év vácous BaciWeias THs ys, 1b. xxx. 4, Ps. exlvii. 2 tas Qua opüs 
To? lopaijA émovvage, Isa. xlix. 6, Jer. xv. 7, Neh. i. 9, Tobit xiii. 3, 
Judith v. 19 ézwrpéjavres ext Tov Ocóv aitav aveBnoay éx THs Ou mopüs 
ov Qo ápqgcav, 2 Macc. i. 27; and Westcott, art. on Dispersion in 
D of B. 

xa(pev.] xaipeis the regular form of Greek salutation, as in Luke i. 
28, 2 John 10; like salve in Latin. In letters it takes the form 
xaípew (Aéye), like salutem (dicit). Horace (Zp.i. 8. 1 and 15) uses the 
more literal translation gaudere et bene rem gerere (xaipew kai «v0 «pár- 
rev). Itis said to have been first used by Cleon in sending news of the 
capture of Pylos (Luc. Laps. inter Salut. 3, Suidas s.v.). Aristophanes 
in his latest play speaks of it as already old-fashioned, Plut. 322 
xaipew pev ops eorwv, avdpes Onpdrat, 4pxatov 701) Tpooayopevew Kal Tampov- 
domdfopat 6. Plato is said to have preferred the phrase ed zpárrew in 
writing to his intimates (Pl. Zp. 3, p. 315). The Pythagoreans used 
byutvew (see Menage on Diog. L. iii. 61). In the N.T. the epistolary 
xaípew is only found here and in Acts xxiii. 26 (the letter of Lysias 
to Felix) and xv. 23 (the letter, probably drawn up by St. James, 
from the Church at Jerusalem to the brethren in Antioch, Syria and 
Cilicia). It occurs also in the letters of Alexander and Demetrius 
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cited in 1 Mace. x. 18, 25. In 2 Mace. ix. 19 we find the above forms 
of salutation combined, rots ypyorois “Iovdatous tots ToAÀíraus 70AÀXà 
xaipew kal vyiaivey kal €0 mpatrev Baciiels Kal oTpaTwyós ’Avtioxos. 
The ancient Hebrew salutation was ‘ Peace’ (which the Peshitto gives 
here) as in Gen. xliii. 23, and (epistolary) in Ezra iv. 17, v. 7. In 
2 Mace. i. 1 we have the Greek and Hebrew joined, xaípew, kal eipyvnv 
ayaOyv. Asa spoken salutation we have examples of eipjvy in Luke 
x. D, xxiv. 36 (cf. Jas. ii. 16) : the epistolary use is found in 3 John 
15 eipsjvg oor, 1 Pet. v. 14. In the other epistles these simple greetings 
are further developed, as xdpis kai eipyyv (Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3, 2 Cor. 
i. 2, Gal. i. 3, Eph. i. 2, Phil. i. 2, Col. i. 2, 1 and 2 Thess., Philemon 3, 
Apoc. i. 4, 1 Pet. i. 2, 2 Pet. i. 2); in the pastoral epistles and in 
2 John we have the fuller form xápis éAeos eipyvy; Jude has éA«eos «ai 
eipyvn kai àyáz. There is no preliminary salutation in Hebrews, 
1 John, 3 John. We meet with the final salutation 7 x&pws tod Kupiov 
"I. X. wef ópóy in many of the epistles. Another final salutation is 
éppwobe = Lat. valete (Acts xv. 29): see Heisen JVov. Hyp. pp. 95-144, 
The use of the form xaípew naturally suggests the identity of the 
writer of this epistle with the writer of the circular in the Acts, and 
is at any rate a strong argument against the view that our epistle was 
written towards the close of the first century. Is it conceivable that, 
after the introduction of the fuller Christian salutation, any one pro- 
fessing to write in the name of the most honoured member of the 
church at Jerusalem would have fallen back on the comparatively 
cold and formal xa£pew 1 

2. mácay,] This does not mean strictly totality of joy, as though there 
were no joy besides, but merely denotes a superior degree to peydAnv 
or zoAXyv. Possibly the expression originated in an attraction from 
Tüv <ivat xapáv, and is thus equivalent to ‘entire, unmixed joy.’ Cf. 
Phil. ii. 29 pera raons xapas. 1 Pet. ii. 18 ev zavri $ófo, 1 Tim. ii. 2 év 
Tác evoeBeta, ib. ii. 11 év racy trorayy, Tit. ii. 10, 15, iii. 2, Acts xvii. 
11 éàéfavro tov Aóyov peta wdows wpoÜvpías, ib. xxiii. l radon crvedjoer 
&ya05. The same use is found in classical authors, e.g. Soph. PA. 
618 à zip cv Kal wav Ocio, 2b. El. 293, Hur. Med. 453 zv xépdos vjyov 
Cymovpevyn pvyn, Epict. 3. D xápw cou éyw z&cav, and in Latin, e.g. Cic. 
AN. D.ii. 56 omnis ordo, where other instances are quoted in my note. The 
language is more measured in 1 Pet. i. 6, and Heb. xii. 11, zác«a pev radeta 
TpOs pev TO Tapov ov Ooke? xapas civar àÀAà Averys, Varepov SE KapTOV eipyvikóv 
Tois OL abris yeyupvacpevors atodiowow dikacoctvys. But neither does 
St. James say that trial és all joy ; he bids us count it joy, that is, look 
at it from the bright side, as capable of being turned ‘to our highest 

_good. 

Xapav hyqoacbe.| The word xepá echoes the preceding xaipew 
according to the wont of the writer. See tzouovy, TéAetov, Aevrójuevoc 
just below, and the Essay on Grammar and Style. Xapa is here ground 
of rejoicing, as in Luke ii. 10. The salutation might sound like a 
mockery to those who were suffering under various trials, but St. James 
proceeds to show that these very trials are a ground for joy. For the 
same realization of what was often a mere phrase of courtesy cf. Eur. 
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Hec. 426 IIOA. yatp’ & texotoa, xaipe Kaacdvópa ré oor. “EK. xalpovow 
dAXou, pntp. 0 ovk €orw Tó0e, Tobit. v. 9 (varia lectio) éxaipéricev aitov 
mpatos kai eirev airo, xaípew col kal coXAà »yévovro * Kal üzrokpiÜeis T. eizrev 
avrà, ví pov ér ómápxe xaipew ; Plato Hp. 8 beginning. For the thought 
cf. Matt. v. 10-15, 1 Pet. iv. 12-14 jj £evífeo0e (at your trials) as 
£évov ópiv cwp[faivovros, it is not strange or foreign to your Christian 
life, but a part of your training for glory, therefore yaipere, so 1 Thess. 
iil. 3 oldare Stu eis rovro keiueÜa, Acts v. 4, Judith viii. 25. 

iyjrac(.] We might have expected the present tense, like jy<iobe 
in 2 Pet. iii. 15 and below AaAetre ii. 12, as the aorist is used rather of 
a single act than of a continuous state; but it is here employed in 
reference to each separate temptation as it occurs, perhaps also as more 
urgent, like paxpoOuyjcare in v. 7. [The aorist is used as the authori- 
tative imperative in 2 Tim. i. 8, 14, il. 3, 15, &c. A.]: cf. Winer tr. p. 
393 foll. 

aSedpot pov.] In the O.T. the word is used of Israelites generally 
(Lev. xxv. 46, Deut. xv. 3), denoting, as Philo says (Cari. M.2 p. 
388), od pdvov tov ék rv aitav dvra yovéov GANA Kal Os àv doTOs 7 
duddrros 7: so also in N.T. (Acts ii. 29, Rom. ix. 3); but here it is 
more commonly used of the spiritual Israel (Matt. xxiii. 8, xxv. 40, 
Acts ix. 30, 1 Cor. v. 11), equivalent to the later ‘Christians’ (see 
below v. 9 and ii. 15). St. James frequently makes use of this appeal- 
ing address (ii. 1, 14, in. 1, 10, 12, v. 12, 19), sometimes without pov 
(iv. 11, v. 7, 9, 10), sometimes with the addition of &yazwrot (1. 16, 19, 
ii. D). The simple ddeAdoi is the most frequent in St. Paul's epistles. 
In the two epistles of St. Peter and the other catholic epistles dyarnroé 
is often used by itself. 

mepacpois.| Here used of outward trial, as in the parallel passage in 
1 Pet. i. 6 év ó dyadAao be, 0ACyov dpri et üéov AvzÜévres ev zroutXots TeLpAc- 
pots, tva TO Ook(uov vuv THs TicTews...cbpeOy eis Exawov k.r.A. We 
have examples of such trials in the persecutions which followed the 
martyrdom of Stephen and of James, and in St. Paul’s description of 
his own sufferings (1 Cor. iv. 9 foll., 2 Cor. xi. 23 foll.). There may 
also be an allusion to the massacre of the Jews of the eastern Diaspora 
some ten years before the writing of the Epistle. ‘The inner trial 
(temptation) is expressed below (v. 13) by the verb zepagw. Dr. 
Hatch (Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 71 foll.) seems to me to restrict the 
sense. too much to one kind of trial, viz. affliction. Riches, as we see 
from ver. 10 and 1 Tim. vi. 9, are as much a wetpacpds as poverty ; and 
the temptation of Christ in the wilderness (Luke iv. 13) was not an 
appeal to fear but rather to hope and desire. See Comment on 
- Temptation. 

meperégqre.] The word brings out the externality of the temptation 
in opposition to the internal temptation arising from id/a ézi0vpía (v. 14). 
Cf. Luke x. 30 Ayotats wepierecev, 2 Mace. x. vepvzreoetv kakots, Plato 
Legg. ix. 877 C. sz. evpdopois, M. Ant. ii. 11 rois pev kar àAXwÜeav 
KaKois tva. pi) zepuriz Ty 6 avOpwros, ex’ avrà TO wav éÜcvro, Acta Johannis 
Zahn p. 244 n. éàv cepvréogs veacopois ui mronOyoy.  Heisen gives 
many examples. 
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moukidors.] Also used of diseases and lusts (2 Tim. iii. 6, Matt. iv. 
24), to which answers zrouktAy xápis Geo) (1 Pet. iv. 10); It is a common 
word in Philo, For examples of various trials see 2 Cor. vi. 4, 9, =, 
23 foll. Spitta cites 3 Mace. ii. 6 zouXaus kai zoAAats Soxydoas ruuopíaus, 
fe Mace: xv. 8, 21, xvi; 3» xvi. 7, xvüi. 21. 

J. ywáckovres,] In iii. 1, as in Rom. v. 3, we have the more usual 
eióóres, but yw. is found Rom. vi. 6, Heb. x. 34, 2 Pet. i. 20, ib. iii. 3. 
Bishop Lightfoot thus distinguishes them (Gal. iv. 9): ‘ whilst oióa, ‘I 
know,’ refers to the knowledge of facts absolutely, yiwooxo, * I recog- 
nize, being relative, gives prominence either to the attainment or the 
manifestation of knowledge." It may be questioned however whether 
fine distinctions of this sort were always observed in the Hellenistic 
use, 

TO Soxiptov tpav THs míoreos. | On the order of the words, which is the 
same in 1 Pet. i. 6 quoted above, see below ver. 5 and the Essay on 
Grammar.! Aoxcuov is here the instrument or means by which a man 
is tested (Soxyuagera) and proved (8órupos), as in Prov. xxvii. 21 
Ook(Lov ap yvpío kai xpvaà TUPWOLs, àvyjp 6€ doxynagerar Oud oTóp.aros €yko- 
paatóvrov a)róv, Herodian ii. 10. 12 doximiov oTparioTOv Kdapatos 
(Wetst.), Plut. Mor. p. 230 Zpórqgo«v ei Qok(uov exer Tie Tpozo vepáterat 
6 wohvdidos...atvxia, eizev. The word doxiyuy is used in the same sense 
by St. Paul 2 Cor. viii. 2 ev zoAAr Soxipy ÓXájeos 7) vepwraeía, TIS xapás 
aitov k.r.XA., ib. xii. 3, but in Rom. v. 4 it is used of the result of 
endurance, tried and proved virtue, much as doxijuoy in 1 Pet. 1.6. It 
is assumed here that zepacgós is the Ook(uov zíoreos. Compare with 
the whole passage Sir. ii. 1 foll, & zpooépxr OovAevew Kvpío éro(uacov 
THY Vvxxjv Gov eis TELpacpov? evÜvvov THY kapü(av aov kai kaprépyoov. ..züv 0 
éav éraxÓrj oor déEar kai ev dd\Aaypacr razewooeos cov pakpoÜvpaoov: OTL év 
zvpi Ooximaletar ypvods kal avOpwrrot Oekrol ev Kapivy razewdogeos. TloTEv- 
cov avrQ kai avtiAjwerat cov, Luke viii, 13 otro pilav ovk €xovoew ot zpós 
Kalpov vig Tevovaw Kal €v KalpO veia quo adpiotavTat...TO 0€ év TH KAAH yr 
OUTOL, OlTLVEs...TOV Aóyov karéxovaw kai KapTopopotow év vzopovy. Seneca 
insists much on the use of adversity, Prov. 2. 2 omnia adversa exercita- 
tones putet vir fortis ; ib. 6 patriwm deus habet adversus bonos viros 
animum et illos fortiter amat; *operibus, inquit, * doloribus, damnis 
exagitentur, ut verum colligant robur. Just below (3. 3) he quotes from 
Demetrius nihil mihi videtur infelicius eo cui nihil wmquam evenit 
adversi, non licuit enim se experiri. There is a reminiscence of the text 
in Hermas V?s. iv. 3 omep | TO xpvotov SoxialeTar...ovTws kal tjuets SoKiud- 
Ceobe oi KaToLKotVTES ev abrQ (TO KOTpw). Ol otv petvavres Kal TUpwHErTES 
VT avToU) kabapicbycecbe. 

THs TícTeos.] That St. James no less than St. Paul regarded faith as 
the very foundation of religion is evident from this verse as well as 
from verse 6, ii. 1, v. 15. See Comment on Faith below. 

karepyátera.. | An emphatic form of épydfera, ‘works out,’ often 
found in the epistle to the Romans ; cf. especially v. 3 7 OAddus ozopoviyv 


! Bp. J. Wordsworth (Stud. Bibl. p. 137) thinks Ts 7íorees may possibly be a 
gloss from St. Peter, rightly omitted by Corb. 
D 
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katepyaerat, and see below on karakavyüa Fe ii. 14. The simple verb is 
similarly used below i. 20, 1i. 9 duapriav épyateaOc.l 

$mogoviv.] Used (1) for the act of endurance (2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4), and 
(2) for the temper of endurance, as here and in the parallel passa ges 
Rom. v. 3 and 2 Thess. i. 4. The verb is found below, ver. 12, Matt. 
xxiv. 13 6 iropetvas eis réXos owOHoeTaL, Rom. xii. 12 75 eAaide xpo 
TH Oriper $mopévovres, TH vpocevxyj vpoakaprepotrres (where we fiud joy, 
endurance and prayer joined as in the text), Didaché xvi. 5 oi ózopec 
vavres év TH míaTe| a)rQv co05covra. It corresponds generally to 
the Aristotelian kaprepía (cf. Heb. xi. 27 tov yàp àóparov ós épav éxap- 
tépynoev) and to the Latin patientia, thus defined by Cie. Jnvent. ii. 54. 
163 patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis causa rerum arduarum ac diffi- 
cilium voluntaria ac diuturna perpessio ; but its duum y Christian 
quality is shown in Didymus comment on Job vi. 9 quoted by Suicer 
OUK dvaic Onrov elvat det TOV O(katov. kàv Kaprepos depyn và OA(Bovra- ary 
yop apery eg rw, orav aig civ TOv. ézuzóvov Ocxópevós Tis vmepdporvy TOV 
áXyyoóvov da Tov Ocóv. Plut. (Cons. ad Apoll. 117) quotes from Eurip. 
Ta Tpooc7egóvra 0 ocTis ev Peper BpoTav, dpuwros eivat a'odpovetv TE pot 
doxet. Philo (Cong. Erud. Grat. M. 1. 524), followed by Chrysostom 
(ap. Suic. s.v.), calls irouovy the queen of virtues, and says it is typified 
by Rebecca. Bp. Lightfoot distinguishes it from paxpoOupta (Col. i. 12) : 
see below on v. 7. Spitta cites Test. Jos. 2 év Oéka TELAT pois ddKYLOV 
pe dvederte Kal év züciv avTots epaxpoltpinoa: OTL péya Óápp.akov 3] pLakpo- 
Ovpia Kai ToAAG ayaa Sidwow 7 dropovy, and refers to Jubilees ch. 17 
and 18 and the Fourth book of Maccabees as showing that the Jews 
regarded Abraham as a pattern of faith gud endurance tested by trial. 

4. 18 Vropovf, | See note on xapa., ver. 

tpyov éXeov exérw.| ‘Let it have its full rane ‘attain its end.’ Alf. 
translates ‘let it have a perfect work,’ but this does not quite repre- 
sent the force of the original, which in colloquial English would be 
rather ‘make a complete job of it'— reAéos évepyeíro. In classical 
Greek we should probably have had 76 épyov, but the omission of the 
article emphasizes the first point, that endurance shall be active not 
passive, as well as the second, that its activity shall not cease till it has 
accomplished its end. Cf. for the thought zapapetvas below ver. 25, Heb. 
x. 96, xii. 1 foll. dv tropovis rpéxojiev Tov zpoke(uevov Huty ayava, v. D 
tva, py) küpua]re Tais V'vxats DOV exAvoprevor k.r.À., Clem. Al. Str. 4. p. 570 
P. reXelwowv 70 papriptov kaAobpev 6 OTe TÉAeiov. épyov ayarns éveüe(£aro. 

etel Not ‘perfect’ in the strict sense of the term, since voAAà 
mralowev ázavres (below iii. 2), though all are bidden to aim at perfection, 
(Matt. v. 48, Eph. iii. 19). The word occurs again below ii. 2. It 
is used of animals which are full grown (cf. Herod. i. 83, where rà 
TéÀca TOv «po[Járov are opposed to yadaGyva, Thuc. v. 47), and hence, in 
this and other passages, of Christians who have attained maturity of 
character and understanding (Phil. iii. 15, where see Lightfoot's note, 
Col. i. 28, iv. 12, esp. 1 Cor. xiv. 20, Heb. v. 12-14). Thus it be- 


' [The simple and compound forms are used together in Rom. ii. 9, 16, and 2 Cor. 
Vane 
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comes almost synonymous with zvevpariukós and yvworikds.t Philo con- 
trasts it with doxytikds and mpokózrov M. 1. p. 551 rowatra idpyyetrar TO 
doKyTiKe 1) vropovij, 552 tov daxytiKov TpoTov, kai véov zapà Tov TEAELOV, kai 
didrtas aévov civar r(Üejev, 169 ai réAevar áperal povov Tod TeAciov KTHLATA, 
582, 689: cf. the Stoic use (Stob. Hel. ii. 198) wavra 06 tov kaAóv Kat 
áo àv dvépa TéAewv civar A€yovor Sia TO pydeptas dzoAeízeoÜaw dperijs. 
The word dptios is used in the same sense in 2 Tim. iii 17 a 
ptios 7} 6 ToU Ocod avOpwros pos wav épyov ayabov eEnpticpevos, cf. 1 Pet. 
v. 10 6 d& Geós...0AÀcyov zaÜóvras adtos karapríca, tas. In Heb. 1. 10 
Christ himself is said to have been made perfect through sufferings. 
The word TéAeos is often used by later writers of the baptized, 
as by Clem. Al. Paed. i. 6. p. 113 P. dvayevvyOévres etféws T0 TéAetov 
dreadyndapev: ebwoticbnmev yap: 70 0€ éoTw éxvyvOvat Ocóv. ovKovy areXijs 
6 éyvokós TO TéeLOV. : 

éAókNmpo.] Omnibus numeris absoluti. Used of a victim which is 
without blemish, complete in all its parts (integer), Jos. Ant. Jud. 
iii. 12. 2 à iepeta Ovovow bdoKAnpa kai Kata pyndev AeAWBypeva, also of 
the priest Philo M. 2. p. 225 zavreA1j kai d6XOKAnpov clvar rv iepéa. Tpoc- 
Térakrat, of the initiated Plato Phaedr. 250. “OXoxAnpia is used of the 
lame man who was healed, Acts iii. 16. Hence, metaphorically, Philo 
M. 1. 190 ra 8 dÀAa, doa yvxyjv 6AGKANpov karà závro, TA MEAN zrapéxera, 
óXokavroÜv Wed, ib. M. 2. p. 265 det tov péAXovra Ove oxerrer Oar, pur) e 
TO iepetov dj.oj.ov, GAN’ €t 7] dudvowa dAOKANpos abvQ kal zavreAi]s kaÜéayke, 
Herm. Mand. v. 2. 3 riots 6XdKAnpos, Polyb. 18. 28. 9 evxAeva 6AókAnpos, 
Wisd. xv. 3 70 yàp érictacGai oe GAdKAnpos Ouatoosvy, 1 Thess. v. 23. 
It is often joined with réAevs, as in Plut. Mor. p. 1066 F. réXeov ék 
rovrov kal óAókXygpov oovro avr Aypotv Biov, and in Philo. See on both 
words Heisen pp. 299-371. In this passage it would be contrasted 
with a partial keeping of the law such as we read of in ii. 9, 10. 

év p8evt Aevrógevo.] The preceding positive expression (6A0KAnpos) is 
supported by the corresponding negative, as in ver. 6 év zíore| pev 
duaxpwopevos. The only passages in the N.T. where the passive is used 
(as in Plato Zegg. 9. 881 B det ras évOdde koAácews pndev TOv év Atdod Acc 
meoOa) are this and the following verse and ii. 15. Strictly it means 
‘being left behind by another.’ It is used with the gen. both of person 
and thing, rarely of both together. More usually the thing is expressed 
by the dat. or acc., or with a preposition, eis rt, ard TU mpds TL, EV TUL. 
The active occurs with much the same sense in classical Greek, Arist. 
Gen. An. iv. 1. 36 oi eivotxot pukpóv Aeczrovot TOD OyAeos THY idéay (é fall 
short of’), and is also used of the thing with dat. of the person, Luke 
xviii. 22 & cou Aeéze  (*is lacking’), We may compare 1 Cor. 7 pi 
boTepeto bar év pydevi xapicparr. Mynoevi is required as it is a negative 
in a final clause, cf. Phil. iii. 9 (va Xpieróv Kepdjow...uy éxov ép 
duxacoovvyv, and Winer, p. 598. 

There is a close resemblance between the scale here given of Chris- 
tian growth and that in Rom. v. 4. After speaking of the Christian 
exulting (kavywpefa ver. 9 below) in the hope of the glory of God, 


1 [See 1 Chron. xxv. 8 reAcí(ov kal uav0avóvrev, where it means ‘teachers.’ A.] 


Da 
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nay even év tats 0Aájeaw, St. Paul continues eiüóres du 7] ÓAAJus (— 
Soxipov THs (aeos OY zeipagpós here) tropovyy karepyácerav. These two 
stages may be considered the same as those given here: but the third 
seems inconsistent. Here endurance leads to the perfection of the 
Christian character; there the words 7 96 $zopovi Ookuwjv apparently 
reverse the first step of St. James. The word óoxuwj however is not | 
there used in the same sense as our doxijuov, of which it is rather the 
result; and this, the tried and tested character, is not very different 
from St. James’ ‘perfection,’ of which we may consider the two 
following stages in St. Paul (7 96 doxyuy éXz(0a, ? 0€ éXzis ob KaTaLc- 
xvvel, Ort 1] a&yarn ToU Ocod éxkéxvrat) to be marks or elements. There is 
a similar chain, including izopovy, in 2 Pet. i. 5 foll., where however 
there seems no attempt to give a natural or chronological order. 

D. et Sé tis Aelrrerar coóías. | The preceding Neuropevor is caught up like 
TéAeos and tropovy before. The thought omitted is thus supplied by 
Bede: sí quis vestrum non potest intellegere utilitatem tentationum. quae 
fidelibus probandi causa eveniunt, postulet a, Deo tribui sibi sensum quo 
dignoscere valeat quanta pietate Pater castigat. filios (* how am I to see 
trial in this light, and make this use of it! it needs a higher wisdom’). 
The ideas of wisdom and perfection are often joined, as in 1 Cor. ii. 7 
copiav Aadodpev év vois meAe(ow, Col. i. 28 ói0áokovres závra àvÜpoov 
év 7ácy codía (va rapactycwpey ávra avOpwrov TéAetv ev Xpwrró, 
Wisd. ix. 6 xàv yap Tis y) TéAetos ev viots àvÜpómov THS ad cov codías 
ázovos eis ovdev AoytcOyjoetar. Hence Eulogius (f. 590 a.v.), quoted by 
Heisen p. 377, speaks of 7j reAeiózotos codia 0cot. On the true nature of 
wisdom see below iii. 13. To St. James, as to the writer of the book of 
Job(where the necessity of wisdom to understand the use of trial is much 
insisted on) and of the other sapiential books, wisdom is ‘the principal 
thing,’ to which he gives the same prominence as St. Paul to faith, St. 
John to love, St. Peter to hope. Not that wisdom is neglected in the 
other books of the N.T.: cf. Luke ii. 40, vii. 35, xi. 49, 1 Cor. i. 17 
foll. (where true and false wisdom are contrasted), Col. i. 9 airovpevor 
iva tANPwONTE TH exlyvwow Tod ÜeXjparos avro év záoy codía kal TvVETEL 
Tvevpatiky, Where see Lightfoot’s note, Eph. i. 17 iva 6 @cds dey iptv 
zve9pa codias Kal dvoxadvWews ev ervyvocet abroU, TepwTTpEVOUS TOUS 
éfOadrpors THs Kapdlas eis TO cidevar tas tis eoTw 1) EATIs THS KAROEWS 
avro, Tis 6 tAODTOS THs SoEns THS KAnpovopias k.r.A., which may serve as 
a commentary on the whole of this passage, esp. on verses 10 and 12. 
The prayer for wisdom takes a more definitely Christian form in St. 
Paul's prayer for the Spirit. Compare Plut. Mor. 351 C. závra pev 
det ràyyaUà rovs votv &xovras airetobar rapa TOV ÜcOv: uiáAwrra. 0€ THs epi 
abtav ériotHpns, 000v édukróv éavw. üvÜperroi, meTLOVTES eUxóp.eÜa. rvyxávew 
map avrOv éketvov, ws ovdev ávÜpozo aPeiv p.eiCov, ov XapiaaaÜa Geà 
ceuvorepov àAx0e(as. 

aireé(ro Tapà ToU 8i8óvros Ocod mücw &mÀós.] The great example is 
Solomon: cf. 1 Kings iii. 9-12, Prov. ii. 9, Wisdom vii. 7 foll., ix. 4 
foll., Sir. i. 1 foll., li. 13 foll, Barnabas xxi. 5 6 @cds 0o optv codiar év 
tropovy, below iii. 17 7j dvo0ev copia. The more natural order of the 
words would have been zapà rov cci adds 9. ©., or with article 
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repeated z. rot @eod, ro) v. à. 0i0óvros : cf. for the hyperbaton 2 Pet. iii. 
2 pvnocOjvar TOV vpoeunpévov (nprov br rv &yíov TpodpyTov, Acts. xxvi. 
6 éx' éAmidu Tis cis rovs varépas Huov erayyerias yevopevys vzó ToU Geo, 
Rom. viii. 18 rjv uéAXoveav 9ó£av droxadudOjvar els yds, Matt. xxv. 34 
Tiv yropacpevnv opiv Bacrelav ard KataBoAns kómpov. We occasionally 
find the same thing in classical authors, when the qualifying clause 
between the article and substantive is itself further qualified or supple- 
mented, as by a prepositional phrase (Xen. Anab. vi. 6. 19 6 àdaupeOeis 
àvip to Ayacíov, Thue, i. 18 pera tiv rÓv rvpávvov karáAvow éx Tis 
"EAAd0os, see Krueger 50. 9, n. 8, 9; 10. 1, 2, 3), or by the object (Dem. 
Cor. 301 6 KateAndas Kivovvos yv óAw, Epict. Diss. i. 1 xpo ua) dvvapus 
tais havtaciass), see Sandys Lept. p. 35 $$ 31. Here the unusual posi- 
tion gives a special prominence to zácgw ázAós. 

There are two ways in which adds (only here in N.T.) is taken, (1) 
in a logical sense, ‘simply,’ ‘ unconditionally,’ ‘without bargaining,’ 
which may be said most truly of Him who makes his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good (Matt. v. 45): cf. Herm. Mand. ii. 4 raow torepovpévois 
didov ardds, ux) Óurrd£ov tive ds 7) Tit py) Os, Tacw SiSov, and again im- 
mediately below ázAós is explained by pydev diaxpivwv: (2) in a moral 
sense, ‘generously.’ The latter is more in accordance with the use of 
adorns = ‘liberality,’ which is common in the N.T.,cf.2 Cory i. 2 év 
TOAAH 9okuuy OAivews 1) repwraeía THs Xapas avrOv erepiooevorev eis 1. -AOd- 
Tos THS atAOTHTOS a)rQv, 1x. 11 év zavri wAovTiCoOpevor eis rücav ardOTHTA, 
ver. 15, Rom. xii. 8 6 peradudovs éy ázAórqr.. This use of drAoTns seems 
to come from the idea of frankness and openheartedness belonging to 
&zAÀobs. There is however no example of the adverb being thus used, and 
it seems on all accounts better to keep the ordinary sense * uncondition- 
ally,’ which also contrasts better with the following px óveii(ovros. CF. 
Philo Cher. M. 1 p. 161 6 Oeós o? TwANTHp erevwvilwv rà éavro? KTHmaTA, 
SwpytiKos 0€ TOv ázávrov, üevváovs xapírov wy yàs àvaxéov, àjou91)s ook edteE- 
p.evos, Alleg. M. 1 p. 50 irddwpos àv 6 Meds yapilerat Ta ayaa Tact Kal 
Tots py reXecots foll., 2b. p. 251 zó0ev tiv dpovyncews dupGcayv diavoray elkós 
ect. tAnpovoba zX1jv dro codias Oco0 ; Herm. Mand. ii. 4 wacw 6 Ocds 
didocbat Géereu ék rv idiwv dwpnudtwv, where the context is full of remin- 
iscences of St. James ; id. Sim. v. 4. 3 Os àv doddAos 7 Tot Ocod kal €xy TOV 
Kptov éavro0 év TH kap(a airetrar rap’ avroU avveou Kat Aap[Jáve...000L 
0€ dpyol (elociv) mpos Tiv evrevéw ékeivou Ouará(ovaw airetobar Tapa Tod 
Kvpíov, ib. ix. 2. 6., Sen. Ben. 4. 25 di quodcumque faciunt, in eo quid 
praeter ipsam faciendi rationem sequuntur ? Plut. Mor. 63. F, below 
ver. 17 cáca 9ócis aya6y. 

pn oveiBiLovros. | Sir. 41. 22 pera ro dodvar py ovetdule, 18. 17 pwpos 
axaplaTws OveiOtet, Kal ddats Backavov extyKer ObOadpors, 20. 13 foll. ddcrs 
adpovos ov AvotteAyjoe oer dAya Sdce Kal TOAAG dvedioer...wwpos épe... 
obk EoTL Xápis ois dyafots pov, Herm. Mand. 9. 3 (after speaking of 
Oujvxéa) ook écart yap 6 Geós ws ot avOpwror#ot pvnoicaxodvtes, àÀX  abrós 
apvyoixaKos éo vu Sim. 9. 23 6 Oeds od uvgatkaket rots é£opoXoyovp.évois TAs 
dpaptias, 4AX’ (hews yiverar, Sim. 9. 24 cavri àvÜpómo éxopiyygoav. àvove- 
diotws kal dówrrákros. So Philemon (Mein. fr. inc. 18. p. 401) kaAós 
Toujoas ov kaAQs Ove(Ouras* Epyov kaÜeiXes TAOVTLOV TTWXD Aóyo, kavxo- 
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pevos TO Sapov 0 Oé0okas dilw, Dem. Cor. 316 16 ras idvas edepyeoias 
Vropajwijgkew...pkpo0 Setv ojotov éa t TO dvediCev, Polyb. ix. 31. 4, xxxviii. 
4. 11 dvedicas eis àxopwrríav, Plaut. Amph prol. 41 nam quid ego 
memorem, ut alios in tragoediis vidi, Neptunum, Virtutem, Victoriam, 
AMartem, Bellonam, commemorzre quae bona nobis fecissent...sed mos 
nunquam illi fuit patri meo optumo ut exprobraret quod bonis faceret 
boni, Ter. Andr. i. 1. l7 istaec commemoratio quasi exprobratio 
est immemori benefici, Cic. Lael. 71, Sen. Ben. ii. ll, Plut. Ada. ii. 
64. A. waoa dvediLomévn xépws émaxÜ)s koi dxapis. The thought 
expressed is similar to that in Matt. xii. 20 (Isa. xlii. 1), and is 
intended to encourage those who were tempted to regard their trials as 
a sign of God's displeasure for their sin. Itisnot meant that God never 
upbraids (see Mark xvi. 14 óve(àcev rjv ázio (av aitov, Const. Apost. 
vii. 24 * prepare yourselves for worship’ tva py dvakiws tuav tov Iarépa 
kaAovvrov dvedicbnre vr. avro), but that where there is sincere repent- 
ance He freely gives and forgives whatever may have been the past sin. 

Sobqcera, | Sc. 76 airovpevov. The same words in Matt. vii. 7 airetre kai 
doOnoerat optv : cf. below ver. 17, also Clem. R. 13 and Polye. Phil. 2. 

6. aireirw 86 év mie re. ] Again catching up the preceding verb. Cf. eiy7) 
Ts via reos below v. 15, and for air. iv. 3, where also there is a limita- 
tion on the prayer which is sure of an answer. For the meaning of 
miotis see Comment and Gfrórer Philo, p. 452 foll. 

[The ázAórqs of the Giver must be met by a corresponding ázAórys 
of the suppliant, as in the case of Solomon, who asked simply for 
wisdom, without a thought of material good things, cf. the words put 
into his mouth in Wisdom viii. 21 évérvyov tO Kvpío xai etmov é$ odys 
THs Kapdias pov. Spitta. |} 

priv Siaxpivdpevos.] The simple sense of the active is to ‘ divide,’ 
often contrasted, as in Plato and Aristotle, with cvyxpívew : so in the 
system of Empedocles (Diels p. 478) ra orotxeta rote uv id THs das 
cvykpwój.eva, rote 0€ bo TOU ve(kovs Oraukpwop.eva. x«.t.A. In 1 Cor. iv. 
7 (ris ce Oukpíve;;) it means to separate from others as superior. 
Similarly in the passive, as Philo M. I. p. 584 (a veil is interposed) 
ows Siakpivyta Tov claw Ta é£o. Hence it is used of quarrelling, Herod. 
9. 58 payn dtaxpibjvar zpós twa, Acts xi. 2 dexpivovto zpos avrov Aéyov- 
tes (‘disputed’), Jude 9 7@ diaBdrw draxpwvopevos, and in ver. 23 éAéyxere 
Siaxpwopevous (Alf.), Jerem. xv. 10 Ga£ópevov kai diaxpwdpevov zrác TH 
yn, Ezek. xx. 35, 36 dvaxpibyocopat zpós (‘1 will plead, contend, with you’) 
Ov rpóov SuexpiOnv pos ovs zarépas Vpóv. In the N.T. it is frequently 
used of internal division, like d:anepiGouar (Luke xi. 18 éd! éavróv Suepe- 
pía0n, cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 285 animum nunc huc celerem nunc dividit illuc); 
and contrasted with faith, Matt. xxi. 21 éàv éyqre iow Kai pur) Siaxpt- 
Ore, Mark xi. 23 ds dy eiry...kal wx QakpiÓT] ev TH Kapdia GANA moTevoy 
-..€oTal avT@ 0 édv ein, Rom. iv. 20 eis tiv erayye lav Tod @cod od drexpiOn 
TH Gmiotia GAN evedvvapabn tH mío reu below ii. 4 od diexpiOnre év éavrots ; 
Acts x. 20 wopevou pydev diaxpuvomevos, Rom. xiv. 23 6 diaxpivdpevos éàv 
pay KaTakéxpitat OTL oUk ék mía reos. This use is apparently confined to 
the N.T. and later Christian writings, e.g. Protev. Jac. 11 p. 216 T. 
ákovcaca de Mapu duexpiOn év éavri] Aéyovsa: ci ey ovAXXQjyopa, ds 
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raca yvvy) yevvà ; Clem. Hom. ii. 40 zepi rod povov cod diaxpiOjvar oix 
óoeAes, Socr. 77. E. iii. 9 duexpivero kowwveiv EiceBio. The act. is also 
used in the sense of distinguishing, discerno, Matt. xvi. 9, Acts xv. 9 
ovdev Otékpwev peTagd av Te kai abrQv, Xi. 12 pydev diaxpivavra (making 
no distinction), 1 Cor. xi. 29 jj diaxpivwv 76 copa (not distinguishing 
the body of Christ from common food), xvi. 29 (discerning of spirits), 
so Herm. Mand. ii. 6 quoted on àzAós: also of deciding (judging) I 
Cor. vi. 5 àvà pécov Tov adeAgod, Kz. xxxiv. l7 vpo[Járov kai zpoBarov, 
and with ace. of person 1 Cor. xi 31, as in Psa. xlix. 4 Oukptvat rov 
Aaóv airo), Prov. xxxi. 9, Zach. iii. 7.! The force of the word here 
may be illustrated by iv. 4 below and by Matt. vi. 24. Hermas para- 
phrases it by airo? adiordkrws Mand. ix., a passage full of reminiscences 
of St. James. Mmqóév is required by the imperative, see Winer, p. 598. 

touxev kKAó8ovi.] Like a cork floating on the wave, now carried 
towards the shore, now away from it; opposite to those who have * hope 
as an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
within the veil,’ Heb. vi. 19. For the figure cf. Eph. iv. 14, where 
we have opposed to the ávzp réAeos of v. 13 wm kAvOovi£ópevot Kat 
mepipepopevor zavri àvéuo THs SidacKkadtas, Sir. xxxiii. 2 6 bmokpwóp.evos 
€v vopw as ev karavy(óu vwXotov. In Isa. lvii. 20 the sea is used as a 
type of restlessness, cf. Jude 13. For a similar figurative use of 
the name ‘ Euripus' see my note on Cic. V.D. iii. 24. So Matt. xi. 7 
KdAapov $70 àvéuov caAevóopevov, Virg. Aen. xii. 487 vario nequiquam 
fluctuat aestu, Hor. Ep. i. 1. 99 aestuat et vitae disconvenit ordine toto, 
Seneca Hp. 95. 57 non contingit tranquillitas nisi immutabile certumque 
judicium adeptis : ceteri decidunt subinde et reponuntur et inter intermissa 
appetitaque alternis fluctuantur, ib. 52 fluctuamus inter varia consilia, 
nihil libere volumus, nihil absolute, nihil semper. KAvédwv is only found 
in the sing., cf. Luke viii. 24 éreriunoey TO àvéuo kal TQ KAVOwVE ToU 
vdatos, and see Essay on Style. The word éowe only here and below 
ver. 23 in the N.T. 

áveutogévo.] — classical àveuóe. Perhaps coined by the writer. The 
only other examples quoted in Thayer are Schol. on Od. xii. 336, 
Hesych. s.v. àvayó£au Joan. Moschus dveuilovros tod -Aoíov. Heisen 
notices (p. 441) that St. James has a fondness for verbs in -io, e.g. 
óvei£o, pirilw, tapadoyilopat, proyilu, éyyilw, kaÜapi£e, ayvilw, àbavíto, 
Oyoarpilo, Oepifw, ornpilw, pakapilw. : 

pemiogévo.] From fus, ‘a fan’; most often used of fanning a flame, 


1 Hofmann, followed by Erdmann, explains d:axpivduevos here as middle, ‘sich bei 
sich selbst in Bezug auf etwas fraglich stellen,’ and supports this by a reference to 
4 Mace. 2 (it should be i. 14) d:anpivwuev 86 Tí eativ Aoyiouds kal vl Tá00s, where 
however diax. has nothing to do with questioning, but means simply ‘let us dis- 
tinguish.' Dr. Abbott also would prefer to take it as a middle, comparing such cases 
as Eur. Med. 609 às ob kpivoüuat TQvOé cor Ta mAelova ‘I will debate the matter no 
further,’ Arist. Nwb. 66 Téws uv obv éxpwdued’ (cf. the Latin cernere bello); and he 
thinks d:expi6m may be used with a middle force, like &mexpí65 for &àmerpívaro. The 
idea of self-debate is much the same as that of self-division, and it may well be that 
the sense here takes a colour from the secondary, as well as from the primitive force 
of the verb «píve, but the connexion with the primitive notion ‘division’ is, I think, 
the more important, and harmonizes better with the word 8(jvxos, which appears as 
a synonym just below. 
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Only found here in N.T. Cf. Philo Zacorr. Mund. M. ii. p. 511 & 
pi) 7pós àvépov piriloito TÓ bdwp...bh' Hovxias vexpottar, and a comic 
fragment in Dio Chr. 32. p. 368 ó9uos dorarov kakóv, | ka. Gadaooy 
vávÓ' óp.otov oz. àvéuov puríterau, Aristoph. Ran. 360, Philo G?g. M. 1. 
p. 269 iBóv tus tov £v tals wvxois àAekrov kal Papiv xeuxQva, Os bro 
Buuorarns dopüs tov Kata [Mov mpoypárov ávappurüterau ceÜavpuakev 
eikoTws et Tis év kAvOmvi KYpawotans Garacons yadnvyv ayew Ovvara:: 
Epictetus i. 4. 19 has a similar use of petappurilec Oa. 

T. pi) yàp oiéc8o.] This is the only passage in N.'T. where the verb occurs, 
except oia. John xxi. 25, oidmevou Phil. i. 17. | Otgows is often used in 
Philo in a bad sense = 9ó£a, as opposed to ézworQug. ides non opinatur 
says Bengel on this passage, echoing the Stoic ui) dogacew tov codov. 
Tap here, like the preceding, gives the reason for aireíro év zícre. 

© dvOpwros ékévos.] For éxeivos simply, as in Mark xiv. 21, Matt. 
xxvi. 24, and passim. 

To) Kvp(ov.] Here and below iv. 15, v. 10, 11 used of God: of Christ 
in i. 1, ii. 1 certainly, and v. 8, 14, 15 probably. 

8. &vip Sipuxos.] St. James commonly uses dvyp with some cha- 
racteristic word, as paxaptos i. 12, xaravoüv i. 23, ypvoodaxrTvAtos 
il, 2, réAeos iii. 2, keeping dv6pwros for more general expressions, 
éketvos, Tas, ovdeis, &c. This agrees fairly with the use in the LXX. 
and Gospels: in the other epistles dvjp is almost exclusively used in 
opposition to yvvy. This is the first appearance in literature of the 
word da. (only found here and below iv. 8 in N.T.), unless we give an 
earlier date to the apocryphal saying quoted below from Clem. Rom.; 
the thought is found in Psa. xii. 2 ‘with a double heart (év kapóíg kal 
év kapüía) do they speakl, 1 Chron. xii. 33, 1 Kings xviii. 21, Sirac. i. 
25 pn areGnons $ó[» Kvpíov kal pi mpocé\Oys abTQ €v kapüíg wc), 
ab. ii. 12 ovat ápaproAQ émiBaivovte eri Ovo rpiBovs...ctat piv Tots 
awohwXexoor Tiv $mopovijv. It is the opposite to Deut. iv. 29 fyrjoere 
e€xet Kupiov tov GOeóv tpov kal etpjoere abróv bray éxlytnoere avTov 
e€ oAns Tis Kapdias cov Kat éf GAs THs Wyns cov ev tH GAtWer cov, 
and to Wisd. i. 1 év ázAórgr kap8(as? Lytyoate (Tov Kpwv) ote 
ebpíckeraL Tois pi) weppdlovew abróv, éudavilerar 0€ rois pi) dmi ToUow 
avrQ. St. Paul describes a Oujvxéo in Rom. vii. : ef. below iv. 4, Philo 
M. 1. p. 230 répuxe yap 6 ddpwv, del rept tov ópÜOv Aóyov Kwvotpevos, 
npepia kal dvaravce Suoperis elvat Kat él pndevos Eotdvar Tayiws kai 
epypetabar Soypartos, x.t À. Though seemingly introduced by St. James, 
the word was quickly taken up by subsequent writers: it occurs about 
forty times in Hermas, e.g. Mand. ix. 4. 5 foll. airo? rapa tod Kupiov 
Kal darohay TavrTa...€av d€ distdons ev TH Kapdia Gov, ovdev ov py AnWH 
TOv alitnpatwv cov ot yap Owrátovres, oUro( ciow oi Oüjvxot...müs yap 
8ájvxos àvi]p éàv pi petavojon 9vokóAos cwbhioerar: the whole chapter 
is à comment on our text, and full of reminiscences of this epistle ; 
thus 4) mots dvo0év éor Tapa tod Kvpíov kal. exer érapav. peyáAqv: 3) 0€ 
Oujvxéa. éméyevov tredud ore Tapa Tod SiaBdrov, Svvapuy pi) €xovca 1s an 

! See Taylor's Gospel in the Law, p- 336 foll. ; he considers that St. James here 


quotes from Prov. xxi. 8. 
2 : i 
? The phrase occurs also Eph. vi. 5, Col. iii. 92. 
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echo of James iii. 15 ; oix gore yap 6 Ges ds of dvOpwror ot poe uakotbv- 
tes reminds one of uj óvei/ovros just above. In the space of thirty 
lines we find fifteen instances of the use of divyos and its derivatives. 
So Clem. Rom. i. c. 11 (Lot’s wife is a warning) dru oi divvxor kal ot 
uo TáCovres TEpl THS TOD Oeod dvvdpews els kpípa. ..y(vovra, 23 (the Father 
bestows his favour on all that come to him) dérAj Ouwoía: à py 
Ou/vxOp.ev.. .róppo yeverOw ad’ tuv 1) ypadi air ózov Aéye Tadaizwpoi ! 
ciow ot Oüjvxot, oi Ourrá£ovres THY Vvygv k .A., Clem. Rom. ii. 11 pa] 
duvxGpev GAG eXmríravres oropetvopev, ib. 19 3) ayavakTOj.ev ot codo. 
(cf. Aetrerar codpias above) drav tis fs vovÜery...évíore yàp 7ovnpà 
zpaccovres od ywodoKopev id THY 9ujvxtíav kal áziwrríav, Clem. Al. Strom. 
i. 29 $ 181 (quoting Hermas), Didaché iv. 4 o? 8ujvypjoets zórepov orat 
3) ov, repeated by Barnabas xix. 5, and in Const. Apost. vi. ll, with 
the addition év 77 zpocevxj] aov... Aéye: yàp 6 Kiptos. enor IIérpo ézi tis 
ÜoXácas 'OXvyózwre eis ti é0oracas; Can. Eccl. 13, Act. Philip. in 
Hell. p. 99 Tisch. ot $zó rs zíorews eoTyplypwevor ok. edupdynoav, Enoch 
xci. 4 (Dillmann tr. p. 65) ‘be not companions of those who are of a 
double heart.’ Similar phrases are Oxóvow, Clem. Hom. i. ll, 8erdo- 
kop&ía Didaché x. 1, Barn. xx. 1, àvyvópov Barn. xix. 7, d¢yvwpos Const. 
EA pits 16:9 45 Ovrpooozos Test. Ash. iii. ps 160 L. OLxOvovs ézajuoorepuai)s 
6 a¢pwv Philo frag. M. 2. p. 663, d/Aoyos 1 Tim. iii. 8, OtyAoccos, Sir. 
v. 9. For classical parallels cf. Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 41 8o yàp, éb7, adiós 
Exo Woxds...00 yap 01) pla ye otoa apa aya: Té écTL kal KaKy, ot0 apa 
kaAQv Te kai ala Xpüv épyov épa kai raita dua Bovderal re kai ob BosXerac 
zpárrew, Plato Hep. 8. 554 D (of the oligarchical man) oix dp’ àv eig 
àgTagíagTos 6 roLoUTOS ev éavrQ ovdé eis GAL OvzAoUs Tis, and still more 
the tyrannical man 588 foll, Epict. Zach. 29. 7 éva oe det dvOpwrov i) 
ayabov 7) kakóv evar. De Wette quotes Tanchuma on Deut. xxvi. 16 
‘with all thy heart,’ Ve habeant (qui preces ad deum facere velint) duo 
corda, unum ad deum, alterum vero ad aliam rem directum. 

WH. make av. dap. subject of Arjperar, but I prefer to take it with 
B (which puts a stop before avyp), the Peshitto, Wiesinger, Huther, 
&c.,in apposition to the subject of oiécw, like iii. 9 8vvarós xoAuva- 
yoyjoa after rédevos àvijp, ver. 6 6 kócpos THs dduxias after mp, ver. 8 
áxarücTaTov kakóv after yAXoccav (though here the apposition is 
irregular, see note), iv. 12 6 duvdpevos after xpvrjs. The other way of 
taking it seems to me to lack the energy of St. James, appealing less 
directly to the person addressed and weakening the force and rhythm 
of the following clause. The Vulg., followed by Schneck., Hofmann, 
Schegg, &c., makes ver. 8 an entire sentence, vir duplex inconstans est ; 
but, as Alford says, it is hardly possible that the writer could have 
introduced a hitherto unknown, or at any rate a very unusual word 
in this casual way; Alford himself makes it a new predicate to 6 
av@p. éx. ‘he isa man with two minds,’ but the construction is certainly 
easier if we take it in apposition to the subject: it will then sum up 
in one pregnant word the substance of the two preceding verses. 


! The quotation is from an apocryphal writing supposed by Lightfoot to be ‘ Eldad 
and Modad,’ by Hilgenfeld to be the ‘Assumption of Moses.’ 
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&karácraros. Only here and below iii. S in N.T. : ‘unsettled,’ * un- 
stable’ (cf. od €yovor pilav Mark iv. 17); once in LXX. Isa. liv. 11 
razeu1) kal àkaráa raros (‘tossed with tempest,’ A. V. and R.V.) ; Herm. 
Mand. 2 àxarácTarov Oauóvvov:; it is used by classical writers, e.g. 
Dem. FL. 383 6 uv 0juós éorw dorabunrtotarov mpaypa TOv vávrov Kal 
ácvvÜeróraTov, oaep ev ÜaXáca kÜpa. àkorácTaTOV, ws av TUX) kwovj.evov, 
where see Shilleto ; the verb occurs Tob. i. 15 ai 660t 7karacTárQgcav 
(‘were disturbed’) kat oo«ért 79vváoOqv ropevOnvat eis 1v Mydiav, Herm. 
Mand. 5. 2. T ákaraoTaTét év wáoy mpage avro0, id. Sim. 6. 3.5 dxara- 
cTaToUvres tats PovAais...A€yovow éavrovs py evodotobar ev Tais mpace- 
ow avtov kal...airiavtat Tov Kipiov. ?Axataoracia, ‘unsettlement,’ ‘rest- 
lessness,’ occurs iii. 16 (where A. V. and R.V. have‘confusion’), It is 
found = in 1 Cor. xiv. 33 opposed to eipyvy, and in pl. Luke xxi. 9, 2 
Cor. vi. 5, xii. 20 (where A.V. and R.V. have ‘ tumults’), Herm. Mand. 
6. 3. 4: Du uses it both of political disturbance and of individual 
character, see iv. 5. 8 tiv àkaracTac(av Kal pavíav Tod petupaktov. 

ev mácais tais 68005.] ‘In the whole course of his life’: cf. below v. 
20, Rom. iii. 16. It is a Hebraism for év waco. or ázavra. The same 
comparison of life to a journey is implied in the words ropeunfiae Trept- 
mate: see Vorst Hebr. p. 194 foll. 

9. kavxác8e.] Repeats the note of zácav xapáv ver. 2: it stands first 
in order to emphasize the opposition to 0ujvxía. Far Toon being thus 
undecided and unsettled, the Christian should exult in his profession. 
If in low estate, he should glory in the church, where all are brothers 
and there is no respect of persons ; he should realize his own dignity as 
a member of Christ, a child of God, an heir of heaven: if rich, he 
should cease to pride himself on wealth or rank, and rejoice that he 
‘has learnt the emptiness of all worldly distinctions and been taught that 
they are only valuable when they are regarded as a trust to be used 
for the service of God and good of man. Cf. Sirae. 10. 21 zAovatos kal 
€vÓofos Kal mTwyxds, TO Kavynua abrüv dóflos Kvupiov, Jer. ix. 23 py 
kavxáa Oo. 6 copes €v TH Copia avTov...Kal pu) kavxáaÜo 6 zXoíctos ev TH 
zAovTw avro), ‘but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me...saith the Lord,’ Philo Jos. M. 2. 61 rame 
VOS €t Tals TUXaLs ; GANG TO Dera pü] KATATITTETW. TAVTA ToL küTü VOUV 
Xwpet; petraBodrArnv edtAaBod, Rom. i. 16, 1 Pet. iv. 16, 1 Cor. vii. 22 6 év 
Kupiw kdnOeis 8ovAos, ásreXeiÜepos Kvpéov éoriv’ ójyoíos Kai 6 éXeOepos kAXy- 
Gels, dovA0s éc7L Xpwrroi, ib. vii. 29, Phil. iv. 12 oida Tam ewova au, ota. 
Kal Tepura eeu ev TAVTL Kal ev TüguiV pepiinpuat Ka. xoptaler bar Kal TTELVGVs 
in Tepura'evew kai vorepeta Oa, also a saying of Hillel quoted in Vajjik 

(Edersheim I. p. 532) ‘My humility is my greatness and my 
prose is my humility.’ The word xavy. is much used by St. 
Paul, generally in a good sense: the Christian's boast is in God (Rom. 
v. 11), in Christ (Rom. xvf Gori 31,2 2 Cor. x. 17,. Gal-wi bs 
Phil. iii. 3 Kavyopevor ev Xp “Iynood kai oix év capki meroilóres), in the 
hope of eee (Rom. v. 2): St. Paul glories in his converts (2 Cor. 
vii. 14, ix. 2, 3, 2 Thess. i. 4, Phil. ii. 16), in afflictions (Rom. v. 3); 
in infirmities (2 Cor. xii. 9): he apologises for boasting in self-justifi- 
cation (2 Cor. xi, xii.) There may be a wrong boasting in God and 
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in the law (Rom. ii. 17, 23), a boasting of self-righteousness towards 
God (Rom. iii. 27, iv. 2, 1 Cor. i. 29, iv. 7), an actual boasting in sin 
(1 Cor. v. 6), or on the ground of mere carnal advantages (2 Cor. xi. 
18, Gal. vi. 13). It is used below of blamable self-confidence (iv. 16). 

ó dSeAdds ó tarevds.] WH. bracket the former 6, which is omitted 
in B. This would leave no doubt that ddeAdos was a general term 
applying to both zAo/cis and razewós. Even with the article this is 
the natural way of taking it. The objections will be considered below. 
Tar. here refers to outward condition as in Luke i. 52 ka6eXe 0vvaaTás 
...Woce razewovs, Rom, xii. 16 ui) rà o$yqAà $povotvres GANG TOUS TOT €L- 
vois cvwvazayópevou cf. below ii. 5; in iv. 6 az. refers to the character. 
Spitta quotes Sir. xi 1, codia razevo) àvvjócet keaXi]v aitod kal ev 
pécw peywrávov Kabioe adrov. 

10. 6 8e wAobotos é&v TH TaTeEVde airos.| ‘Let the rich brother glory in 
his humiliation as a Christian’: cf. Sir. 3. 18 dow peyas €i Tocovro 
TaTewov ceavTov kai evavru Kupiov eipyjoe xápw, 1 Tim. vi. 17 charge them 
who are rich in this world pi) ivnAodpovety pyde HAmiKévan ext TAOVTOV 
àóqAórqr, Luke xvi. 15 76 év àv0poois tYyndrdv PdeAvypa évorrtov 700 Gov, 
Matt. xviii. 4 doris ravewdoe éavróv...otros eotat 6 peilwv év TH Pacrela 
TOv otpavar, tb. xxiii. 12, 2 Cor. xi. 7 épavróv razewóv iva tyes bye, 
also below iv. 10, Philo M. 1. p. 577 ramewwOnre $zó ras Xetpas avis 
(se. of Sarah = virtue) kaAjv razetvocw, dpovypatos àXóyov Kafaipecw 
€xovcav, Xen. A. Lac. 8. 2 éy ry Xwapry ot kpárwa Tot. .. TO TATEWOL €ivaL 
peyadtvovra. We might understand raz. with reference to the loss of 
position, the scorn which one who became a Christian would have to 
suffer from his unbelieving fellow-countrymen (1 Cor. iv. 10-13) ; but 
it seems better to refer it, like (yos above, to the intrinsic effect of 
Christianity in changing our view of life. As the despised poor learns 
self-respect, so the proud rich learns self-abasement, cf. Luke xxii. 26 
& Hyovpevos s 6 Siaxovov, Phil. iii. 3-8. Alf., after Bede, Pott, Huther 
and others, distinguishes 6 zAoíctos from 6 édeAgpds on the ground (1) that 
the rich in this epistle are always spoken of in terms of great severity 
(ii. 6, v. 1 foll.) ; (2) that wapeXevoerar and papavOyocerot are not appro- 
priate if spoken of a brother. He therefore supplies xavxàrau not 
xavxáa Uo, after 6 zXoícvos, with the sense * whereas the rich man glories 
in his debasement,’ and illustrates it from Phil. iii. 19 dv 9) 9ó£a ev rh 
aicxivy avrüv. But raze(voots never bears this sense in the Hellenistic 
writers. It and its cognates are used either in a good sense morally 
(as below iv. 6, 10), or of mere outward humiliation (as in Luke i. 48) 
ereBreev ext rijv tareivwow THs SovAns avrov, Sir. 2.5 dvOpwroe Xekrol 
Soxydlovta év Kapivw razewooceos, ib. xi. 13, xx. 10, Psa'exix.00, 67, 
11, 1 Macc. iii. 51, 2 Sam. xvi. 12, Neh. ix. 9). In the next place sucha 
change of mood in the verb to be supplied is extremely harsh, and I 
think Alf. stands alone in supposing it possible. Equally impossible 
is the supposition of Oecumenius, Grotius and others that some such 
word as aicxvvécbw or rozewovcÓc should be supplied. However we 
understand zAovotos, no interpretation is admissible which does not 
supply the imperative xavyácÓo. Bede, followed by Huther and 
Beyschlag, has attempted to reconcile this with the idea of zAovatos, 
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as an unbeliever, by giving it a sarcastic force, ‘let the rich man, if he 
will, glory in his degradation. So too B. Weiss, who however explains 
tazreivwots of the speedy ruin which awaits him. It must be allowed that 
such bitterness of sarcasm is not impossible in the writer of ii. 19, iv. 
4, v. 1-6 ; but could he so early in his letter, in cold blood so to speak, 
have thus anathematized the rich as a class, when we know from iv. 
13-16 that some of those to whom he writes were wealthy traders ? 
How could one who had known Nicodemus and Mary of Bethany, Joseph 
of Arimathaea and Barnabas, have thus denied to tne rich the privilege 
of Christian membership? According to the correct interpretation all 
that he does is to repeat his master's warning in Matt. vi. 19 foll., xvi. 
26, Mark x. 24, Luke xii. 15-21, xvi. 9-31 ; so St. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 
29-31, cf. Herm. Sim. ii. 4 foll. and Zahn Skizzen p. 53. 

Bri ds üv8os xóprov mapeAeócera..| A quotation (given more fully 
in Pet. i. 24) from Isa. xl. 6 züca capé xópros kai vüco d0fa àvÜpómov 
és dvÜos xóprov: e&npavOn 6 xópros kai TO avOos é£ézeocv : cf. Psa. Ixxxix. 
6. ciii. 15. It is evident that this is not a special threat intended 
only for the rich, but a general truth applicable to all, though more 
likely to be kept out of sight by the rich than by others. ‘ Let him 
glory in that which the world holds to be humiliation, but which is 
indeed the commencement of everlasting glory, because he must soon 
pass away from earth and leave behind the riches in which he is now 
tempted to glory.’ Pliny V.H. 21. 1 has the same comparison, Flores 
odoresque in diem gignit (natura) magna admonitione hominum, quae 
spectatissime floreant celerrime marcescere. 

mapedevoerat,| Used in this sense, as well in common, as in Hellenistic 
Greek: cf. Mark xiii 31 6 otpavds kal 5 yn wapedevoerar. It is not 
necessary to understand a new subject zAotros from zAovotos, though it 
is possible that the equivalent phrase in the LXX. dda àv0pozov may 
have been in the writer's mind ; but the rich man as such, whether 
believer or unbeliever, must quickly disappear, and, like the flower, lose 
TV EUTPETELAV TOU T DOG OOV. 

ll. á&véreAev yàp 6 HAtos.] Gnomic aorist, as in the original Isa. xl. 7, 
and below ver. 24, cf. Winer, p. 347 note, Krueger, Gr. $ 53. 10. 

civ To kaócev.] It is questioned whether x. here means ‘heat’ 
simply, or a special burning wind blowing from the eastern desert over 
Palestine and from the south over Egypt. It is used of wind in the 
following : Jonah iv. 8 éyévero Gua 76 ávoreiXat Tov i]ov. Kal zrpocéra£cv 
ó Ocós mvevpari kavown, Kzek. xvii. 10 (of a vine) obxXi dua ro aWacbau 
avTHs avenov Tov kavcova £pavO5joerau on which Jerome says Austro 
flante qui Graece xaiowv interpretatur, Ez. xix. 10, Hos. xii. 1, Jer. 
xviii. 17, Hos. xiii. 15 ézá£e xavowva dvewov Kpius ék tis épyov ex’ 
avróv : and the destructive effect of the wind generally on vegetation is 
referred to in Psa. ciii. 16, Gen xli. 6, Virg. Fel. ii. 58 floribus Austrum 
immisi, Prop. iv. 5. 59 vidi ego odorati victura rosaria Paesti sub matu- 
tino cocta. jacere noto. There are however passages in which x. seems 
more naturally understood of heat, e.g. Luke. xii. 55 (when ye see) vórov 
Tvéovra Aéyere OTL kavowv eotat, Matt. xx. 12 (covs rois [Jacrácact TO 
Bapos tis ?jiépas kal róv kavawva, Sirac. 18. 15 ody) kaXcwva dvaravoe 
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Spdcos, and Schegg is disposed to take x. always in this sense, except 
where it is occompanied by &veuos or zveüga. I think that the addition 
of the article (Corbey ‘cwm aestu suo, Schegg ‘its heat, but in 
Hellenistic Greek we should have expected 76 x. atro?) and the resem- 
blance to Jonah iv. 8 are in favour of the interpretation * wind' here ; so 
Bp. Middleton On the Article p. 422. Compare also Wetzstein's note on 
Job xxvii. 21 in Delitzsch's ed.: ‘The name Sirocco, by which the E. wind 
is known, means literally der von Sonnenaufgang herwehende: it is 
not uncommon in spring, when it withers up all the young vegetation. 
Other passages where the meaning of the word is doubtful are Sir. xxxi. 
16, xlii. 22, Isa. xlix. 10, Judith viii. 3, Athenaeus lii 2 xavcwvos 
pg. Vvkrucóra rot j.euAorwo, orépavo. For the metaphor cf, Job xxvii. 
2] dvadjwerar 0€ abróv (the rich) kaícwv kal ázeAevoerau ib. xxiv. 24 
ToAXovs ékákoce TO tWopa abro, ékapávOg dé Gorep joAóxu ev Kavpate 1) 
@oTEp FTAXUS ATO kaAdpjus adTopatos dzomeg ov, Psd5 SERVI xCli 7. 

xéprov.] Properly —Aortus *inclosure, then used for a paddock, 
then for grass and fodder, from whence comes the use of yoprafopar = 
edoii.16. Here we may understand it loosely of wild flowers mixed 
with grass: cf. Matt. vi. 30. 

é&érere.| Used of flowers falling from the calyx in Isa. xl. 6, xxviii. 
1, 4, Job xiv. 2, xv. 30 : not found in this sense in classical writers. 

eimpérea Tod mporwmovaitos.| ‘Grace of its countenance.’ «iz. only 
here in N.T. In Sir. 24. 14 we have cimpemijs éAaia, Psa. 1. 2 ék roy 7 
e’Tperela THS WpaoTyTos avrov, Psa. xcii. 1 ebmpémeiav evedvoaro, Aeschin. 
p. 18 rijv tod céparos eizpézeuav, Ps. Demosth. 1402, 1404. For thought 
cf. Matt. vi. 28 foll. Vorst Hell. Lex. p. 342 foll. regards «poc. as a 
Hebraistie pleonasm : others more correctly take it in the general sense 
of outward appearance, like facies. 

6 TÀoócios.] The rich man gua rich, with no special reference to the 
rich brother. 

&y rais mopelais.] It seems best to take this here in the literal sense, 
as in the only other passage in which it occurs in the N.T. (Luke xiii. 
22), referring to the journeyings and voyages of the merchants: cf 
below iv. 13 foll. For the redundant airod cf. Winer, p. 179. 

papavOfcera.] Used on account of preceding simile (here only in 
N.T.) : ef. Philo M. 2. p. 258 pyr’ ext rAovTw, pnt’ ext d0€y, pyP yyejo- 
via...ceuvevOns, Xoywrápevos OTL...déelav exer THY meTABoARVY papa.opeva. 
Tpózov Twa mpl àvOjcau BeBaiws, Plut. Qu. Conv. 674 A avOparov 
ékÀwróvros kai papouvoj.évov, Herm. Vis. iii. 11. 2, Sim. ix. 23. 2. 

12. pakáptos avip. | See n. on v. 8. The same phrase occurs in Rom 
iv. 8 (a quotation from Psa. xxxii. 2); Psa. i. 1, xxxiv. 8, xl. 4, Ixxxiv. 
5; Prov. xxviii. 14, &c. See below v. 11. The absence of the article 
shows that dvyjp is part of the predicate. In Psa. xciv. 12 and Jer. 
xvii. 7 we have the more natural construction paxdptos (edAoynp.évos) 6 
avOpw7os. For the classical way of expressing a similar sentiment cf. 
Pind. OL. v. 61 paxdpuos os exes Aóyov deprárov pvapgzov, Soph. Ant. 
578 cidatuoves otav kaxav &yevoros aitov. The pleonastic dvjp is often 
found, as below iii. 2 réXevos dvip, with duaptwrAds Luke v. 8, zpodyrns 
ib. xxiv. 19, oves Acts iii. 14. This blessing is referred to below v. 11, 
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which seems to show, as Spitta says, that there is an allusion here to 
the rich man of ver. 10, cf. Sirac. xxxiv. (xxx.) 8 foll. paxdpios zAo- 
cios Os ebpéUn dj.opos kal Os Omíg0 xpvaíov ovk eropevOyn. Tis écTL; kal 
paKaptodpev adtov. Tis éOokuuáoÜm ev a)rÀ Kal éreAeu00n ; kal &oTo cis 
Kavxnow. tis éOvvaro tapaBnvar kal od «apéB9; Job v. 17 paxdpros 
avOpwros ov 1Xey£ev 6 Kupwos. 

ds dropéver meparpdv.| So we have pak. 0s dayerat Luke xiv. 15, but 
more commonly the subject is expressed by the participle, as A poc. i. 3 
pakdptos 6 àva'ywog ov. This verse limits the general exhortation of 
ver. 2 torejoice in trial. It is only he who endures that is blessed. 
There may be another result of trial, as is shown in the following 
verses. Cf. Herm. Vis. 11. 2, 7 nakáptot duets 000 bropevere THY OAM x... 

8ókuos.] See above on 8ok(uov, ver. 3. 

Tbv orépavov.| The word is used (1) for the wreath of victory in the 
games (1 Cor. ix. 25, 2 Tim. ii. 5) ; (2) as a festal ornament (Prov. i. 
9, iv. 9, Cant. iii. 11, Herm. Sim. viii 2, Isa. xxviii. 1, Wisd. ii. 8 
arej/ój.eÜa, podwy káXvéc piv 1) papavOjva, Judith xv. 13 éereóavocavro 
Tijv éAaíav) : (3) as a publie honour granted for distinguished service 
or private worth, as a golden crown was granted to Demosthenes (see 
his speech on the subject) and Zeno (Diog. L. vii. 10 ere$avócat xpvo 
cTeDávo aperns evexa kai cwdpoovvys): references to these are very 
common in inscriptions ; (4) as a symbol of royal or priestly dignity. 
The last is denied by Trench (4.7. Syn. p. 90, oredavos ‘is never, 
any more than corona in Latin, the emblem of royalty,’! but see 2 
Sam. xii. 30 * David took their king’s crown (o7éavov) from off his 
head, the weight of which was a talent of gold with the precious 
stones, Psa. xxi. 1 foll.. the king shall joy in thy strength...thou 
settest a crown (oré$avov) of pure gold on his head,’ Zech. vi. 
ll X4 apyvpiov kai xpvaíov kai soujcews ocTejávovs kai emOyjoes ext 
Tijv Kehadry "Incod Tod iepéos ToU peyddov, Apoc. iv. 4 ézi rovs Apovous 
ei0ov e(kogt Téccapas zpeaDvrépovs kaÜpévovs...kol ézi Tas Kehadas abrOv 
aotepavovs xpvoovs: in ch. v. 10 the same elders praise the Lamb for 
making kings and priests to God out of every nation: 25. xiv. 14 one 
like the Son of Man sat on the cloud &yov ézi tis «ejaMs abrod oTéda- 
vov xpvcotv : lastly, in the mocking of our Lord (Matt xxvii. 29) there 
surely can be no doubt that the orégavos and xdAapos stand for the 
crown and sceptre. Virgil speaks of regni coronam Aen. 8, 50D. 
Trench however is right in saying that duadyua is more commonly used 
in this sense, e.g. Isa. Ixii. 3 eon orépavos káAXovs ev xeipi. Kvpíov kai dua- 
dna [JaciXetas ev xeipi Oo cov. The question then is, from which of 
these uses is the metaphor here derived. Comparing ii. 5, where what 
is here said of the crown is repeated of the kingdom, it would seem 
natural to take the word as implying sovereignty, and this would agree 
with Wisd. v. 16 dékaror AjWovrar TO [BaaíXetov THs eimpeze(as kai TO Suadnpa 
Tov KaAAovs ék xeós Kupíov, 2b. iii. 8, Dan. vii. 27 ‘the kingdom was 
given to the saints of the Most High, Apoc. i. 6, 1 Pet. ii. 9 ines 
BaatXeov teparevpa, Rom. v. 17 oi rjv zepwoíav THs yapitos NapPBavovtes 


[! Trench allows this use in his Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 111. H. H. M.] 
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ev fon BacuXevaovow, Luke xii. 32 ‘it is my Father's good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom,’ 2b. xxii. 28 ‘I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
and ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 2 Tim. 
ii. 12 ei tropévopev kai cuuBacirevoopev, Which reminds one of Zech. vi. 
14 6 orégavos écrat rois vzop.évovat, following immediately after catapE&e 
ézi tod Opovov a$ro) ; so the Stoic paradox sapiens rex. The nearest 
parallels to our passage are Apoc. ii. 10 yívov ztT0s &xpt Üavárov Kat 
860 cot TOV aTépavov THS Cons, 2 Tim. iv. 8 àzoketraí jv 6 THs Ououo- 
ovvyns aTépavos Ov ázoóóce jor 6 Kóptos év ékeívi) TH )uépa... kal zat Tots 
jyamqkóot Tijv émubávewav abrov, 1 Pet. v. 4 davepo0évros Tod ápxvrouévos 
KometoGe Tov ápapávrwov 77s dd0€ys otépavov. The use of the article in 
all these seems to imply some well-known saying or a very definite 
expectation. On the other hand, the idea of a kingly crown seems less 
appropriate in them than that of a crown of merit or victory. The 
Rabbins talk of three crowns (Pirke Aboth iv. 19). Probably the 
metaphorical use would be coloured by all the literal uses. Other 
instances are Sir. 1. 16, vi. 30, xv. 6, Acta Matt. Tisch. p. 169 éyyis 
eoTW THS LTomoVAS Tov 6 aGrépavos, Philo Legg. All. M. p. 86 ezovOacov 
otepavwOnvat Kata rijs ToUs dÀXovs &zavras ViKHONS HOOVAS kaAóv kai eükAea 
orépavov ov otOeuía zaviyyvpis àvÜpoyov éxoprae. 

Tís fefs.] Gen. of definition, as in the parallels quoted in the last 
n.: ‘the crown which consists in life eternal. Cf. 1 John ii. 25 airy 
écTiv 7] erayyedia nv aros ernyyetAaTo optv, THY Cwnv tiv aiwviov, 1 Pet. 
ii. 7. This is contrasted with the fading away of earthly prosperity. 
Zeller and Hilgenfeld (Ztschr. f. «iss. Theol. 1873, p. 93 and p. 10) con- 
sider that the expression is borrowed from Apoc. ii. 10, this being the 
promise referred to below. [Wisdom promises a crown and life, Prov. 
iv. 9, iii. 18, Aboth vi. C.T.] 

dv émmyye(Xoro rois dyamaow ajróv.] Kipios or Geós is inserted in some 
MSS. but in AB Sin. &c. the subject is omitted, as in Heb. iv. 3 ka6ós 
eipnxev, and often in introducing a quotation: ef. iv. 6, Eph. iv. 8, 
Gal. iii. 16, 1 Cor. vi. 16, Heb. x. 5, and Winer p. 735 ; also without a 
quotation in 1 Joh. v. 16 airyoe, kai ddéce aitd Coyv. Putting on one 
side Apoc. ii. 10, which was probably written subsequently to this 
epistle, we do not find the precise words cóv oTéDavov Tis (ois in 
any particular passage of the Bible. It is a question therefore 
whether they constitute an unwritten word, a record of oral teaching, 
such as we have in Acts xx. 35, and of which others have beer pre- 
served by early Christian writers ;! or whether it is an instance of 
loose quotation, representing some of the verses cited above on eré$avos. 
For the latter view it may be said that it is apparently the same quo- 
tation which is repeated in different words below (ii. 5). For the 
former, that the undoubted references to the Sermon on the Mount 


1 They are collected in Resch's Agrapha. Leipzig. 1889. Besides this verse (on 
which he compares Isa. xxii. 17-21 and Acta Philippi, p. 147 T.) he includes i. 17 
maoa 00cis ayadh, iv. 5 mpds $0óvov émwmo0ei, iv. 17 eiüóri oüv kaAbv moieiv, v. 20 
Kadvwer TA} P0s among the number of sayings of Jesus unreported in our Gospels. 
I have long held that we have in this verse an ‘ unwritten word,’ but I do not think 
there is much force in the arguments adduced by Resch as regards the other verses. 
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which occur in this epistle are in all probability actual reminiscences - 
of spoken words, not copied from the written Gospel; and secondly, 
that it seems easier to explain the coincidence between St. James and 
the writer of the Apocalypse on this than on any other supposition. 
Promises to those that love God are found in Exod. xx. 6, Deut. vii. 9, 
ab. xxx. 16, 20, Jud. v..30, Psa. v. L1, 2 Tim. iy, 8; d Cor, 3159. (a quo- 
tation from Isa. lxiv. 4, where however the LX X. has rots oózopévovaw 
cAceov for St. Paul's tots ayaraow airóv).. 

13. prSels mepatógevos Aeyéro bri.] actenus de tentationibus quas per- 
mittente Domino exterius probandi « gratia perpetimur disputavit : nunc 
incipit agere de illis quas. interius instigante diabolo vel etiam naturae 
nostrae fragilitate suadente toleramus ( Bede). Through trial in itself is 
ordered by God for our good, yet the inner solicitation to evil which is 
aroused by the outer trial is from ourselves. The subst. reipacpos 
denotes the objective trial, the v. wepaZopar subjective temptation. 
"Or, introduces the direct oration as in Matt. vu. 23, John ix. 9, and 
often both in Hellenistic and classical Greek. 

ard Ocod me pátopa. | "Amo expresses the remoter, as contrasted with 
the nearer cause expressed by id (Winer, p. 463 foll) Eve was the 
immediate cause of Adam’s transgression, but Adam tried to make God 
the ultimate cause in the words ‘whom thou gavest to be with me.’ 
So the fault is often laid on hereditary disposition, on unfavourable 
circumstances, on sudden and overpowering zeipacpos. The same plea 
is noticed in both Jewish and heathen writers: cf. Prov. xix. 3 adpo- 
c'óvi] avdpos Avpatverat Tas ó00vs avroU, Tov 0€ Ocóv aitiatar TH Kapdia adrod, 
Sir. xv. 11-20 pa clrys ott dua Kiptov aréeotyv’ à yàp éutonoey oo mouj- 
ges a ems OTL avTOS pe erAavnoev...7av Podehuypo eue Ó Kíptos, 
Kal OUK cor deyamnT ov | TOLS poBoupevors avrTov" abros ed apx7s erroinoev 
dvOpwrov Kal àdijkev abróv év xeipi diaPovdlov aiTod...€vavtt àvÜpoyov 1) Ca) 
Kat 6 Odvatos k.r. 4., Rom. ix. 19 vi ere péeuderar ; TO yap BovdAjpate adrod 
vis àvÜéo «ke ; Clem. Hom. iii. 55 rots 0€ oiop.évots Ort 6 Oeds Teipaler...epy’ 
6 Tovnpos eoTw 6 mepácov,. 6 kal avTOv meupágas, Herm. Mand. ix. 8 éàv 
Oujvyjjoys aitovpevos ceavróv ait kai pa Tov diddvtTa cot, "Tert. Orat. 8 
(commenting on the Lord’ 8 Prayer) absit ut Dominus tentare videatur. 
Philo M... p. 558 tis av yévovro aloxéov. Kakyyopla 3) TO packew pi Tepl 

1s GANG zrepi Gov yeveow eivar TOV kakQv ; b. p. 214 ob yap, Os €vtoL TOV 
do eBav, TOV Geóv aitiov KaKwv uoi Movafjs, GXAG TAS T).erépas xeipas...kat 
Tus éxovalovs THs Siavolas Tpds TO xeipov vpozás, Hom. //. 19. 85 (Aga 
memnon excuses himself for his injustice towards Achilles) eyo 9 ovK 
airs ei, GAAG Leds kal potpa kai jjepodotris épuris, ol Té pot €iv GyopH 
peo Agnus dyptov. &rqv, Od. i. 32 à «ówor otov on vv Geovds Pporot 
aiTlowvTat* e jpaov yap pace Kok EL LEV OL de Kat avrot opnjow aTac- 
Garinow Vmép popov addrye éxovow, Aeschin. Tim. p. 27. 5. Niigelsb. 
Hom. Theol. p. 343 foll, Nachhom. Theol. 319 foll., A my note on Cic. 
N.D. iii. 76. 

&Te(paorós éort kaxav,| ‘Untemptable of evil’: not found elsewhere 
in N.T. or LXX.! The verb zepá£o, from which it is formed, is not 


1 This and the two following verses are quoted by Epiph. Panar. 1066. 
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used by the Attic writers. It could not be formed from zeipáo, as the 
perf. and aor. passive are without the c (mere/papa, éreipabnv), but 
veupáto being sometimes used in the sense ‘to attempt’ (e.g. Acts xvi. 
7 éme(pa£ov Kata rijv Bivvíav ropever Gat), üze(paoros might be equivalent 
to àve(poros from zepáo. The usual force of the verbal in -ros is seen 
in ddcxacros * unbribable,' àvijk«eo vos ‘incurable,’ ¢Biwros (ios) * intoler- 
able, àperáf)gros ‘unchangeable,’ dGppokros ‘infrangible.’ Many of 
these verbals have the force of a perfect part. pass. (intentatus as well as 
intentabilis), and even an active force, like dzrawros, ddvAaktos : cf. 
Lat. penetrabilis and Winer, p. 120. Hence a wide difference between 
commentators as to the force of dze(paoros here. Beyschlag says * bei 
den Kirchenvütern wird Gott Ofters einfach der Unversuchbare 
genannt, but the only instances cited are Pseudo-Ignatius De Baptismo 
ad Philipp.’ § 11 (Lightfoot vol. 3 p. 783) m&s «ewpátews tov areipactov ; 
and Photius c. Manichaeos iv. p. 25 .(Migne Patrol. Gr. cii. col. 234) 
Tots Xaó0ovkaíows wepacew emixeipyoaoc. Tov ameipacrov (written in the 
9th cent.). The former is quoted in connexion with Matt. iv. 7, 
which leaves no doubt as to-the sense in which dzeípaoros is used. 
It is used in the same sense by Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 858 P. 
avoTynpos ovk cis TO üàOuidÜopov povov, àAAà | xol eis TÓ ám eípaarov: 
ovdayn yap evddcyov ovde dAdo yoy ydovn Te Kal Airy THV Wi 
tapiotyow, ib. p. 874 P. éketvos avdpas vwKa 6 yápo kal maiOomota.. 
éyyvpvQaápevos...záos kareEavictdpevos e(pas THS Ot Tékvov kai yvvaukós 
..TQ 0€ doikw TA coAÀAà civar cvy éDykev Greapactw. I have also found 
it in the Acta Johannis (Zahn p. 75, l. 15) rots tore zewátovatw tov Gcóv 
6 dzeípagTos TH Telpa ékeivov THY edOvTHTa edidov, p. 113. 5 ji] me(pa£e rov 
areipactov, p. 190. 18 pakaptos doris ok émet(paaev év col Tov eov, 6 yap 
cé Tepalwv tov ametpaotov vede. In Const. Apost. ii. 8 Aéye 7 
ypady àvip addKy.os aretpactos zapà Geo (which must apparently mean 
* one who is without trial is unapproved in the sight of God’ ?) there 
is probably an allusion to our ver. 12 and to Heb. xii. 8. It is used 
in a different sense in Jos. BJ. vil. 8 ol ouKdpLot THS Tapavopias npgavtTo 
pare Aóyov appyrov eis UBpw par epyov daretpao rov. ( J'acinus intentatum) 
«is dAcOpov vapaAeczovres. In this sense the form à dar eparos (from Teipaw) 
is more common, e.g. Demosth. 310, ovr’ dovora XoowAéovs ore 
cukodarvtia DiroKpdrovs.. .ouT aAXo obdéy dTeíporov Hv TovTots Kat’ égo, 
Demad. p. 180 zpórepov dareiparos ov ToAepias oadriyyos ( having had no 
experience. o£ fy Diod: 1,1 7) dua THs ioropias cepvywop.évi] TUVETLS TOV 
dAXotpiwv arotevypdtuv...dreipatov Kakav exer dvdackadiav, Plut. Mor. p. 
119 F (of early death) edzotpérepos bia TodTO kai KaxOv dzetpatds éoru, 
and in Jos. J.B. iii. 7. 32 éuewav dé od Xapapets areipator avpdopóv, 
ib. v. 9. 3 ywóckew Tijv "Popaíov icxXvv üvvzócTaTOv, kai TO OovAevew 
TovTols OK Gme(parov avro, Pind. Ol. vii. 60 Kovddrepa yàp ázetpá- 
TOV Ópéves: the Ionic form occurs Hom. Od. ii. 170, Herod. vii. 9. 3 


1 This treatise was probably written towards the end of the 4th century (Lightfoot 
vol. i. p. 260). 

? Of. Tert. Bapt. c. 20 neminem intentatwm regna, caelestia eonsecuturum with 
reference to Luke xxii. 28, 29 ; Cassian. Coll. ix. 23 omnis vir qui non est temptatus 
non est probatus, 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
B 1D 
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(gro pdtv daeipytov: aitopatov yap ovdev, GAN’ Grd me(pys wavTa àv- 
Üpoxrouwr. 

In accordance with the use of dmecparos Alford translates * unversed 
in things evil’ ; so Hofmann (‘ Bésem fremd oder vom Uebeln unbetroffen, 
auf keinem Fall aber von Bésem oder zu Düsem unversucht oder unver- 
suchbar’), Brückner, Erdmann. Others (Vulg. Aeth. Luther) give it 
an active sense, ‘God is not one who tempts to evil.’ The latter 
interpretation would make the next clause (zeipá£« 0€) mere tautology, 
and it has now no defenders. It seems to me that the case is equally 
strong against the former interpretation. The meaning of the rare 
word de/pacros must be determined from the general force of zepa£o 
in the N.T., and especially from the following clause, which is evidently 
intended to be its exact correlative in the active voice (dázeípac- 
Tos: zeipá£e, 0€ avrós). The relation of the two clauses would have been 
more clearly marked if pév had been added after áz.: compare for its 
omission Jelf $ 797, and below ii. 2, 11. Further it is impossible to read 
this sentence without being reminded of very similar phrases used 
about God by Philo and other post-Aristotelian philosophers, cf. Philo 
M. 1. p. 154 God is dxowdvytos kakGv, ib. 563 (6 Aóyos) dpéroxos Kat 
dmapddextos TavTos evar véQvkev dpaptymaros, ib. M. 2. p. 280 God is 
póvos ebQoíj.ov Kal pakápuos, závrov pev üpéroxos kakGv, TANpYS 0€ àya0Ov 
TeAe(ov, uGÀAXov 06 abr0s Qv TO dyaÜóv, 0s otpavG Kal yy TA KaTa pépos 
dpBpure &yaba, Plut. Mor. 1102 F závrov rarip kaAàv 6 Geós eorw xai 
fatrov ovdev zowiv aiTG Oeuis, Doep ov06 Tacxew x.r.A., M. Ant. 6. 1 
ovdenlav év éavrQ air(av exe ToU kakozotety: kak(av yap oUk Exel, OVE TL kakas 
motel, see Gataker's note there and on ii. 11, Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 91 70 
TéAetov Kal dpwgTOV...zavrOs kakoU dvamóOekrov, Seneca /ra 2. 27 di nec 
volunt obesse nec possunt. Natura enim mitis et placida est, tam remota 
ab aliena injuria quam a sua ; ib. Epist. 95. 49 nec accipere imyjuriam 
queunt nec facere ; laedere enim laedique conjunctum est : summa illa ac 
pulcherrima omnium natura quos periculo exemit ne periculosos quidem 
fecit. The original source seems to be the maxim of Epicurus, Diog. L. 
x. 138 76 paxdptov Kal áÜaprov ote aiTd qpdypra. xev ovre GAAw srapéxeu, 
which is compared here by Oecumenius ; see my note on Cic. JN. D. i. 45. 
For the gen. xakGv, which is perhaps more easily explained as meaning ‘to 
evil’ than ‘by evil, see Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3. 55 ázaíOevros áperijs, Winer, 
p. 249, who compares 2 Pet. ii. 14 xapüíav yeyvpvaoqévgv zXcove£(as, 
Soph. Ant. 848 dxAavros diAwv. I think these are best classed under 
the head of ‘Genitive of the Sphere,’ an extension of the Inclusive 
(‘ Partitive’) genitive, *untemptable in regard of evil things, just 
as it might be said of one who was wholly evil that he was 
áme(pacros àyaGy.! We have still to consider an objection drawn from 
the context: ‘there is no question here of God being tempted, but of 
God tempting, Alf. This is sufficiently met by the passages cited 
above from Philo, Plutarch, and Antoninus: God is incapable of 
tempting others to evil, because He is Himself absolutely insusceptible 
to evil; ze. our belief in God's own character, His perfect purity and 


1 Von Soden destroys the sense of the passage by taking xa«àv of afflictions. It is 
of course used of moral evil, as in Rom. i. 30, 1 Cor. x. 6. 
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holiness, makes it impossible for us to suppose that it is from Him 
that our temptations proceed : so far from himself tempting others to 
evil, which would imply a delight in evil, he is by his own nature 
incapable of being even solicited to evil. For the difficulties connected 
with this subject see comment on Temptation below. Spitta gives up 
the passage as hopeless from a misapprehension of the meaning of àé, 
which he confounds with adda. 

14, actos 92 weipdferar td THs iSlas émuBuptas, | Wetst. quotes Mena- 
choth. f. 99. b (slightly shortened) caro et sanguis seducit a viis vitae 
ad vias mortis: Deus a viis mortis ad vias vitae. We may compare 
the famous words of Plato airia éXopévov: Meds avaitios Rep. x. 617, 
Cleanthes ap. Stob. Hel. i. 2. 12 ov0é re yiyverau épyyov ézi xX0ovi cod dixa, 
datpov, Xijv drdca pé£ovat kakoL a erépyour àvo(ats...avrol 0. a90 dppacw 
&vev kaAoü àAXos ex’ Ada k.T.A., Chrysippus ap. Gell. 6. 2. 12 ; above all 
the discussion on the voluntary nature of virtue and vice in Arist. 
Eth. ii. 5. See also Phaedr. 238 éziÜvpías àAóyos EAxovons éri Hdovas 
kai apgaons (this tyranny of lust was called vBpis), Seneca /ra ii. 3 
affectus est non ad oblatas rerum species moveri, sed permittere se illis et 
hinc Jortuitum motum prosequi, Philo M. 2. p. 349 7ó ói/evàs à àv AexGev 
dpxékakov váÜos écTiv exBupia, ib. 208 B cea myn émwvpía ad’ Ts 
peovow ai mapavopwrtata. «páfes, ib. M. 2. p. 204 (in contrast with 
other affections which may be deemed involuntary) povy éziüvpía civ 
- dpxiv e nuav AapPaver kal éoriv Exovovos. It is these émivpíat capKos, 
as they are frequently called, which constitute ‘the law in our mem- 
bers’ (Rom. vii. 23). St. James describes them below (iv. 1) as 79ovai 
‘warring in our members.’ As érifvpia is here personified, there is no 
question about the use of $zó, on which see below iii. 4 n. For idéas 
ce. 2) Tim: 1v: 9, 2 Pet. iu. 2, Jude 18, 19. 

eeAxopevos kal 8eXeatópevos.] — Abstractus a recto itinere et illectus in 
malum, Bede. AéXeap and its cognates (used first of the arts of the 
hunter and then of those of the harlot) are often found in this con- 
nexion, see 2 Pet. ii. 14, 18, Philo M. 1, p. 604 éxiOvpidv derACaow 
ayKxiotpevoacGaL, pp. 265-267, 4b. M. 2, p. 216 (on the attractions of 
idolatry) tva Óyw kai axon deXedoarvtes cvvapTacwor THY Woxiv, ib. M. 1, 
p. 569 éyà pev, ozep eikós Hv epydcacbar tov [BovAópevov tpdrov Bacavov 
Kal doxiaciav AaBetv, weroinka óéXeap kaÜeís, 6 0€ ewede(Eato THY éavro 
dvow o)x ebáAorov, Plato Tim. 69 78ovijv, wéyvatov Kaxod déAeap, Isocr. 
Pax 166 ópà tots Tijv dOuav mporuuóvras Oj.OLO, TacxovTas Tots OcAea- 
£opévows TOv Lowy, Anton. ii. 12 cà 798ovyj dededLovta, Cic. Cato § 44. 
It is often found combined Ai cAxo or its cognates: Philo M. 
9. p. 474 7d otvnfes óAkóv kal SeXedoar Ovvarórarov, ib. M. 1. 
p. 916 & yàp ovdév eotw 6 pi) wpós HOovAs SeAcacbev eiAkvama,, ib. M. 
2. p. 61 aicOnots dedeaLopevyn Oedpacr...cvvedéAxerar kai Tiv dAnV 
yoxyv, tb. M. 1. p. 512 émivpía óXAkóv exovoa dvvapw 7d robovpevov 
OLÓKetv dvaynaLer, ib. p. 238 58ovijs óAkoV OeAéaarmpa, _Epict. frag. 112 
méons kakías oióv 7t 6éAcap 1)80v1) tpoBAnOeioa cdkddAws Tas Axvorépas jvxàs 
ézi TO d'ykuo Tpov THs drwdetas epeAxerau, Plut. Mor. 1093 C (the pleasures 
of geometry) dpyzd kai zotuktAov peus TO ÓéAeap ovdevds TOY &ryoyiuov 
ámrobéovaw, eAxovoat kaÜdmep ivy vois duaypappacw, ib. 547 C. The 
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relation between the two words has been wrongly illustrated from 
Herod. ii. 70 ézeàv vOrov tds 0cXeáa wept &'ykwrrpov. ..Ó KpoKddetAos éyrvxàv 
TÓ vóro karozíve, ot 0€ EAxovow: émeày 02 é£eAkva Or] és yv «.7.A. This 
would make a verepov vpórepov in our text, where the drawing is 
previous to the actual catching at the particular bait. Heisen cites a 
number of lines of Oppian in which €\xw and its compounds are used, 
as here, of the first drawing of the fish out from its original retreat, e.g. 
ili. 316 the bait ébeAxerar ixÓ vas eto, lv. 359; cf. Xen. Cyrop. viii. 
1. 22 éyxpdrevay ovre pddior àv oro dokeioÜot eL adros ETLOELKVUOL éavróv 
pi] $70 TOV mapavtixa 7)00vày EAKdpevov ard Tov ayabar, 1b. Mem. ii. 11. 18. 
In like manner the first effect of ériOvpia is to draw the man out of 
his original repose, the second to allure him to a definite bait. Heisen 
illustrates this from the temptation of Eve, first moved from her 
secure trust in God by the words of the tempter (Gen. iii. 1-5), then 
attracted by the fruit itself (v. 6).! Another way of distinguishing 
between the two words is to suppose that é&é\xw implies the violence, 
deX. the charm of passion, as in Philo M. 2, p. 470 «pós émi0vpias 
€Aaíverai 7) id’ Hdovas OeAedfera, ‘driven by passion or solicited by 
pleasure,’ but I prefer the former explanation. Spitta, comparing iv. 
7, makes 6 didBodos the subject of é£éAkew and thinks this word 
contains an allusion to Gen. iv. 7 *if thou doest not well, sin coucheth 
at the door, where however the Greek has no resemblance to the 
Hebrew. It is much simpler to understand the participles as 
describing the manner of temptation by the érifupia. 

15. evAXaoóca r(kre apapriav,] For the metaphor cf. Psa. vii. 14 
oodwyoce adtkiav, cvvehaBe zóvov kai érekev àvopiav, Philo M. 1. 40 oia 
ératpis Kal juxXos. ovoa 700v1] yAtyeTat rvxeiv épag09, ib. 149 dray 6 &v Hyty 
vovs —kekjo 0o 02 ' AÓódp.—évrvxàv aicbyoe—Kadreirar 0$ Eva—ovvovalas 
dpexGels TAHTLGoN, 10e avAAagBáve...éyképov Te yiveTar kal ebÜvs Gdive 
Kal Tikre. kakQv WoxNs TO j.éyua rov, oinow, ib. 183 dorep Tals yvvarét mpds 
Lowy yéverw oikeoTatov jépos 7) Vois COWKE pTPAV, OVTW TpOs yéveaw 
Tpaypatov wpirev ev Woy7 Svvamw, Ov Hs Kvodope Kal @diver kal arorikret 
TOAAG dudvoia* TOV dé dzokvop.évov voguárov Tà pev appeva, rà 06 Ondéa, 
Justin M. 7rypho 327 © zapÜévos otca Eva tov Aóyov Tov àz Tod Odeos 
ovA\aBovca zrapakoi]v Kat Ü&varov érexe, and in classical writers Theognis 
153 rixre yap Kopos UBpw, and Aesch. Ag. 727 foll. Sin is the result of 
the surrender of the will to the soliciting of éziÜvpía instead of the 
guidance of reason. In itself, éziÜvpia may be natural and innocent : 
itis when the man resolves to gratify it against what he feels to be 
the higher law of duty, that he becomes guilty of sin even before he 
carries out his resolve in act. Spitta thinks that here, as in the 


1 The two examples cited for this use of e£éAkew by one commentator after another 
are somewhat doubtful. Arist. Pol. v. 10. 1311, b. 30 mapa 77)s yuvairds é£exkvoOets 
might mean ‘lured away from the side of his wife,’ but hardly ab uxore sollicitatus 
(Alf.); and that which Alford calls ‘the nearest correspondence of all, Plut. de sera 
numinis vindicta, To yAuKd Tis émidvulas Gamep 5éAcap é£éAicew,' I have searched for 
in vain in the treatise referred to, and it is not to be found in Wyttenbach's Index. 
It is, I presume, a misquotation for the words which do occur in that treatise (p. 554 
E) &xeraa &kaoos adiucnoas 7H Oicn, kal Td yAuKY THs àDuclas aep 8cAeap EvOdS e£cbf- 
Boke, Tb OE avveibos éyre(uevov &xov K.T.A. 
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Miltonie allegory, Satan is regarded as the father of sin, and he refers 
in proof to Test. Benj. 7 zpórov ovAAapBaver % dudvoia dua Tod BeAtap, 
to Test. Reub. 3, where the seven spirits of the senses are said to be 
impregnated by the seven spirits of Belial, and to the rabbinical com- 
ments on Gen. vi. 2 foll. While fully allowing that Satan is represented 
in iii. 6 and iv. 7 as using man’s lusts to destroy him, I cannot see that 
St. James here carries back the genealogy of sin beyond the ériupia 
of the person tempted. 

1j 86 ápapr(a ároreAeo0etoa. ümokveét O&vorov.] 7j 08 àpapria takes up the 
preceding duapriay as 7 02 dropovy takes up ózopovijvin v. 4. Bin when 
full-grown, when it has become a fixed habit determining the character 
of the man, brings forth death. Cf. below ii. 22 é« rv épyov 1) vicis 
éreAeuo09, and réAevos above v. 4, Arist. Hist. Anim. ix. 1 (the distinctive 
characteristics of the sexes are shown at their fullest development in 
the human species) robro yàp exer tiv piow ázorereAeopévqv oae kai 
TavTas Tas éCews elvat pavepwrépas ev abrois, Philo M. 1. p. 94 ris KaKLAS ?) 
pev ev aXéce 7) 08 v KOE Oewpetrar vever Ó& zpós TAS TOV arroTEhET PAT wY 
extAypooes 1) év TO kweigÜow 00 Kal xelpwr, ib. 74 sensation (atcGyors) 
itself is passive, it becomes active when the reason (vots) attaches 
itself to it, then you may see its old potential existence (dvvapw Kal? 
ew qpeuoUcav) changed into an ázoréAegua and évépyeav, Philo M. 1. 
p. 211 (the thought of murder constitutes guilt) ris yvéópus tcov To 
TeÀelo Svvapévys. ews piv yop rà ala 'Xpà povov évvooüpev Kara. Wiryv o0 
vod davraciay, róre rijs Suavolas éopev Uzoxov. O vorat yap kal aKovolws 7) 
Woy rpéreaÜav Stray 0€ mpoo-yévirau rois [BovAevÜctauv 7) cpüéis, draitvov 
yiverat koi v0 Bovdevoacbar To yap ékovatos Siapaptavew TavTy pahiora 
Ouvyvopi£erat, Hermas Mand. iv. 2 7) évOdunots ary @cod dovAwm &papria 
peyady: éàv d€ Tis epydontat TO Cpyov TO Tovnpov voUro, Üávarov éavró 
KaTepyacerau. 

The verb xo or xvéw, in the sense of to be or to become 
pregnant, is common in older Greek, e.g. Il y. 266 xvéovoar, 
Plato Zheaet. 151 B (in reference to the Socratic pasevtixy) tromrevwv 
ce ddivew TL Kvodvta évdov. The aorist of the shorter form is used 
transitively (meaning ‘to impregnate’) in Aesch. /r. 38 dyBpos exvoe 
yatav, and in the middle (meaning ‘to conceive’) Hes. Theog. 405. 
Hence Hermann wished to limit the use of xo to the male, xvéo to the 
female, but Lobeck (4j. p. 102 foll, Paral. p. 556) shows that this 
distinetion is not borne out by MSS. or grammarians. Eustathius even 
states the opposite, ew 70 xarà yaotpos éxew, kv OF Td yevvO, ocv oi 
kvijropes, kal exter you éyévvgae (p. 1548. 20, cited by Lob. Aj. 182). 
The compound is only found here and below, ver. 18,in N.T. It is used 
metaphorically in 4 Macc. 15. 14 à povn yvvi] viv. eboéBevav 9AókMgpov 
droxuycaca, ‘having given birth to piety in perfection.’ It is common 
in Philo, Plutarch and the later authors generally. For the force of 
dé (denoting cessation) cf. ázaXyéo, areArilo, ámomovéo. For the 
thought cf. Rom. vi. 21-93, viii. 6, Matt. vii. 13-14, where the 
parallel between the two ways leading to death and life (the dvo ddo/ of 
the Didaché and of Barnabas, 18. 1) is similarly brought out. The 
issue of sin is seen most plainly in sins of the body leading to bodily 
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disease, but also in the deterioration of mind and character which 
accompanies every kind of sin, till the man is said to be vexpos rots 
capazTópagw (Eph. ii. 1). 

16. pij TAavacte GSeApol pov.] ‘ Be not mistaken: not temptation but 
all that is good comes from God.’ Cf. Matt. xxii. 29 wAavaoGe ja) eióóres 
Tas ypadds, Luke xxi. 8 fJAémere py wAavyÜjre. St. Paul uses the 
phrase pi) zAavücÓe, 1 Cor. vi. 9, xv. 33, Gal. vi 7. Here its 
earnestness is softened by the addition àóeA oí as in Ignat. Philad, 3, 
Eph. 16. 

l7. Tác 8ócis &ya01] Kal wav 8ópqpa térecov.] ‘All good giving and 
every perfect gift’ (descend from Him who gives to all liberally). 
The stress is laid on àyo6: and réAeov. Beyschlag and Erdmann 
with others have assigned to zaca the same meaning as it bore 
in v. 2, but this use is rarely found except in reference to abstract 
qualities, not to acts or things. No doubt such a rendering would 
give a more exact logical contradiction. * All good comes from God’ 
does not necessarily exclude the possibility of evil also coming from 
Him. But practically the opposition is sufficient, ‘God does not 
tempt to evil: it is good, good of every kind, which comes from 
Him'; and if we are right in supposing the verse to be a quotation, 
there is the less reason to ask for an exact logical antithesis (ef. 
below, ii. 5). For the thought see Plato Rep. ii. 379 od apa 6 
@cds závrov àv eu] aitios...dAN ddAcywv pev Tots àvÜporrows acrios ToAAGY 0€ 
dvaitios: TOÀU yap éXárro TayaHa TOV kakOv Hiv? Kal TOv pev ayabov 
ovdéva GAAov aitiatéov, Tov 0€ kakGv GAN arra det (rev rà atria, GAN oo 
tov @eov, Dio Chr. Or. 32, p. 365 M. cobro reiobyre BeBaiws ore Ta 
oupBaivovta rois avOpuimros ex’ ayabd trav’ ópoíos eori daysovia K.T.X., 
Tobit iv. 14 airds 6 Kiptos didwor závra Ta ayaa, Wisdom ii. 23 6 @eds 
extiuse Tov avOpwrov er àd$0apaía ..pOGdvw de Ou[BóXov Oavaros ciondGev. 
Philo M. 1, p. 53 Oeo? eeípovros kai hutevovtos év Woy TA kaAà 0 Aéyav 
voUs OTL, eyo $vreío, dveBet, M. 2. p. 208 G«ós uóvov àyaOQv. airios kakoU 
0€ ovdevds, tb. M. 1. p. 432, 174 otd& éore rüv kaAQv 6 py Oco0 re Kal 
Oetov, ib. M. 2. p. 245 God is spoken of as dpuyy kakGv à àyaÓà. dwpov- 
pevov, and above on ver 5. 

It wil be observed that the words make a hexameter line, with a 
short syllable lengthened by the metrical stress. I think Ewald is right 
in considering it to be a quotation from some Hellenistic poem. Spitta 
suggests that it may be taken from the Sibylline books, see below on 
ii. 8. The authority of a familiar line would add persuasion to the 
writer's words, and account for the somewhat subtle distinction between 
doc. ay. and dw. eX. Other examples of verse quotations in the N.T. 
are Tit. i. 12 Kpijres det eto rau kakà. Onpia yaorepes apyat, 1 Cor. xv. 33 
$c/povaw Oy xp1jo0' dpuriot Kaxat, which follows a pi) zXavác6e, as here, 
without any mark of quotation, Acts xvii. 28 tod yàp kai yévos éoper. 
More doubtful examples are John iv. 35 ody ipets Aéyere Stu Ere ‘ rerpá- 
papjós éoTt kai 6 (xo) Oepurpos épxerau! Heb. xii. 13 kai vpoxiàs ópÜüs 
momoarte (al. zowire) rois zociv $uóv, where the source of the quotation 
(Prov. iv. 26 dp6as vpoxiàs role rois voaív) seems to have been altered 
for the purpose of versification. Dr. E. L. Hicks considers that 
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traces of verse may be found in the second epistle of St. Peter (Class. 
Rev. iv. 49). 

The distinction between ddors and ddépyyua is illustrated in Heisen 541— 
592 from Philo Cher. M. 1. p. 154 (a comment on Numbers xxviii. 2 à 
dGpa pov, dopatd pov) TOV Ovrov TA Bev xápuvros means HElwraL, $) kaXeirat 
doats, rà 0€ ayeivovos, Hs Ovoua oiketov dwped, id. Leg. All. M. 1. p. 126 
ddpa domatwov diapépovor Ta piv yàp eupacw peyéÜovs Tedetwv dyabdv 
OyAoUcw, à rois TeAetows. XapileTar 6 Oeds, TA 8 eis Bpayttarov éaraXrau, 
Ov peTéxovow ol ebveis doKyTat, ot spokózTovres, id. M. 1. 240 dwpeai 
at ToU Oco0 Kadai aca, id. M. 1. p. 102 dwped xai ebepyeaía. kat xápw jua. 
(9eoÜ Ta cávra Oca ev kócjwo kai adTds 6 Kdapos eoti. The two words 
are found together in Dan. ii. 6 8ópara kal dwpeds kai muw]v ToÀMiv 
AnWerGe wap pod, ib. v. 1T rà Oóuará cov col coro, Kal Tiv Oopeàv THs 
oikías gov érépo dds, where there is the same difference between the 
corresponding words in the Hebrew ; also in 2 Chron. xxxii. 23 édepov 
dpa 7d Kupio eis leoovaaAyp. kai douata TQ 'Ecekía [Jacwet. There is a 
similar peculiarity about the use of the verbs ó(üop. and dupéopar, e.g. 
in Philo M. 2. p. 183 6 yàp zpos 76 £v adOoviav dots kai Tas pds TO € 
Civ adoppas édwpciro, the former expresses the simple act, the latter 
implies the accompanying generosity of spirit. Dr. Taylor notes (J. of 
Philology, vol. xvii. p. 299 foll.) that Hermas has borrowed the word 
Sopnua (Mand. 2 and Sim. ii. T). Philo's distinction is further borne 
out by the fact that dwpnua in the only other passage in which it occurs 
in N.T. (Rom. v. 16) is used of a gift of God, and so dwped, wherever 
it occurs (John iv. 10, Acts ii. 13, viii. 20, x. 45, xi. 17, Rom. v. 
15, 17, 2 Cor. ix. 11, Eph. iii. 7, iv. 7, Heb. vi. 4) ; 8dpov is mostly 
used of offerings to God. Again 9óua is always used of human gifts 
except in a quotation from LXX. éwxe déuara rois àvÜporrow (Eph. iv. 8) ; 
but doors, which, like zocgots below, v. 25, strictly means the act (as in 
Phil. iv. 15, the only other passage in N.T. eis Aóyov 8óceos kai Ajnpews, 
Sirac. 32. 9 év racy ddce iAdpwoov 70 zpócwzóv cov, ib. 20. 9), is used 
equally of God in Sir. 1. 8 Kvpuos é£éxeev copiay karà rijv ddcw avrov, ib. 
v. 15 ddc1s Kvpíov rapapéver eboe[9écw, ib. 32. 10 dds "Yyíoro xara Tiv 
3ócw abrov. Thus dwped and 8ópnue are always used in the higher 
sense, ddua (with one exception) in the lower, while 83ócis may have 
either sense. We might take as examples of 8óc:s here, the gradual 
instilling of wisdom, of dwpyya, the final crown of life. The choice of 
the epithets dya6y and réXeov is also in agreement with Philo's distinc- 
tion ; compare for the latter Clem. Al. Paed. 1. 6, p. 113 réAeos àv 7éAeta 
xapretrar O:rovOev, Philo M. 1, p. 173 óAókAgpor kai zavTeAeis oi ToU 
dyevvijrov Swpeai zücau, 

dvadéy écrw.] WH., Ewald, Bouman, Hofmann, agree with the 
Vulg. desursum est, descendens a patre luminum in separating éoriv 
from xarafjaivov. Alf., with the majority of commentators, takes them 
together ( — karafgaíve), referring to iii. 15 oix écrw avr15 7) codia avwbev 
KATEPXOMEVN, on which see n. There is no doubt that the Hellenistic 
usage admits of their being taken together, cf. Mark xiii. 25, where ot 
àgTépes éaovrat TinTovTes = zeootvrau. Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Luke ix. 14, where 
ev TO eiva. Tpocevxóp.evov = ev TH Tpoce’xecOar v. 27 ; ib. v. 16 abrós jv 
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$moxopóv év Tots épijuows, V. 17, Hv diddoxwv. For this extension of the 
periphrastie tense, itself merely an instance of the analytic tendency 
which marks the later stage of language, see Winer, p. 437, A. Butt- 
mann, p. 264 foll, where many cases are given ; Arist. Met. iv. 7 otov 
diabéper 7d GvOpwros BadiLwv éariv oU avOpwros Boite. On the whole 
I think the rhythm and balance of the sentence is better preserved by 
separating éorv from xataBaivoy. The construction will then be the same 
as is found in John viii. 23 ipets éx TOV káro éoTE: €yà 8€ éx TOV ávo eit, and 
implied below iii. 17 7j 8€ dvabev copia dyvy éorw. For dvo0cv cf. John 
3. 31, where it is equivalent to é« tod oópavo? immediately afterwards, 
Xen. Symp. vi. T (oi eoi) dvobev pev tovtes peAodow, &voÜev 0€ Pos 
; : ele REC QOIS / E R 

zapéxovaw, Philo M. 1, p. 645 'Ioaàx dua Tas op9pxÜeícas dvoOcv Oopeàs 
dyads kai réXevos e£ ápxijs éyévero. 

kataBaivov ámà Tod maTpós ràv $óreov.] Explains dvo0ev, just as x r&v 
j8ovàv explains évreüfev in iv. 1 below. The comparison of God to the 
sun, and of his influence to light, is found both in Jewish and in 
classical writers: for (1) see Malachi iv. 2 àvareXet piv rots poBovpevos 
zo Ovopá pov Atos Sixacootvys, Psa. xxxv. 9, Isa, lx. 1, 19, 20, 1 John 
i. 5, Apoc. xxi. 23, Wisd. vii. 16 (copia) àzavyacpá écrt pwrds aidiov, 
ib. v. 29 éorly yap atry ebmpereorépo. ]Mov kai imtp mücav darpov Üécu, 
ori avykpwop.évy) eóptaerau mporépa: rovro pv yap Ota8éxerat VE, Topias dE 
otk dvricxver kaxia, Philo M. 1. p. 637 zpiv ras tod peyíorov kai émua- 
veoTárov (Go) kara0)0vat vepiAajureg TÓTas avyds, üs Ov éAeov TOU yévovus. 
Hav eis voüv Tov avOpwrwov ovpavobev dzoaTéAXet k.T.À., ib. M. 1, p. 579 
my) THs Kabapwrarys avyis eds écTiw, doTe Stay éexipaivytar Woy, TUS 
doktovs kal zepuwpavearáras axrivas dvicxe, ib. p.  éorw (6 Oetos Aóyos) 
bmepovpávios aoTi/p, THY) Tov aicbyTav àcTépov. (2) The chief passage 
in a classical author is the elaborate comparison between the sun and 
the isda rod dyaGod in Plato Rep. vi 505 foll., and especially vii. 517 
Tact TavTwY avr») ópÜGv re Kal kaAQv airía. 

For the word zar/p compare Eph. i. 17 6 zaryjp tis 9óégs, 2 Cor. i. 9 
6 zaTi)p TOv oiktippov, Job xxxviii. 28 zaryp $erov, John viii. 44, Philo 
M. 1..p. 631 pi] Oavpaoys e 6 Atos karà rovs GAANYyoplas kavóvas é£ojiotov- 
TAL TO TaTpl kai yyepove TOV cvpzrávrov k.r.À., and a little below (after 
citing Psa. xxvii. 1 Kipios $6s pov) o? povov às àAAà Kal zavrós érépov: 
$orós ápxérvzrov, nàAXov 0€ ápxervzov tpeaBitepov kai àvórepov, ib. M, 
2. p. 254 6 @eds kai vópov éoTi vapáOevypa àpxérvzov kal Alou 7ALOS, 
vontos aicOyrod, vapéxov ex TOV üopárov THyaV óparà heyyy TO [-Xeropévo. 
Philo constantly uses the phrase 6 zarip TOv 0Acov for the Creator. 

tav $érev.] Refers in the first place to the heavenly bodies (Gen. 
i, 9, 14—18, Psa. exxxv. 7, Jer. xxxi 35, Sir. xliii. 1-12); which were 
by the Jews identified with the angels or hosts of God (cf. Job xxviii. 
7, where they are expressly called ‘sons of God,’ Is. xiv. 12. foll. of 
Lucifer, and the benediction before Shema, ‘ Blessed be the Lord our 
God who hath formed the lights,’ quoted by Edersheim Sketches of Jewish 
Life p. 269) ;! but secondly to intellectual and spiritual light, which is. 


* Philo speaks of the stars as ($a voepá M. 1. p. 17. It is perhaps a slight con- 
firmation of the idea that St. James had at one time been influenced by the Essenes, 
that the latter are said to have paid special reverence to the sun ; compare Philo Vit. 
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more connected with the general meaning of the passage, though the 
remainder of this verse continues the metaphor drawn from light in 
the literal sense. Compare Matt. v. 14 ipeis éoré r0 ds Tod Kdcpov, 
Luke xvi. 8 viol rod dwrds, John v. 35 (John was) 6 Avyvos 6 Kaspevos 
Kat daivwv, and you were willing for a time to rejoice év TO hut avrov, 
Psa, exix. 105 Avyvos rois toot pov 6 vópos aov, kal POs rots TpiBors prov, 
and for plural Psa. exxxvi. 7 76 roujoavre fora peyáAa, Jer. iv. 23 
exeBrewa. eis TOV obpavóv, Kal ovK HV TA dra abro), Philipp. ii. 16, Philo 
M. i. 108 róv eyxvpova Óciov dórov Adyov. See Spitta’s n. 

map d oók tv wapaddayy.| For this somewhat rare use of zapd 

: : : : i: 

denoting an Attribute or quality ef. Eph. vi. 3 TpoowroAnmifio ovK 
coTw wap avrà, Rom. ii. 11, 4b. ix. l4 pa déicia mapa vQ Ocd; 
Job. xii. 13 rap’ aórà codia kal dvivapus, Dem. Coron. p. 318 ei 8 oiv 
€oTl Kal wap’ euot Tis eu7reipia, Winer p. 492. For ot« év cf. Gal. iii. 28 
0c0L eis Xpwrràv eBarriabyre...odK Eve Iovdaios ot0c "EAAqv, where Light- 
foot translates ‘there is no place for,’ and notes that ‘not the fact 
only, but the possibility’ is negatived. He approves Buttman's view 
given by Winer, p. 96) that & ‘is not a contraction from éveor, but 
the preposition év, év/, strengthened by a more vigorous accent, like £z, 
7ápa, and used with an ellipsis of the substantive verb. In 1 Cor. vi. 
D obk eve év piv ovdels codós the word has a weaker force, as often in 
Plato, Xen., &c. 

mapaddayy.| Only here in N.T. ; used of mental aberration in LXX. 
ev TapadAayy ‘furiously’ 2 Kings ix. 20; of the succession of beacon- 
lights, Agam. 490. Its general sense is the same as that of the 
v. mapaAAácco, denoting variation from a set course, rule or pattern, 
as in Plut. Mor. 1039 B, Epict. Diss. i. 14 (referring to the changes of 
the seasons) zó0ev zpos Tijv avEnow kal pelwow THS c'eXijvgs Kal Tiv TOU 
iAiov Tpocodov kai ddoüov TocaiTy TapadAayi) kal ézi rà évavría pera[JoM) 
Tov ertyciwv Ücopeira.; hence it is used for difference, as ib. ii. 23. 32 
px)9euíav civar zapoAXayiv káAXovs zpós aigxos. Some commentators 
have thought it to be a vox technica of astronomy =zapdAXaéis, our 
‘parallax,’ but no instance of such a use is quoted. It is true it is a 
favourite word with the astronomer Geminus (contained in Petavius’ 
Uranologion), but he uses it quite generally of the varying length of the 
day &e. ; cf. p. 26 B dxodovbei dé oro Kal zapaAAaymyv TOV Tjepóv peyá- 
Agu yivecOar dia. ziv TOV rpnudrov vrepoxijv dv déperat 4 HALos rep ysv (i.e. 
the length of the day varies according to the sun’s elevation). Other 
instances are cited by Gebser p. 83. We may therefore take the word 
to express the contrast between the natural sun, which varies its 
position in the sky from hour to hour and month to month, and the 
eternal Source of all light. A similar contrast is found in Epict. Diss. 
i. 14. 10 àÀAà $vrífew piv otós re éotiv 6 suos THALKODTOV pépos TOD 
mavTos, dAtyov 0€ TO ddwtictov arohuretv, onov otóv T. eréxeoGar tO oKLas 
Vv 1) yn vote 6 O& kai Tov HALov abróv TETOUNKOS Kol vepuryov, pépos ovr. 
avToU pkpOv, às zpós TO OXov, otros 8’ ob Ovarat vdvrov aicbdverbar ; cf. 
Wisdom vii. 29, Sir. xvii. 26, xxvii. 11, quoted in Introd. ch. 3. 
Cont. M. 2. p. 485 émay Oedowytar Tbv jjXtov vie Xovra...cbmuepíav. kal àAfj8eiuv 
émevXovTat kal ü£vemríav Aoywpo?, Joseph. B.J. ii. 8. 5. 
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rpomíjs àmock(acpa.] The A.V. ‘shadow of turning,’ though supported 
by the Old Latin modicum obumbrationis and by the Greek commentators 
and lexicographers and by Ewald in modern times, is undoubtedly wrong. 
The simple word oxi may take this colloquial sense, as in Philo M. 1. p. 
606 zezuaTevkós txvos 3) TKLOV 1) ópav à réías 9éxera,u, Demosth. 552. 7 «t 
ye lye a rcypajv 3) &iàv rovrov, but it is impossible that this should be the 
case with a az. Aey. like àzooxíacpa. The cognate àzooktacpós occurs 
Plut. Pericl. 6 yvopóvov àvookuacpoós of shadows thrown on the 
dial, and drooxidlw Plato Rep. vii. 532 C. Taking the word by itself we 
naturally think of the moon losing its borrowed light as it passes under 
the shadow of the earth. But the sun, the source of light, though it 
may be hidden from us by the interposition of some other body, cannot 
itself be overshadowed. So St. John tells us (1 ep. i. 5) 6 Ocds dds 
€c'Ti Kal akoría, év AUTO OVK éorw OvdELLLA.. 

The word zpo7y is only found here in N.T.; it is used of the 
heavenly movements in LXX. Deut. xxxiii. 14 xa0' ópav yevvguárav 
HAiov rporàv, Job. xxxviii. 33 ézíoracou Tpomàs o)pavo), also in Wisd. 
vii. 18 (God gave me to know) aeracw kocpov kal évépyyeav aTouxetov, 
TpomGv àÀXoyàs kai jera[JoAàs KatpOv, eviavToU kÜkAovs Kal ücrépov Hees, 
where it has its usual technical meaning ‘solstices.’ The R.V.,inagree- 
ment with Gebser, Wiesinger, Alf., Beyschlag, Erdmann, translates 
‘shadow that is cast by turning,’ which Alf. explains as referring to ‘the 
revolution in which the heavens are ever found, by means of which the 
moon turns her dark side to us . . . . is eclipsed by the shadow of the 
earth, and the sun by the body of the moon. But what a singular way 
of describing this to say that it is an overshadowing which comes from 
turning or change of position! ‘Overshadowing of one another,’ 
d\AjAWY àzock(acpo, would have been what we should have expected. 
Accordingly Schneckenburger and De Wette (Brückner) have rightly 
felt that rpoz»j must be taken here in another and far more usual sense, 
that of ‘change in general’ (like éyys vpozaí Plut. Mor. p. 611, yrouns 
Tpom) ib. Vit. 410 F), since, as the latter says, ‘schwierig ist damit 
(i.e. with the idea of revolution) àzoekíac pa in Verbindung zu bringen." 
The liability of all that is created to change (Anton. vi. 23 cà 
ovTa €v pvpíous Tpomais, kai cXe00v ovdev EoTds, 2b. vili. 6 závra, rporaí) 
is continually contrasted in Philo with the immutability of the 
Creator: cf. M. 1. p. 72 wav 7d yevvqróv dvayxatov cpémeaÜaw idiov 
yap €o7t rob)ro, Ooep Ocod Td &rpemrov eivat, 7b. 82 ras av Tis Tio- 
tevoot Med; éàv pad Or wévra và dAÀXa Tpérerat, povos O& aros 
atpertos éor, and (with a still closer resemblance to our text) 
ib. p. 80 órav épapty koi dpaprnOy 6 vos áperijs, airarat à. Ücto, THv idiav 
TpoTnv vpocázrov Oed. Many similar passages will be found in the 
treatises Leg. Alleg. and Cherub. Cf. too Clem. Al. Strom. i. 418 P. 76 
écTOs kai póvusov TOD Geo) kai T0 ürpezrov avrov dos. From this opposi- 
tion to the Divine nature the word tpo7y gets a second connotation 
implying moral frailty, as in Philo p. 72 àvrijuXovewket. ot 3) Tpozry], kal 
ToANaKis [JovAópevos kaÜTkóv TL vonoat eravTAOtpaL Tals Tapa TO kaÜikov 
exippolais, ib. 188 6 G«o0 Üepoevri]s aiwvov éXevÜep(av KexapTwrat, Kara 
TUS TUVEXELS rpomüs THS üeukunjrov Vvxijs idoes Sexopevos émraA Mi] Xovs. . ijs 
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piv tporis 9x r0 ce, Ovyrov éyywopévgs, Tis 0€ éXevÜepías dia THY ToU 
@cod Üepazeíav émvywopévgs. Schneckenburger takes rpowy here in 
Philo's sense, and translates obwmbratio quae oritur ex inconstantia 
naturae. This gives a very good sense, ‘overshadowing of mutability,’ 
as one might speak of ‘an overshadowing of disgrace’: no changes in 
this lower world can cast a shadow on the unchanging Fount of light. 
Or we may take tporfjs as a qualitative genitive, and interpret as Stolz 
does, after Luther, ‘keine abwechselnde Verdunkelung.’ Beyschlag 
maintains that this would require vpoz;] &zoekwio piros, but why may 
not ‘overshadowing of change’ serve to express ‘changing shadow’ 
(i.e. an overshadowing which changes the face of the sun), just as well 
as ‘a hearer of forgetfulness ’ in ver. 25 to express ‘a forgetful hearer’ 
or ‘the world of wickedness’ in iii. 6 to express ‘the wicked world’? 
The meaning of the passage will then be ‘ God is alike incapable of 
change in his own nature (zapaAAoy/j) and incapable of being changed 
by the action of others (àzoekíacua). On the unchangeableness of 
God compare Mal. iii. 6, Heb. xiii. 8. It is on this doctrine that Plato 
founds his argument against the possibility of a Divine Incarnation 
(Rep. ii. 380 foll) See comment. Spitta takes tporj of the sun's 
invisible return from west to east and érockiacpa of the darkness of 
night. 

18. BovAm8ds &mekóncev jjpás.] So far from God tempting us to evil, 
His will is the cause of our regeneration. It is the doctrine expressed 
by St. Paul (Eph. i. 5) zpoopícas fas els viobeclay dua ' LX. eis airov, kara 
Tijv ebüok(íav Tod ÜeXjuaros aitot, Rom. xii. 2; by St. Peter (i. 1. 3) o 
Kata TO TOAV avTod éAeos dvayevvnoas Huas eis éeAmrida Cocav and ver. 23; 
by St. John (i. 13) ot ox é& aiudrov obS& éx OeAjpatos capkós ovde ék 
Gedijpatos dvüpós GAN ex Geo0 éyeviÜgoav, and ni. 3-8, 1 ep. iv. 10. 
As the seed of sin and death is contained in the unrestrained indul- 
gence of man's ézióvpía, so the seed of righteousness and life in the 
word of God. For the general metaphor compare | John iii. 9 «às 
ó yeyevvnpevos ék TOD Geo üpapríav ov vote, OTL aépj.o. AVTOV ev AUTO (LEVEL, 
kai od ü vorat ágaprávew Ort ék Tod Ocod yeyevvytat, Psa. Ixxxvii. 4-6, Ixxx. 
18, exix. 25 (quicken Thou me according to Thy word), Deut. xxxil. 
18, Clem. Al. Strom. v. 2, p. 653 P. xai vapà tots BapBapors dQwXo- 
códois 70 Katnynoa Kat potica dvayevvnoae héyerat, 1 Cor. iv. 15, an 
a Jewish saying in Schürer Hist. of Jewish People, i. p. 317, Eng. tr., 
* A man’s father only brought him into this world: his teacher, who 
taught him wisdom, brings him into the life of the world to come,’ ? 
also Philo M. 1. p. 147 (ai áperai) ji) deEdpevar Tapa Twos érépov ézvyovi]v 
&É éavrüv pev póvov oddérore kvijcovav Tis otv 6 oxet(pov év avrats TA kaAd 
civ 6 Tov OAwY zaryp, ib. 108 Tov eyxvipova Oelwv putwv Aóyov, 2020, 
where the text Kits zvotée tiv jojrpav Actas is explained 6 Ges tas 
payrpas avotye oretpwv év abrais Tas kaAàs cpácew, ib. 273. The choice 
of a word properly used of the mother is explained here by the refer- 
ence to v. 15, but it may be compared with Deut. xxxii. 18 (R.V.), 


1 D reads tpomijs amockidomartos. 


2 Mishnah, Surenh. iv. 116 (Jewish Fathers, p. 85), cf. Juv. vii. 209 with Mayor's 
note. 
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Psa. vii. 14 quoted on v. 15 above, and with the use of édivew Gal. iv. 
19 ; also with Psa. xc. 2 (where the Heb. word translated ‘ thou hadst. 
formed’ means primarily ‘to be in pangs with child,’ ‘to bear a child,’ 
Jennings in loc.) and Psa. xxii. 9, Clem. Hom. ii. 52 ASdm 6 ózó rv 
TOU Meov xev KvodopyGeis. On the word drexvyoev see v. 15. Onthe 
beneficence of the Divine Will cf. Philo M. 1. p. 342 xa6' 6 zv oiv 
dpxov éctv, dj. o Svvarat kal ev kal kakGs Tovely...cal 0 O6 evepyéerys, 
Üdrepov póvov [JosAerat, TO ebepyerciv, man's greatest blessing is to have 
the firm hope which springs from the consciousness of the loving will 
of God (ek rod zpooiperucQs civar giAddwpov), ib. M. 2. p. 367, 437 
Bovdrbets 6 Ocds did jepdrynra kal diravOpwriav rap’ hiv o0" ipicac- 
Oat x.7.d., Clem. Al. Paed. i. 6. p. 114 P as yàp 76 GéAnpa avro? (his 
absolute will)! fpyov éori, kal ro(ro xócqos óvopáterat, oUros kai TO 
BovtrAnpa abro) (his desire) dvOpérwv écri curnpia, koi rovro éxkAnota 
kaAevrau, tb. Strom. vii p. 855 P. ovre yap 6 Ocós dxwv dyads, dv pozov 
TO Tip Oeppavrixoy, Exovovos O8 1) TOY ayalav jeráóocis atta, Plato Zim. 
29 (on the cause of creation) A€ywuev du’ HvTIva aitiay yeveow Kal TO TaV 
TÓO€e 6 ÉfvwwTüs Evvéotycev. dyaÜ0s Tv, dyaÜdQ O& ovdeis mepl ovdevds 
ovdérore eyylyverar pOdvos. 

Aéyo GAnPelas.] The word (explained in the parallel passage, 1 Pet. 
1. 25, to be ro pijpa. TO ebayyedo £v eis buds, as in Rom. x. 8, 17) is God's 
instrument for communicating the new life: see below v. ?1 Aóyos 
euros, Matt. iv. 4, John vi. 63 và pypata à éyà NeAGANKA jv. zveüpd. 
ow kal Con éorw, xvii. 7, 8, Rom. x. 17, 1 Pet. i. 29. The phrase 
occurs Psa. exix. 43 (cf. Eccl. xii. 10), Eph. i. 13 àxoceavres rov Aóyov THs 
ahnOcias, 76 ebayyéMov Tis cwrypias ipav...eodpaywOyre TO «veíparu, 
2 Cor. vi. 7 (approving ourselves as ministers of God) év Adyw ddnbecas, 
ev duvdper Oco), 2 Tim. ii. 15 (Timothy is urged to show himself a 
workman rightly dividing) rv Aóyov THs àAx0e(as, Col. i. 5 (the hope 
which you had) éy TO Àóyo THS dAyOeias Tod evoyyeA(ov, cf. Westcott on 
1 Joh. i. 1. rept rod Aóyov rhs Lwjs. Alf., following Wiesinger, calls 
adnéeias a gen. of apposition, comparing Joh. xvii. 17 ‘thy word is 
truth’; why not objective, ‘the declaration of the truth, viz. of God’s 
love revealed in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ’? cf. 
below v. 19, and Westcott on Heb. x. 26,? see also John viii. 31, 32 
*if ye continue in my word ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free. For the omission of the article with abstract 
words cf. Phil. ii. 16 Aóyov £wijs éxéxovres, Gal. v. 5 jpets yàp aveópart 
€k Tiatews éArioa Oukatoo vs àzeKkOexópe0a, below ver. 22 soujrai Aóyov, 
iv. 11 vopov, and see Essay on Grammar and Winer p. 198 foll. It is 


! Bp. Westcott (Heb. vi. 17) says that ‘as distinguished from 6éAew, BojAea8a: 
regards a purpose with regard to something else, while @éAeuw regards the feeling in 
respect to the person himself.” I should rather be disposed to say that the element 
of thought and desire is more prominent in goíAec6a:, the element of pure volition 
(determination) in 6€Aew, cf. below éàv 6 Kipios 8eAfj7y with the quotation from 
Plato 4/cib. i. The distinction is of course liable to get blurred by such figurative 
uses as we have in iii. 4 vov 7 6pun BooXecaa. 

* [I should prefer to take it as a possessive genitive ‘words belonging to truth,' 
as (in 1 Cor. ii. 4, 18) copias Aóvyo: ‘words belonging to wisdom’ or ‘uttered by 
wisdom.’ 4A.] 
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quite unnecessary to explain, as Hofmann, ‘ein Wort, nicht das 
Wort.’ 

els 76 elvat.] Most often used to express the end or aim, as here and 
below, iii. 3, Heb. vii. 25, Acts vii. 19, Rom. i. 4 (see Westcott Heb. 
p. 342); sometimes the result as in Rom. i. 20 rà àópara airo) rots 
zoujpacuw voovpeva kaopGrat...eis TO eivat aitovs dvazoXoyyrovs, ib. vii. 
4, 5, 2 Cor. vii. 3, viii. 6, Gal. in. 17, Heb. xi. 3; sometimes merely 
reference, as below ver. 29 Bpadds eis 76 NaAjoar!: see Winer p. 413 foll. 

&rapx'jv twa rày adtod krwrp&roy.] The gifts of God were consecrated 
by devotion of the First-Fruits ; see D. of D. s.v., where six kinds, 
private or publie, are specified, and cf. Exod. xxii. 29 foll., Deut. xviii. 
3, xxvi. 2 foll, Neh. x. 35, Ezek. xx. 40. Similar offerings were 
made among the Greeks and Romans, cf. Homeric ézápyoua, and dpy- 
para, Od. xiv. 446, Herod. i. 92 (of the offerings of Croesus), Thuc. 
iii. 58 doa re 17) yi) Hav àveO(0ov Gpata, vávrov ómapxàs émwépovres, 
Isaeus Dicaeog. 42, Lat. primitiae. We find the word used meta- 
phorically, Plato Legg. 767 C., Plutarch Mor. p. 40, where see Wytt. ; 
so Philo M. 2. p. 366 (Israel) tod cpzavros àvÜpoyrov yevous ázeveyij9 
oid Tis dàvapxi) TQ Tour] koi watpt, with ref. to Jer. ii. 3. St. Paul 
uses it of the first converts, Rom. xvi. 5 és éoriw àmapxi) tis 'Acías eis 
Xpiordv, I Cor. xvi. 15 dz. rns "Axaias (Speaking of the house of Stephanas). 
The faith of the patriarchs, sanctifying their posterity, is typified by the 
heave-offering of the dough (Numb. xv. 21) ei 7j àzapxi) dyía Kal 76 
dvpapa Rom. xi. 16. In 1 Cor. xv. 20 Christ Himself is called dz. 
TOV kekouwuuévov. The nearest approach to St. James is found in 
2 Thess, ii. 13 God has chosen you ázapx5yv eis cwryptav : in Rom. viii. 23 
the existing manifestation of the Spirit is described as a mere 
dmapxy in comparison with what shall be hereafter, ‘the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,’ which shall be extended to the whole 
creation: in Apoc. xiv. 4 the 144,000 are called dzapyy 73 Oecd xal 79 
’Apvio, cf. the éxkxAynota zpororókov of Heb. xii. 23. In the Clementine 
Homilies (i. 3) Peter speaks of Clement as rév cw(opévov eOvav 
4&vapyj. Twa = Lat. quemdam, ‘as it were, marks that the word is 
used not strictly, but metaphorically. Kricpdrwv: cf. Wisd. xiii. 4 éx 
KaAAovijs krwvjurov avadoyws 6 yeveotovpyós Oewpeirar. The writer uses 
the widest possible word, embracing not only Christians, but mankind 
in general, who were blessed in Abraham and stil more in Christ ; 
not only men, but all created things: cf. Rom. viii. 19-22, the zaAvy- 
yeveoia of Matt. xix. 28, the prophecies of Isa. xi. 6 foll, Ixv. 13. 
The position of abro) is unusual: cf. Joh. v. 47 tots ékeívov ypdupacw, 
2 Cor. vill. 9 ry éketvov zrwyeia, ib. v. 14 70 ékeí(vov $orépygpa, 2 Tim. 
li. 26 70 éketvov GeAnya, Tit. iii. 5 76 airo edeos, ver. 7 77 éke(vov xápuru, 
1 Pet. i. 9 6 xarà 76 TOAD ajvToU Eeos àvayevvijcas Huds, 1 John ii. 5 ds 
8 àv Typy avro tov Adyov, ver. 27 7d abro) xpicpa Qo ke jpas, 2 Pet. 
i. 9 ràv wade aitod duaptiav, ver 16. tis exeivov peyadedryTos, in all of 


1 [Out of forty-two Pauline passages I find only one (2 Cor. viii. 6) in which eis 
7» may not be translated ‘in order that’; but often an action is said. to have 
been done for a purpose contemplated not by the doer but by God, c.g. 1 Thess. ii. 16, 
Rom. i. 20, iv. ll, &c. A] 
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which there is an emphasis on the pronoun. Spitta’s attempt to prove 
that drexinoev refers to the creation, and that there is no allusion to 
Christian doctrine in this verse, seems to me an entire failure. Adyos 
ddnOeias is a vox technica of early Christianity, as may be seen from 
the N.T. quotations, and it would be a most unsuitable phrase for the 
creative word ; not to mention that immediately below it is called * the 
perfect law of liberty,’ ‘the ingrafted word which saves the soul,’ of 
which we are to be ‘doers not hearers.’ 

V9. tere]. f All this you know: act upon your knowledge. Since it 

Sf through the word we are begotten anew, let us listen to it in meek- 
ness, instead of being so eager to give utterance to our own opinions. 
Do not think that overbearing fanaticism is in accordance with the 
will of God, or that fierce argumentation is the way to recommend 
God's truth. Cf. below iii. 1 foll. with notes. We find the same 
appeal to the knowledge of the reader in i. 3, iii. 1. The form iere is 
found elsewhere in N.'T. only in Eph. v. 5 and Heb. xii. 17, oidare being 
ordinarily used, as below iv. 4. It might be taken as an imperative * be 
sure of this, but I prefer to take it as indicative, as in Eph. v. 5 and 
Heb. xii. 17 ; cf. ywoóoxkere below, v. 20, 1 John. i, 20; 01185. 15: 

Tüs &vOporros. | This individualizing phrase is often found instead of 
cávres in N.T., cf. John i. 9, ij. 10 was dvOpwros vpórov Tov kaAóv oivov 
tino, Gal. v. 3, Col. i. 28 (thrice). 

Taxis els TO obo. | For this use of eis 7ó cf. 1 Thess. iv. 9 Ocodidaxrot 
éore eis 70 àyyazüv GAH ovs, and such instances of the simple acc. after 
eis as Luke xii. 21 eis tov Ocov zAovróv, Rom. xvi. 19 codois uv eis TO 
&yaÜóv, akepaiovs dé eis T0 kakóv. For the thought cf. Sir. if 29 pH 
ywov Taxis (al. rpaxvs) ev yAdoon cov, kal vabpos ev Tois Epyors cov, ib. 
V. ll yivov raxvs €v axpodoe cov xai ev paxpobvpia Pbéyyou axdxpiow, db. 
xx. 4, Prov. x. 19, xiii. 3, xxix. 11, Eccl. v. 1, 2, Taylor Jewish Fathers, 
p. 104, Zeno ap. Diog. L. vii. 23 da ravra Oo Gta éxopcv oTóp dé &v, 
iva zrAe(o pev axovwpev 1yrrovo, 0€ AaAGpev, Demonax ap. Luc. § 51 (asked 
how one would best rule, he said) àópyyros kal cya. ev Aad@v wodAG. 6é 
akovov, Bias pice TO Taxd AaActv, ui] GpapTys, (quoted with other maxims 
of the kind in Mullach’s Frag. Phil. i. p. 212 foll.). 

BpaSis cis ópyfv.] Ov. La Ponto i. 2. 121 piger ad poenas, ad praemia 
velox, Philo M. 1. p. 412 Bpadis adeAjooa, raxvs Ada, 2b. ii. p. 522 
Bpadcis piv Ovres rà kaAà Tadeverbar, rà 6 évavría pavÜávew ofbvraTot. 
For thought cf. iii. 9, 14-16, iv. 1, 2, 11, Prov. xvi. 32, Eccles. vii. 9: 
pa) orevons ev Tvevpati cov Tod Ovp.eta oa. 

20. épy yap—épydterar.] Sir. i. 19 od dvvyjoerar Gvpwdys avijp (al. — 
Oupos duos) SixatwOjvar, Psa. cvi. 32, 33 (of Moses at Meribah). For 
the omission of the article see above v. 18 and Essay on Grammar ; so 
OéXynpa àvópós John i. 13 o? yàp OeAjpate üvÜpoxrov jvéxOn Tpodyteta 
]-Pet. i. 21. The choice of drip here, instead of dvOpezos, was probably 
determined by the facts of the case; the speakers would be men, and 
they might perhaps imagine that there was something manly in violence 
as opposed to the feminine quality of zpairys, cf. Longin. Sublim. 32 
civ pev Tov eriOvpuav olknow mpocetrev OS yvvawovirw, THY TOD OvpoU 0c 


domep àávüpovirw, Clem. Al. Strom. iii. p. 553 P. Ovpov pev dppeva óppajv;. 
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Onrevay Se THv éziÜvpcav. The word dvyp is used of men in contrast to 
gods in Homer’s phrase ratijp avdpav re OeGv te. Here the thought that 
it is God’s righteousness brings out the absurdity of man’s hoping to 
effect it by mere passion. Spitta destroys the force of the verse by 
understanding épyy of anger against God, felt by one who imputes to 
Him the temptations by which ke is assailed. 

Sixarortvny Ocod.| Already in they T. we find righteousness described as 
the attribute and gift of God ; Isa. xlv. 24, liv. 17, lxi. 10, 11, Jer. xxiii. 
6, xxxii. 15, 16, Dan. ix. 7, Hos. x. 12; and in Micah vi. 5 7 dixauo- 
cóvQ ToU Kvpíov is declared not to consist in sacrifices but in doing 
justice and loving mercy. This is more clearly expressed in Matt. 
v. 20, vi. 33, Rom. i. 17 àwatoa vi Ocod ev atrà (the Gospel) àzokaAiz- 
Tera, ék Tiotews eis zíoTw, ib. ii. D, 2l foll, x. 3 &yvootyres THY Tod 
Go) Oukatoa vv kai Tijv idiav Owatoovvgv £grotvres aTíijcat TH Ouotoo vy 


in the eye of man, and (2) the acknowledgment that such righteousness 
was the gift of God, wrought in us by His word received into our hearts 
(above ver. 5, 18, iii. 17). We may compare the phrase Oíkatot évoztov 
ToU Geo? Luke i. 6 (of Zechariah and his wife), Acts iv. 19, viii. 21, 
l Pet. iii. 4, &c. See Vorst Zellen. p. 399 foll., 649 foll. 

épydlerat.] So kacrepyácerat bropovyy ver. 3, TO voujcavrt &Aeos ii. 13, 
éepya£óp.evos Sixavoovvynv Acts x. 35, Heb. xi. 33. 

2]. 81d &mo8épevo mücav pvrapíav.] * Wherefore,’ in order that we may 
yield ourselves to the divine influence, let us prepare our hearts. Cf. 
Eph. iv. 25 840 dvo0éuevou T0 Weddos AaAeire àAXxÜeav, 1 Pet. ii. 1 
amoO¢uevor otv zrücav kakíav...r0 Xoywv &OoXov ydAa érvroÜjcare. Itisa 
metaphor from the putting off of clothes, as in Heb. xii. 1 (stripping 
for the race), Rom. xiii 12 where dro8dpeba rà &pya tod oKoTovs is 
opposed to évdvcacGa rà Ora ToU dures, Eph. iv. 22 where dobécbar 
Tov TaAaov avOpwrov 1s opposed to evdvoacbar Tov Kawov avOpwrov, Col. 
iii. 8 foll. àzó0eo0e dpyjv, Ovpov, Kkaxiav, BAacdypiav, aie xpoAoyí(av... 
evotoacbe...tarevoppoavvyy, mpaityta k.r.A., Clem. Rom. i. 13 drofépevor 
macav adaloveav...xat dpyas, Acta Matt. Tisch. p. 171 kakíav ázoÜépevor... 
dyariy évdvodpevor, Justin. f'ryph. p. 343 otrwes év ropvetats koi ámAós 
Taon prTapa mpage vrápxovres, Ou. THS Tapa TOD yueTepov "Incod karü cO 
dednpa tov Larpos xdpitos, Ta puTapa Tatra, & nudiecpea, kakà aredvad- 
peOa, Clem. Hom. viii. 23 evdupa otv €i BovrAcoGe yiver Gar Üc(ov tvevparos, 
oTovdacate mpatov eKdvoacbar TO puTapov vjv cpóXgupa, Omep eoTiV 
axaaptov zveüpa. For the comparison between dress and character see 
Matt. xxii. 11 (the wedding garment), Apoc. iii. 4, 18 (white garment 
the symbol of purity), ib. vii. 14, xix. 8, Isa. 1xi. 10, &c. The metaphor 
is continued in the word pvzapía (dr. Ney. in N.T.) : see below ii. 3, Isa. 
lxiv. 6 ‘our righteousness is as filthy rags,’ Zech. iii. 4 à$éAere 7a 
iudtia Ta puTapa dz avTod kal eizre vpós adtov: "Idov adypyKa Tas avopias 
c0), kal évdvcate avrov zoOjpg, Job. xiv. 4, Apoc. xxii. ll 6 fvzapós 


. PvravOjro. St. Paul uses the synonym podvopos 2 Cor. vii. l (filthi- 
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ness of the flesh and spirit). Strictly speaking the word pvzos is used 
of the wax of the ear, as in Hippocrates and Clem. Al. Paed. ii. p. 222 
P. quoted by Heisen, who suggests that there may be an allusion to 
the purged ear, awriwm removendae sordes sunt quae audiendi celeritatem 
impedire queunt; but it cannot be assumed without evidence that the 
derivative retained the original force of the simple word. The phrase 
capkós àzóÜecis pvzov is used of baptism in 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; and so Schegg 
would explain here; but there is no reference here to a past event. 
The aorist participle is part and parcel of the command contained in 
the imperative OéfacÓe, as in the quotations from St. Paul. Other 
examples of the metaphorical use are Philo M. 1. p. 597 (through 
repentance the soul washes away) và karappvzaívovra, 10..085, 273, 
Dion. Hal. A.R. xi. 5 pvmaívovres aioxpà Biv tas éavrüv Te kai Tov 
mpoyovev àperás, Epict. Diss. 2. 5 recommends the expulsion of a 
puTrapa davracia by one which is Kai] Kal yevvaia., Lue. V. Auct. 3 kafapàv 
Tiv Woxny épyacdjuevos Kal Tov ex ary pirov éxxAvoas, Acta Thomae, 
Tisch. p. 200 purapa kowovía, purapa érifvpia, lgnat. Eph. 16 édv tis 
miotw Oeod év kakyj Sidackaria dÜetpy...pvzapós ywopevos eis TO Tip TO 
&ceorov xop5jce. Plutarch uses pvzapía (like our ‘shabbiness’) of 
avarice (Mor. p. 60 D) : the compounds fvzapóyrvxos, pvrapoyvóp.ov are 
found in Byzantine writers. Its precise force in our text will be con- 
sidered in the following note. 

epoca é(ay kak(as.] ‘ Overflowing (ebullition) of malice.’ The meaning 
is best shown in the cognate phrase in Luke vi. 45 (‘the evil man out 
of the evil treasure in his heart bringeth forth that which is evil’) éx« 
yàp Tod Teptacevpatos THS kapü(as XaXet TO aróju avrov. The only other 
passages in which zepiooeia occurs in N.T. are Rom. v. 17 rv zepwro cav 
THs xápvros ‘the superabundance of grace,’ 2 Cor. viii. 2 7) epwo'ía, THs 
xapüs...ézepíaaevoev eis TO zAoUros THS &mAóTQT0os avrüv ‘the overflowing 
of their joy overflowed to (so as to make up) the wealth of their 
generosity, 2 Cor. x. 15 eis tepuxoeiav ‘to overflowing’ (abundantly). 
The writer warns his readers against hasty and passionate words, 
against the outbreak of evil temper. We may compare (ij kakías in 
1 Cor. v. 8, and the phrase &zorí0eo0a« và vépuvrra THS Woxns quoted from 
Plut. Mor. p. 42 B in the n. on éeózrpo ver. 23. Then comes the 
question whether pvzapíav is to be taken separately (Calvin, Bouman, 
Lange), or as governing xaxias along with «epwoeíav. The fact that 
7ücay is not repeated is in favour of the latter construction, which is 
supported by Matthaei's Schol. tiv áuapríav THY puTaivovaay Tov ávÜporrov 
pyot, THY és TepiTTHV otcav év 2piv. Perhaps however it is better to 
give kaí an epexegetic force, ‘all defilement and effervescence of malice’ 
being equivalent to ‘all defilement caused by the overflowing malice of 
the heart’: so Wiesinger ‘allen Schmutz der reichlich bei ihnen sich 
findenden Bosheit.’ Other explanations of repiooeéa are (1) ‘superfluity’ 
A.V. (malitiam majorem. quam in Christianis expectaveris, Theile). 
This would seem to make the writer guilty of the absurdity of 
supposing a certain amount of malice to be proper for a Christian. 
It might be said the same objection applies to the rendering 
abundantia *overflowing', because it is the seat of the disease 
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in the heart, not its manifestation in the words which the Christian 
should seek to get rid of. But St. James here speaks as below in ch. iii. 
and as our Lord in Matt. xv. 18, 19 of defilement arising from words : 
before we can receive the word of God into our hearts we must prepare 
the way by laying aside this open outward sin. (2) ‘rank growth,’ 
* Auswuchs,’ with reference to the ground which has to be prepared for 
sowing the seed of the word: so Alf., Bassett (who translates, clearing 
away every kind of ‘rubbish, jvzapía, and overgrowth’), Heisen, 
Loesner, Pott, comparing Philo M. 2. p. 258 wepiréuveoGe tas oKdnpo- 
Kkapü(as, TO 0€ €oTl, TAS zrepvrrüs dices TOD TyEMOVLKOD, üs al djerpou TOV 
madav éametpáv TE Kal TvVNVENTAY Oppal Kal 6 kakós yrvxrjs yewpyds édiórev- 
cv, abpootvy, meTa aovóts aoKetpacbe. It does not however appear 
to be proved that either zepicceia or (still less) furapia would bear the 
meaning suggested. (3) Hofmann, after Gebser and others, takes it 
in the sense of ‘residuum,’ ‘what is left over and above.’ : the Christians 
addressed have already renounced sin, but still sin is not entirely 
vanquished in them. It is true that zepwaceía is not found in this 
sense, which would rather require zepíceevga but we have zepwoós 
Exod. x. 5 (the locust) karéóerat wav To 7epuroóv THs ys, TO karaXeujÜzv, 
0 kareAurev 1) xaAala, Joseph. LJ. ii. 6. 2 (they begged the Romans 
to pity) 7a THs Iovdatas AetWava Kai pi) TO zepuwraóv adtis dzoppulau Tots 
OOS oTrapacocovot, and so qepicoevpa Mark viii. 8 of the frag- 
ments of the loaves. (4) Nothing need be said of the strange inter- 
pretation praeputiwm adopted by Grotius, Hammond and Clericus, 
nor of Beza's excrementum = mepírroois Or mepírroua.  Heisen indeed 
cites a similar use of zepitreca from Clem. Rom. p. 183 (which I am 
unable to verify) ; but what meaning could kaxías have in connexion 
with the word thus understood? (5) Spitta, who refersto Ez. xxi. 26, 
xxviii 11-19, thinks it means the finery in which sin dresses itself up. 
Those who take purapia with an independent force understand it of 
the special sin of uncleanness, but there does not seem to be any 
special reference to that sin here, though there possibly may be in 
iv. 4, 8 below. Kaxéa seems best understood here of malice: cf. Light. 
foot on Col. iii. 8 (àzó0eo0e épynv, Óvpóv, kakíav) : ‘It is not, at least in 
the N.T., vice generally, but the vicious nature which is bent on doing 
harm to others, and is well described by Calvin (on Eph. iv. 31) animi 
pravitas quae humanitati et aequitati est opposita. He refers to Trench 
JN.T. Synon, § xi. p. 35 seg. It is not quite correct to say that it 
always bears this force in the N.T. (cf. Acts viii. 22, Matt. vi. 34), but 
here the preceding épy7 and the following zpairys leave little doubt as 
to the meaning. [Is it possible that pvzapía may be used to denote 
the passively mean and base, in opposition to xaxia, an active form of 
vice, which leads zepuwaà zpáccew 1—€C, T. 

év pair. | Ci, below 1.13, b Petz 1; 15). 2 Tame i. 25. 

SefacGe rv tpvrov Aóyov.] Cf. Acts xvii. ll édééavto Tov Aóyov pera 
vs TpoOvuias, 1 Thess. i. 6, ii. 13. "Eudvros only here in N.T. Its 
common meaning is ‘innate,’ as in Wisd. xii. 10 guduros 7) kakía avTov, 
Plato Lryx. 398 C sórepov doxel civat didaxrov 1) dpery 7) e pvrov, Justin M. 
A pol. ii. 8 (the Stoics and others have spoken well on moral questions) Om 
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TÓ EpcpuTov avri yever àvÜpóyrov oreppa ToU Aóyov, ib. 13, and so Oecu- 
menius here ; but the word é¢£ac6e forbids this. We must therefore take 
it as the ‘rooted word,’ i.e. a word whose property it is to root itself like 
a seed in the heart: cf. Matt. xiii. 3-23 esp. ver. 21 oix exe pilav ev 
éavrà, XV. 13 waco poureta nV ovUK epvTevoey 6 Tarnp pov 6 obpávios 
expiLoOioerat, 1 Cor. iii. 6; Spitta refers to Esdras ix. 31 foll. The 
cognate words are used with a similar meaning, as Plut. Mor. p. 125 E 
Y Tpvérv Tas cTáces éj.  $eo Üav Tats móAec,, Xen. K. Lac. 3 76 
aidcicbar ép voca Povdcpevos abrois, SO épdvrevo, épdvreía of 
grafting. The A.V. seems to identify our word with euputevtov, which 
however would be out of place here, since the word is sown, not 
grafted, in the heart. Other examples occur in which it cannot mean 
‘innate,’ e.g. Herod. ix. 94 of Euenius, to whom the gods granted the 
gift of prophesy as a solace after he had lost the sight of his eyes, 
pera. Tatra euduTov pavruc]v eixyev, Barnab. i. 2, and ix. 9 tiv eudvtov 
Swpeay THs didaxns aditod Üépevos év piv, where Harnack quotes Ignat. 
Eph. 17 (rec. maj.) éudvrov To epi Oeo) Tapa Xpvwrro Aa[9óvres Kpirypvov. 
In like manner ovpdutos, which literally means ‘congenital,’ as in Jos. 
Ant. vi. 3. 3, is also used of that which has coalesced or grown into 
one since birth, as in Rom. vi. 5 cvpdutou yeyóvagev TO Smordpati Tod 
Gavarov avrov. ‘The Latin insitus has the same two meanings, ‘innate,’ 
and ‘ingrafted’ or ‘incorporated.’ The verb is found in the same 
application, though with a different meaning, in Plut. Mor. 47. A rov 
ex dirocodias éudvopevov evpveor véows Snypov avrós 6 Tpócas Adyos iarar. 
For the injunction cf. da xi. 15, 14, Deut xi. 18, and esp. xxx. 14 as 
explained in Rom x. 8, Jer. xxxi. 33, Acts xx, 32, 2 Cor. iii. 9, 1 Thess. 
livid: 

Tov Suvdpevov cGca Tas jvxàs ónóv.] Cf. below ii. 14, iv. 12, v. 20, 
1 Pet. i. 9 70 réXos THs «iocos a'orypíav yvxàv, John v. 24 6 róv Aóyov 
pov akovwv kai vicTevov TO céuavr( pe exer Conv aióviov, Rom. i. 16 
oUK eTaLTXVVOpaAL TO evoryyéAuov, Ovvapus yap Oeo eativ eis Gwrypiav TavTi 
TO muotevovTt, 2 Tim. ii. 15, Heb. x. 39 wicrews éopev eis repuroinow 
Vvxrs, Barnab. xix. 8 peder@y eis T0 aca yvxiv TO Aóyo, Clem. Hom. 
iii. 54 7 àAXwÜca 7 cdlovoa jv kal écrw év TO Tyro npav Aóyo, SO we 
read of eó£ew duvdpevor Aóyou C£oozotl Adyot, 1b. 1. 5, 6, 19. Below v. 
15 the phrase is used of bodily life: see Vorst, p. 193, Hatch, p. 101. 

22. yivec0e.] The imperative éore does not seem to be'used in Ni dis 
though tof and écr» are not uncommon. We may take y. to mean 
not simply ‘be,’ but ‘show yourselves more and more’: see below iii. 1, 
Matt. x. 16 yiveoOe otv dpdviywor, ib. xxiv. 44 y. érouou 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 
xv. 28, Eph. v. 1. 

movjral Aóyov.] Cf. iv. 11 z. vowov, Rom. ii. 13, where z. vópov is 
opposed to dxpoarys v. as being justified before God, Matt. vii. 24 zas 
OOTIS üKkoveL jov rovs Aóyovs ToUrovs kai zov adtovs, Luke vi. 46, xi. 28, 
John xiii. 17, Ezek. xxxiii. 32, Sen. Hp. 108. 35 sic ista ediscamus ut 
quae Suer int verba, sint opera, Porphyr. Abstin. i. DT 80 épyov qv Tis 
cwTnpias, ov 0v daxpodcews Aóyov YARs yryvouerns. The word rors is 
only found six times in N.T., of which four are in St. James. Grotius 
quotes a rabbinical saying to the effect that there are two crowns, one 
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of hearing, the other of doing.t Cf. also Taylor's Jewish Fathers, p. 
63 * R. Chananiah used to say whosesoever works are in excess of his 
wisdom, his wisdom stands; and whosesoever wisdom is in excess of 
his works, his wisdom stands not’ ; 7b. p. 75. 

axpoarat.| Regularly used of an attendant at a lecture, but distin- 
guished from jqa09r5s by Isocr. ad Nic. 17 zowjrüv axpoaris, codwrróv 
pabyrns ycyvov, ib. p. 405 B.: similarly dkovorjs and auditor. As 
Dr. Plummer observes, we naturally think of the reading of the 
Scriptures in the synagogue, on which the Jews laid such stress. The 
word is used three times by St. James, only once besides in N.T. 
(Rom. ii. 16). 

mapaAloyitónevo] The only other passage in which it occurs in N.T. 
is Col. ii. 4 (va pndets buds apaXoy(trac év vavoXoyía, which Lightfoot 
explains ‘lead you away by false reasoning.’ In LXX. itis more loosely 
used, as 1 Sam. xxviii. 12 where the witch of Endor says to Saul tva ri 
mapeAoyíao pe ; 

éavroós.| Regularly used in N.T., and often by classical authors, for 
the plural reflexive of the 1st and 2nd persons: cf. Winer, p. 187 foll., 
Vorst. p. 68. 

23. ér.] Here-yàóp, giving the reason for the injunction ‘do not be 
mere hearers,’ because on such the word has no abiding influence. The 
causal connection denoted by or, which is sometimes so close as to make 
even a comma unnecessary (e.g. Matt. xx. 15 6 ó$0aAuós cov rovnpos 
éoTw OTL éyà ayabds cipi ;), is sometimes so loose as to allow of its being 
separated from what precedes by a full stop, as in Mark iii. 30 &àyijv Aéyo 
tptv...dpaptywatos. ore éAeyov mvetpa àkáÜaprov exe, Luke xi. 18, ib. 
xive LI, Elebo vx. 10; 

ov mounts. | Ov is used even in classical Greek after «i, when, as 
here, it may be considered to coalesce with the particular word or 
phrase to which it is joined, and not to affect the condition generally 
(this takes place most easily with such words as 6é\w or éaw), or when the 
negative conception is immediately contrasted with its positive, as below 
iii. 2 0AAà wralopev &zavres. €i Tis OV Trae, or when it may be regarded 
as parenthetical, being most exactly represented by the insertion of 
such a phrase as *I do notsay. The same rule applies where the con- 
dition is assumed to be the fact, ei being equivalent to éze( or or. But 
beside these cases, in which od was admissible in classical Greek, the 
later Greek employs ei o? instead of ei wy as more emphatic, the latter 
being generally used without a verb (out of ninety-three examples cited 
by Bruder only fourteen are followed by a verb) in the sense of ‘ but’ 
or ‘except.’ Of ei od Bruder cites thirty-one examples, omitting how- 
ever this verse and iii. 2. On the other hand, py is always used with 
éáv (sixty-two instances in Bruder), never od. See Winer, 599 foll., 
A. Buttmann, 296 foll. 

1 [On Exod. xxiv. 7, which ends (lit.) ‘ we will do and we will hear,’ it is written 
(T. B. Shabbath 88a) that ** when Israel put * we will do’ before ‘ we will hear,’ there 
came 60 myriads of ministering angels, and attached to each Israelite two crowns, 
one corresponding to * we will do’ and the other to ‘we will hear,’ and when they 
sinned there came down 120 myriads of destroying angels and tore them off.” 
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oóros.] ‘The use of the pronoun to emphasize the apodosis after a 
relative, a condition or a participle, is a characteristic of the writer's 
style, cf. below 25, iii. 2. 

toxey.] Only here and in ver. 6 in N.T. 

&v8pl karavooüvrt favróv. ] For àvàpí see above ver. 8. Karav. properly 
‘to take note of,’ as in Xen. Cy yrop. ii. 2. 28 xatavonoas Twa TOV AoxoyOv 
cvOevrvov cemou]Luévov dvópa vrépawrxpov, hence, on the one hand 
‘observe,’ ‘look at, as here and Acts vii. 31, 32, and more generally 
‘see,’ as in Psa. xciii. 9 6 zAácas Tov 6dOadpor, obxi eerayoet ; on the 
other hand ‘consider,’ as in Heb. x. 24, Herm. Sim. viii. 2. 5, ix. 6. 3. 

Td mpóc'orov TAS yevérrews airod.}| On the difficult word yeveois = = ‘ fleet- 
ing earthly existence,’ as in Judith xii. 18 TATAS TAS NMEepas THS yeverews 
‘all the days of my life,’ see below i iii. 6. It is used here to contrast the 
reflexion in the mirror of the face which belongs to this transitory life, 
with the reflexion, as seen in the Word, of the character which is 
being here moulded for eternity. 

év Du. e The figure of the mirror is also found 1 Cor. xiii. 12 
contrasting the imperfect knowledge gained through the reflexion with 
the perfect knowledge of the reality (as in Plato's cave, Rep. vii.), 
2 Cor. iii. 18 Weis àvakekaAvpuévo 7poaco tiv 00fav Kvpíov karozTpt- 
£ópevo, (reflecting as in a mirror) tiv adtiy eikóva. petapoppovpeba amd 
8d€ns eis Qócav with allusion to the glory which shone in the face of 
Moses, Sir. xii. 11, where the feigning of the hypocrite is compared 
to the rust on the face of the mirror which has to be rubbed off in order 
to see his real character, Wisd. vii. 26 codia is écozrpov axynAidwrov THs 
Tov Oeo? évepyeías. It is often used by the poets (e.g. Eur. Hipp. 427— 
430, Ter. Ad, 415), and philosophers, as Seneca JN.Q. i. 17 inventa sunt 
specula, ut homo ipse se nosset. Multa ex hoe consequuntur, primum sui 
notitiam, deinde ad quaedam. consiliwm, formosus ut vitaret infamiam, 
deformis wt sciret. redimendum esse virtutibus quicquid. corpori deesset ; 
Ira ii. 36 quibusdam, ut ait Sextius, profuit iratis adspexisse speculum. 
Perturbavit illos tanta mutatio sui...et quantulum ex vera deformitate 
imago illa reddebat ? Animus si ostendi posset intuentes nos confunderet ; 
Clem. 1. l seribere de clementia institui ut quodam modo speculi vice 
Sungerer ; ; (Epiet. Diss. 1i. 14) the Stoic asks ti co, kakóv vezoíoka ; ei 
pa] kal TO égomrpov TO alo xpó OTe Oc.kvier aorOv avrO olds eotw ; Plut. Mor. 

9. 42 B ov yap ék Koupelov piv dvactavTa det TO KOTOTT po Tapaorivat Kat 
Tijs Kepadns daoÓat TiHv zepukozi]v TOV TPLYOV ézwakozotvra. Kal THS kovpüs 
Tijv Óuujopáv: ék 0€ Gkpodcews dzióvra Kal TXoARS ovk evOds àdopav xpi] 
mpos éavróv, KarapovOdvovra Tiv Wuxnv, et TL TOV OXANpOV ázoreÜeut.évi kat 
TepirTov &Xaporépo. yéyove Kal 7otov, Bias ap. Stob. Flor. 21. 11 Gewper 
domep ev KO TOT TDO TOS TAVvTOV mpageus iva. TOS prev ka Xs ETLKOT urs TOS 8€ 
aicxpas kaAvmwTys, often by Philo, cf. Gfrórer, p. 439, who cites M. 2. 
p. 483 (the law is compared by the Therapeutae to a living creature, of 
which the letter is the body and the spirit or intention the soul) ev à 
Tpéaro 7 Xoyuci) Wyn dvadepovTws Ta oikeia Ücopetv, & Gomep dua kaTÓzTpou 
TOV OVOMATWY écolo Kadhy vonpdTov KarWovoa, ib. 197 (through the 
number seven) ws dua korózTpov davraciodttat 6 vots Gcóv OpOvra kai 
KocjLozototvra, 2b, 156 the priest should remember, as he bathes, that 
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the laver was made out of the brazen mirror (Exod. xxxviii. 8), tva kai 
ards ola mpós KáromTpov avyaly Tov (Gov votv, Clem. Hom. xiii. 16 karo 
écónTpo dpa eis TOV Ocov éppAérovaa, Clem. Al. Paed. i. 9. p. 150 P. as 
yep 76 écomTpov TO aiaxpóo ov Kakóv, OTL OELKVVEL a UTOV olds coTU, Kal OS Ó 
larpós TO VO OUVTL OU KQ.KÓS, 6 TOV TUpETOV avayyéANwv QUTOU. .OUTOS ov0€ 6 oO 
éAéyxov dSvovovs TO kápvovr. Tijv. Wuxyv, Pseudo-Cypr. De duobus Monti- 
bus c. 13 ita me in vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt in aquam 
aut in speculum. The mirror, usually carried in the hand, was some- 
times made of silver, but more frequently of a mixture of copper and 
tin (D. of B. s. v.). The point of comparison here is that the Word 
will show us what needs to be cleansed and amended in our lives, as the 
mirror in regard to our bodies. It shows us what we actually are in 
contrast with what our deceitful heart paints us (ver. 26): it shows us 
also what is the true ideal of humanity which we are called upon to 
realize in our lives. 

24. karevónce kal drehqdvéev.] ‘Just a glance and he is off.’ For the 
gnomie aorist often used in comparisons see ver. ll dvereder, 
A. Buttmann, p. 174, Goodwin, JM. and T. § 30. The proleptic perf. 
(on which see Buttmann, p. 172) expresses the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the action, as in Xen. Cyr. iv. 2. 26 6 yàp Kpatav Cpa TavTa 
cuvnptakev, Rom. xiv. 23 6 duaxpivdpevos éày hayy karakékpvrau, ib. Vil. 2 
On the combination of aorist and perfect see below ii. 10 doris rraicy 
yéyovev, Winer, p. 339. Both he and Buttmann (p. 171) ignore the 
special force of the perfect here, and compare it with such barbarous 
uses as Apoc. v. 7 7AGe kai eoe 7d By3Acov, where, as often in the 
arguments to the speeches of Demosthenes, the perfect cannot be 
distinguished from the aorist, cf. «iAnye and ezoígkev for éAaxe and 
eroinoev in Pro Phorm. hyp. p. 944. [yáp, as in ver. 11, justifies the 
comparison: it is to such a hasty inspection that careless hearing is 
likened. B. Weiss.] 

edOéws émeAádero.] Dr. Taylor (J. of Phil. vol. xviii. p. 317) has pointed 
out that the phrase is borrowed by Hermas in the remarkable passage 
Vis qn. 132; 

omoios jv.] The direct form zoios is always used in N.T. for indirect 
interrogation except in this verse and in Gal. ii. 6, 1 Thess. i. 9, 
1 Corr. ii. 13. So always tis, ócos, zóre, vó0ev for oos, bcos, órore, 
óz00cv. "Omov and ózos are frequent, but the former is never, the latter 
only rarely, used in an interrogative sense. 

2b. Tapakinpas. | ‘bending over the mirror in order to examine it 
more minutely,’ ‘peering into it’: so 1 Pet. i 12 «eis à ézivpotaw 
ayyeAo tapaxvwar. It is used of John and of Mary looking into the 
sepulchre (John xx. 5, 11), also in Sir. xiv. 23 (blessed is) 6 zapakvzrov 
Ou. TOV Gupidwv puc. (and so, of spying through à window or door, 
Gen. xxvi. 8, 1 Chron. xvi. 29, Prov. vii. 6, Cant. ii. 9, Sir. xxi. 23), 
Philo M. 2. p. 554 rod yap rots ióuorous dus eis Tyej.ovikrs wVvxis Tapa- 
KvWat Bovdcvpara, in Act. Thom, (Tisch. p. 230) eis xáopa. Tapakvyaty 
Epict. Diss. i. 1, 16 TOPAKUTTO/LEV cvwvexós Tis avewos zve. L, and S. 
translate ‘ stoop sideways,’ but this does not seem a suitable attitude 
for close inspection or meditation, cf. Pers. iii. 80 obstipo capite. 
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‘Looking sideways’ would do to express * peeping out of a window’: 
by one who wished not to be seen ; but in our text cap seems to imply 
the bending of the upper part of the body horizontally, cf. zapareivw, 
capacTopévvupa. In classical writers we find it sometimes used with 
the opposite sense of a careless glance. e.g. Dem. 1 Phil. p. 46 ra Eevixd 
TapakvwavTa, ézi TOV THs zróXeos zóAeuov pos ' ApráBJa£ov otxerau vAéovra.. 
Clement of Rome uses éykózro in the sense of St. James’ zapax. as in 
1 40 éykekvoóres eis rà. [BÁO THs Qcías yvooews, where Lightfoot refers 
to other passages, esp. 45 éykizrere eis Tas ypadas. So also M. Anton. 
iv. 9 eis à éyxvas, ‘ contemplating which things.’ 

vopov 7éAe.ov Toy THs éhevdepias.] The careful hearer feels that the Adyos 
aAnOeias is, and must be, the law of his life, though a law of freedom : 
it is the ideal on which his eye is to be fixed, not a yoke too 
heavy for his shoulders to bear. Even of the Mosaic law the 
psalmist says (xix. 7) ‘the law of the Lord is perfect,’ but this 
is merely rudimentary when compared with the law of Christ (Gal. 
vi. 2), as is shown in detail in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. St. Paul speaks of himself as 
€vvoios Xpiorod (1 Cor. ix. 21), and further describes the new law as 
vópos zíaTeos (Rom. ili. 27). It is of this he says in language which 
may serve as a comment on St. James, 6 vouos rov tvevpatos THs £oijs €v 
Xpiore “Inood éAcvÜcpoaév pe dd Tod vópov THs ápaprías Kal Tod Gavdrov. 
Jeremiah prophesied of this law (xxxi. 33) as a new covenant which 
should be written on the heart. What led St. James to call the Gospel 
a law of liberty here and in ii. 12? Clearly he must mean by it a law 
not enforced by compulsion from without, but freely accepted as ex- 
pressing the desire and aim of the subject of it. Such free obedience is 
recognized even in the O.T., Exod. xxxv. 5, Deut. xxviii. 47, Psa. i. 2, 
xl. 8, liv. 6 ‘with a free heart will I sacrifice unto thee,’ cxix. 32 ‘I 
will run the way of thy commandments when thou hast set my heart 
at liberty, 7. 45 *I will walk at liberty for I seek thy command- 
ments,’ ! exix. 97 * O how I love thy law. This freedom is declared to 
be the gift of God, Psa. li. 12 ‘stablish me with thy free Spirit,’ cor- 
responding to the words of St. Paul (2 Cor. iii. 16) of 70 «vebpa 
Kupíov éke? éAevÜepía. But probably the source of the phrase used 
by St. James is his recollection of the words recorded Matt. v. 17 
^ ot AGov katadioa Tov vopov GAA zXypóco, and John viii. 32 yvooerbe 
THv GAnbeav Kai 7 GdjOea etevdepdoe ópüs. It is another point in 
which St. James reminds us of the Stoics, cf. their paradox, óri pédvos 
6 coos éAevÜepos kal tas ddpov SodAos, on which Cicero (Parad. 34) 
comments (uid est libertas ? potestas vivendi ut velis: quis igitur vivit 
ut vult, nisi qui recta sequitur, qui gaudet officio, qui legibus quidem 
non propter metum paret sed eas sequitur atque colit quia id salutare 
mazime esse tudicat ? So Ov. Met. i. 90 sponte sua sine lege fidem rect- 
umque colebat, of the golden age, and Plut. Mor. 780 ris otv dpéeu ToU 
dpxovros; 6 vópos, 6 mávrev Bacreds Üvgrüv Te kal áÜavárov, os éó» 
IIévóapos, oix év BiBXlors ew yeypappevos, GAN’ épjvxos àv év abro (the 
E Cf, Taylor, J.F. p. 48 *R. Gamliel used to say Do His will as if it were thy 
will. 
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ruler) Adyos, del cvvowv Kal zapaovAdrrov kai pydérore Tijv wvxyv éQv 
epp.ov Tyyepovías, Hug M. 1 p. 120 vópos yap Geios oUTOS Tv dperiv Ov 
éavriyv tiynav, M. 2, p. 452 domep TOV TOÀeov ai TUpavVovpevat OovAe(av 
bropevover, ai O6 vopuots ypwmevat eigiv Xe epa, oUTw kal TOv àvÜporrav 
Tap ots j4&v av dpyn ?) érGupia...dvvacrever zrávros eigi dodAo1, 0moLÓ€ wera 
vopov Caow eAevGepor, Seneca Vit. Beat. 15 in regno nati sumus: Deo 
parere libertas est ; cf. the Collect ‘ Whose service is perfect freedom.’ 
The law of liberty is called réXevos, as the heavenly Tabernacle in Heb. 
ix. 11, because it carries out, completes, realizes, the object and mean- 
ing of the Mosaic law which it replaces (Matt. v. 17). From ii. 8 and 
12 welearn something of the contents of St. James' law of liberty ; he 
agrees with St. Paul (Gal. v. 1 and xiii. 14, Rom. xiii. 10) in identifying 
it with the law of love. Possibly he may not have contrasted it so 
strongly as St. Paul and St. Peter with the bondage of the Mosaic law 
(or, Acts xvi 10; Rom: wii: 2° foll, Gal. 1v. 9 foll, 21 foll.), but his 
view naturally leads on to theirs. Cf. Iren. iv. 39 rà ázocrávra Tod 
TatpiKov dorOs kal zapa[Jávra. Tov Gecpov THs éAevÜepías Tapa THY avTOv 
améotnoayv airíav, ib. iv. 24. 4 libertatis lex id est verbum Dei ab apostolis 
annuntiatum, iv. 97. 1, iv. 13. 2. For the position of the article see 
Essay on Grammar, and on the ‘Torah’ Cheyne's Zsaah i. 10. 

mapapetvas. | Contrasted with the previous dedi 6e, as Tapaxvpas 
with KATEVONTE. Cf. John viii. 31 éàv petvyte év 1Q Aóyo TO ép... yvo- 
cec0e rijv àAgeuay k.7.X., Luke ii. 19, 51, 25. viii. 15, Deut. xxvii. 26 
émuKaTdparos Tas dvbporos OS OUK onm €v Tact TOlS Aoyous TOU vopou 
TOUTOV TOUT aL abrovs, Philo M. 1. p. 180 76 ye daj/aq.évovs THS erloTpans 
Hu) émuietvat Ojtotóv. ea. TQ yevoaoGar citiwy, Diod. ii. 29 6dALyou Tapapev- 
ovow ev TQ padypate (be is contrasting the superficial study and the 
absence of fixed principles among the Greeks with the opposite among 
the Chaldeans). The parable, as Oecumenius remarks, is incomplete, 
omitting to give the case of one who makes full use BE the mirror, or 
rather blending the figure with the interpretation in the word zapakiyas., 

&xpoaris émUmspovis.] For the gen. of quality see below ii. 4 xpurai 
OaXoywrj.v zovgpàv, ii. 6 6 kóepos THs GdiKias (where see note), also 
Essay on Grammar, and Winer, p. 297. The oo other passage in which 
émA. occurs in all Greek literature is Sir. xi. 25 kdéxwous opas émAnopoviy 
out tpudys. According to Meineke’s correction of a scholium to 
Aristophanes (Zr. Com. ii. p. 223) the form was also used by Cratinus. 
The usual form is émA yopootvn. Other examples of such double forms 
will be found in Class. Rev. ii. 243. 

rountis ipyov.] This does not correspond exactly to the preceding 
phrase, as the genitive here is objective. A more exact opposite would 
have been z. diAepyias or ézuseAe(as. The present phrase suggests such 
an opposite as dkpoatys dwvys. It acquires however a qualitative force 
by dwelling upon and intensifying the meaning of the word zounrjs. 
We have above z. Aóyov v. 22 and below z. vópov iv. 11. 

obtos.] See above v. 23, 

pakdptos.] Cf. v. 12 above, and John xiii. 17 ei radra ofSare p.aKdpuot 
éote éàv woujre aitdé, Seneca Ep. lxxv. 7 non est beatus qui scit illa sed 


qua facit. 
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iv f Tovjce.] Only here in N.T. It occurs in Sir. xix. 18 éy záoy 
copia Toinots vomov, li. 19 éy zovjoe vópov 0ukpudocápmv. 

26. 8ok& Opnokds eivat.] Here we have another source of self-deception, 
not in hearing, but in saying and doing. Cf. Erasmus: Qui Judaismum 
sapiunt religionis laudem constitwunt in palliis ac phylacteriis, in delectu 
ciborum, in lotionibus, in prolixis precibus ceterisque ceremoniis. | Noket 
is used in N.T. either impersonally = (1) ‘seems’ as Acts xxv. 27 
aAoyov jou doxei, (2) ‘seems good’ as Luke i. 3 é0ofe kàpo(: or per- 
sonally (1) of others, Acts xvii. l8 £évov dampoviwy Ookei kamayyeAevs 
civat, (2) of a man's self, ‘think’ as here. In this last meaning 
the word is used absolutely (w) Matt. xxiv. 44 7 dpa od doxeire: or 
(b) with ór. Matt. vi. 7 8Sokotew dr cicaxovabjcovrar: or (c), as 
here, with infinitive relating to same subject, cf. John v. 39 8oketre év 
‘avtais Conv éxew, 1 Cor. iii. 18 & ris doxet codds civow db. viii. 2, 
x. 12, xiv. 37, Gal. vi. 3. In some cases (e.g. Gal. ii. 6, Phil. iii. 4) 
it is disputed whether ‘seem’ or ‘think’ is the right rendering. 
Here the question is decided by the following ázaróv kap8(av éavrov. 

Opnoxds.| dz. Aey. The word 6pyokeía occurs Acts xxvi. 5 xarà rijv 
dxpipeorarnv aiperw Ths Huerépas Opyokelas &noa Papicaios, Col. ii. 18 
Opyokeia tov dyyéAov, and the compound é6eXo0pqokeía (self-imposed 
worship) Col. ii. 23, where see Lightfoot: also in Wisd. xiv. 18 and 
27 7 rüv cidédwv Opyoxeia, in 4 Mace. v. 6 tH “Iovdatwy xpopwevos 
Opyckeia, ib. v. 12, and in Josephus! Ant. iv. 4. 4 rots Kar’ otkov Ovovow 
eboxías éveka. THs abTov GANG pi] Opnokecas, ib. v. 10. 1 yvvatkas Tas ext 
OpyoKkeia rapayivomevas, ib. ix. 13. 3 (of the priests) tva del TH Opyoketa 
Tapapevwon ‘that they may always remain in attendance on public 
worship, ib. xii. 5. 4 and xii. 6. 2. Philo carefully distinguishes the 
term from ejcéfleu, and dovrys (M. 1. 195) zezAávgrat THs pos etoéBeuxv 
6000, Üpraeíav àvri davsrytos Tyyospevos kai dpa TO dOekdáoTo didovs, and 
so Plut. V. Alex. 2 (where he gives the derivation from Opjoca, which 
seems to have suggested to Dr. Hilgenfeld his strange idea that 6pyo«ós 
is an Orphic word borrowed by St. James) Soxei 7d Opnoxevey Ovoj.o. Tats 
KaTaKopols yevérOar kai zepvépyois tepovpytas. Dr. Hatch sums up the 
result of his investigation (Le. p. 57) in the words ‘religion in its 

> external aspect, as worship or as one mode of worship contrasted with 
another, must be held to be its meaning in the N.T. as in contemporary 
writers. I subjoin some examples from later writers, Justin. M. Coh. 
ad Gent. $ 38 tiv tov vpoyóvov ÓOeocéBeuav Katadurovtes 0u0ao ka a. 
pac kávov Oa(uovos ézi Tiv TOv py Gedy etparnoav Opyokeiay, ib. 9, id. 
Monarch. 1 &vpezmrov €xew tiv els tov závrov yvóoTqv Ópqokeíav, ib. Gv 
ciddAwv Op. [in Coh. ad Gent. 10 it is identified with 6cocéfea, the 
prophets being spoken of as teachers first of one, then of the other], 
Clem. Rom. i. 45 'Avavías kal 'A£apías ka Miwoi] $z0ó TOv OpyoKevdvtwv 
THY peyaXozperi) kai evdokov Opnokeiay Tod tWicrov KateipxOnoay eis kápuvov 
Tvpós; pndapds roUro yévovro, Clem. Al. Strom. vi. p. 195 P &Ookev tov 
nAvov kal tiv cedyvnv Kal rà dorpa eis Opynoxetav. It is of frequent 
! The quotations from Josephus Anti. are borrowed from Hatch Bibl. Gr. p. 56: 


add from B.J. vii. 3, 3 mpocaryduevor rats Opnokelats ToAY TAHOos 'EAAvev, * bringing 
over to their rites a multitude of Greeks.' 
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occurrence in Clem. Hom. ; see the account there given (vii. 8) of the 
Opycxeia required by God. The verb 6pyoxeío occurs in Wisd. xi. 15 
with an object e6pyjoKevov adoya épmeróá, and xiv. 16 (in the passive) 
Tvpávvov émitayais eOpyoKeveto rà yAvTTa, Josephus B.J. ii. 9, 2 2v rap’ 
avtots Opnoxevopevov oafsBarov, so Euseb. 77.7. ii. 13 rorovs Ópgakeíew 
ezuxeipotvres, Clem. Al. Strom. vi. § 77, p. 778 P c0 de (keeping the < 
commandments) éorl OpyocKevew v0 Üctov dua Ts Ovros OuotocivQs Epywv 
T€ kal yvwoews, à passage much resembling the text, ib. iv. $ 160, p. 
636 P TH €Bdopuy 7) avarravots OpnoKeverar, *is observed.’ On the whole 
the words seem to answer to the Lat. colo, cultus. See Trench Synonyms 
of N.T. and Coleridge there cited. 

xaAwayoyav.| This seems to be the first use of the word. It occurs 
again below iii. 2 and in Herm. Mand. xii. 1 évdedupévos Tijv érivpiav 
Tijv ayabyv puojoes THY Tovypay érifvpíav kal xaAwaywyyoes aityv, Poly- 
carp ad Phil. v. 3 veórepot xakwaywyortvtes Eavtods ao TavTOs KaKov, also 
in Lucian Z'yrannicida 4 ras 190vàv peters yatwaywyetv, De Saltat. 10 : 
Plutarch uses xaAwóo (read here by B.) in the same sense (Jor. p. 967). 
We find áxáAwov eTópa in Aristoph. Ran. 862, Eur. Bacch. 385 and 
often in Philo, e.g. M. 2. p. 5, 75, 219, M. 1. p. 6 dyadiwrov oropa. 
Compare for metaphor Diog. L. v. 39 (of Theophrastus) 6arrov edn 
muotevew deiv Urro üxaA(ve 1] NOY àavvrákro, Psa. xxxii 9, xxxix. 1, 
cxli. 3. For thought see ver. 19, and below iii. 1—10. 

amatay kapSlav éavros.] We should rather have expected this to come 
in the apodosis : ‘if any one thinks himself religious and yet does not 
bridle his tongue, he deceives himself and his religion is vain. If 
included in the protasis it would have been more logically expressed 
by e tis doxet Ópijokos eivau, py OV, GAN àxarüv k.r.X. For the general 
pi) ov the writer substitutes that positive failing which he took to be the 
cause of this unreality. The phrase az. xapd. is equivalent to zapaAoyt- 
Copevoe Eavtovs above ver. 22, cf. Rom. xvi. 18 dua js ebXoyías e€arra- 
Toot Tas Kapdias Tov àkákov, Gal. vi. 9 ei yàp Ooket vis elvat TL, pndev àv, 
éavrüv d$pevazoard, 1 Cor. iii. 18 pydeis éavróv éfamaráre- «i tis Ooket 
codes eiva. ev bpiv pwpos yeveoOw k.T.X., Test. Nephth. p. 668 Fabr. px 
orovoalere v Aóyois kevots aTaTay Tas jvxàs BUOY, OTL TLWTaVTES ev kaÜapo- 
TyTL Kapdlas Suvycecbe 7d G€Anua ToU Ócov kparety, Hatch. p. 98. 

paratos.| Cf, Tí ofeAos below ii. 14. Here with two terminations, as 
in Tit. iii. 9, but with three in 1 Cor. xv. 17, 1 Pet. i. 18, see Winer, 
p. 80: for thought cf. Isa. i. 10-17, Isocr. ad Nicoe. p. 18 E 7yyov Gipa 
ToUro KaAALoTov eivau kai Geparretay peylotyny éàv as BéATLOTOV kai duKaLOTATOV 
c'avrOv Tapes: 

27. ka0apà kai dpiavros.| Often found together, as in Herm. Sim. v. 7 
Tijv cápka. dvAagoe k. kai àüjp., Philo 2 M. p. 249, Dion. Hal. A.R. viii. 
43,52 x. kal dp. éxew cup Pycetar THY Vvxi]v azo zavrós xXó^ov. Erasmus : 
Purus est apud Judaeos qui morticinum non contigerit, qui lotus sit 
vivo flumine...impurus est qui carnem suillam ederit. 

mapa TG Oeó koi Ilarpt.] The heavenly standard is appealed to here 


aS above ver. 20 dixaocvvnv Oeot, 1 Pet. ii. 20 ro?ro xdpis Tapa OQ, 
~ and below évwziov Oeoviv. 10. The phrase 6 Geós xai Haryp is used below 


ii. 9 according to some MSS., and by St. Paul 1 Cor. xv. 24, Eph. v. 
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20, also with zuàv added 1 Thess. i. 3, iii. 11, 13, Gal. i. 3, Phil. iv, 
20. @cds zatyp is found Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3, Eph. i. 2, &c., 6 Oeds 
zaryp Col. i. 3, iii. 17, where see Lightfoot, 1 Pet. i. 2 6 eds xai Iar7jp 
Tod Kvpéov ypov 'L X., Rom. xv. 16, 2 Cor. i. 3 &c. 

atrn éorly, émuokérrec Ban. | For the attraction of totro to airy see 
Madv. Gr. § 98 ‘a demonstrative pronoun to which a substantive is 
attached as predicate-noun by ciué &c. is apt to assume the gender and 
number of the substantive, Xen. Oecon. 8. 2 atrn vevía. éati cadys, 70 
deopevov twos py exew xpjoGa.’ For the explanatory infinitive in appo- 
sition to avr cf. Winer, p. 663 foll. The verb is used of visiting the 
sick in Matt. xxv. 36, 43, Sirac. vii. 35, and in classical Greek, as 
Xen. Cyr. v. 4. 10, viii. 3. 25. 

ópóavo)s Kal x/pas.] God is called the father of the fatherless and 
judge of the widow Psa. Ixviii. 5 ; there is a special curse on those who 
afflict the fatherless and widow Deut. xxvi. 19; the Pharisees are 
charged with devouring widows’ houses (Luke xx. 47) ; cf. Exod. xxii. 22, 
Job. xxxi. 16, 17, Sirac. iv. 10 yivov épdavois ws zaT))p kai àvri avdpos TH 
pntpi aitav. We find descriptions which recall many-of the features of 
this passage in Barnab. xx. 2 ynpa kai éppave od tpoc€xortes...dv pakpàv 
Kal TOppw TpavTys Kal vrojuovi].. 00K éAeQvres TTWXOV, EVXEpELS ev karaAaA(o. 

..Tovolwy TapaKAynToL, TevATWV avomor kpvraí [this is partly borrowed 
from Didaché v.] Polycarp Philipp. 6 describes the zpeoBvrepo as 
ETLOKETTOMEVOL zrávras àaÜeveis, ui) aweAOdVTES xojpas 7) 6ppavod 7) zrévyros... 
aTeXOpEvoL TAONS Spyns, TpoTwToArAnpias, Kpioews Gdikov; so in Clem. 
Hom. i. 8 Peter charges the presbyters, to act the part of parents to 
the orphans, of husbands to the widows, cf. Herm. Mand. 8. 10, 
where Harnack cites many illustrative passages, Ignat. ad. Pol. 4 xjpa 
py üjeXeia cav: peta TOV Kipiov av avrQv dpovtiatys éco. 

diomdov éavróv Tqpév.] For asyndeton see Essay on Grammar, cf. 
l Tim. vi. 14 r$pjca. tiv evroAjv domdov, l Pet. i. 19, 2 Pet. iii. 14, 
Herm. Vis. iii. 4. D domo kal kaÜapoi écovrou oi ékXeAeypévot eis Cwiy 
aicviov, Sim. v. 6. 7, Lact. Inst. v. 9 (Christianorum) omnis religio est 
sine scelere ac sine macula vivere, above ver. 21 pvzapíav, below iii. 6 
7 yA@ooa 1 eziXob)ca dAov 70 copa. For rgpév 1 Tim. v. 22 ceavróv 
ayvov type, 2 Cor. xi. 9 év avri àáflapi) é&avróv opáv érnpyoa. 

amd Tod kócgov.] See below iv. 4 with the comment, 2 Pet. ii. 20 
ádzodvyóvres TA piaopata ToD kómpov. For ázó Acts xx. 26 ka(após éyó 
azo ToU aipaos závrov, Matt. xxvii. 24 ágos azo, 2 Sam. iii. 28, Mark 
V. 94 toO dyuns ard THs u&oTvyós cov, Rom. vii. 3 éAev0épa. early àzó ToU - 
vópov. The classical writers use the simple genitive with xoÓapós 
and dO@os ; éAeí0epos is found with àzó in Xen. and Plato; Hermas 
Mand. xi. 4 has xevds ard rs àAXq0e(as. See Ryle, Psalms of Sol. p. 
Ixxxiii. 

IL 1.—à8e$o( pov] See n.on i. 2. There is special propriety in 
its use here, where he is urging them to brotherly kindness. 

y mpocwroAnpiiats.] Cf. Rom. ii. 11, Eph. vi. 9, Col. iii. 25, in all 
of which zpocwroAnpyia is denied of God, Polycarp ad Phil. 6 àzexó- 
pevou Taons Opyns, cpocozoXgpab(as. The v. zpocwroAnprreiy occurs 
below v. 9., the s. zpocwrodnprrns Acts x. 34 oix écrit tpoowroAnprrys 
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ó @eds, and the adv. àzpoowzoAypuzros 1 Pet. i. 17 also of God (of man 
Clem. Rom, i. 1). Barn. 4. 12 6 x(ptos àzpocwmoXwjuTOos Kpwet TOV 
«ócpov, Ps. Hippol p. 117 Lagarde xpurijs àmpocw-óAquzros. These, 
so far as I know are the only instances of the use of these compounds. 
The uncompounded AapBdvew zpóa«zov occurs in Luke xx. 21, Gal. ii. 
6, and in LXX., Lev. xix. 15 oi Jojpaj] zpóawrov TTwXOd ot0€ pi) Oavpaoys 
zpóawzov dvvacrod, Psa. Ixxxiii. 2 éws córe kpívere à0w(av Kal zpóawra 
ápaproAQv AapBdvere; Malachi i. 8, 9, ii. 9, Sirac. iv. 21 (of false 
shame) pi) AdBys zpóowzov Kata THs Woyns oov, ib. 27, xxxii. 12 f. kóptos 
«pvrjs €or, kal ot gor. ap! atrà 0ó£a Tpocdzov: ob Ajerar TPdTwToV ext 
TTWXOD...00 pr bmepíóg ixereíav dphavov, kai x)pav éàv éxxéy Aadtav, 2 
Kings iii. 14 zpécwrov 'locaóür AapBdvw, Didaché 4, 3, Can. Eccl. 20. 
In all these passages there is signified a bias of judgment owing to 
the position, rank, circumstances, popularity, and externals generally 
of the person judged. A just judge must not be influenced by 
personal prejudices, hopes or fears, but by the single desire to do 
justice. Other verbs used with zpócwzov in much the same sense are 
Oavpátew, Jude 16 Oavudlovres zpócwzov ddedcias xápw, 2 Chron. xix. 
7, Job xiii. 10, Prov. xviii. 5, Psalm. Sol. ii. 191 [used in good sense 
Gen. xix. 21 eavpacd! cov ró mpdcwrov, ‘I have accepted thee’ | ; 
ézvcywookew, Deut. i. 17 otk ézvyvóoy tpdcwrov ev kptoet, ib. xvi. 19 ; 
brootéANec Oar, Deut. i. l7 o) ju] (mooTe(Ag] 7 pócwrov àvÜpoxrov, Wisdom 
vi. 8; aideicOar, &c., Prov. xxiv. 23, 0s oix érawxvvOr mpóowrov évr(uov 
Job xxxiv. 19; aiperífew, 1 Sam. xxv. 35 yperica TO vpómwmóv cov 
(good sense); xpívev, Phocyl 10 py xpive vpócwmov. Equivalent 
phrases are fjJAézew or ópáv els tpdcwrov Mark xii. 14, 1 Sam. xvi. d 
dvÜporros Oyerat eis tpdcwrov, 6 0€ 0c0s OWerar cis kapü(av, 2 Cor. x. 7 TÀ 
kata mpocwrov [JAémere ; also xpívew kar dw John vii. 24, korà Tov 
dd€av xp. Isa. xi. 2, kata ijv a&pka John viii. 15. In its strict sense the 
Greek would mean to accept the outside surface for the inner reality, 
the mask for the person,? cf. Epict. Znch. 17 péuvyoo ote Vzokpwris € 
Spdparos otov ày Gedy 6 diddoKados...cov Totr’ &arw TO dobev broxpivacGat 
apocwrov kadas. The plural of the abstract refers to the many ways 
in which partiality may show itself, cf. below iv. 16 év àAa£ovíaus, 2 Pet. 
ii. 11 &v etoeBelas, Col. iii. 22 év dpOaApodovrciars, Jude 18 émByptar 
àcefjeàv, Winer, p. 220, and for the similiar use in Latin my note on 
Cic. N.D. ii. 98. 

üxere riy miorw,] ‘Do not have your faith in personal respects,’ ‘Do 
not you, who call yourselves believers in Christ, disgrace your faith by 
exhibitions of partiality. WH. with marg. in R.V. take éxere as 
indicative with a remark of interrogation, ‘ Do ye, in accepting persons, 


1 Aq. 7jpa. 

? Mr. Jennings on Psa. lxxxii. 2 says the Hebrew ‘ndsd pánim primarily in- 
volves the act of raising the face of another with the view of comforting him.’ If this 
is so, the meaning is entirely lost in the Greek translations and a much more striking 
idea substituted in its place ; see Lightfoot, Gai. ii. 6 “in the O. T. it is a neutral 
expression involving no subsidiary idea of partiality, and is much oftener found ina 
good than in a bad sense. When it becomes an independent Greek phrase, however, 
the bad sense attaches to it owing to the secondary meaning of mpóscwmov as 
‘a mask.’’ 
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hold the faith?’ &c: The interrogative rendering is also preferred by 
Stier, Schneckenburger, Kern, Gebser, Pott, and other commentators. 
I think it is simpler and more natural to take éyere as imperative, 
especially as it is the commencement of a new section of the epistle, 
and it is the manner of the writer to begin by putting each topic 
forward clearly and explicitly, usually in the shape of a precept, 
and afterwards to enforce and illustrate it in a variety of forms. 
It certainly cannot be said that, taken interrogatively, the sentence 
gives a clear, unmistakable meaning. At first sight it would 
seem to suggest that those addressed are not guilty of respect of 
persons. And the following yáp, which, if we take éyere as impera- 
tive, gives a warning against respect of persons, because it is 
shown by an example to involve worldly-mindedness and unrighteous 
judgment, is hard to explain if we take éyere as a question: (‘Can it 
be that you are guilty of partiality? or if you make distinctions in 
your religious meetings you are not whole-hearted, but led away by 
worldly considerations.’) The imperative also suits better the serious- 
ness of the writer and the opening words adeAgoi pov. For év express- 
ing the sphere of manifestation cf. above i. 21 év zpairgr, 1 Tim. i. 
18 iva oTpareóg év abrois Tijv Kadi oTpare(av. My éxere is a more 
personal way of putting ju] éoro 4 zícris, implying free-will and 
responsibility, cf. Mark ix. 50 éxere év éavrots dAas, Rom. x. 2 (fov 
@cod éxyovow GAN od karà éxiyvwow, below ii. 18 od zíeTw Exes Kayo 
€pya. exo. 

mlorw rot Kuplov jpàv.] For this objective genitive cf. Mark xi. 22 
éxere tiotw Oeo, Acts ili. 6 cz. rov Ovóparos, Rom. iii. 22 Ouatocvv; 
@cod dua zíaTeos 'lgco? Xpwrov, Gal. ii. 16, Apoc. xiv. 12. The same 
relation may be expressed by eis Acts xx. 21, ev Gal. iii. 26, zpós 
1 Thes. 1-8, éz(í Heb. vi. 1. 

Tís 8ó£ms.] This genitive has been variously interpreted as having an 
objective, a subjective, or a qualitative force, and been connected in 
turn by different commentators with every substantive in the sentence: 
with zpooroAnmliars (1) by Erasmus, Calvin, Heisen, Michaelis ; 
with ziorw (2) by the Peshitto, Grotius, Cornelius à Lapide, Hammond 
and Hofmann ; with the whole or a portion of the phrase tod Kvpíov 
...Xpictod (3) by the majority of commentators. 1. Erasmus trans- 
lates ‘Cum partium studio quo ex sua quisque opinione quemlibet 
aestimat ' ; Calvin, * Ne in acceptionibus personarum fidem habeatis...ea 
opinione, which he explains ‘Nam dum opum vel honorwm opinio 
nostros oculos perstringit, veritas supprimitur. | Both interpretations 
would make d0€ys a subjective genitive, denoting the cause or source of 
mpoowroAnpwia. Michaelis, on the other hand, gives it an objective 
force, translating ‘Admiratio hominum secundum  extermwm | splendo- 
vem’ ; and much in the same way, Heisen. It is now generally recog- 
nised that the order of the words renders this explanation of the 
construction impossible. 2. The Peshitto, followed by Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Hofmann, &c., translates ‘faith of (in) the glory of Christ’ 
(objective genitive). Huther, ‘ Christ-given faith in the glory to be 
revealed’ ; Gataker, followed by Hottoman, ‘the glorious faith in 
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Christ’ (qualitative genitive). Though the interval between the two 
words ziotw and 0625s in my opinion entirely precludes any qualitative 
connexion, it is perhaps not so decisive against Grotius! interpretation. 
To a certain extent we may find a parallel in i. 2: ró 9ok(juov pv rhs 
vía eos, ‘the proof of your faith,’ is not unlike zv riot... Inood Xpu- 
To) THs dogs ‘the faith in Christ’s glory’; but of course the harshness 
becomes greater with every additional word which separates them, and 
with the greater importance of those words. 3. It remains to consider 
the interpretations which make 75s 9625s depend upon the whole, or a 
part, of the phrase preceding. These may be classified as follows 
(a) d0€ns depending on Xpiorod only ; (b) depending on 'Igyco? Xpiorod 
(c) on 7o? Kupéov zj4àv ; (d) on ro? Kvpíov understood ; (e) on the whole 
phrase +. K. 3. I. X. (a) ‘The Messiah of glory’: so Laurentius, Schul- 
thess, Lange, Bouman. The objection to this is, that it is impossible 
thus to separate 'Tyco? Xpiorod, and that in any case it would require 
the article before Xpicrod. (b) So Ewald: * Den Glauben unsers Herrn, 
Jesus Christus der Herrlichkeit.’ This seems to make an arbitrary 
division of the words, and is also liable to the same objections as (e). 
Moreover, do we ever find a proper name used with the genitive of 
quality? (c) ‘Our Lord of glory, Jesus Christ. So Schneckenburger 
De Wette, Wiesinger. If this were the writer’s meaning, why did he 
not place the words 72s ddéys after ?4àv1 (d) ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ 
(the Lord) of glory. So Baumgarten, Semler and others; but it is 
without parallel, and is not supported by any of the latter commen- 
tators. (e) ‘Of our glorious Lord Jesus Christ. So Kern, Alford, 
Beyschlag, Erdmann, Schegg, and the great majority of modern com- 
mentators. We may allow that St, James makes frequent use of the 
genitive of quality, as in i. 25 dxpoarijs émiAnoporis, ii. 4 kpvra 0A oyuw- 
pv zovnpav, &c. : but it is very improbable that such a genitive would 
be appended to a phrase which is already complete in itself ; and we 
may safely say that no one would have thought of such a construction 
for this passage if the other suggested interpretations had not involved 
equal or even greater harshness. 

There is however a perfectly natural and easy construction sug- 
gested by Bengel, which has been set aside by later commentators 
on what seem to me very inadequate grounds. His note is, ‘ris 
dogys ; est appositio, ut ipse Christus dicatur 7 d0€a...Christus gloria ; 
hinc fideles gloriosi. | Hanc fideliwm gloriam. nullus mundi honos 
aequat, nemo personarum acceptor agnoscit.! The objection made 
to it is that the abstract term dédéa, by itself, is too indefinite 
to bear this weight of meaning. But other abstractions are used 
of Christ. He calls himself the Truth, the Life; He is called the 
Word, why not the Glory? If we had before us such a sentence as pi 
EXETE EV üjpoo vy THV zíoTw ToU Kupiov yudv “Incod Xpurrot, tod Aóyov, 
we should have no scruple in translating it ‘Do not hold in folly the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Word,’ any more than we 
have in translating 1 Tim. i. 1 kar’ émitayyv Kupiov Xpictod “Incod rhs 

! W. H. in their marginal reading imply this construction by placing a comma 
after Xpiorov. Cf. Ign. Eph. 3 *Incots Xpiotds 7d adidxpirov buav Civ. 
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é\ridos ?jjuGv, * According to the command of Christ Jesus, who is our 
hope. Why should we object to the similar translation here, ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the glory’? The only question 
is whether the abstract dofa is thus used of a person.  Bengel cites 
Luke ii. 31 70 cwrypiov 6 1jro(uacas...0ócav Aao9 cov 'IopayA, Eph. i. 17 
5 @cds rod Kvpíov ?p.v 'Igco? Xpiwrov, 6 Iaryp rhs 00£gys, 1 Pet. iv. 14 
ei óveiü(£ea e év dvopmate Xpiorot, pakdpiot, or. TO THS 0089s Kal TO ToU Ocod 
IIvedua ef tas dvarravera (where he takes d0&ys as an appellation of 
Christ). Perhaps more striking parallels are 2 Pet. i. 17 dwvijs évex0et- 
ons Toacbe bird THs peyadorperods ddéys (‘The words seem a periphrasis 
for God Himself,’ Alf.), Col. i. 27 ré. 7d rAotros THs ddEys Tod pvaTtypiov 
TOUTOv, 6 éotw Xpiotos év Huty, 7) eAmis THS 0029s, Rom. ix. 4, where it 
stands for the Shekinah (cf. 1 Sam. iv. 22, Psa. Ixxviii. 61, 2b. cvi. 20, 
Isa. iv. 5), John xvii. 22 eyo tiv 9ó£av jy dédwxds por 00oka. abrots, ib. 
i. 14 é0cacáp.eÜa. tiv Oófav àvro), ddgav ws povoyevots mapa llarpós (of 
which Westcott says (p. xlvii.) * Christ the Light of the world is seen 
by the believer to be the manifested Glory of God"), Heb. i. 3 dravyacpa 
80£gs, cf. Justin Zryph. 61 6 Ocds yeyévvgke 0vvapív twa e& éavroO Xoyuciyv, 
ris Kal do€a Kupíov kadetrar, zoré O& iis, tote 06 copia. Similarly 
peyadwovvy is used Heb. i. 3, and vagus Matt. xxvi. 64, cf. Clem. 
Rom. i. 16 70 oxijzrpov ths peyadwotvys Tod Oeo), 6 Kvpios 740v XpiTós 
Ingots. We may suppose that the reason why the word 936éa stands 
here alone, without Z4óv or ro? llarpós, is in order that it may be 
understood in its fullest and widest sense of Him who alone comprises 
all glory in Himself. This interpretation is confirmed by the rhythm 
which makes a natural pause before 75s d0€ns. 

Since the above note was written I find that Mr. Bassett in his 
commentary takes 72s dogys, as I have done, in apposition to 
tov Kvpiov. In an appendix on this verse, to show that the name 
Shekinah was used by the Jews of God or of the Messiah, he 
cites Psa. Ixxxv. 9 éyyis tav $ofjovuévov aitov 70 cwTHpLov abro), ro) 
Katackynvaca. ddgav ev TH yy "póv, on which Jennings notes ‘the 
glory is certainly as in Psa. lxiii 2, Zech. vi. 12, 13, that of the 
Divine Presence which now again dawns on the restored people...St. 
John’s description of the Advent of Christ offers an approximate 
parallel...4the Word was made flesh and dwelt (éoxyjvwoe) among 
us and we beheld his glory...full of grace and truth”: so here ver. 10 
tells of a concurrence of Divine goodness and truth.’ Bassett refers 
also to Hagg. ii. 7, 9, Zech. ii. 5 ‘1, saith the Lord, will be [the] glory 
in the midst of her,’ 7b. v. 8, 10, and to the book Sohar,! where the 
Son of God is spoken of as the Shekinah. "Thus 66a would appear to 
be equivalent to Emmanuel, cf. Apoc. xxi. 3 7) oxqv;) (=Shekinah) vo? 
@cod peta Tov àvÜpozov, Lev. xxvi. 11, 12 Ojo thy oKyvyy pov év bpiv 
KOl.. .€uTEplLTAaTHTW ev Duly, kai Exomat ouv Weds Kal tpets éceaOe por Aas, 
and Pirke Aboth iii. 3 ‘two that sit together and are occupied in 
words of Thorah have the Shekinah among them,’ where Taylor com- 


1 * Commenting on Psa. ii. Simeon ben Jochai speaks of **the Lord of the serving 
angels, the son of the Highest, yea, the Shekinah,” and again, ‘‘God said Faithful 
Shepherd! verily thou art my Son, yea, the Shekinah."' Bassett, p. 101. 
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pares Matt. xviii. 20 ‘there am Z, in the midst of them.’! [Spitta 
thinks the difficulty of construction betrays the interpolation of pov 
'LX. by the Christian editor (see above Jntrod. ch. vii.) and cites the 
following exx. of the use of 6 Kvpuos tips d6€ys for Jehovah from Enoch : 
xxii. 14 yniddyynoa v. Kptov tis 90$gs, Xxv. 9 6 péyas Kpios rhs OóÉqs, 
6 [JaciXeUs Tod aldvos, also xxv. 7, xxvii. 3, 5.] 

2, ds cuvaywyiv ópàv.] Hither ‘to a meeting of yours, or ‘into your 
synagogue,' the article being omitted according to Hellenistie use, as 
in v. 20 éx rAdvys avrov. The word is used of a distinctively Christian 
assembly by Hermas J/and. xi. 9 (when a man having the Spirit of 
God comes) eis avvayoyijv àvüpàv Owatov...kal évrevéts yevntat pos TOV 
Ocdv Tis cvvaywyis TOV àvópGv ékeivov (there the power of the Spirit is 
manifested). In the note Harnack says that the word is used in the 
earlier Greek only in active sense of ‘bringing together, but by 
Jewish writers of the apostolic age (1) of the religious community, (2) 
of the religious assembly, (3) of the place of assembly. It alternates 
with éxkAsoa in the LX X., but the latter soon became the predominant 
and distinctive term among the Christians, cvvaywyy being contrasted 
with it, as denoting an assembly of Jews or heretics, cf. Apoc. ii. 9, 
iii. 9 cvvaywyy ToU Xaravü, and many passages cited by Harnack from 
Tertullian, Irenaeus, Clem. Al, Apost. Constitt. It seems however 
that the Christians of Judaea retained the wider use, after it had been 
abandoned elsewhere, as Epiphanius xxx. 18 says of the Ebionites 
cwayeyiv obrou koXotci civ éavrüv éxkXgsíav Kal obxi éxxAyolav 
(Lightfoot Philipp. p. 190). It is also found loosely used by other 
Christian writers in the sense of ‘gathering’ (émwvvayoyy Heb. x. 
25), as Ignat. Polyc. iv. 2 zvkvórepov avvoyoyyai ywéobwoar (= Didaché 
xvi. 2 ruxvds cvvaxOyoecbe), Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 14 dédwxev 6 Geós 
TO kOcj.o...Tüs cuvayeyüs, eyouevas be exxAyolas dyías, Clem. Al. 
Strom. vi. 4, p. 756 ddAjbea obpavóOev dveÜev ézi THY cvvayovynv Ti)s 
exxAyotas aduypevn, Const. Apostol iii. 6, ob yàp émi TO Kowov Tis 
c'wayoyíjs àvázavjua. év TH kvpiakyj koravrügtw. Some have supposed that 
cuvaywyn should be taken in its ordinary sense of a Jewish synagogue, 
the epistle having been written at a time when the separation of 
Christians from Jews was not completely effected. Compare Westcott 
Heb.p. xxxviii. ‘For a time the fellowship of the church and synagogue 
was allowed on both sides. Little by little the growth of the Gentile 
element in the church excited the active hostility of the Jews against 
the whole body of Christians, as it troubled the Jewish converts them- 
selves. This hostility could not fail to be intensified in Palestine by 
the spread of aggressive nationalism there shortly before the outbreak 
of the Jewish war. ... When as yet the national unbelief of the Jews 
was undeclared it was not possible to foresee that the coming of Christ 
would bring the overthrow of the old order. The approaching catas- 
trophe was not realized in the earlier apostolic writings. In the 


1 Delitzsch, in his story on Jerusalem in the time of the Herods, says with 
reference to this verse of Aboth, ‘they had often felt in past days that the Shekinah 
was in their midst, but now this gracious Presence assumed bodily form in the 
person of Jesus, as the Messiah of Israel’—(shortened from English tr. p. 121). 
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epistle to the Hebrews it is shown to be imminent. So we read in 
Acts vi. 19 of Christians belonging to the synagogue of the Libertines ; 
in Acts xv. 21 it seems to be implied that the Jewish Christians 
still heard Moses read in the synagogue every sabbath-day ; ib. ix. 4 
Saul takes letters to the synagogues in Damaseus bidding them 
to purge themselves of Christian members, cf. xxii 19 éyO nny 
dvdrakilwv kal dépwv Kata Tas cvvayeryüs Tos zio TeVovras ert oe.  After- 
wards in his missionary journeys St. Paul regularly begins by preaching 
in the synagogues (Acts xiii. 14, 43 ; xiv. 1 ; xvii. 1, 2, 10, 17 ; xviii. 4, 
26; xix. 8); in Corinth we hear of his leaving the synagogue in con- 
sequence of the violent opposition of the Jews and making use of 
an adjoining house (Acts xviii 7); at Ephesus he preached in the 
synagogue for three months before he withdrew to the school of 
Tyrannus (7b. xix. 9). In our text it is plain that the writer supposes 
the meeting-place mentioned to be open to non-Christians: strangers 
might enter it either from curiosity, or from sympathy, or from 
malice to spy out what was going on. St. Paul refers to such visits 
from strangers in 1 Cor. xiv. 23. But as it is called cvvaywyiv $ j à v, 
it is evidently assumed that it was mainly under Christian direction. 
The precise cireumstances would of course vary from town to town. 

xpvcoBakróAtos.] dz. Aey. Lucian (Zim. 20) uses xpvaóxeip in the same 
sense, and Epict. Diss. i. 22 speaks of yépov xpvoods OakrvA(ovs €xov 
zoAXovs, so Seneca V.Q. vii. 31 omni articulo gemma exponitur, Plin. 
N.H. xxxiii. ch. 6, Juv. i. 28: that the wearing of rings was customary 
among the Jews appears from Luke xv. 22. Clem. Al. Paed. iii. p. 
288 says that a man should only wear a ring on the little finger, and 
that it should bear some religious emblem, dove, or fish, or anchor. 
In Const. Apost. i. 3 Christians are warned against fine clothing and 
wearing of rings (ude xpvosjAarov aevüóvgv rois QakriXois aov ceps), 
for these are all marks of wantonness. For àv$p see above i. 8 n. 

iy éc0r. Aapempg.]  év is classical in this use, like 4» in Latin. The 
same epithet is used (Luke xxiii. 11) of the robe in which Herod clothed 
Jesus [should this be identified with the zopdóvpotrv tjutriov put on him 
by the soldiers John xix. 2 1], and of the angel (Acts x. 30), cf. Posidonius 
ap. Athen. v. p. 212 d. of the upstart Athenio, who é£je yAapvda 
Aajzpüv Exovpwv kai zepikeQuevos SaxtVALov xpvatov, Philo M. 2. p. 56 
(of Joseph) àvrl purdons Aaprpav éoOjta àvrióvres, Artemid. ii. 3 fin. 
del O€ dpewov xaÜapà kai Aaprpa ipatia éxew kal zezAÀvjiévoa kaAQs 1) 
pvzapü Kal dzÀvra. There does not seem any reason to confine the 
meaning to white colour as Thomas Magister and Casaubon on 
Theophr. Char. 21. According to Wolf, the latter allows (in his 
Eaercitt. c. Bar. xvi. 79, p. 532) that it may refer to any brilliant 
colour, and so Salmas. on Tertull. Pall. p. 182. In Euseb. Z.Z. ii. 10 
a robe called Aajzpà xai BaciXAwucj is afterwards described as orody éé 
apyvpov zezewjuévy. Here the contrast with pvzapa ‘soiled,’ ‘shabby,’ 
(see above i. 21 n.) would perhaps be most marked in the case of white, 
which was also the usual colour worn by the Jews. Similar expressions 
are ikarug uos evdofos Luke vii. 25, or zoAvreXyjs 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

cioéXOn 8: ka(.] ‘And there come in also on the other hand. For 
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omission of the correlative uév cf. above i. 13 reipaler dé, below v. 10 
mraígy 0é,iv. 6 romewois dé, Matt. xxiii. 24, 25, Buttm. p. 312 foll. 
For the repetition of the verb see Essay on Grammar. For con- 
struction see below ver. 15 foll. éàv yupvol trapxwow...eimy dé mts...p3) 
dére 6€. We must suppose that in each case the man is unknown, and 
that each has his place assigned to him only on the ground of his 
appearance. 

3. émPrabyre.| * Look with favour,’ as in Luke i. 48, ix. 38, 1 Kings 
vii. 28, Psa. xxiv. 16. This meaning is not found in Classical 
writers. 

$opo)vra.] So Matt. xi. 8 oi rà padaxa dopobvres, and in classical 
writers. 

kdGov 8 kards.| The form xafov for xá0goo occurs in Psa. ex. 1 
KáüDov ek deEav pov (five times quoted in N.T.) and in Sir. ix. 9 pera 
vmávOpov yvvawOs pi) KáÜov. It is attributed by the grammarians to 
Aristophanes and Menander, but it is not found in rens extant remains. 
The corresponding indicative od «kay is found Acts xxiii. 3, see Winer 
p. 98. For kaAGs — laute, pulchre, i.e. ‘in a good seat,’ Field compares 
A lciph. Ep. iii. 20 dye pe is NaBov eis T0 Ücarrpov Kabicas ev Kado, Aelian 
V.H. ii. 13 éy kaAQ 709 Ücarpov ka8ijo Oat, see too Arist. Eq. TPb Kabigov 
padakas, Epict. Diss. i. 25, 27 was otv Gewpjow Kadas év TO dpOedtpo ; 
Theile quotes ‘Ptolemy xadés éxátte a bust of Homer,’ for which he 
gives the erroneous reference Socr. xiii, 22. On the disti s in 


the s ie synagogue see D. of D. s.v. and Matt. xxiii. 6; and, as_ to the 


duties of the deacons i in finding seats for strangers in the congregation, 
A post. Const. ii. 58 (where there may perhaps be an allusion to this 
passage in the words ei dé TTOXOS 7 oer 7) &évos éméAÓoL . . . kai TrÓTOS 
ovxX Vmpxet, kai roUrots TOTOV 7oujoe. EE CANS THS Kapdlas 6 Otkovos iva ui) 
Tpos avOpwrov yevynTat 7) TpoTWTOANWis, àÀXà. zrpós Oedv 7) daKkovia eüápea ros 
K.T.A.), Plat. Mor. 58 C. 

kal TG Trox@ e'rqr.] We should rather have expected óé instead 
of kac to point the contrast to the case of the rich man; but the 
writer regards each action by itself, irrespective of the contrast, as 
constituting an instance of rpocwroAnpwia. 

imd Tb (momóBwy.] ie. ‘on the floor close to my footstool,’ cf. Exod. 
xix. 17 rapéornoay vzó 76 opos, and such phrases as $zó retyos, and see 
Luke x. 39 rapaxaficaca vapà tos zó0as Tod Kvpíov, ib. viii. 35 and 
Acts xxii. 3. The addition of ràv zodév in A and other MSS. is 
borrowed from Ps. ex. 1, which is quoted repeatedly in the N.T. 

4. ob 8ukp(Onre ev éavrois.]. ‘Are you not divided in yourselves,’ i.e. 
guilty of dujvxia, as in i. 81 You have not a single eye, but you are in- 
fluenced by worldly considerations: you look to the world and not to 
Christ only. For duex. see on i. 6, and àài&kpvros, iii. 17. For év éavrots 
instead of év iópiv abrois see 1. 22 n. and cf. Mark xi. 23 Opp ev rH 
Kapodia avtov. For construction éàv eizyre...ov SvexpiOyre, aor. instead of 
future or present, cf. 1 Cor. vii. 28 éàv yauynons ovx juapres, John xv. 6 
€üv py Tis pevy €v épol (Aw ew kai e&npavby, Dem. P.L. p. 411 «àv 
&vaykagÜy «ov cvvrvxetv. arerndynoey eb0éos. I think the aorist in such 
passages commonly expresses the immediateness of the consequence ‘if 
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ye speak thus, ye are thereby shown to be,’ cf. n. on i. 24 on a similar 
use of the perfect. In 1 Cor. vii. 28 it seems to show a wish on the 
part of the apostle to repudiate at once any idea of blaming a man for 
marrying ; ‘if you should marry, I don't mean to say it was wrong in 
you to get married, see Winer p. 366 and Devarius ii. 451, there 
referred to; Goodwin $ 155. Others take it as the gnomic aorist 
expressing a general fact, on which see i. 11, 24. 

Kpvral Stadoyiopav Trovnpay. | * Wrong-considering judges,’ gen. of 
quality like éxpoari)s éziapovijs above i. 25, 6 kdcpos Tis dduxias below 
ili. 6, kptow Br\acdnpias Jude 9. Peile compares Soph. Aj. 888 paxpav 
dXatav vóvov. Any one who speaks against his neighbour becomes a 
kpurjs, as we read below iv. 11. The reference here is to the worldly 
considerations of exped:ency which made them pay court to the rich 
and slight the poor. The phrase occurs also in Matt. xv. 19 & ris 
Kapdlas épxovrat QuXoywr ol zovipoG an example of such ótAoywpot is 
given Luke v. 21, 22, Rom. i. 21, see Hatch p. 8. 

D. &xoócore] One of the rousing words employed by St. James, like 
pij z-AavácÜe i. 16, aye viv iv. 13. It is not used in the other epistles. 
In the Gospels and Apocalypse we find the still more urgent 6 &yov os 
dxovodtw. The simple adeAdoi of verse i. is here repeated in a more 
affectionate form, as i. 16, 19 repeat i. 2. 

éehéEaro.] Used (in middle voice only) of the choosing of Israel 
Deut. xiv. 1, 2, and of the *elect' Eph. i. 4; St. Paul speaks in much 
the same way l Cor. i. 27 rà pupa ToU kómpov éfeAéfaro 6 Ocds k.r.À., 
and our Lord, Luke xviii. 25, Matt. xi. 5, 25. 

Tois Trwxods TH kócpe.] ‘Poor to the world’ i.e. in the world’s 
judgment, ‘outwardly poor, see below iv. 4 and Luke xii. 21 $6 
OncavpiLov éavrà Kat pi) eis Ocóv tAovTGv. For a similar antithesis of 
the outwardly poor and inwardly rich cf. above i. 9 6 czazewós év 76 
wwe, 1 Tim. vi. 17, 18 rots zAovo(ots ev 79 viv aidve )( zAovaíows ev Zpyous 
xaAois.! So of the two kinds of wisdom below iii. 15 and 1 Cor. iii. 19 
3j Tobia ToU kóopov Pwpia Tapa và Ocw écrív. For dative cf. Acts vii. 90 
doreios TO Ocd, 2 Cor. x. 4 dvvata và OeQ, 1 Cor. ix. 2 GAAos ob« eli 
amooto\os, Winer, p. 265. On arwxds see Hatch p. 73. It is the 
regular word for ‘ poor’ in N.T. 

at\ouc-lous év mice. | Oblique predicate, after éc£eAé£aro. This verb is 
sometimes used absolutely, as in Mark xiii. 20, 1 Cor. i. 27 ; sometimes 
with infinitive as in Acts i, 25 dváOefov Ov é£eXéfo...Aa[Betv àv 
TóTOv THS Siakovias tavTns, Eph. i. 4 éfeAééaro quads ev adra...civar Jas 
&y(ovs, where cvau. jas might be omitted, giving rise to the con- 
struction in the text, cf. Rom. viii. 29 obs vpoéyvo koi 7poópuaev 
cuppoppovs THs eikóvos, Phil. iii. 21 Os peracynpatice 70 copa TÍjs 
TaTeUwógeos TOv TUppopphov TO cópnart. THS 9069s a)rob, 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(kávocv as SiaKkdvous kauvijs OvabyKns, Acts v. 31 rotrov 6 @eds cTwTnpa 
twwoe, Rom. iii. 25 ov zpodbero iAaorqgpiov, 1 John iv. 14 &zéceraAkev 
Tov vióv GwTnpa TOU kócpcv, also in classical Greek as Plato Meno 94 
rovrovs iz7éas edidager oddevos Xetpous "APyvatwy, especially with verbs of 
choosing and with the socalled ‘factitive verbs’ generally. Some 

1 [Compare Herm. Sim. ii.—C. T.] 
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take éy here with an instrumental sense, but this seems unnecessary. 
We find év, expressing the sphere, used with zAovovos and the cognate 
verbs in 1 Cor. i. D év wavti Adyw erAovticOyre, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 1 Tim. 
vi. 18 «Aovretv év épyows, so Eph. ii. 4 G€ós zAovouos dv év éÀée, Wetst. 
cites the rabbinical phrase ‘rich in the law' —learned. The antithesis 
is not logically exact (cf. above i. 17 záca, and 25 zounrtijs épyov) : either 
the latter member should have been ‘ rich towards God,’ or the former 
* poor in worldly wealth’ as opposed to those who are rich in the inner 
treasure of faith. Cf. Philo M 2. p. 425 ois uv yàp àXAgwós zAobros ev 
o0pavà KaTaKeiTat Ova codías kal óciórQros aoKyOels, TOVTOLS Kat 6 TOV 
xp"prov THS "yrs Tepiovoraler, Test. Gad. 7 6 yàp zévgs kai adOovos émi 
vüci Kupiw ebxapugrGOv aitos wapa maou zAovreéi, Plato Phaedr. p. 279 
movorov vouítouu tov copov, Philo M. 2. p. 5 6 pH tuddAds GAN’ ó£o 
BXézov wodtros 7) THY GpeTav éoTi TEeptovcia. 

kAnpovdpous tis Bacthelas.] Matt. v. 3 paxdpioe oi mrwxol TO zvevjamt 
ott abtav cot 1) Bacireia TYv. oipavdy (7d «venari is omitted in Luke 
xvi. 20), Matt. xxv. 35 detre of ebAoyyjévov 700 Tatpds prov KAnpovopjcare 
Tijv yropacpevnv vpiv DagiXe(av ard KataBodns Koopov, 1 Pet. i. 4 eis 
kAxpovopéav apGaprov kai àjtavrov, Justin. M. Diogn. 10 ots tiv év oópavo 
BacuXe(ay éxwyye(Xaro kal doce: rots &yaz:j0aciv abróv, borrowed, as the 
final words show, from this passage. See Westcott’s excellent note on 
Heb. vi. 12, pp. 167ff., where after tracing the use of the word 
xAnpovopos in the O.T. he says that in ‘the N.T. the word is commonly 
used in connexion with the blessing (1 Pet. ili. 9) which belongs to 
divine sonship, the spiritual correlative to the promise to Abraham 
Mion wiv. hol; vine Ui; Gal. nr. 18) 29 ; 1v. 3 7s Heb? vr. 12507: 
xi. 8). The son of God, as son, enjoys that which answers to his new 
birth (cf. Matt. v. 5; Eph. i. 14, 18; Col. iii. 24). This is described as 
“eternal life” (Matt. xix. 29 ; Tit. iii. 17; comp. Mark x. 17; Luke x. 25, 
xviii. 18), or **the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. vi. 9f. ; xv. 50; Gal. v. 21; 
comp. Matt. xxv. 34; Eph. v. 5), or * salvation" (Heb. i. 14), an 
* inheritance incorruptible,” ‘the eternal inheritance” (Heb. ix. 15). 
-Also p. 483, *the heirship of man to the Divine blessing answering 
to his nature is founded on God's purpose in creation, on the gift of 
His image with the power of attaining to His likeness.' 

As érqyye(Xorro rois áyamácw aitov.| See above i. 12, where the same 
words are used of the crown. For attraction cf. 1 John iii. 24 éx tod 
mvevpatos oU édwxev, Winer p. 203. In the Psalms ‘the poor’ is almost 
equivalent to ‘the godly’; with the same feeling the Jewish Christians 
took the name * Ebionites.’ 

In this and the following verses their rpocwzoAnpiia is condemned 
(1) as impiety, contravening the purpose of God, who has selected 
the poor as special objects of His love ; (2) as injustice and want of 
common sense, since it was the rich who oppressed them. 

6. ipácare] In the case supposed you slighted him by putting him 
into an inferior position, cf. Prov. xiv. 21 6 dtysdlwv zévgras ápaprávet, 
€Acüv 8€ wrwxots pakapwrós, 4b. xxii. 22, Sir x. 22 ob Sikavoy áruuácat 
TTwWXOV TvvETOV Kal o) kaÜ»jke. Oogacat avdpa ápaproAóv, the word is also 
used Luke xx. 11, Acts v. 41. For a similar instance of unfair dis- 
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tinctions among Christians see 1 Cor. xi. 22, St. Peter in his Ist epistle 
ii. 17 lays down the rule závras tysynoare. 

ol TAOVOLOL kavraGvvac-Tevovo'ty pv. | In the supposed case the sole 
ground of preference between the two strangers was that the one 
seemed rich, the other poor; but you have certainly no reason for 
favouring the rich as a class. The verb only occurs elsewhere in Acts 
x, 38 xaradvvacrevopevorvs m0 Tod diafdAov, in N.T. but we find the 
similar forms xataxvpeve and karefovoui(ew Matt. xx. 25. It is not 
uncommon in LXX. with ace., cf. Micah ii. 2 otxovs xaredvvacrevor, 
Amos viii. 4, Wisd. ii, 10 xaradvvactevowper révyta Oikatov k.T.À., 0b. xv. 
14. It is used with a gen. in Diod. 13. 72, and in Aristeas (cited by 
Spitta) xl. 4 unde rH zepi éavrovs io xVt cezoióras érépov karaDvvaa eve, 
also in Herm. Mand. xii. 5 karaó. tév OovAov T. Ocot. For warnings 
against wealth cf. below v. 1 foll, ] Tim. vi. 9, 10, Matt. xiii. 22, xix. 
29 Toll Sir. x1: 9, Va: 

aiTol ovo ipds eis kperqpta;|  * With their own hands drag you to 
the tribunals.’ The pronoun a?rós is used in the nominative, not only 
with the meaning ‘self’ when attached to a subject, as in classical 
Greek, but also when itself standing for the subject, with a less amount 
of emphasis, which we might render *he for his part' or *it was he 
who,’ as in the next clause ; it is disputed whether it does not in some 
cases lose its emphatic force altogether, as in Luke xix. 2 «ai iov àvijp 
ovopatt Kadovpevos Zakxatos, kai abtos jv üpxvreAovgs Kal avrós sAovgtos, 
where it seems pleonastic, so xxiv. 31 aóróv 0€ dinvolxOnoav oi 6bbadpoi 
Kal éméyvocav a)rÓv: kai avrOs übavros éyévero amr avtov, see Winer, p. 
186 foll.; A. Buttmann, p. 93 foll. I have not noticed the fem. and 
neut. used in this laxer signification. St. Paul condemns Christians for 
going to law with one another (1 Cor. vi. where see Wetst.): here St. 
James is speaking of the persecution of Christians by Jews, especially by 
the rich Sadducees, cf. Acts iv. 1, xiii. 50. Paul and Silas were dragged 
before the judgment-seat (called xpitjptov 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4, Exod. xxi. 
6, Dan. vii. 9, Polyb. ix. 33; the classical word is dicacripiov) at 
Philippi, émAaBopevor e(Akvaav eis THY áyopàv ézi rovs dpxovras (Acts xvi. 
19); and of Saul before his conversion we read ovpwv avdpas kal yuvai- 
Kas vapeü(óov eis dvAakyv. Our Lord foretold that his disciples would 
be cited before the law courts both of Jews and Gentiles (Matt. x. 7, 
18), be expelled from the synagogues and put to death (John xvi. 2). 

7. o)k aitol BAacgynpotow Td kaddv dvopa. | ul avt amb they who 
blaspheme the noble name?’ BAde$y9uos and its cognates are used 
generally of slander and evil-speaking, as in 2 Pet. ii. 11, Tit. iii. 2, 
Col. iii. 8: in the N.T. they have also the special meaning of impiety 
towards God and Christ (= A€yer dvdbeua "Igootv) : so St. Paul (Acts 
xxvi. ll) xarà zácas tas cvvaywyas zoAXdkws TYLMpdv avrovs Tváyka£ov 
Pracpypev, and 1 Tim. i 13 70 zpórepov ovra pe DAáodwmpov kai Ouok- 
vqv kal tBpiorny. Cf. Justin. M. 7Zrypho § 117 (Xpwrot) óvoga. BeBy- 
Awbjva kata zücav Tijv yv kai Pacdypetc Oar oi ápxvepets TOD Aaod jv 
kai 00i kaXot eipyácavro, ib. § 16 with Otto's note. We first read of 
the sin of blasphemy and its punishment in Lev. xxiv. 10—16. 

If this is understood of wealthy members of the Church, we 
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must explain it, either by supposing that the rich were more readily 
induced to apostatize and blaspheme Christ (cf. Acts xxvi 11, Plin. 
Ep. x. 9T. 5, Polye. Mart. 9) than the, poor, which may be illustrated 
from Herm. Sim. viii. 6. 4 obro( ciow oi àzooTárat kai zpoOórat THs EKKAN- 
días kai BrYacdnuynoartes ev Tals dpaptias avrOv Tov Kvpwov (called fA&o- 
dypor eis Tov Kopiov 7b, ix. 19. 1) ere 8€ kal émawo xvvOévres 70 óvopa. Kvptov 
70 emukAnber ex aitovs, where see Harnack's note; or, in accordance with 
Rom. ii. 24 76 óvoua tod Ocod dv ops PrAaodypetrar ev Tots ebveow (a 
quotation from Isa. lii. 5), 2 Pet. ii. 2 0v oos 7 600s THs GAnOetas BAac- 
dnpnOjoerat, 1 Tim. vi. l iva pa) TO óvoua Todt Ocodt BrAacdynpnrar, Tit. 
1i. 5, we may understand it of those who profess to know God but by 
their works deny him, Tit. i. 16, cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 13. The use of the 
active voice seems less suited to this interpretation, though Theile cites 
from Euseb. //.Z. v. 1 dua tis dvactpodys aitav BAacdypotvres rijv 096v. 
On the whole I think the general sense of the passage suits better with 
the idea that the blasphemers are unbelieving Jews, as in Acts xiii. 45 
ávréAeyov Bracdypotvtes, and this is suggested, as Dr. Plummer 
remarks, by the following é$' ops, not éz' aorovs. 

Tb kahov óvoga.] Cf. below v. 14, Acts v. 41 ózép ro) Ovóparos at- 
pacOnvar, Phil. 1. 9, 10 76 Ovoua TÓ vzép wav Ovoua, Acts iv. l2 ovre 
Ovop éoTiw érepov vz0 TOV o)pavóv TO OeOouévov év àvÜpowows ev @ det 
co05va. nas. Matt. i. 21, Deut. xxvii. 58 70 ovopa TO evtipov TO 
Gavpacrov rovro, Kipiov tov Ocóv cov, 2 Mace. viii. l5 évekev trys ex” 
avTovs éemikAnoews TOD a'euyoU Kal peyaXompezoUs dvopatos aitotv, Hermas 
Vis. iii. 3 tod zavrokpáropos kai évóó£ov óvóparos, ib. iv. l 76 dvopa abrod 
(rod Kvpíov) 76 péya kai év8o£ov, Sim. ix. 18. 5, Taylor's Jewish Fathers, 
p. 80 foll. So Clem. Rom.i. 1 óere 76 ceuvóv Oóvopa PrAacdynpynOnvar, 
ib. 58. 

Tb emikAnfev ef ópas.] This Hebraism comes from the LX X. (Amos ix. 
12) ravra rà €Ovyn éd! ods émuékNqras TO Ovopó. pov éz^ abrovs, also quoted 
by the writer of this epistle in his address to the Council at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 17). The phrase is common in the O.T., see Deut. xxviii. 
10 Gyovrat závro. rà €Ovn OTL TO ovoua, Kupiov émukékNqrat cor, Numb. vi. 
27, 2 Chron. vi. 14, Isa. Ixii. 2, bx. 19, Jer. xxv. 29, 2 Macc. viii. 
15. Itis used not only of Israel, as the people of Jehovah, but also of 
the wife taking the husband's name (Isa. iv. 1), of children named after 
their father (Gen. xlvii. 16). It is questioned whether the reference 
here is to the name Xprotiavos, which came into use at Antioch appa- 
rently before St. Paul's first missionary journey (Acts xi. 26), and 
which is found Acts xxvi. 28, 1 Pet. iv. 16 (see Lightfoot's Jgnatius 
vol. i. pp. 400-404) ; or to baptism, cf. Acts ii. 38 BamrticOytw ékacTos 
tjv ev TO dvopate 'Iqo00 Xpicrod, ib. viii. 16, x. 48, Hermas Sim. 9. 16 
v piv popécar Tov avOpwrov TO Ovop.a, TOU “Yiod Tod Ocod vekpós éovu* orav 
dé AdBy rijv odpaytda (baptism) droriGerar THY veKpwow Kai àvaXaguBávet 
Tiv Cwyv, Justin. M. Apol. i. p. 94 (in baptism) érovopalerar TO 
£Aop.évo avayevvnOnvat...70 Tod llarpós TOv OXov Ovoua. The latter ex- 
planation seems the better, both as more suited to the phrase, which 
seems to imply an actual invocation of the name of Christ over each 
individual believer; and also because Christians were known to each 
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other by such names as dàóeA$oí and zucroó, while Xpwrrtavot, like 
Nawpator and T'aAuXotoi, was at first used by outsiders as a name of 
reproach. 

8. This respect for the rich may however (jévrou in its ordinary sense) 
proceed from a good motive; it may be you are filled with the spirit of 
love, ready to forgive injury and to do to others as you would have 
them do to you. If so, well and good. But if your conduct is really 
determined by worldly motives, if you treat the rich well simply because 
he is rich and you wish to gain favour with him, and treat the poor 
harshly because he cannot advance your interests, then you break the 
law which forbids respect of persons and enjoins special consideration 
for the poor. It will not do for you to plead that you are scrupulous 
in other duties. The law is a whole; it is the revelation of God’s will: 
disregard to a single point is disregard to the Lawgiver ; it is dis- 
obedience to God, and the spirit of disobedience breaks the law as a 
whole. Do not entertain any idea of keeping this or that particular 
precept and obtaining credit by that means. Such views belong to the 
slavish conception of law as a collection of unconnected rules bearing 
on outward conduct alone. The Christian law is a law of liberty ; it 
is the free manifestation in outward act of the loving spirit within. 
We shall be judged not by the observance or neglect of this or that 
external rule, but by the degree in which our heart and life have been 
penetrated by the spirit of love. If we show kindness, consideration, 
compassion in our behaviour to other men, we shall meet the same in 
God's judgment of us. 

vóp.ov TeAetre Bae ucév. | Middleton (p. 423) thinks the absence of the 
article forbids the translation ‘the royal law.’ I do not understand 
what he means by the words, ‘ Bac.dtkos I interpret excellent, in which 
case the article is unnecessary.’ We have no right to tone down the 
remarkable word fjacwAwós, and even if we were at liberty to do so it 
inakes very poor sense to say ‘ye fulfil an excellent law.’ Hofmann and 
Schegg however agree with M. : the latter says *vopov ohne Artikel, weil 
Jakobus nicht das Gesetz der Niichstenliebe meint, sondern ein spezi- 
elles Gebot das aus dem Nüchstenliebe hervorgeht (viz. * Seeleneifer," 
the Jewish love of proselytizing, as he explains above) und so erhaben 
ist dass es ein kónigliches genannt zu werden verdient. Such an inter- 
pretation needs no refutation, but it is strange that neither Winer nor 
Buttmann has referred to this passage in discussing the use of the 
article in the N.T. There is no difficulty in the anarthrous vopos being 
used (as below iv. 11) for the law of Christ or of Moses on the same 
principle that facies could be used for the king of Persia, but the 
addition of an anarthrous epithet should not have been passed over 
without comment, as it has been by the editors generally. The only 
other instances named by Winer are 1 Thess. i 9 dovlevew Oca 
Gov7. kai ddAnfwe (which might there be indefinite, ‘to serve a 
living and true God,’ in contrast with the preceding ézeoerpéjare azo 
tov eiüóÀAov : see however Westcott on Heb. iii. 12 droorjvar àzó Geo 
Covros ‘the anarthrous title, which is far more common than 6 ®. 6 £àv, 
always fixes attention upon the character as distinguished from the 
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“Person” of God. In every case it suggests a ground for corresponding 
thought or action’), and the constantly recurring [veda dyvov, which is 
used not only after a preposition, as in Matt. i. 18 eópé0Q ev yaorpi 
éxovora ex Ivesuaros ayiov, but also without a preposition and even in the 
nominative, e.g. Luke i. 15 Ilvevuaros ayiov tAncOjoera, 3D Ylveüpga 
dytov ézeXevaerat ézi a, ib. 1i. 25 IIvetpa qv &yvov éx’ airdv. It is notice- 
able that, when there is no article, the words are always in this order, 
but, with the article, 7d &ytov Iv. is not much less common than ro Hy. 
70 &y. We may compare also Luke i. 72 uvgoOQvau diabijxys ayias 
avro) and other exx. given in the Essay on Grammar. The phrase 
vopov TeAetre is only found here and in Rom. ii. 27. The commandment 
of love on which all others hang (Rom. xiii. 8, Gal. v. 14) is rightly 
called ‘supreme’ Baowduxds: so Philo M. 1i. 459 oi woot BaoWuxwrepov 
obdev áperijs vopi£ovres, ib. p. 364 Baowskyy etoÜev óvouátew Moos 600v 
Tijv peony vrep[JoAijs kal éAXeüjeos otcav peÜópiov, ib. M. i. 526 astro- 
nomy is BaciXis tov émornuov, Justin. Apol. i 12 6 Aóyos ob BacArKe- 
tarov (superl. for comp.) dpxovra otdéva oidapev. Spitta cites 4 Macc. 
xiv. 2 6 BaciAéwv Aoywrpot BaciArKdrepor: Zahn (Gesch. Neut. Kan. i. 323) 
compares Clem. Al. Strom. vi. p. 164, the Scripture says ‘if your 
righteousness do not exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees’ (whose 
righteousness consisted only in abstaining from evil eiv 7@ pera tis 
€v TOUTOLS TeACLWTEWS) kal TO TOV TANToV dyamüv Kal evepyeretw dvvac bat, 
ovk écecGe BacrArrKol, ib. Vil. 73 órav pi] Kar’ àv&ykqv 3) oov 13) eAmida 
Oíkatós Tis 7) GAN’ éx Tpoatpecews, abt 7] Odds A€yerar BacoiXua) jv TO BactALKov 
ddever yevos. Clement's use reminds one of Bjaa(Aetov ieparevja ( Ex. xix. 6. 
1 Pet. ii. 9). Andthissvould make excellent sense: Christ’s law is not 
addressed to slaves, who must obey whether they will or not, but to 
kings who voluntarily embrace the law as their guide: cf. the Stoie 
paradox in Hor. £p. i. 1. 106. A curiously close verbal resemblance 
is found in pseudo-Plato Minos 317 C 76 piv ópÜóv vópos éco i BaoKds, 
70 02 py ópÜóv ov, where fjacuxos apparently means ‘ worthy of a states- 
man,’ it having been stated just before that laws are the compositions 
of those who know how to rule states, viz. oi zoAwrtkot Te kai oi [Baci 
koc : cf. id. Ep. 8, p. 354 C. 

kata riv ypapyv.| Of course the O.T. viz. Lev. xix. 18, of which the 
text is an exact quotation, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 3 xara tas ypadás. 

&yemfces Tov mÀmg(ov cov ós ceavróv.] In Hellenistic Greek, as in 
Hebrew, the fut. is often used for imperat. e.g. Matt. v. 48 éeeo0« iets 
TéAetot, ib. Vi. D oix éaeoÜe ds oi vrokpvrat, Rom. vii. 7 otk émifvpyjoes : 
this is very rarely the case in classical Greek, see Winer, p. 396. 
The law, which is limited in Leviticus by the context od pyvicis Tots 
viots ToU Aaod cov, receives the widest significance as re-uttered by Christ 
Luke x. 27 foll., John xv. 2. Hillel is said to have told a proselyte 
that the essence of the law was contained in the saying * what is hate- 
ful to thyself, do not to thy fellow,’ and that the rest was only com- 
mentary.? The phrase 6 zAgoíov is classical (as also ó zéAas). We 


! Bruder has 10 examples of the former and 26 of the latter. 
? Taylor’s Jewish Fathers, p. 37 n. 
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find it without a following gen. in Rom. xiii. 10, xv. 2; rov érepov is 
used as its equivalent in Rom. xiii. 8, see Vorst, pp. 67, 562. 

K«aÀás mowire.] Used ironically below ver. 19, but here simply as in 
2 Pet. i. 19 (rdv Aóyov) à kaXOs qoretre vpooéxovres, Acts x. 33, 1 Cor. 
vii. 37, Phil. iv. 14. "There is a similar phrase in the circular letter 
written from the Council of Jerusalem, probably by St. James, in Acts 
xv. 29 e£ àv dvatrypodvtes éavrovs ed zpá£ere. 

9. mporwmodnpmreire.| dz. Ney. see above ver. l on zpoow7oAnpiia. 

&papr(av épydterbe.] See on i. 3 and 20, Matt. vii. 23 epyaCopevor 
ávopay. 

Oveyxópevoc mo Tod vópov.] ‘Being convicted by the law,’ personified 
as witness, so 4 Mace. 5. 33 à «aievrà vópe, cf. Rom. vii. 7, Gal. iii. 
24. So we have timo ris cuverdjoews éAeyxóp.evo, in the disputed passage 
John viii. 9. The reference is to the law contained in Lev. xix. 15 ju) 
Gavpacns tpocwrov Ovvacro?, Which immediately precedes the ‘ royal 
law’ just cited. 

as rapaBára.] Similarly Homer uses trepBaivw and izepBaciy LI. 1. 
497. apaB8aive with an object, such as vópovs, and even 6eoís (see 
Herod. vi. 12), or absolutely (Aesch. 4g. 59), is quite classical ; but the 
only certain example of this use of zapa[járgs in a classical author is 
from the treatise wept vOv év SuxeXia Üavpatouévov rotapav of Polemo 
(fl. about 180 B.c.) zapaBdarys yevópevos àv Gedv ap. Macrob. Sat. v. 19 ; 
Epictetus (Diss. ii. 20. 14) uses rots zapaBatixds air?s éxovras in the 
same sense. In Euseb. //. H. v. 18 dv $0 tapaBarys, it is equivalent 
to azoorarns, and so in later writers. The metaphor is adapted to the 
idea of righteousness as the way in which a man should walk. It 
occurs absolutely Gal. ii. 18, with vópov below ver. 11 and in Rom. ii. 
25, 271; mapá[jacis is used by St. Paul and in Heb. ii. 2, ix. 15, and 
zapa[jatve in this sense Matt. xv. 2, 3. 

10. Sets Sov tov vópov 7npfjcy.] * Whoever keeps the law as a whole,’ 
cf. Gal. v. 3. When dors takes the subj. it is usually joined with 
àv, as in Matt. x. 33, xii. 50, Luke x. 35, John ii. 5, xiv. 13, Acts iii. 
23, Gal. v. 10; when dy is omitted, the constant confusion of -e and 
-7 in the MSS. makes it difficult to know whether the fut. or aor. subj. 
is the true reading. Beside this verse WH. give dots ápvioyra: Matt. 
x. 39. In classical Greek àv is occasionally omitted, both in poetry, as 
Eur. Jon. 856 acis éo0X0s 7}, Medea 516, and in prose, as Thuc. iv. 18. 4 
ottwes vopicwo, ib. 17. 2 ot ápkGo: see Kühner on Xen. Mem. i. 6. 13 
doris zoujra, Winer, p. 386, A. Buttmann, 197. We find éws Adr 
without dv below v. 7, where see n. On the Hellenistic use of typei 
with such words as vdéjov see Vorst, pe Lot toll: 

wraicy 8 év évi.] For zr. see below iii. 2, Rom. xi. 11, Deut. vii. 25. 
It is a question whether év/ and the following závrov should be regarded 
as masculine (agreeing with vóo, vóp.ov) or neuter. It does not seem 


* Dr. Plummer (p. 56) thinks the phrase may have been borrowed from the ‘un- 
written word ’ contained in the remarkable addition to St. Luke vi. 4, which we find 
in Cod. D, rH abrh jucpa Ccacduevds twa épya(óuevor TG caBBdre elev auT@, "Av- 
Opwme ei u&v oldas ví movers wardpios el, ei 0€ ph oldas emixardpatos kal mapaBármus el 
TOU vóuov. 
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that vógos is ever used in the Bible of a particular precept = évroAjj. 
The ten commandments are never called oi déka voor. But might not 
St. James unconsciously pass from the collective sense of vóuos to the 
partieular precepts of which it consisted, without reflecting that, 
strictly speaking, such a use of the term was illegitimate? The other 
explanation is no$ without difficulty. We have plenty of examples of 
the substantival use of the neuter £v in the nominative and accusative, 
but not often in the other cases. See however i. 4 év jujüevi AecTopmevor. 

yéyovev vávrov tvoxos.] For perfect following aorist see above i. 24. 
"Evoxos (lit. ‘in the power of’) is used with a genitive of the offence 
(«guilty of theft’), of the punishment (év. Oavarov Matt. xxvi. 66), ot 
the law sinned against, as here. It takes a dative of the tribunal. 
IIévrwv is equivalent to óAov Tod vopov. 

The first reference here seems to be to those who fail in the one 
point of zpoowroAypia, though they may claim to keep the rest of the 
law ; but there is a more general reference to the man who, thinking 
himself to be religious (i. 26), assumes that all is right with him, 
like the Pharisee in the parable (Luke xviii. 11). “Some of the Rabbis 
actually laid it down that obedience to certain laws, e.g. the law about 
fringes and phylacteries, was as good as obedience to the whole. Cf. 
Midrash Mishle on Prov. i. 10 qui wnwm praeceptum. servat est ac si 
totam legem servasset. On the other hand, the principle here affirmed 
by St. James is also to be found in the sayings of the Rabbis: thus 
Schegg gives a story from a Midrash on Numbers :? * R. Hunna having 
taught his disciples that he who committed adultery broke all the 
commandments, was asked by them to explain how this could be true 
of the fourth commandment’; and Wetstein to the same effect quotes 
two sayings of R. Jochanan from Sabb. f. 70. 2 si faciat omnia, unum 
vero omittat, omnium et singulorum reus est; and Pesikta f. 50. 1 omnis 
qui dicit, totam legem ego in me recipio praeter. verbum unum, hic sev- 
monem Domini sprevit et praecepta ejus irrita, fecit, Horaioth 8 b: 
(Levit. v. 6) R. Jose Galilaeus dixit: ‘qui reus est unius, reus est 
omnium, cf. 4 Macc. 5. 18 pi) puxpàv. etvar voulons TavTnv, ei puopo- 
hayjoamev, Gpaptiav: Td yap ézi puxpots kai j.eyaXots Tapavopety icodvvapov 
éatw, dv Exarépou yap spotws trepnpaveirar, and Test. xii. Patr. 689 adXos 
kAézre, dduKel, Gpraler, Teovenret, kat €Xeet TOs TIWXOVS. SuTpdTwToV pEV 
roUro, TO 0€ GAov rovnpdv éotw. Cellerier cites Basil. Bapt. ii. 9 zapd- 
vopLos €oTW O pilav évroAijv Tapa/sas. 

This passage of St. James is discussed at length by Augustine in a 
letter to Jerome (Zp. 167). He compares the teaching of St. James 
with the Stoic doctrine on the ‘ solidarity’ of the virtues and vices, as 
to which see Stob. Hel. ii. p. 112 rov piav €xovra áperijy mdcas éxew, kac 
rv Kata play zpárrovra karà zácas vpárrew, ib. 116 daoi dé kal mávra 
zotéty TOV Godoy karà «ácas Tas áperás' zücav yàp wpü£w TeXe(av ajToU 


1 [See Shemoth Rabb. xxv. end: ‘the Sabbath weighs against all the precepts’ ; 
if they kept it, they were to be reckoned as having done all: if they profaned it, 
as having broken all Rashi on Numbers xv. 38-40 says the same of the law of 
Fringes, but an integral part of this is to remember all the commandments.—C. T.] 

* [Bemidkar Rabb. ix. on Numb. v. 14.—C. T.] 
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elvat, Oo koi pxjüepias dzroedeipOar Gperijs, ib. 120 kata 70 àvdXoyov 0€ Kat 
tov datAov závra boa Tole kakGs sotéiv kal karü 7ácas Tas kaktas, both 
doctrines flowing from their conception of virtue as the art of life. In 
the same way the Stoics asserted the equality of all virtues, Diog. L. 
vii. 101. We may compare St. Paul (Rom. xiv. 23) zàv 0 ov ék riotews 
Gpaptta éarív, and 1 Cor. x. 31 eire otv éo0(ere eire mivere eire vi motetre 
TOVTG. eis do€av Geo0 zotetre.! 

ll. ó yàp &mév.] The unity of the law flows from the unity of the 
law-giver (below iv. 12) ; itis the expression of one will. The essence of 
sin lies in disobedience to that Will however shown. It was by an 
appeal to the same principle that our Lord answered the question of 
the lawyer zoía éori pom) vacGv évroAy; ‘The first of all the com- 
mandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God’ Mark xii. 29. This spiritual view 
of the law rendered impossible the comparisons of which the Jews were 
so fond. 

pj pexeóons.] Here the seventh commandment precedes the sixth, as 
in Luke xviii. 20, Rom. xiii. 9, and (LX X.) Ex. xx. where the order is 
od potxevoets, od kAéjew, ov hovevoas: cf. Philo M. 2, p. 189 7) 9€ érépa 
TEVTUS TUS TAGS dzayopevaes TEPLEXEL MOLXELOV, dóvov, kXorijs, Wevdopap- 
Tupiav, éexibupidv, db. p. 201 dd poryetas dpxerau, 1b. 207, 300 év rH 
devtépa déATw zpOTov ypdppa roUr. éartv, od porxevoes, Clem. Al. Strom. 
vi. 816. We have the usual order in Deut. v. 17, Matt. v. 21, 27, xix. 
| 18; the order in Mark x. 19 varies in different MSS. The future o? 
poueóces is used by St. Matthew, as in the LXX.; jj with the 
subjunctive by the other Evangelists, as here. 

ci 8à od porxeders, hoveders 8] For od after ei see i 23 od cours n. 
Here the more exact way of expression would be poryevers pev ov, 
doveves àé, the single word potyevers being negatived, ‘if you commit 
not adultery, but murder. For the omission of uév in such antitheses 
see above v. 2 ciceAOy 0é and i. 12 wepaler d¢, also 1 Pet. i. 8 dpre px 
OpOvres zw Tevovres 0é, v. 12 ody éavrois Huty dé. 

yéyovas vapafárns vépov.] For perf. see i. 24; for wapaBarns above 
ver. 9. On omission of article see Essay on Grammar. 

12. Let your words and acts, e.g. your behaviour to the poor, be 
regulated by the thought that you will be judged by a law of freedom 
(see i. 25), that is, by a law of the spirit, not of the letter. It will be 
a deeper-going judgment than that of man, for it will not stop short 
at particular precepts or even at the outward act, whatever it may be, 
but will penetrate to the temper and motive. On the other hand it 
sweeps away all anxious questioning as to the exact performance of each 
separate precept. If there has been in you the true spirit of love to God 
and love to man, that is accepted as the real fulfilment of the law. The 
same love which actuates the true Christian here actuates the Judge 
both here and hereafter, or rather He who is already dwelling in our 
hearts by faith assures us of that forgiveness in our own case which He 
enables us to show to others. 


1 Gebser cites Clem. Al. 2. 798 (it should be Orig. Sel. in Psalm. exix. 6, Lomm. 
vol, xiii p. 70) 6 mdoas movíjoas évroAàs, mraícas de év uía *ylverau TayTwY évoxos. 
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otrws AaActre kal otros mowire.] The repetition of ovros is in accordance 
with the earnest weighty style of the writer: see i. 19 on Bpadvs, and 
cf. Buttm. p. 341. It insists on the importance of a right regulation 
of speech (on which see ch. iii. below), as well as of action (on unm see 
vv. 14—26 of this chapter). The reference in ojros is to the following 
ós, as in 1 Cor. ix. 26 ovrw cvkreío ós oix áépa Oépov, 1b. 11. 15 Doe 
ovTOS Os OuX TUpds. 

ds 81d vóp.ov édevdeplas péhdovres kpiverGar.] The absence of the article, 
which was used in i. 25, serves to give prominence to the qualifying 
genitive. For other instances in N. T. of the classical use of os 
with part. cf. 1 Cor. iv. 18, 2 Cor. v. 20, Heb. xiii. 17, and Winer 
p 070r. 

13. 7 yap Kplots dvédeos TO pj movfjmovrt theos.| The reading àvéAeos is 
found in all the best MSS. instead of àv(XAeos. Neither form occurs else- 
where, but we find àveXers (in scholiasts and Philo M. ii. 53) and the 
more classical dvgAejs (Plato and Philo M. ii. 65), dvedcrpov (Wisd. 
xii. 5, Rom. i. 31). As to the formation, ávéAeos is regular from the 
classical 6 €Xeos (like ZXoyos, aGeos), but 7ó éAeos is the form used in 
N.T.,! from which would regularly be formed &veXejs (like edyevyjs from 
yévos) or àvqAejs (like dvnpedys from épépw). We have another 
reference to xpícuw below v. 12. With zovety éAeos cf. Josh. ii. 12 
ópócaré pou OTL voi) vpiv eAeos kai TonoaTE Kal vj.ets eXeos, Matt. vi. 2 
órav ons eAenpoovvyv, Tobit. xii. 9 éXeguoa vg ex Üavdrov prerat Kat 
avT: üzokaÜaprt zücav àjapríav: oi zototvres éXequoavas Kal Okatoa vvas. 
zÀqoÓOwQcovra, Cons. For the thought cf. Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, vii. 1, xviii. 
28-35 the p of the debtor, x xxv. 41-46 the description of the 
judgment, Tit. iii. 5, below v. 20, Psa. xvii. 25, 26, Prov. xvii. 5, 
Mirac. xxviii. 2ff. à es adiknwa TO zXqoíov Gov kai Tóre OegÜévros oov oi 
ápapríat cov AvOijrovrat, Tobit. iv. 7-12, Test. xii. Patr. p. 641 exere 
ebovÀayxvíav karü cavrós avOpurov ev Ma iva kai 6 Kiptos eis bpàs 
e TÀAayxvi Ocis CAenon opás, ort ka ye ex” eoxdtwv nepov 6 Meds dzoaTéAXet 
TO c"À&yxvov aiTov ézi Tis y5s Kal Ozov etpy omAdyxva éAéovs, év avTO 
karowet, Sibyll. ii. 224 fverar ex Üavárov éAeos, kpíous Ómmór àv EOy, 
Dem. Mid. 547 oióe(s eore dtkatos rvyxávew éAéov TOV pydéva éAcovvrov. 
The reference to mercy HIS backward to i. 27 and forward to ver. 
15 foll. 

KaTaKavyarat EAeos Kploews. | ‘Moved triumphs over judgment.’ The 
compound verb is found also below iii. 14 and Rom. xi. 18 ; the simple 
verb above i. 9. For the thought see Hosea vi. 6 &Xeos 0cXo 7) Ovatav, 
quoted in Matt. ix. 13, where the Pharisees complain of Jesus eating 
with publicans and sinners, and again Matt. xii. 7 when they find fault 
with the disciples for eating the ears of corn; Luke vii. 47, 1 Pet. iv. 
8, Matt. xxiii. 23. The absence of a connecting particle is a feature in 
the vigorous style of the writer, cf. below v. 6 kareüudcare, éiovevcare 
Tov Oukatov" ovK üvrvrácoerat ópiv, and above i. 19 raxvs eis TO dkotcau, 
Bpadds eis TO AaXAQqcat. Some MSS. insert dé, as in ver. 15 below, 


1 Similar instances of change in gender in Hellenistic Greek are rà vAoUTos, Td 
(jAos, Tb ckóros, on which see Winer p. 76. 
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which would limit the scope of the words by presenting them as an 
antithesis to the preceding clause. It is such of course in the first 
instance: as the failure to show mercy or consideration for others 
forbids us to expect mercy ourselves, so by the exercise of mercy man 
gathers to himself ‘a good reward against the day of necessity’ (Tobit 
iv. 9), since * God is not unrighteous to forget the labour that proceedeth 
of love' (Heb. vi. 10). But the asyndeton allows the words to be taken 
in their widest generality, as embodying the very essence of the Christian 
law of liberty, affirming the universal principle of God's judgment, 
even when it seems to be áàvéAeos, and supplying the rule for the 
believer's daily life, cf. Philo M. 1. p. 284 commenting on Ps. 101. 1 
* I will sing of mercy and judgment) o? povov dixaoas éXect GANG. Eenoas 
Outer cpeo[Direpos yap Oíkys 6 éA«os Tap’ abrQ écrív, Gre TOV KOAGTEWS 
déwov ob peta THY Siknv GANG Tpo Sikys €idort. 

14—26. In this section St. James proceeds to enlarge on the meaning | 
and nature of that faith in Jesus Christ which was spoken of in ver. | 
as inconsistent with zpoowroAnpiia. He dwells on the contrast, noted 
in i. 26, between mere outward religion and. the consecration of the 
life to God. If à man ziorw exer &v tpoowroAnpwiats, is not this the 
same as having a profession of faith which is not evidenced by deeds? 
But it is not such faith as this that can ever triumph over judgment. 
Compare the words of St. John (1 ep. ii. 4) ó Aéyov ort  Eyvoka. aitov, 
kal Tas évroAàs pi) Typav, WevaTys éoriv. The apocryphal fourth book 
of Esdras shows that the question of faith and works was at that time 
agitated among the Jews, see ix. 7, 8 ‘whoever shall be able to escape 
either by his works or by his faith shall see my salvation,’ also viii. 
33-36, xiii. 23 The following rabbinical quotations are cited from 
Gfrórer by Bishop Lightfoot Gal. p. 154 fol. : (Mechilta on Exod. xiv. 
31) ‘Abraham ourfather inherited this world and the world to come 
solely by the merit of the faith whereby he believed in God’; (Siphre 
on Deut. xi. 13) ‘The sacred text! means to show that practice depends 
on doctrine and not doctrine on practice : and so we find God punishes 
more severely for doctrine than for practice, as it is said (Hosea iv. 1) 
Hear the word of the Lord, &c. : ? * As soon as a man has mastered the 
thirteen heads of the faith, firmly believing therein...though he may 
have sinned in every possible way...still he inherits eternal life.’ It is 
to such views Justin refers (7ryph. 370 D) ody os ipets aratare éavrovs 
Kat GAXou Tivés...0t Aéyovaw dru küv GpapTwrot Gor, Ocdv 0€ ywwHoKwow, ov 
pi] Aoylontar abrots Kipios ápopríav. For the relation of St. James’ 
view of faith to that of St. Paul and the other apostles see Comment. 

14. rt dpedos.] The omission of the article (‘what good is it,’ ‘ what 
boots it,’ instead of ‘what is the good’), especially when the verb is 
understood, is somewhat colloquial and has a sharp abruptness which 
suits the passage. It is omitted also by Philo M. 1. p. 241 vé yap d@eAos 


, ^ 
Aéyew pev Ta BéXrwrra, Siavoeiobar 0€ kal zpárrew và ato Xuwrra.. . Tí 0€ OpeEXOS 


' The immediate reference is to Deut. v. 1 ‘and ye shall learn them and observe 
to do them,' which is eited on Deut. xi. See Jewish Fathers, p. 64. 

? [This is a free rendering of Maimon. on Mishnah, Sanhedrin xi. 1l. See how- 
ever Surenh. iv. 264. C. T] 
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& pev xpi) diavoeicbar épyois 0€ Groros kai Adyors xpyobar; and p. 295, 
320, M. 2. p. 333, also by Plato and Xen. The only other place in 
which the word occurs in N.T. is 1 Cor. xv. 32 ei kav' dvOpwrov énpw- 
paxnoa, Tí jt TO OdeXos ; 

épya.| The éAeos of ver. 13. Cf. Clem. Hom. viii. 7 o0 yàp ódeXjae 
Twa TO Àéyew GAAG TO zrotetv: ék zavrüs otv rpózov KadOV épyov xpeía, Pirke 
Aboth * say little, do much’ (Taylor J. P. p. 38), Philo M. 1. p. 525 5 
dvev zpàéeos Üeopía. WAr) zrpós ovdev OdeXos rois ézwr rijs ow. 
© ph Sóvaa dj meis cócat ajróv;] The interrogative jj, expecting of 
course a negative answer, occurs again below iii. 12, and is very fre- 
quent in the 1st epistle to the Corinthians and the Gospel of St. John. 
For céoa cf. i. 21 : it is the triumph of mercy over judgment of ver. 
19. % alors not faith absolutely, but such faith as this, fides ill« 
quam vos habere dicitis (Bede). 

15. iàv á8eXóós.] Seen. oni. 2. If dé is inserted after édv we should 
have to consider this a second parallel case, in which profession is 
opposed to reality ; but it makes better sense to omit it with B. and 
Sin. and take this as a concrete illustration of the abstract principle 
. stated in ver. 14. Compare 1 John iii. 17, 18 (where the empty pro- 
fession of love is contrasted with the living reality), Philo M. 1. p. 527 
worep €v iatpots 1) Aeyopévy) Noyoiatpeia Tord THs TV kapvóvrov ódeAe(as 
GTOoTATEl, PappaKxos yap Kal xeupovpytaus kal dvaitats GAN’ od Aóyots ai 
vocot Geparrevovratk.t-A. For construction of éàv yupvol trdpxwow...etrn 
d€ Tis...pi] O@Te Óé compare ver. 2 above éàv eiv€AO.. eia XO Oc 
ez uBAéJmnre 8€. 

— vywpvo(.] He still has before him the case of the poor who were 
slighted in the congregation. The word does not necessarily imply 
absolute nakedness: a person wearing only the cetoneth, or under-tunic 
(xitwvicxos or trodvTys), Was described as naked: thus it is used 
of Saul after having taken off his upper garments (1 Sam. xix. 24), 
of a warrior who has cast off his military cloak (Amos ii. 16), of Peter 
without his fisher's coat (ézevóírgs); cf. too Hesiod Op. 391 yvp.vóv 
cze(pew imitated in Georg. i. 299. The same expression is applied to 
the poorly clad in Job xxii. 6, Isa. lviii. 7, Matt. xxv. 36, see D. of B. 
s.v. * Dress’ p. 454. 

Aewmópevo] See oni. 4. As the best MSS. omit dow, this must be 
taken with trdpxwow, cf. Acts vill. 16 BeBarricpévor trnpxov. The 
plural is of course not strictly grammatical after the disjunctive con- 
junction, but it is a very natural irregularity ; cf. Plato Leg. 8. 838 
órav dOeA s 7) àBeAdw To yevwvrat karo, Krueg. Gr. $ 63. 3. 9. Soa 
singular subject followed by pera with gen. is sometimes joined with a 
plural verb: see below on dare. 

ébnpépov.}| Only here in N.T. ; not in LXX. Diod. iii. 31, Dion. H. 
vii. 41 and Aristides xlix. 537, 631, use the phrase éQjuepos rpod»j, 
Philo M. 2, p. 538 has 70 édyjpepov, probably quoted from a comic poet 
(révqurés €opev kai ports TOvdHmEpor eis adTa TaVay- 
kata mopíew dvvapeba). Field cites Ael. V.H. iii. 29 Diogenes said he 
was croxós óvae(u.ov, Biov éxov Tov éójpepov, Menander p. 134 M. ozpa- 
Teío, 5 od Peper vepvovaíav eprpepov d€ kai mpozeri) Biov. It is defined by 
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Pollux as 76 eis Tv émiobgay py peavey, cf. Herod. i. 32 o? yap Tov 6 peya 
vAXovatos p.v TOU er” Ep EXOVTOS OX Busrepós €07L. 

16. Ts && ipav.] Tit. i. 13 ete vis €€ airóv, and frequently. Sometimes 
Tis is omitted both in the accusative as Matt. xxiii. 34 dzooTéAAo 
mpodrjras. .. kai éÉ abrOv dzroxteveire, and in the nominative as John xvi. 
17 ebzov ék Tay pabytav avrov. 

Vráyere & epiva- | Cf. the words of the jailor at Philippi to Paul 
ropever be ev <ipyvn Acts xvi. 36, Jud. xviii. 6; but more commonly we 
find eis used, implying a ES result, as uu Mark v. 34 with wtraye, 
Luke vii. 50 with zopevov, also ch. viii. 48, 1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42, with 
BadiZe 2 Sam xv. 9, dreAvOnoav per <ipyvns Acts xv. 33. In Tobit xii. 
5 we have vzaye dentur in much the same sense. It is a formula of 
comfort (‘be at ease,’ ‘have no anxiety’) usually grounded upon some 
act or assurance, as ] Sam. xx. 42 the oath of friendship between David 
and Jonathan, Acts xvi. 36 the order of the magistrates. Here it 
should have been followed or preceded by the gift of food and clothing 
instead of the mocking words. 

Qeppo(ver8e kal xoprdterbe.| Beyschlag and others take these verbs in 
the middle sense ‘ warm yourselves and feed yourselves. The Revisers 
retain the old version ‘ be ye warmed and fed,’ which certainly gives a 
better sense and one more suited to the caustic irony of which St. 
James is a master. The sight of distress is unpleasant to these dainty 
Christians. They bustle out the wretched-looking brother or sister 
with seeming kindness and what sounds like an order to others to 
provide for their immediate relief, but without taking any step to carry 
out the order. Compare Hor. 2 Sat. 8. 25 tibi di quaecunque preceris 
commoda dent. "To have said directly ‘go and get warm, go and eat,’ 
would have been giving an order which it was plainly not in their own 
power to obey: the other mode of address (like the barren fig-tree) 
excites a momentary delusive hope analogous to the impression pro- 
duced by faith without deeds. It could only be rightly used where 
miraculous power accompanied the word, as in Mark v. 34 izaye cis 
<ipygv kai ioe byujs azo Tis pácrvyós cov. Otherwise it is only a 
specimen of that hypocrisy of saying without doing (Aéyy éxew ver. 14) 
which called forth the severest reproof of St. James as of his Master. 
The active of @epy. is common in classical writers and is found once in 
LXX. (Sirac. 38. 17) 0épuavov kozeróv, ‘make hot the wailing,’ never in 
N.T.: @eppaiveoGar occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in Mark xiv. 54, 67, 
John xviii. 18, 25 of Peter warming himself at the fire: in LXX. we 
find it with passive sense Hos. vii. 7 eOeppavOnoav as kMavos and in 
Hagg. i. 6 used, as here, with reference to clothing, éfayere kal obk eis 
cgo poviv...zepwefáXea0e kal ook éÜepuávOgre (where it must mean, not 
‘did not warm yourselves, but ‘were not warmed’), so Job xxxi. 20 
amo KoUpas ápvàv pov eDeppdvOnoov ot Got adrov, 1 Kings i. 1 (of David) 
mepteBaddov avTov iwattous Kal OUK eJeppaivero, tropically Psa. xxxvii 5 
eeppdvOn 1) Kapdia pov (‘my heart was heated’) xai ev 7H ueAéry pov 
éxxavOyoetar top. ‘The passive is also common in classical writers, as 
Eur. ZI. 402 yapa beppawopecGa kapü(av. There is just as little objection to 
taking xoprá£eoÓa. as passive. The noun xópros ‘fodder,’ on which see 
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above i. 11, is used of human food by Hipponax the satirist /7. 34 B. 
SovAtos xópros. The verb, which is only used by classical writers of 
beasts or men like beasts (Plato Rep. ix. 586 Booknpdtwv diknv [Bóokovrac 
xopra£óp.evot), or as a piece of slang (Eubulus 350 B.c. BoABous épavróv 
xXoptacwv éXiAvOa), gets the general meaning of satisfying hunger in 
later Greek. Lobeck (Phryn. p. 64) compares it with épeóyeoÓat as 
having lost its original specific meaning: see Matt. xiv. 20 éfayov xai 
éxoptacOnoay (were filled), Phil. iv. 12 pewinpar kal xopralerbar Kat 
weway, Psa. xxxvi. 19, lviii. 15, Ixxx. 16, evi. 9, exxxi. 15 rois croxovs 
xoprácc dprov, Acts vii. 11 ody eUpwakov xoprác iara (sustenance). But 
the remembrance of the original sense was not quite lost for scholars : 
see Clem. Al. Paed. i. 155 P ‘yopracbevres’ dgatv, 76 dXoyov Tis rpodrs 
TANpwopa xoptacpa, ov 9pQja. eimóv : cf. Sturz Dial. Mac. p. 200 foll. 

pj 8re 82] The plural is often used after an indefinite singular, such 
AS €xaoTos, ris, Og Tis, See Krueg. Gr. § 58. 4.5. To avoid separating 
words which are closely connected, 3é sometimes takes the third some- 
times the fourth place in the sentence, e.g. with the preposition (below 
v. 12 zpó cávrov 9€), with the article (John x. 12 6 pucOwris 0€), even 
the relative (2 Tim. iii. 8 ov rpózov dé), and with the negative, as here 
and Matt. xvii. 25 ji) éxovros 0é, Acts xvii. 6 ju) ebpoóvres 0€, Acts 
xxi. 34 pH duvapevos 08 yrovat, xxi. 14 ju) «eopévov dé airo), so obk 
€ypádw 0é, otk &ypaya. dé, ob ÜcXAopev de. Examples of the fourth place 
are John viii. 16 kai éàv kpívo dé, vil. 13 ék Tod dyXov 9, xvii. 20 od rept 
toutwy de, Acts iii. 1 ézi 76 avr0 Oé, xxvii. 14 per’ od zoAÀv 9é, 1 Cor. iv. 
18 Gs ji) épxopevov dé pov, even the fifth occurs in 1 John ii. 2 o) zepi 
Tov bj.erépov O€ povov. In Justin M. Apol. i1. 8 we find an example of 
the sixth place, kal rovs awd TOV Xrowv 06 doyparuv. 

Ta émwríBe Tod cógoros.] Only here in N.T., frequent in classical 
authors, e.g. Thuc. viii. 74 doa zepi TO apa. eis Slatrav vripxev ézvrijoeu, 
Theophr. Char. xi. 5 dedwviw pérpm perpetv avrós Tots évOov Ta eTLTHOELa, 
{their portions or rations). 

17. 4 wlors...vexpdéotw.] The absence of works, the natural fruit of 
faith, proves that the faith is in itself lifeless, just as a compassion 
which expends itself in words only is counterfeit. Life cannot remain 
latent. Cf. Plaut. Epid. i. 2. 18 quid te retulit beneficum esse oratione si 
ad. rem auxilium emortuum est ? For metaphorical use of vexpos, nearly 
= paras 1. 2. 6, or dpyos below ver. 20, cf. below ver. 26, Heb. vi. 1 
and ix. 14 ¢pya vexpa, that is, ‘works done apart from the vivifying 
influence of faith and love, with a view to earn salvation,’ see above 
i. 26 n. and John xv. 4; Rom. vii. 8 xepis vóuov dpapria vekpa, “sin 
is dormant till roused into activity by antagonism to law’; Epict. 
Diss. iii. 23. 28 àv pi ravra euro (viz. produce conviction of error) 
6 ToU Pirocddov Aóyos, vexpds eo Kal adtos Kal 6 Aéyov. 

kaé’ énvrjv.] Not a mere repetition of éàv wx éyn épya: the absence 
of fruit shows that it is not merely outwardly inoperative but inwardly 
dead. 

18. GAN ép& rs.] ‘ Nay, one may say, Thou hast faith and I works ; 
do thou, if thou canst, prove thy faith without works and I will prove 
mine by my works.’ It has been shown that faith without works is 
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of no value: one may go further and say that its existence is incapa- 
ble of proof. The writer, with his usual modesty, puts himself in the 
background, does not claim to be the representative of perfect working 
faith, but supposes another to speak. Usually the phrase àAX' épet tis 
is used of an objection, like vij Aca, at enim, as 1 Cor. xv. 35 d.é.r. «s 
€ye(povro, ot vexpot; and in classical Greek, Xen. Cyr. iv. 3. 10 adn’ 
épel Tis tows...dAX’ emo: av mis, and so some would take it here: ‘It 
may be objected that works and faith are different forms of genuine 
religion: your form may be faith, mine works, both equally acceptable 
in the sight of God.’ The explanation is untenable, because it makes 
the imaginary objector treat the writer as though it was the latter 
who was exalting faith above works, instead of the opposite. Some 
commentators have had recourse to conjecture, as Pfleiderer (cited by 
Spitta) who thinks zíerw and épya should be transposed, and Spitta 
himself, who thinks that a reply of the solifidian (to the effect that 
there may be a genuine latent faith) must have been lost after épe? ris, 
and that such a reply is implied in the words ó dvÓpoze kevé of vers. 
20. I prefer to give to àAAd a strengthening force = immo, like zXxv 
in Matt. xxvi. 64, cf. John xvi. 2 áàzooevvayoyovs Toujoovew vopüs: àAX 
epxeTar wpa iva Tas 6 üzokre(vov ops d0&y Aarpeíav zpoadépew 7TH Oca, 
Luke xvii. 8, dAX’ ovxi epet aito ; (which I think should be translated 
‘nay ! will he not rather say unto him ?’) 2 Cor. vii. 11 zéonv xaretpya- 
caro tiv azovoyv, GAAG amodoyiav, àÀXà ayavaktynow, GANA pdBov, K.T.r., 
Phil. i. 18 év voro xaípe: àAAà kai xatpjocopar, Heb. iii. 16 tives zape- 
mikpavav ; GAN’ ov závres ; with Alf.’s n., 1 Pet. 111. 14 aAX ei kai racyorre 
...paxdpto. Instead of the future the optative with av would be more 
common in classical Greek, but the latter form is rather avoided by 
the Hellenistic writers, occuring only eight times in N.T. (thrice in 
Luke, five times in Acts), see A. Buttmann, p. 188, who cites Rom. v. 
7 pots yap vzép duxaiov tis arofavetrar, &c. In Latin the future dicet 
aliquis is far more common than the present subjunctive, see Roby, 
vol. ii. pref. p. 101 foll. 

«àyó.] In the N.T. the contracted is more usual than the uncon- 
tracted form, see WH. app. p. 145, Winer p. 51. We also find kayo, 
küpé, küket, kaketvos. A close parallel to the form of this sentence is 
found in Theopb, Avwtol. i. 2 óet£óv por Tov avOpwrdv aov, kcyo cor deiEw 
Tov Oeóv prov. 

xepis rày tpywv.]| We must supply cov just as we supply pov after 
Tiv ziovw. Cf. Rom. iii. 28 AoyiLopeba dixatotobar ciae. avOpwrov xwpis 
épyov vópov, ib. iv. 6 6 Ge0s Aoyierar Quatoovvqv xopis épyov. 

& TÓy pywv.| So v. 21 below and iii. 13 é« 72s Kadjs àvaoTpodjs. 

19. od moredes tt cis Cor 6 Oeós.] This reading supported by A. 
Sin. Pesh. &c. seems preferable to that of B (accepted by WH.) cis @eds 
éotiw, aS it expresses a more definite belief in the actual formula 
of Jewish orthodoxy given in Deut. vi. 4 dxove 'lopaxjA, Kipios 6 Geós 
jpov Kvpws eis écrw, Mark xii. 29, 1 Cor. viii. 4, 6, Hermas Mand. i. 
cpOTov TAVTWOV aioTeve OT eis éarw 6 Oeós, Philo Leg. ad C. M. 2. p. 562 
'"Iovüatovs dedidaypevovs é£ abrüv comapyávov eva vopi(ew TOv caTépa kai 
roti TOU kócpov Medv. Much is said of the excellence of the povapyixr 
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Ópyoketo, in the Clementine Homilies. This verse from Deuteronomy is 
the commencement of the Shema, that portion of the law which was 
appointed to be read or recited both morning and evening by every Jew. 
‘For him who reads the Shema with scrupulous precision as regards its 
several letters, they cool Gehinnom’ (Berakoth 156, quoted in Taylor, 
Jewish Fathers, p. 52, and exe. iv.). St. Paul depicts the reliance 
placed by the Jews on their orthodoxy, Rom. ii. 17—22. The phrase 
7T. ote denotes intellectual belief, as contrasted with zT. eis or év 
denoting moral faith or trust ; so Bede: aliud est credere illi, aliud 
eredere illum, aliud. credere in illum. — Credere. illi, est credere vera 
esse. quae loquitur ; credere illum, credere quod ipse sit Deus; 
credere in illum est diligere illum. | Credere vera esse quae loquitur 
multi et mali possunt ; credunt enim esse vera et nolunt ea facere, quia 
«d operandum pigri sunt. | Credere. autem ipsum esse Deum, hoc et 
demones potuerunt. | Credere vero in Deum soli novere qui diligunt Deum, 
qui non solo nomine sunt Christiani, sed et factis et vita; quia sine 
dilectione fides inanis. WH. take the clause interrogatively : it seems 
to me more impressive to regard it as stating a simple matter of fact, 
like ot zícrw €xess before. There is no need to suppose with Winer 
(p. 678) that it expresses a condition, to which «aAós zotéts supplies the 
apodosis ; what is prepared for is the following phrase xai và Oauóvia 
«.T.A., not the merely parenthetie kaAós cows. Another question is 
whether St. James must be supposed to speak here in his own person, or 
whether this verse also must be assigned to the interlocutor introduced 
in v. 18. The repetition of od zicreves after ob zíoTw éxes and the 
decided break before v. 20 seem to favour the latter view. We must 
suppose him thus to put forward the two arguments (1) belief without 
works (may possibly be a real belief, but) can never prove its existence ; 
(2) it may exist, and yet be consistent with diabolic malignity. 

KaAós Towis.] The phrase is not necessarily ironical, see above v. 8 
and Mark xii. 32 kaAós etzes Ort eis €or, but is made ironical by the 
context, as in Mark vii. 9 kaAós aderetre ijv évroAnv, 2 Cor. xi. 4 ef 6 
€pxój.evos addov lgoo)v kgpícce...kaAOs àvéxyecÓ0e, John iv. 17 xaAós 
«iras or, avopa ovK éyw. It is often used in a colloquial sense by classical 
writers, e.g. Demosth. p. 141, 14 peta ravra 7) róx9 kaAós ToLotca (* many 
thanks to her") z0oAA& zemoígke rà Kowd, id. Mid. p. 582 eio pev eis Ta 
parwora abTOL TÀovctoL Kat Kad@s Tow 70, Where Reiske translates éd 
vero laudo congratulorque, id. Coron. p. 304, 26 (Philip's cruelty others 
have experienced) rijs 9$ $uXavÓporrías...oj«ets KadGs vototvres (* by good 
luck’) tots xapzovs xexopiobe, Arist. Plut. 863 xadds Toívvv couv 
àzóAAvrac (‘a good job too’): see Hermann's Viger, p. 362.  [Diod. v. 
p. 442 R. kaAós duepOapGat ‘a pretty clean sweep’ A.] 

T& Saindvia murtedovrw.] This is the term regularly used in the 
Gospels for the evil spirits, also called rvevara áxáÜapra. or zovgpda, by 
whom men are possessed and who are themselves said to be subject to 
Beelzebub. We have instances both of their belief and their terror in 
Matt. viii. 29 (of Legion) éxpa£av Aéyovres vt Hiv kai col, vié ToU Geo ; 
1A8es Bde cp Katpod Bacavioa Has ; of their belief, Luke iv. 41 ‘He 


suffered them not tc speak because they knew he was the Christ,’ 
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Acts xix. 15 ‘Jesus I know and Paul I know. They suggest evil 
thoughts to men: hence codia dapoviwdys below iii. 15, Joona ans 
dayoviov 1 Tim. iv. 1. The same term is applied to heathen deities 
1 Cor. x. 20 foll. 

kai ópí(ccovcew.] The word, which properly means * to bristle,’ is used 
like the Lat. horreo of the physical signs of terror, especially of the 
hair standing on end, as in Job. iv. 14, 15. But the R.V. translation 
‘shudder,’ seems too bold a metaphortoapplyin Englishtospirits. It comes 
to express only a high degree of awe or terror, as Daniel, after the vision 
of the four beasts and their disappearance before the coming of the Son 
of Man, says édpiée To veda pov (vii. 15), Prayer of Manasses 4 Kvpue 

..Üv vrávra, ppiccet Kal vpép.et Gro TpoTwTOV Ovvápeós cov, hence 70 $puc- 
TOV Ovop.a, PpiKTaA pvoeTypia OY opyta, pappaipwy rc ópukG8es of the dazzling 
splendour of the robes of Herod (Euseb. H.#. ii. 10); it is even used 
of the effect on the mind of a favourable omen Xen. Cyr. iv. 2,15 Gore 
Tact M€v ppiknv eyylyvecOat vpós 70 Üctov, Oappos 0€ zpos Tors moAepíovs. 
The occasion of this terror is mentioned in Matt. viii. 29 quoted above, 
ef. Heb. x. 27 (for those who sin after receiving knowledge of the truth 
there remains) doBepa tis exdox) Kpicews, Philo M. 1 p. 218 ézi rois 
TpoTdoKwpEvors poPepots Tpépovrés Te kal dpitrovres. We find many 
reminiscences of this saying of St. James, e.g. Justin Try "ypho 49 (Xpic- 
TOV) Kal rà Satpovia ppiocer Kal TaCaL óm Xs at dpxat Kal eovotar THs YS: 
Acta Philippi T. p. 86 Océ ov dpirrovew sárres aidves...dv rpépovow àpxai 
TOv ézovpavíov, Lactant. de [ra c. 23 Apollo Milesius de Judaeorum 
religione consultus responso hoc indidit...dv rpéuerat kai yata Kal obpavós 
nde ÜíXacca, raprápeo( Te jvxoi Kal daipoves ékdpírrovaw, Orphica ap. 
Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 724 P. daiuoves óv $píccovot (Herm. Orph. p. 454), 
Ignat. Philip. p. 175 (6 cravpds) éott TÓ vpomaiov Kata THs adtov (ToU 
diaBdAov) Svvapews, dep Spav $pírre. 

20. 6&Xes Se Yvàvea. | Cf. Rom. xiii. 3 0éAews 8€ wy doin TO aya- 
ov zoíe. The question is equivalent to a condition ‘if you wish for a 
conclusive proof that faith by itself cannot save, take the case of 
Abraham,’ It would seem that from this point St. James speaks again 
in his own name. 

à dvOpwrre kevé. ] Gia ome aise lisa dvOpure Tüs 6 Kpivov, ix. 20 6. 
avOpwre, PEVOUVYE OV Tis €i ; ; Jt Tim. vi.ll 4 dvÜpome Geo. Kevós (= Raca) 
is defined (Epict. Diss. iv. 4. 25) as one éd’ ots o? det éxaipópevos : like 
vanus it is used of a man who cannot be depended on, whose deeds do 
not correspond to his words, hence of boasters (Soph. Ant. 703 odrou dia- 
m TvXÜévres HPOnoav Kevor) and impostors, joined with dhalov Plut. Vit. 
p. 581 F. , Perhaps : the words in Hermas Mand. xi. 3 airós kevós ov 
KevOs diroKpiverat Kevols’ Ó yap av erepwtnOn ™pos TO Kévop.a. TOU dv@parov 
daroxptverat, and 26. 13 (76 ézíyeov cve)üpa) KodAGTaL Tots Sula Kat 
Kevois, 15 ot zpodjrac ot kevot, may refer to our text: cf, Didaché 2.5 
ovk ég TG, 0 Adyos aov Wevdys, od kcvós, GAG p.ej.eorop.évos mpage. Hilgen- 
field and others who suppose this argument on faith and works to be 
directed against St. Paul imagine that St. Paul himself is here ad- 
dressed. See Introduction. 

ápyj.] Nearly = vexpá, which is read here by some MSS., cf. 2 Pet. 
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i. 8 ravra (love, brotherly-kindness, &e.) ovk apyovs ovde akdprous Kabio- 
tow, Matt. xii. 36 wav pnya àpyóv. 

21. 'Afpaàp. 6 rarijp $pàv.] This was the constant title of Abraham, as 
is shown in Matt. iii. 8, John viii. 33 foll., Luke xvi. 24, Rom. iv. 1, 
16. Its use favours the supposition that the epistle is addressed 
principally to Jews. 

oik & épyov euxa1H04;] The case of Abraham was naturally appealed 
to as the pattern of faith not by St. Paul only (in Rom. iv. and Gal. 
iii. 7, where we find the same quotation as in our next verse), but in 
Heb. xi. 8 and 1 Mace. ii. 52 ’"ABpadp otxl ev veau ebpéOr sua Tos Kai 
ehoyicbn aitd cis Ouaiocívqv, tb. xliv. 20 foll, Wisd. x. 5, see Light- 
foot Galatians, p. 151 foll. When the example of Abraham was abused 
as assuring justification to all who professed an orthodox belief, it was 
equally natural to show, as St. James has done, that Abraham's faith 
was not a mere profession but an extremely active principle, cf. Gen. 
xxii. 16 foll. ob etvekev ézr oígo as TO píjpa TOUTO Kal ovk éjeioo 
To) vio) cov...7] piv evAoyGv ebAoy5joco ce. Clement of Rome combines 
the views of St. James and St. Paul: see i. 10, 31, rivos xápw qiXoyy0n 
"AB. ; obxi dixatoovvyv kai àXwyÜcuav dua v(oTeos voujgas; tb. 33 with 
Lightfoot's notes, and above ver. 14 n. For é& épyov see ver. 18 and 
Matt. xii. 37 éx vOv Aóyov SixatwOyoyn. Arkaidw is strictly to make 
i.e. pronounce just, like à£ióo to pronounce or deem worthy or fitting, 
cf. Exod. xxiii. 7 oà Owawces tov àcef)jj, 1 Kings viii. 32 Quart 
Sixaov, Sotvat ait kata rijv uatoo vv avrov, Psa. exliii. 2 0d dixarw6y- 
getat evwrtov cov Tas Cav, Isa. xlv. 26 dad Kupíov OuawwÜjaovraa. ..zrüv 
70 céppa Tov viav “IopayA, Acts xiii. 39, Rom. ii. 28 Aoyi£óp.e8a. Óucau- 
odobar aía Te. avOpwrov xopis epyov vopov, ib. iv. 1 ei "Afjpaàj, éf épyov 
dixardOn exer kavynua, Habak. ii. 4 quoted in Rom. i. 17. See T. 8. 
Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

ávevéykas "Icaák.] Cf. Gen. viii. 20 ard závrov vOv krqvüv TOv Kabapav 
...üvijveykev eis óAokdprroguw ert 0 Üvaiaa Tijpiov, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 24 ras ápap- 
ids Tv. àyijveykev eri 70 EtAov, Heb. vii. 27 dvad. 0vaias, where West- 
cott distinguishes it from the classical term zpoc$épo as properly 
describing the ministerial action of the priest, while the latter describes 
the action of the offerer. In the other passages of the N.T. in which 
Abraham's faith is mentioned it is differently proved: thus in Rom. 
iv. 1, 17-21 it is the faith in the promise of a son; in Heb. xi. 8-12 
it is the departure from his own land to an unknown country; 7. 
17-19 it is the sacrifice of Isaac in the faith that God would raise him 
up again from the dead. The much-quoted verse of Genesis (xv. 6) 
follows the promise of a son, but a special blessing follows the sacrifice 
of Isaac (2b. xxii. 12, 16-18). Philo has not less than twelve references 
to Gen. xv. 6 (see Lightfoot Gal. /.c.), the most striking passage being 
M. 1. p. 486 8íxatov yàp oUros ot0tv ds dkpáro Kal djwyet TH Tpos Ocov 
povov sí reu KexpjoOar...70 él povw TO Ovrv-BeBaios Kat dxAwOs óppeiv... 
duxaootvys póvov épyov. While St. Paul makes no reference to Gen. 
xvii. 17, in which Abraham is said to have laughed at the idea that he 
should have a son by Sarah (the earlier promise having been made 
when he was at least twelve years younger, and having no express 
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reference to Sarah), Philo endeavours to show that this is no discredit 
to Abraham's faith (M. 1. p. 605). 

émi Tb Üvoiaeüpiov.] Gen. xxii. 9 ézéÜnkev airov émi v0 Ovo. The 
word, which is not found in classical writers, is used of the Jewish 
material altar or the Christian spiritual altar in the N.T., LX X., Philo, 
Josephus, and later writers. See Westcott, Hebrews, p. 453ff. 

22. BXémes.] I prefer, with WH., to take this and ópüre below v. 
24 as a statement, not a question, both explaining yvóvo, in v. 20. 
It is used with 67 in Heb. iii. 19, 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

cuvapyer rois tpyows.]  * Faith cooperated with his actions and was per- 
fected by them’: cf. Mark xvi. 20 rod Kupiov cvvepyoüvros (8c. Tots 
&rocTOAo:s), Rom. viii. 28, 1 Mace. xii. 1, Test. Issach. a Plut. Mor. p. 
138 A. 75 Woy avvepyet TO apa, kal ovyxdpver, Philo M. 2, p. 616 ay) 
TO droareAAopevov ex dXoyós, cvvepyóv OdÓ0aAgots eis THY TOV Óparüv 
dvri\nvw. Here we have the opposite to xopis épyov. 

23. érehadOy.] As the tree is perfected by its fruits, so faith by its 
works. In like manner sin is spoken of (i. 15) as àzoreAeo0ctoo, when 
transformed into act and habit and so producing its natural result ; 
and ézopovy is exercised and made perfect by practice (i. 4). Wherever 
there are good works, it is due to the faith which inspires them, 
wherever there is genuine faith it must blossom into works, see 1 
John ii. 5. 

émAqpó0m.] So Matt. ii. 17 ézA«poó0: TO pu0év x.r.X. ‘the word of 
prophecy about Rachel then received its true fulfilment.’ In the 
sacrifice of Isaac was shown the full meaning of the word (Gen. xv. 6) 
spoken thirty or (as the Rabbis say) fifty years before in commendation 
of Abraham’s belief in the promise of a child. When they were first 
spoken Abraham’s faith was imperfect, as is shown by the question 
(Gen. xv. 8) ‘Lord, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?’ It 
was the willing surrender of the child of promise, ‘ accounting that God 
was able to raise him up from the dead,’ which fully proved his faith. 
The Rabbis distinguish ten instances of faith in Abraham ;! his faith 
was perfected in the sacrifice of Isaac, his justification was proved by 
his being acknowledged as friend of God. The Jews implore the mercy 
of God by the sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians by the sacrifice of Christ.” 

4 yeody.| The singular is used of a particular passage, as in Mark xv. 
28 érAnpó0 7) ypady) 7 Xéyovca kai p erà TOV aVOpwrv erXOyia 09. 

érlorevoev 8é | The MSS. of the LXX., with the exception of 19 and 
108, have kai éxiorevoev, but dé is found, instead of xai, in Philo M. 1. 
p. 605, Rom. iv. 3, Clem. Rom. i. 10. 6, Justin M. Dial. 92, showing 
that d€ was the then accepted reading (Hatch, p. 156). 

7 &Xoy(o 0n aire cis Stxarorivyv.] The original Hebrew (Gen. xv. 6) has 
the active, *God counted it to him': the quotations in the N.T. (Rom. 
iv. 3 foll, Gal. iii. 6) have the passive with the LX X. Similar phrases 
occur Gen. vii. 1 (of Noah) o£ etdov dikatov évavríov pod, Deut. vi. 25 * it 
shall be our righteousness (LXX. éAenpootvy) if we observe to do all 
1 See Taylor's J.P. p. 94. 


? See Schegg here, and Delitzsch on Gen. p. 418 (ed. 1860). [Targum on Mieah 
vii 20 adds Remember Sor us the binding of Isaac. C. T.] 
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these commandments before the Lord our God,’ ch. xxiv. 12 foll. ‘if he 
be a poor man thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when the sun 
goeth down...and it shall be righteousness (éAeguooivg) unto thee 
before the Lord thy God,’ Ps. evi. 30, 31 (then stood up Phinehas and 
executed judgment) kal éAoyía 09 ovr) eis OukaLog o qv eis yeveàw Kal yevedv. 
Compare also Levit. xxv. 31 ai de ae Tpós TOV dyypOv Aoyr Onoovras 
‘shall be reckoned as,’ Ps. xxxii. 2 (quoted in Rom. iv. 6, 8) pad pros 
àryp o ov pi] Aoytontat Kivpios dpaptiav, Wisd. ix. 6 kàv ydp tus 7 TéAetos 
€v viois àvÜpoov THs ard cod codias arovans eis ovdev NoyicOyoeTaL. 
Atxatoovvy in the Bible is taken in even a wider sense than that noted 
by Aristotle Zth. v. 1. 15 airy pev otv 1) Quotocaivy áperi) péev eore reActa, 
GAN’ ody ávAós GANG vrpós érepov, Who quotes Theognis 147 ev dé óuatoaóvy 
ovdAAnBonv rac’ apery ’otw. In the Bible it is the character of the man 
who fulfils his duty in all respects towards God, as well as towards his 
neighbour. The great importance of the text in Gen. xv. is that it is 
the first passage in which the ‘law of liber ty’ is laid down. Definite 
set tasks irrespective of motives are exacted from slaves: in the family 
of God the motives of the children are the main thing in the eyes of 
the Father. Here the right state of mind is declared to be in God’s 
sight equivalent to the right action; though, as St. James says, 
right action is the necessary result of the right feeling and it is only 
through right action that the right state of mind can be evidenced to 
others, so that the absence of right action (unless precluded by special 
circumstances) is a proof that the state of mind is not right. The faith 
of Abraham is the same as the trust which is so often declared blessed 
in the Psalms, e.g. Ps. ii. 12, xxxiv. 8. 

$(Xos G«o? &AHOn.] The precise words are not found in the LXX. In 
Gen. xvii. 17, where our version simply has ‘Shall I hide from 
Abraham that thing which I do?’ the LXX. has o? pm) kpiyo aro ' AB. 
ToU TaLdds pov à éyà zo), which is quoted by Philo (Sobr. M. 1, p. 401) 
with the words rod $(Aov pov, though elsewhere (Leg. All. M. 1, p. 93) 
he cites it without alteration. In 2 Chron. xx. 7 ‘Art thou not our 
God who...gavest it (the land) to the seed of Abraham, thy friend, for 
ever?', the LXX. has &3)ekas abrijv a7éppart ' Affpaóq, T yyaameeve cov 
eis Tov aidva, Vulg. semini Abraham amici tui; Isa. xh. 8 ‘the seed of 
Abraham my friend’ is in LXX. ozéppa CANT ov qy&ámgca.| The 
appellation is still in use among the Arabs, ‘with whom the name of 
Khalil Allah (the friend of God), or more briefly El Khalil, has 
practically superseded that of Abraham. Even Hebron, as the city of 
Abraham, has become El Khalil’ (Plumptre 2» /oc.). Clem. Rom. has 
the phrase twice, probably copying from St. James (i. 10 6 ¢éXos 
zpocoyopevÜeis with Lightfoot's n. and 17), and so Irenaeus iv. 16, 2 
Abraham credidit Deo et reputatum est illi ad justitiam et amicus Det 
vocatus est. Compare John xv. 14, 15, Wisd. vii. 27 (codia) eis Vvxàs 
óc(as pera[Jaívovaa. (Xovs Geo? kai zpodnjras tapackevaler, Taylor's J.£, 
p. 113, and for the same sentiment in Greek philosophers see Xen. J/em. 
ii. 1. 33 (Virtue speaks in the allegory of Prodicus) 9v ép pidou pev Geots 


! Other readings have $íAov, see Field, Hexapla, pp. 744 and 512. 
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óvres, Gyarytot dé pirots, Plato Leg. iv. 716 D 6 pev eó$pov GG dros, 
ópows yáp, Rep. x. 613 ‘the righteous man is 6coóuv/js and therefore all 
must turn out well with him’, Epict. Diss. iv. 9. 9 éAevOepos yap etj 
«ai díXos Tod G«o?, Cic. VD. I. 121, II. 165. 

25. ‘PaaB 4 wépvm.] Selected as an example the furthest removed 
from Abraham: so Erasmus '£antwm valet apud Deum misericordia ac 
beneficentia in proximum, ut mulier, ut meretrix, ut alienigena, hospitali- 
tatis officio commendata meruerit. in catalogo piorum. ad numerari. 
Probably it was on this account that her name was famous among the 
Jews. She was counted as one of the four chief beauties, the others 
being Sarah, Abigail, Esther; and was said to have been the ancestress 
of eight prophets (Meuschen, p. 40). She is also cited as an example 
of faith, Heb. xi. 31, and is mentioned in the genealogy in Matthew. 
Her faith is shown both by her actions here referred to and her words 
recorded in Josh. ii. 9, 11 ‘I know that the Lord God hath given you 
the land...the Lord your God, He is God in heaven above and in earth 
beneath. Clement of Rome (i. 12) connects the two aspects, to which 
St. James and the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews direct attention, 
by his phrase dua aíow kal diXo£evíav éa 09 ‘PaaB, see Lightfoot on this 
passage and also his appendix (pp. 413 and 470) on the attempt made 
both by Jewish and Christian writers (Josephus, Chrysostom, &c.) to 
weaken the force of the word zópvy. 

i$mo8efapévm roós dyyéAous.] Heb. xi. 31 Oefapév Tovs karackómovs. 
Both renderings are independent of the LX X. which says déoreAev 
"Igcovs 9o veavicxovs karaakozeUca. The word $700. occurs elsewhere 
in N.T. only in the writings of St. Luke. 

érépa. ó89.] By a window instead of by the door, and to the mountain 
instead of straight back to the camp of the Israelites, Josh. ii. 15, 16. 
For this pregnant use of érepos cf. Mark xvi. 12 év érépa popdy, Acts i1. 
4 érépaus Accus. 

&Badotca.] In mild sense, as Matt. ix. 38 drws exBadn épyyras eis TOV 
Gepicpov oXrot, Mark i. 12 7d «veüpa. ékáAXet avróv eis riv Epnmov ( = aye 
Luke, àvéye Matt.) John x. 4 órav và (Ow (zpópara) wávra exBadry 
{= éé&ye, v. 3). 

26. 7d capa xopts mveóparos vexpdv écrw.] It seems at first strange that 
the outward visible part of man should be compared to the invisible prin- 
ciple of faith, and the invisible spirit be compared to works which are 
the outward fruits of faith ; but we must always keep in mind that St. 
James is speaking here not of faith of the heart, but of a mere lifeless 
profession of orthodoxy, * professing to know God but in deeds denying 
Him’ (2 Tim. iii. 5), ‘having the form of godliness without the power’ 
(Tit. i. 16).1 And as ‘faith’ thus becomes a mere externality, so ‘works’ 
become identified with the working principle of love. It thus becomes 
easy to understand how a mere shell of profession void of the animating 
principle of love can be compared to a corpse. Or we might understand 
avevpa of ‘breath’ as in Ps. exlvi. 4, Isa. xi. 4, Apoc. xi. 11, xiii. 15 (so 
Peile and Bassett), which would give a simpler illustration: as a body 


1 The Hebrew word for ‘body’ is used for the essence of a thing, see J.F. p. 76. 
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which does not breathe is dead, so faith which does not act.! A 
similar metaphor is found in Curtius x. 6 (19) militaris sine duce turba 
corpus sine spiritu est. Spitta cuts the knot by reading xwyparos, 
(used in LXX. for all bodily motion) in place of zveparos. 

IIL—1. The writer goes back to the subject of i. 19 Bpadds eis TO 
Nadjoa, and i. 26 pij xakwaywyav yAdooar, wnich suggests the figure of 
vv.2and 3. It is also connected with that overvaluation of theory as 
compared with practice which formed the subject of the last chapter. 

p] TOÀÀol St8acKkador yiver 8e. ] In his circular letter (Acts XV. 24) St. 
James condemns unauthorised teachers, cf. Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, 7b. xv. 14, 
Rom. ii. 17 foll, 1 Tim. i. 6, 7 6éXovres civar voj.oóiü&o kaXot k.7.X., Heb. 
v. 12 óe(Xovres etvar QiüáakaAot du Tov xpdvov cá xpeíav éxere TOU 


&4okev ópüs twa rà croce Tis àpxis TOv AXoyíov ro) Ocov, Pirke 


Aboth i. 11 dilige laborem et Rabbinatum odio habe with "Taylor's 
n., Herm. Sim. ix. 22 éXovow eodidaeKadror civat dppoves ovtes. The 
phrase means ‘do not be too eager to teach,’ ‘do not press into the 
work of teaching,’ lit. ‘do not many of you become teachers.’ For the 
use of zoAAoé cf. Heb. vii. 23 kai ot pv, Ae(ovés eiat yeyovores iepets dud 
7d Üaváro ko\verOar zapap.évew, 6 de...drapdBarov exe rijv tepwovvyv. We 
read of duddcxador at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1): they are included in St. 
Pauls two lists of church officers, 1 Cor. xii. 28, where they come next 
after apostles and prophets, and Eph. iv. 11 where the order is apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. In 2 Tim. iv. 5 a time is 
foretold when the people will become impatient of sound doctrine and 
Kata Tas idias éziÜvpas éavrots eriswpevtcovow OibacKaddovs. In the only 
passages in which they are mentioned in the Didaché (xiii. 2, xv. 1, 2) 
they are joined with prophets and appear to stand on a higher level 
than the éxéoxoror and dudkcovor, though these latter also should be care- 
fully chosen for their office, óptv yap Aeroupyotou kai avtot T»v Xevrovp- 
ylav tov 7podwróv kai 0u0mckaAov ; see Hermas Vs. iii. D ot pév AGor ot 
rerpá-yovot...eloiv oi ázóaroAot kai émíckomot kai SiwWdcKador Kai Owikovot, 
where Harnack says in Sim. ix. 15, 16 episcopi et diaconi. negliguntur 
quia ibi munus praedicandi evangelium solum respicitur. — Doctores sunt 
omnes praedicatores Christianae veritatis, etsi neque apostoli neque 
qresbyteri fuere. Certum est etiam saeculo secundo laicos in ecclesia 
publice docuisse, and adds many references. 

eiSdres.] See oni. 3 ywookovres, and i. 19 tore. 

péfov kp(ga Anpydpeda.| Greater than other Christians who do not 
set up to teach, compare (for the pregnant use of peifwv) iv. 6 below ; 
and for thought, Matt. vii. 15 foll, xxiii. 14 foll. on false prophets, 
scribes and Pharisees, blind leaders of the blind, Mark xii. 98-40 
BXézere àxó Tv ypapparéwv...xpopacer pakpü cpogevxóp.evo, oUrou Arp- 
alovrat aepwraórepov Kpipa, Luke xii. 47 Sapyjoerar zoAAás, 2 Clem. R. 10 
exyevover kakoüiüogkaAo0vres Tas avaitiovs Wuxds, ovk elüóres OTe dtoonV 
é£ovor Tijv kptow, Pirke Aboth, i. 18 ‘not learning but doing is the 
groundwork, and whoso multiplies words occasions sin.’ For the 
phrase xp. A. ‘to be condemned’ see Rom. xiii. 2, Luke xx. 47. Other 


1 Origen however (Sel. in Psalm xxx.) says mveüuo here is equivalent to yux7. - 
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references to judgment in this epistle are ii. 12, 13, v. 9, 12. By the 
use of the first person (corrected to the second in the Vulgate), St. 
James includes himself among the teachers whom he warns, as in v. 
9, ii. 18, cf. 1 John i. 6, ii. 18 with Westcott's notes ; so St. Paul 
1 Cor. x. 6 foll, Heb. ii. 3, xii. 25, Ignat. Eph. 3 od duatdcoopor iptv 
Os Gv Tis...vÜv yàp àpxiv exw To? paGyTeverOar kai zpooAaAOo tpiv as 
cvvüidagkaA(rais pov. 

2. moda mra(ouev &mavres.] 1 Johni. 8: Wetstein cites many similar 
sayings from heathen writers, e.g. Thuc. iii. 45 ze$íxacw dzavres kai 
idta kai Snpooia àpaprávew, Seneca Clem. i. 6 peccamus omnes, alu 
gravia, alii leviora. For zoAAà see Mark ix. 26 z0oAA& orapagas é£A6ev, 
for zra(ew above ii. 10, 2 Pet. i. 10, Jude 24 7 óvvauévo pvdakar opuás 
aTTALTTOUS: 

€ tis iy Aóyo o) mraie.| For ei ob see above i. 23, ii. 11: for the 
thought Matt. xii. 57 ék tév Aóyov cov SikawOyjon kal ék Tov Aóyov cov 
KatadicacOnon, ib. xv. 11 70 exropevopevov ék ToU o'TÓpaTOS, TOUTO kOwOot 
Tov avOpwrov, | Pet. iii. 10, Prov. vi. 2 wayis icxvpà ávópi và ida xetAy, 
xv. 4, (acus yAwoons Oévüpov (os, Sirac. xiv. l paxapios àvip Os ovK 
droOnoe ev oTopatt avtod, 7b. xix. 16, xxv. 8, xxviii. 12-26, Philo M. 
1. 615 76 pev otv apiorov Kai reAeóTaTov roUrT éoTw, pode evOvpotobal TL 
TOv ározoTdTrov K.T.A., 1b. 695 To? 0€ codo) idiov Tots vzép 7OOVAS Kat 
eziÜviías NOyous dravtTidcat émi ToU oTÓpaTOs kal THS yAdooNs, dep HV 
Opyava Aóyov.  zayíes yàp émuJàs aitots Ovviaerat Tas ovryyopovcas TO 
wade ziÜavór:yras avatpéeyau. 

odtos téXetos üvfjp.] otros marks the apodosis as ini. 23. For dvyp see 


above i. 8; for réAeos i. 4. 


xeAweyeyfma.] See on i. 26, and cf. Philo M. 1. p. 196 (the true 
man within each) émioropilwv tats tod ovveidóros Hviats Tov ov0d09 kai 
j.erà. adyViaTLOv Opopov yAuwrTys éméoxev, ib. p. 314. 

kal óAov 7d cópa.] Repeated in vv. 3 and 6. The figure of xoA. is 
further carried out: by the bridle in the mouth we turn the horse as 
we will, so by controlling our words we can regulate our whole activity. 
We find the opposition of one member to the whole body, Matt. v. 29 

3. ie yáp.] WH. with R.V. and all the recent editors (except 
Hofmann and Bassett, who keep ide) read ei 8é. "The evidence is as 
follows: AB with some inferior MSS. read EIAE, Vulg. and Corb. sé 
autem ; Sin. EIAE TAP, (Sin.? omits yap), Pesh. ecce enim ; Cod. Ephr. 
with many inferior MSS. and Theophyl and Euth. Zig. in comment 
IAE, Egyptian, Ethiopian and later Syriac versions ecce. The con- 
fusion between e and being extremely common, it is important to. 
observe (1) that the insertion of yàp in Sin. seems to show that the 
preceding ewe must be taken as an imperative (so D. Weiss, p. 34 ‘das. 
eingeschaltete yap zeigt dass we gemeint ist’); (2) that this view is 

' Field compares Rom. ii. 17, where the old reading 18e cd *Iovdaios has been 
changed to ei 6€ by late editors, misled by the spelling of the majority of the uncial 
MSS., as in our text, and with equally disastrous effect on the construction. He 
points out that Sin. has efdou for 18ov in Luke xxiii. 15, efSere for 18ere Luke xxiv. 
39, 1 John id. l. Below v. 11 the MSS. are nearly equally divided between t8ere 


and efüere. In Luke vi.3 Cod. D has ef8e for te. These variations not being given 
in Bruder ean only be ascertained by examining the MSS. In Epictetus, where 18e 
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supported by some of the oldest versions ; (3) that as regards B in par- 
ticular, since it ‘shows a remarkable inclination to change c into en" 
(WH. Introduction, p. 306), its evidence here is of little weight.! We 
have therefore to fall back on other considerations: and it is plain 
that ei 8e is not suited to the context. ‘If a man does not stumble in 
word he is able to bridle his whole body. And if we put the bits into 
the horses’ mouths that they may obey us,—we turn about their whole 
body also.’ The natural apodosis to such a protasis would be ‘let us 
also for the same purpose put a bridle in our own lips.’ The present 
apodosis adds nothing to the clause eis ró zeí(caÓot, and it is difficult to 
find any natural meaning for d¢ at the beginning of the verse: even 
the xac in apodosis is out of place; it would have been natural if the 
protasis had run ei 7d orópa. per&yopev. Lastly, the xaí after idov in 
ver. 4 seems to look back to the preceding ise. De Wette and 
Beyschlag felt these difficulties so strongly that they included the 
whole verse in the protasis and explained the construction as an 
aposiopesis. Thus the latter translates ‘Wenn wir aber den Pferden 
die Zügel in die Müuler legen um sie gehorsam zu machen, und so 
ihren ganzen Leib regieren, so sollten wir es doch auch uns selbst thun, 
d.h. auch unserer Zunge einen Zügel anlegen und so unseres ganzen 
Leibes sittlich müchtig werden’; and refers, for examples of aposio- 
pesis after ei, to Luke xix. 42, Acts xxiii. 9, Mark vii. 11, which 
however are very unlike the present. In fact such an aposiopesis 
is simply impossible here, and in any case is opposed to the style of 
the writer: it is only suggested as a last resource by editors who 
felt themselves bound to this reading on the mistaken view of the 
overwhelming evidence in its favour, and in obedience to the hazardous 
maxim that the more difficult reading is always to be preferred. No 
doubt a copyist will avoid, if he can, a difficulty which stares him 
in the face; but as long as a protasis has an apodosis of any sort to 
follow, t is a matter of indifference to the copyist whether it adds 
anything new or merely repeats what is already included in the 
protasis. Spitta, recognising the confusion of thought and construc- 
tion, explains this to his own satisfaction, by supposing that the 
writer was tempted to borrow the second comparison of the ship, and 
was in too great a hurry to adapt it to the context. Lachmann 
proposed to read oi0é with a question instead of ei dé. 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta are set at rest by the 
application of a little common sense to the study of the MSS., if we 
wil but make due allowance for the principle of 4/acism. “Ide yap 
having been written eeyap (Sin.) and ede being read as two words, 
it was inevitable that the superfluous yàp should be dropped (as 
in B)? With ide yap we get exactly the right meaning expressed with 
occurs only four times, in two instances the MS. has ef8e (Diss, ii. 11. 13, 1115. 16:510) 
The Gizeh fragment of Enoch has ei8ere for tere ii. 2, iii. 3, eiàmre for fügre xiv. 6, 


e:Beiv for ióetv xiv. 21. 

! In this epistle D gives e not only for long i, as yewdoxortes, 0A clipei, pevriGCouéve,. 
elós, but occasionally for short t, as àv6pemeívy, àrueís. So C has eoeías i. 5. 

? In my former edition I read 19e simply with C, but this does not account for the 
insertion of yàp in Sin., and I now think that C emends the text of D. 
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the writers usual animation. The casual use of the word xaA. 
suggests the image to which he calls his readers’ attention (so idov in- 
troduces a simile in ver. 7). ‘Lo! in horses we use the bit for the 
purpose of making them obey and thus control their whole body.’ 
The less common active imperative is found along with the middle in 
Eccles. ii.1 dedpo 9j Teppagw ge ev ebpoa ivy kai Se ev dra 0 à Kai ioov 
Kat ye rovro pataiotys, Mark iii. 32 and 34, idod 4 jujryp cov...ide 7 
püryp pov, Matt. xxv. 6 and 22, xxvi. 51 and 66, John xvi. 29 
and 32, Gal. ide v. 2, iov i. 20: St. Luke always uses idov. The 
difference between them is well given by Donaldson (in Winer, p. 
319): *the middle often exhibits a signification which might be called 
intensive, but which really implies an immediate reference to some 
result in which the agent is interested. One of the commonest cases 
is that of the aorists ie and idéoGa, of which the former means 
simply **to see," the latter “to behold, to look with interest”... for 
this reason idov is more frequently used than ide in calling attention to 
something worth seeing.’ So here ide is ‘lo!’ idov ' behold, the latter 
calling attention to various particulars about the ship. Cf. a similar 
change below iv. 3 from airetoOar to aire. 

Tóy inmwv.| The gen. is here put in an emphatic place to mark the 
comparison. It belongs both to yadwovs and to crópara, probably 
more to the former as distinguishing it from the human bridle, so we 
have à axpt TOV xadwov TeV Umrmov A poc. xiv. 20, ézi tov xaAuvóv Tod Uzz0v 
Zech. xiv. 20. Compare Psa. xxxii. 9. 

BéAXopev.] Mild force, as in éxf94AXc above ii. 25, cf. Ael. V.H. ix. 16 
Urmo éep[BáAXew x., Xen. De re equest. vi. 7, ix. 9. 

eis TO mTe(0ccÜn. abrovs qpiv.] Cf. Xen. Cyr. iv. 3. 9 weiMerar 6 immos 
xahiv@, Soph. Ant. 483, Philo M. Ie p. 21. The subject of the infinitive 
is specified, as in i. 18 eis 70 elvan 7)nás. drapxyv, iv. 2 dia 7d pi] aireiobar 
bpas, iv. 15 ávri rod Aéyew ops. 

4. i8o0.] Never followed by accusative in N.T. See below ver. 5, v 
4, 7, 9, 11, and compare aye viv, tae, dkovcare. 

kal 7à Thoia. | For this comparison see Arist. Mechan. 5 76 76dAvov 
puxpov ov kat er ec XáTo TO moto roca órqv Svvamuv € et WOTE irae) pup oU 
OLO.KOS Kal €vos àvÜporrov Suvdpews Kal TAUTYS T)pep.a.Lo.s peyada kwetaÜat 
peyeOn cXocov, Lucr. iv. 900, 4 Macc. vii. 1-3. The two figures are 
united Plut. Mor. p.39 33 F, Philo M. 1, p. 131 éreàv 6 ris yvxijs jvloxos 
7 KuBepvatns 6 Ó VOUS dpxn Tob (ov. dS .evOvverat 6 Bios, ib. p. 311 6 
immevs dépeoÜa,. dSox@v aitos ayer TO Kop.tCov TpoTov KuBepvijrou, 2b: 25 De 
521, Stob. Flor. p. 280 Mein. (a saying of Aristippus) Kparel jjOovijs.... 
Gg7ep Kal ves kal imrmov ody 6 pi) xpopevos, GAN 6 perdycov ózot 
Botherar Theoph. Simoc. Zp. 70 (Didot’s Epistolographi, p. 183 
Tjviaus kai áo Tovs UTTOUS iÜsvopev, KQ.L yavriAópeÜa TH pev TOlS 
LO TLOLS TV VaDvV exmreTawavTes, TT) be Tats deyxtpars TavT HY xoAwógcavres 
xaÜoppi£oj.ev*: — ovr kv[epvyréov kai rijv yMrrav, eos: 

tyduxatra.| Used elsewhere in N.T. only in 2 Cor. i. 10, Heb. ii. 3, 
A poc. xvi. 18. 

umd dvépoov cxXnpáv eavvspeva.] Cf. Matt. xi. 7 (Luke vii. 24) KGa pov 
bro ávéuov caXevópuevov, ib. xiv. 24 zXotov Bacavilopevov tro TOV kvpd- 
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Tov, 2 Pet. ii. 17 ópíxyXac $20 AatXazos éAavvópeva, Jude 12 vededau $70 
dvépuov mapadepopevat, A poc. vi 13 evxij $z0 àvépov ceopevn, Dio. Chr. 
lil. p. 44 € Khidwvos $ vTÓ ávépov oKAnpov petaBaddopevov, Ael. V.H. ix. 14 
ul) ávorpémyra imo Tov àvéuov el core oKANpOL karézrveov, Plato PAG 
84 B ino rév àvéyov diadvonGeica 1) Vv, Arist. Anima i. 5, 15 yvy) 
hepopevyn vzó rv àvéuov. The very frequent use of io before dvenov 
and similar words suggests that here it retains something of its local 
force, not simply ‘by,’ but ‘under.’ Otherwise it is rarely used in 
the sense of ‘by’ with things, as below tid wydadiov and v. 7, 
Luke viii. 14 $zó pepipvav kai tovtov...cvprviyovra, 2 Pet. ii. 7 Aór 
«arazovov|evov LTO THS TOv àÜéoj.ov Oxo Tpodijs. Ini. 14 $z0 THs exibv- 
pias, and 1i. 9 ózó Tod vópov, it is probably due to personification, as also 
in Col. ii. 18 $votovpevos vz0 TOU vos Ts capkós avrov. On its use in 
the Attic orators see Marchant in Classical Review, vol. ii. pp. 250, 
438. For oxAnpds contrasted with padaxos compare our ‘stiff breeze,’ 
and see Prov. xxvii. 16 Bopéas oxAnpos &vepos, and passages cited above 
from Aelian and Dio Chrys. 

ansadtov.] Only used elsewhere in N.T. in Acts xxvii. 40. For éAa- 
xlorov (= very small) cf. Wisd. xiv. 5 éAaxíoro EVAw mrevovauw 
avOpwro j/vxàs. Kat dueAOovres KAVOwva cyxedla 0o 0ncav, Herm. Mand. 
xi. 20 7 yaAala eAdyurrov éote kokkápvov, Sum. vill. 10 éAdyuorrov zjaprov, 
1 Cor. iv. 3 eis eAdyuorov éote. 

$mov] Here for ózj ‘in whichever direction,’ as often for ózo: (cf. 
John viii. 22 ómov éyw tray), neither of these latter forms being found 
in N.T. or LXX. Similarly éxet and 709 are found for éxetoe and ot, 
like the English ‘where’ and ‘here’ for ‘ whither’ and ‘hither.’ Even 
in classical writers we find ózov for ózou as in Xen. Mem. i. 6. 6 Bade 
£ovra. óov àv BovAwpar. Cf. Winer, p. 592. 

1 ópp:] tod eó0óvovros BoóAera.] ‘The pressure (touch) of the steers- 
man decides. The word ópjsj is used of the origin of motion either 
moral or physical. In N.T. it only occurs here and Acts xiv. 5 (of a 
rush or onset of the people); so LXX. Prov. iii. 25 o? doBnOjon dppas 
aoeBav erepxopévas, 4b. xxi. 1 Spy) datos ‘the rush of water’: cf. the 
erroneous comment on this passage in Euth. Zig. and the Catena, rndadiw 
putkp@ óppijv 7Àoíov jeradépopev. It appears here to mean the slight 
pressure of the hand on the tiller, what Apuleius, speaking (for. 1. 2) 
of the eagle’s flight, calls nutus clemens UT. vel dextrorsum. So 
Schegg, Erdmann, Theile, Wiesinger, Hofmann: on the other hand 
Calvin, Gebser, Beyschlag, Briickner, Alford understand óp,j meta- 
phorically of an inclination of the mind (R.V. ‘whither the impulse 
of the steersman willeth, as in 1 Pet. iii. 17, ‘if the will of God 
should so will’ ei Ao. 75 0cXqua. Tod Geod). As oíXopar cannot be 
used properly of a mere irrational impulse or whim any more than of 
muscular pressure, it seems to me less confusing to understand it of the 
latter: see above n. on i. 18, and (for the tropical use of BovAomar) 
compare Plato Symp. 184 A rovrovs BovAerat 6 ae vópos jacaví£ev, 
and its technical meaning in Arist. Zh. ii. 29 -0 dxovovov. Bovdrerar 
NéyerOat odk ct tis dyvoet x.7.r., Top. i. 7. p. 103 ratra yàp «ávra TO ev 
Botrerar onvaivew. Similarly 0éXo John ii. 8 76 zvetpa. Grov Gee zvet, 
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Plato Phaedr. 230 D ra pev otv xwpia kai Ta dévopa otüév pe Gere SidaoKev, 
Rep. ii. 370 obk é0éXei 70 Tpartopevov THY TOD zrpárrovros 7XOAHV TEpLLEVELV. 
For ei6vv. cf. Philo M. 1. p. 422 duet yap ear Ore Xwpis qvióxov TE 
Kal kvBepvirüv 6 0 te vÀoUs kai 6 Spopos edOivecOa, Eurip. Cycl. 15 év 
mppv 9'Gkpo. avrós AaBov niOvvov àj.br)pes Sopv, Aesch. Suppl. T17 ota 
ev E 
. 4 yA@ooa piKpov péXos. | This comparison is quite in the Jewish 

"m bialstyle. The horse's mouth is small in comparison to the body, 
yet through it the whole body is directed ; the rudder is small in com- 
parison to the ship; the tongue small in ‘comparison to the man ; yet 
control this small member and you control the whole nature. This 
however is only the allegorical outside ; by the smallness of the tongue 
is meant the insignificance, as we deem it, of speech in comparison with 
action ; yet by controlling speech we acquire the power of controlling 
action. For the metonomy by which an independent personality seems 
to be attributed to the tongue, so that it stands for the temptations 
or sins which are concerned with the use of the tongue, though, as 
Augustine says (Serm. l7 cited by Corn. a Lapide), ream linguam 
non facit nist mens rea, compare Matt. v. 29, 30 ‘if thine eye...thy 
right hand, cause thee to stumble’; Matt. xv. 19 ‘the things that 
come out of the mouth defile a man’; 1 John ii. 16 ‘the lust of the 
eyes.’ 

peydda aXyec,] ‘Vaunts great things. There is no idea of vain 
boasting: the whole argument turns upon the reality of the power 
which the tongue possesses. Whether written as two words with AB, 
or as one (ueyaAavxe) with Sin. K L, &c., the phrase occurs nowhere 
else in N.T., but 1s found in Ezek. xvi. SE Zeph. iii. 12 (A.V. *to be 
haughty 2); Sir, xlvii. 18, 2 Mace. xv. 32, cf. Ps. xii. 3 ydooa j.eyaXop- 
pupov. It may be compared with the Homeric evyoma evar and with 
Philo M. 1. p. 338 peyadns Vvxijs T0 abynpa yeveow vrepkirrav, ib. 158 
TO OovAevew OeQ peyictov avyynpa, ib. M. 2. 235 éykpáreua 8€ kaÜapà Kat 
aknAlOwros àperi, vávrov doa zpós BpSocw Kal dow àXoyoUca, kal érávo: 
TOV yacTpOs 7)00ovàv avyotoa ictacba, D'oprv Waverw. Observe the use of 
alliteration in p to point the contrast of puxpov peAos peyáXa. adxet, and 
compare that in 6 below ver. 8. 

anicoy mip HA(kynv UXqv dvámre.] ‘How small a fire kindles how large a 
forest,’ cf. Philo M. 1. p. 455 omwOip kai 6 Bpaxvtatos orav harampeobies 
CorupnOy peyaAnv é&zrew upav, Phocyl. 144 éd 6Acyou orwOjpos a0€apartos 
aiGerat vAn. For the double question compare Mark xv. 24 Baddovtes 
KMjpov Tis ti dpy, and Luke xix. 15, Isocr. p. 240 obw dyvoó WAtkos Ov 
(‘ how old,’ viz. 94) OooVv épyov evicTapat, Plato Rep. 4, p. 423 B qM 
ovy (cree oov xópav aopirapevors eay (det), Soph. Wine 933 ota mpos 
otov avopov zácxo, Krueger Gr. 51. 14. 1, ib. $ 17. 10, Seneca Controv. 
Exe. v. 5 nesciebas quam levibus ignibus quanta incendia oriantur, and 
Milton P.Z. i. 91 ‘Into what pit thou seest from what height fallen.’ 
There is no force in the objection that this interpretation gives 
opposite senses to the same word in the same sentence.  Literally 
it is * what (what-sized) a fire kindles what a forest, but the context 
interprets the meaning of ‘what’ in either case. In Lucian Zermot. 
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D qA(kovs Has drodatvers, ot0€ karà. Tos Tuypalous exelvous àÀÀà, Xapat- 
cereis Tavtdtacw, the context shows the meaning to be * how small’: 
so in Epict. Diss. I. 12. 26 jAikov pépos zpos và 0Aa. The reference fo 
a burning forest is common both in the Bible, as Ps. Ixxxiii. 14 acet 
rip 0 duaddAcer Spupdv, vel PACE Kataxadoat py, Isa. ix. 18; xb DS 
Zech. xii. 6; and elsewhere, as Hom. J/. 455 wip didnov émijAéye 
dorerov tAnv otpeos ek Kopupys, Thuc. ii. 77, Pind. Pyth. iii. 66, Eur. Jno 
fr. 415 D. puxpod yàp &x Aajrrüjpos "lóatov Aémas cpioewv àv Tus, Tkai 
apos dvOp' eizrv eval ariÜowr! àv üa rol sávres & kpíz ew xpeov, Philo M. 2. 

. 208 4 éxiÜvpa, ola. Pd0€ év try veperar Saravaca sávro, kai dÜcipovaa, 
ib. 143, 349, M. 1. p. 671. The only other place in which dvarre 
occurs in N.T. is Luke xii. 49.! 

6. 4 yXócca móp.] Prov. xvi. 27 (àvjp djpov) emi TOv éavroU xeUXéov 
Oxcavpítec rip, tb. xxvi. 18-22, Sir. xxviii. 11 épis karaowevdopery ékkatec 
Top, ib. v. 22 od pi) Kpatjon evoe[2àv (7) yAGoou) kal év TH PAoyt avriíjs ov 
«axjrovrau so some explain Psa. exx. 4. On the other hand inspira- 
tion from above is also symbolized by fire Acts ii. 2, Isa. vi. 6, Jer. v. 
14. I cannot see why Spitta objects to the xai before 7j Aócca. Just 
before, the writer had illustrated the thought of the great effect pro- 
duced by the tongue, though itself so small, by the comparison of a 
forest kindled by a chanee spark. This suggests another aspect of 
the tongue. It resembles fire in the points which he proceeds to men- 
tion. S. would also omit 4 yAGooa wip and 6 kócpos Tis adiKias as 
marginal summaries, the former of vv. 6-12, the latter of vv. 15-iv. 3. 
Nor is even this enough to satisfy his rage for expurgation. The 
clause 7 (or kai) azXoQca. Xov TO cópa, is due to the same copyist who 
added to the text the marginal summaries. 

6 Kdcpos Tis &8uas 7j yAdooa kablotara ev rois péAeoww qpav.| The first 
point to be determined in this difficult verse is whether we should put 
our stop after zip with the R.V., WH., Neander, Lange, Hofmann, 
Erdmann, Beyschlag ; or after àóu(as with the margin, Alf., Huther, 
Schegg and the generality of editors. It seems to me that the former 
gives the only tenable construction. The sense may be difficult, but 
the grammar is clear, if we take 7 yAéooa as subject to xata rara, with 
the attributive clause 7j o7Aotca—yeevvys, and make 6 Kéapos Ths duas 
the predicate or complement. With the other punctuation 7) omAotca 
becomes the predicate, but there is no justification for the article: 
either we should have xa0(crarat o7iXovco Or Kabiotata, TO o7mtAovV 
(méXos) : and in either case kaf(orarat loses its proper force. The predi- 
cate is put first for emphasis, as in John i. 1 @eds 7v 6 Aóyos, ib. iv. 24 
zveüpa, 0 Geós, 2 Pet. ii. 17 6 vids pov 6 àyazrós pov ovrós éerw, Luke iv. 
Al róv Xpiorov avrov civat, see Winer, p. 689 f. As xdcpos is defined by 
the genitive s ddicias, it necessarily keeps the article in the predicate. 
cf. Apoc. xix. 13 KékAntat 70 dvopa aitod 6 Adyos ToU Ocov, 1 Cor. xi. 9 
zayrós àvOpós 3) kejaA; 6 Xpwrrós éeotw, Winer, p. 141. The fact that 
the subject 7 yAdooa is repeated from the preceding clause of course 

1 [On fires kindled by the tongue see Midr. Rabb. on Levit. (xiv. 2) xvi. where 


the words are almost the same as those in St. James, quanta incendia, lingua, excitat ! 
and Schoettgen p. 1021. C.T.] 
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facilitates the transposition of the predicate. We may suppose that 
the form of the sentence as it first occurred to the writer was 7) yAocca 
Top, 6 Koopos THs Gduktas: and that for the sake of clearness he added 
the remaining words. . 

The next difficulty is the meaning of xdcpos here. Isidore of Pelu- 
sium (ji. 400 a.p.), followed by the Greek commentators, mentions 
two meanings (1) ‘ornament,’ éyxaAAdmicpa Ooket THS Gdicias, because 
the tongue koopel tiv àw(av dua THs TOV PyTOpwv evyAórTov SeLvdT7- 
tos: so Elsner, Wetstein, Semler, Storr, Ewald, and others; (2) ‘ the 
wicked world’: at least this seems to be intended by the somewhat 
obscure expressions cp éor, TAROs Gdikws karaka(ovaa, and Kdopos eo7t 
Tis GOdtKias, olovel vpós TOV cvpdero059 OóxAov Kal Snuwoyn expepowevyn Kat 
BXérovea, with which apparently should be connected the sentence just 
below, ray yàp àAXjXows Kowwvodpev TOV éavrv voguárov. The majority 
however of modern commentators follow the Vulgate ‘ wniversitas 
iniquitatis’ (3), thus explained by Bede, ‘Quia cuncta fere facinora 
per eam aut concinnantur . . . aut patrantur . . . aut defenduntur.’ 
So Erasmus, Calvin, Corn. à Lapide, Schneckenburger, Kern, De Wette, 
Wiesinger, Alford, Beyschlag, Erdmann. The objection to (3) is, that 
St. James elsewhere only uses the word xdcpos in a bad sense (i. 27 
domtAov éavróv Typeiv aro TOD kóa pov, li. 5, iv. 4 7 duMa TOD xóa ov éxOpa. 
ToU Geo éoriv) ; that only one example in all Greek literature is adduced 
for the meaning ‘totality,’ viz. Prov. xvii. 6 rod zweT00 Gos 6 Koopos 
TOV xpru&rov, TOd 0€ axicrov ovde ó[joAós, if indeed this should not be 
rather understood literally of the inanimate world, as consisting of 
things which can be used and enjoyed. Lastly, the article seems 
scarcely consistent with this interpretation. ‘A world of cares’ is a 
natural expression for many cares; but if we say ‘the world of care,’ 
we are understood to predicate something about the world itself, 
Schegg's interpretation, ‘the sphere or domain of iniquity,’ is, I think, 
an improvement on (3) as far as sense goes, but it is not the natural 
meaning of xocpos. The objections stated above are also applicable in 
part to (1) It is moreover a very harsh expression to call the tongue 
‘the ornament of injustice’ because it is capable of being used to give 
a colour to injustice ; and it falls flatly after the stronger word ‘fire.’ 

Putting aside the commentators, if we read the words simply we can 
hardly fail to be reminded of the similar expressions in Luke xvi. 8, 9 
TOV oikovópov THS días, TOD papwva THS GdiKias, where THs dduKias ls 
qualitative, as is shown by the parallel expression in ver. ll, r9 adikw 
papwva (cf. i.lT above). So Enoch 48. 7 * He preserveth the lot of the 
righteous, because they have hated this world of unrighteousness.’ 
C.L. compares Jerome Pelag. ll. 6 seculwm illud iniquitatis. The 
meaning of the phrase will then be ‘in our microcosm the tongue 
represents or constitutes the unrighteous world' which is probably the 
meaning of the version in the Speculum, mundus iniquitatis per lin- 
guam constat in membris vestris: cf. 1 John v. 19 6 kóeguos óXos év TO 
zovopo Keita, and below iv. 4.! In the same way it might be said 


1 [I think the force of the expression is better brought out if we explain v. à8ucías 
as a possessive genitive, ‘the world which is under the dominion of unrighteousness,’ 
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1 eriOupia THs GapKos 6 yaoTnp Kabiotarar ev rois péeAcow. The tongue 
represents the world, because it is that member by which we are 
brought into communication with other men; it is the organ of 
society, the chief channel of temptation from man to man. Here it 
is described as 7j ezXovca TO copa, but in i. 27 this is said to be the 
effect of the world ; true religion is shown by keeping oneself dcziXov 
azo Tov Kdopov. Olshausen, Stier, and Lange give this meaning to the 
passage, and I think it is hinted at by the Greek commentators. 
Dr. Taylor has pointed out (J. of Phil. xviii. p. 320) that, in place of 
the phrase 7 yAócca, 6 Koopos THs Guías, Hermas uses 7 zovypü 
eriOupia in Mand. xi. l puojoes tiv covgpàv émivp(av Kat xadwayo- 
yyoes abrjv ka0ós BovrAc (cf. above ver. 4, drov 1) oppi) Tod evOvvovTos 
BovXerar), aypia yap éotw 7 emOupia 1) vrovgpà. kal ÓvakóAos Tjjepotra (ct. 
below ver. 8, ovdets dapacat Ovarou). Again, Vis. ii. 2, he uses the 
phrase otk dréxerau THs yAdoons év 7) TovnpEverau. 

Dr. Taylor further illustrates the text, if understood in the sense 
universitas inquitatis, from T. B. Berachoth 15b, ‘ Life and death are 
in the hand of the tongue. Has the tongue a hand? No, but as the 
hand kills, so the tongue. The hand kills only at close quarters: the 
tongue is called an arrow as killing at a distance. An arrow kills at 
forty or fifty paces: but of the tongue it is said (Psa. lxiii. 9) 
“they have set their mouth in heaven and their tongue goeth through 
the earth.” It ranges over the whole earth and reaches to heaven.’ 

It may be worth while to mention that the Peshitto, followed by 
Morus, Bassett and others, takes koapos THs adiuxias independently of 7 
y^ócca, and supplies 2A as subject: ‘the tongue is the fire, the world 
of wickedness the forest’ (which it consumes). It is possible that 
there was an old gloss A5 intended to explain a difficulty; but it 
is inconsistent with the general thought: the tongue sets on fire the 
Tpoxos yeverews not the xkoopos THs áOw(as, and it has been already 
shown that to put the stop after ddixias gives an impossible construction 
for the following clause. 

The word xaÓícrara, literally means ‘is set, ‘is constituted. ! It 
is opposed to $zápxo, because it implies a sort of adaptation or 
development as contrasted with the natural or original state; to 
yívouau because it implies something of fixity. So in iv. 4 ds éàv 
BovdnOy diXos elvat Tod kóa jov, éxOpds Tod O«o0 kaÜia rara, ‘Whoever will 
be a friend of the world thereby becomes (is constituted) an enemy of 
God.’ Cf. Thuc. iv. 92 zpos rois dorvyeitovas maou TÓ ávríraAov xa. 


ie. the world as converted by our diseased imaginations into an opaque looking- 
glass for selfishness, instead of a window for the view of God. Compare Rom. vi. 
16 rb cGpua Tis GdiKias.—A. | 

1 That it is passive and not middle may be inferred from the fact that out of the 
twenty-two instances in Bruder, while sixteen belong to the active voice and two are 
Ist aor. pass., there are only four examples of the ambiguous form ka6ícrerci, two 
of which are those cited above from this epistle, and the other two (Heb. v. 1 màs 
&pxiepeus é£ àv0pómov Xauavóuevos imEep àvOpémcev ka0(oTora:, ‘is ordained for men’ 
[A. V.], and viii. 3) are undoubtedly passive. Westcott compares Philo M. 2, p. 151, 


Té uéAXovTi leper kabioracda, In this passage the Vulgate has constituitur, Corbey 
posita. est. 
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-AeíÜepov Kabictatar ‘equality constitutes freedom,’ Isoer. p. 37 ot 
peylotas ém! apetn 9óxas éxovres TAcictwv OeoTOTaL Kabiotavta. For év 
Tots peXeow cf. iv. 1 below. 

i emUo$ca óXov Td cGpa.] Of course an attribute of 7 yAdcoa. See 
above i. 27, Jude 23 pucotvres Tov amo THS capkós éomAwpevov xvróva, 
2 Pet. ii. 13 aziXot kal popor, Test. Aser. p. 690 Fabr. 6 zAeovekràv tiv 
Vvxyv omaAot. For the thought cf. Matt. xv. 11 76 ékzopevópevov éx Tod 
OTOMATOS TOTO kowot TOY avOpwrov. The phrase oA. r. cdua occurs above 
vers. 2 and 3. 

$Aoyítovca.] Here only in N.T. Psa. xevi. 3 zip d$Aoywt tors 
-€xOpovs, Wisd. iii. 28 zip proyifopevoy àzoaBéce: vowp, Exod. ix. 24. 

Tbv Tpoxdv Tis yevéoews.] In this extremely difficult expression it 
seems better to read tpoxov ‘wheel’ than cpóxov ‘ course’ (for which 
Spdpos is the word used in the N.T. and LXX.), as the former alone 
supplies a natural figure in the wheel which, catching fire from the 
glowing axle, is compared to the wide-spreading mischief done by the 
tongue. Heisen cites Achmet Oneirocritica 160 (8th cent. A.D.) ei dé 
idn OTe NAavvev év TO OippS Kal oi rpoxol éAXoyíaOQcav ex THs éAáceos, 
.ebpyjoet vóoov àvaAóyos THS pAoywoews.! A consideration of the context 
will exclude some of the explanations which have been offered. The 
clause is evidently meant to be distinct from and stronger than that 
which precedes: it cannot therefore be anything confined to the in- 
dividual. This forbids any reference to Eccles. xii. 6 evvrpoxáowy 6 
Tpoxos ért tov Aákkov, or to physiological phrases, such as we find in 
Galen Hipp. et Platt. 711 borrowed from Plat. Zim. 79 (the whole 


1 It may be worth while to compare other instances of the metaphorical use of 
Trpoxós. In Sibyl. ii. 87 (Phocyl. 27) we find xowà má89 mávrwv: Bíoros Tpoxós: 
ücroTos vABos, Anacr. iv. 7 rpoxós &puaros yap oia, Bloros rpéxet kvAtoOeis. In both 
of these the point of the comparison seems that of fortune's wheel; that which is 
highest soon changes to lowest, and vice versa; so in Sil. Ital. vi. 120 per varios 
qraeceps casus rota volvitur aevi and Boeth. Cons. 2. 2 luec nostra vis est, hune continuwin 
ludum ludimus ; rotam volubili orbe versamus, infima summis, summa infimis mutare 
gaudemus, cf. Plut. Numa p. 69 fin., Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 672 P. on the emble- 
matic wheel of the Egyptians. In Psa. Ixxxiii. 13 6 Geós uov 000 abrovs &s Tpoxóv, 
Isa. xvii. 13, ib. xxix. 5, it is used as an emblem of destruction ‘make them as a 
wheel, a whirling thing’: cf. Psa. Ixxvii. 11 gwvh 755 Bpovr?js cov év TQ Tpoxó ‘in the 
heaven’ A. V. but Hitzig and others ‘with a whirlwind.’ In Sirae. xxxvi. 5 tpoxds 
&udins omAayxva popoU kal as üEev oTpepduevos 6 Siadoyiouds abro) Fritzsche under- 
stands the phrase of a constant going round and round in the same rut, making no 
advance. Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1873 p. 1 foll.) quotes from Lob. 4497. 
p. 799 passages from Orphie writers in which metempsychosis is styled ixAos or rpoxós 
~yevecews, as Simplic. de Caelo ii. p. 91 (I have been unable to find this in the Berlin 
ed. of the Scholia), speaking of Ixion as a symbol of the soul, mpooSéSetar imb Tov 
Ocod TH THs molpas rpoxd kai Tis yeverews, dv AdVVaToY ueraAAd£at kar! "Opiéa k.T.À., 
Proclus in Tim. v. 330 uía cwrnpia Wuxis ToU KUKAOU TiS "yevéz ees AMaAAGaTTOVEE Kal 
THS TOAATS TWAGYNS Kal THs avnvUTov Cwis 1j pos Td voEpdy eldos avadpoun, where also 
there is a reference to the Orphie poems. [The word tpoxds in Psa. lxxvii. is the 
rendering of ‘ galgal’, the rabbinic word for the celestial sphere, the plural of which 
is used for the several spheres concentric with the earth, in which the planets were 
supposed to be set. Thus rpox. T. yev. might stand for ‘the whole sphere of man's 
nature.’ Then @dAoyifw might be used with allusion to lightning as an all-pervading 
fire, see Psa. xxix. 7, xevii. 4 Matt. xxiv. 27. We find tpoxot and mip brought 
together in Dan. vii. 9. cf. Sib. Orae. II. 296 ek wotauod meyadou TÜpiwos Tpoxds 
avtous (&ubucaBéEei) ‘an encircling fire.—C. T. ] 
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process of respiration) otov tpoxod repiayomevov yiyverat, Which is after- 
wards alluded to as 7) rod tpoxod repiaywyy. On the other hand it cannot 
be referred to the material world, of which Simplicius speaks (Comm. in 
Epict. Ench. p. 94 b) as rà àzepavrà Tis yevéceos kókXo, dia roUro er 
dmewpov 7poióvrt, Sua TO THY àÀXov dOopàv àAXov yéveow eivat, which is 
merely another way of expressing the Heraclitean flux, 6 7s yevéeoews 
TOTA[LOS evdehexOs f péov (Plut. Mor. p. 406). St. James speaking here of 
the tongue’s power of mischief in its widest extent can only refer to 
the world of human life, the sphere of the worldly spirit, 0 Kocpos, of 
which the tongue is the organ and representative in our body, and 
which is always at enmity with God (below iv. 4). 

Turning now to the word yéveots, the consideration of which was de- 
ferred on its first occurrence i. 23, it is used (1) of birth Matt. 1. 18, Luke 
1. 14, so Gen. xl. 20 2uépa yevérews * birth-day,’ 4b. xxxi. 13 y7 7s yevéaeos 
‘native land,’ (2) of creation Gen. ii. 4 BiBAos yeveoews obpavoO kai yijs; 
Wisd. i. 14 cwrnpior ai yevéaets Tot Koo piov ‘all God's creations are whole- 
some’ refering to the absence of poisons in Paradise (see Grimm in. /oc.). 
But it is in Philo we find the fully developed meaning (3) in which it 
stands for the seen and temporal as opposed to the unseen and eternal, 
e.g. M. 1. p. 569 ra pos yer ecw TOV ™pos @cov paxpav àzétevkrav TH Mv 
yap TO. pavepa póva, TQ O€ Kal apavi) yup and a little below Gewpevos 
ova év yevécet d Üeipóp.eva. kai yevv opera, ib. 231 Ocod n (OLov T)pej.éa. ka. 
cTácis, yevéceos 06 petaBacis re kal perafjaruc) müca kívgows ib. 697 
(those who claim for man the attributes of God) 70 àxafa(perov rov Ocod 
KpaTos Yeveoet TH ükaraaTáros arokhupevyn kai $Üepopéry vepuizrovres, ib. 

77 (as there are some who prefer the body to the soul, so there are 
some who) yéveow uGAXov O00 zporeruujkaat, ib. 219 (unless God chastens 
us, we shall not be servants of Him who is merciful) yevéceos 92 tis 
àyqAeoUs, ib. 261 rhv pacáperov kai duXQOovov yeveow, ib. 608 Moses 
rebuked those who gave the first place yevéce: and only the second to 
God, 45. 538 peyadyns yvxrjs TO aUx»pa, yéeveow bmepkÜzTew Kal povov TOU 
ayevvytov veptéxeaOau 7b. 668 eboé(9eiu yevéoews év eotw ddXAoTpia, Geo 
€ oikeía, ib.. 251 7 áperijs $iois póvg TOV ev yeveres Kady T€ kal d-yabn, ib. 
486 TÓ amar no ae yevécet T] TüvTO & éavri]s arity, Love be TLOTEVT AL 
Oco...weyahys kai Odvpsriov diavoias € epyov éatv (cf. p. 486), 4b. 502 the 
Logos i is the Mediator between yéveors and God, ib. 497 the fourth com- 
mandment was given tva thy àzpaéíav abr$s (THs éBdopados) ueXerQca 
yéveous. eis parpapv TOU dopdras Tava Spavros _€PXNTALs ib. A477 Tóre Katpos 
évrvyxávew yeveow TO TETOLNKOTL OTE THV eavris ovÜéveiuav € €yvokev. i need 
not quote further to show that yéveass is used not only of the inanimate 
creation but of the whole life of man upon earth. The idea is partly 
Jewish and partly Platonie, see Plat. Rep. vill. p. 525 B (Mathematics 
are useful to the philosopher) da 76 Tis. ovcias ázTÉOV elvat, yevéa ews 
eEavadvvtt, Tim. 29 Néywmev Su’ yvtwa airíav yéveaw kai TÓ wav TÓ0e 6 
Évvio Tas EvverT TeV, Plut. Mor. p. 593 D ai áàzqAXaypévat yevéa cos yvxai 
Saipoves ciow, Philolaus ap. Stob. Kel. l. c. 22 $uXoperáfdoXos yéveaus, 
ib. c. 20. 

How are we then to understand vrpoxós? We may keep close to the 
original meaning and suppose it to denote the incessant cbange of life 

I 
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‘which never continues in one stay, though this is perhaps suf- 
ficiently implied by the word yéveots; or we may suppose the 
metaphor borrowed not from the wheel in motion, but from the 
shape of the wheel at rest, the circle or sphere of this earthly life, 
meaning all that is contained in our life!; the tongue being the axle, 
the central fire from which the whole is kindled. This seems to make 
the better sense, though the other meaning gives more precise point to 
$Aoyí(fovea.  Lucian's treatise De Calwmnia will illustrate how it is 
that the tongue sets on fire ‘the round of life,’ cf. 1 (through calumny) 
KGL OLKOL GVAG%1UTOL yeyovact kai ToAes apdynv aroAdAaot, cf. Sirac. xxviii. 
14 foll.2 For other interpretations see Pott pp. 317-329, Heisen pp. 
819-880.8 

proyfopévy td THs yeévvys.] For the repetition of different parts 
of the same verb see above:i. 13 dzetpacros —7eipafe, and below ver. 7 
Oapdleror—deddpacran. The name Gehenna (Patévva) occurs only once 
in LXX. (Josh. xviii. 16), more commonly it is denoted as papaye 
'Evvóu, see Wetstein i. p. 299, D. of B. under ‘Gehenna’ and 
*Tophet. It is found in Matt. v. 22 ri yeévvav ro) updos (where see 
Rabbinical quotations in Wetstein), 25. v. 29, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15 
vlov yeévvgs, Ver. 33 kpíats yeévvgs, often in Orac. Sibyl. as i. 103, ii. 292, 
Acta Johannis T. p. 276, Pirke Aboth. i. 6 ‘the wicked inherit Gehenna,’ 
ib. v. 29, 31. As odpavos stands for @eds, so yeévva for OuifjoXos, see 
below ver. 15 coda 9auovuó99s, iv. 7, John viii. 44, 1 John iii. 8-10 6 
Toiv THY ápapr(av ék Tov diaPdAov éa riv, x... Here we have the origin 
of sin carried back beyond the érufvpia of the individual man as shown 
above i. 14. Thus we have combine in this passage the three hostile 
principles, the world embodied in the tongue, the flesh in the members 
(iv. l as well as here) and Satan using both for his own purpose. 
Wetst. quotes from the Targum on Ps. exx. (lingua dolosa cum carbonibus 
junipert) qui incensi sunt in Gehenna, and other passages to the same 
effect. See Sir. li. 4-6 and below on dxaraoratov a quotation from 
Hermas. 

7. waca yáp.] Introduces the proof of the preceding statement by 
reverting to the original figure contained in the word xahwaywyetv. 
The fact. that the tongue is the one thing which defies man’s power to 
control it is a sign that there is somet!iing satanic in its bitterness. 

gicts.| Here used with a pleonastie force, like natura in Latin; 
see Plut. Jor. 1112 F, where xevod dvcrs is said to be the same as avró 


This use of rpoxós is illustrated by the Homeric phrases i7poto ué*av Tpoxóv, 
Od. xii. 173. eréaros cpoxóv, ib. xxi. 178, and by the concentric circl s | f land and 
water described in Plato’s Critias, p. 113 foll. It agrees too, as appears from Dr. 
Taylor's note above, with the Rabbinical terininoloxy. 

? Mr. W. F. R. Shilleto compares Eur. Andr. 642, cuixpas am’ àpx?s vetkos 
&vOpómois uéya yA@oo’ exmopiCer. 

? [t may be interesting to some readers if I give here the earliest extant com- 
mentary on this difficult phrase (Isid. Pel ii 158). The text is cited, probably 
from memory, in the form $Aoyí((ovca 0Xov 7d gama Kal cTiXoUca Tbv rpoxbvr THs 
(o5js and explained as follows: 67: rbv rpoxüv Toy xpóvov ékáAeae 8:à Td Tpoxocibes 
kal rukAucóv OXTma, eis éavrüv yap aveAiTTeTaL, is vouched for by the words of the 
psalinist, ebAoynoes Thy aTé$avov ToU éviavroU Ts XpnoTdTNTds cov: KavTadba yap 
amd TOU KUKALKOD a xluaros aTéQavos eikóres ó Xpovos wvduacTat. 
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TO kevóv, and my n. on Cic. V.D. II. 136 alvi natura. If we are to 
translate it, it is best done by an adverb ‘every kind of animal is 
naturally subject to man.’ Brute nature under all its forms is under 
the control of human nature. It is also vaguer than závra và Onpia 
and may be supposed to admit of individual exceptions. 

Onplav Te kal merewáv épreróy te kal évaMov.] The classification resembles 
that in Gen. i. 26, ix. 2 6 $óf9os ópv éoras eri waar rois Onpios THs yíjs, 
rl WAVTA TA zerewü. TOV obpavoU Kal ézi TAVTA rà kwovj.eva. él THS YS kai 
ézi Tavtas Tovs ixÜ/as Tis Oadaoons, Deut. iv. 17, 18, Acts x. 12 ra 
rerpázroOa, THS "yrs Kal TA épzerü Kal TA TeTELVaA TOD ovpavod, 1 Kings iv. 33 
(Solomon) eAdAyoe rept TOV KTyVOv kal wept TOV TeTELVdV Kal cepi TOV 
épzerüv kai wept Tov (xÜvov. So Philo M. 2. p. 352 foll. divides féa 
into rerpázo0a, évvópa, épmerà, trnva. The word O@ypia has a wider or 
narrower meaning: it may even include bees, fishes, and worms (see 
exx. in lex.), or may be confined to quadrupeds or more strictly to wild 
beasts, which is of course the prominent idea here, as there is no need 
to insist on the fact that domestic beasts are tamed. In like manner 
éprerá, is used in a wider sense for animals which walk on four or more 
legs, in contradistinction to man who walks on two, as in Xen. Mem. i. 
4. ]1 and the poets; but also for the very unscientific class of reptiles, 
including the weasel, the mouse, the lizard, the grasshopper (Lev. xi. 
21, 29). The word évéduos is not found elsewhere in the Bible, but it is 
quite classical (cf. Soph. Ant. 345 zóvrov 7’ eivadiav iow), and is used, 
as here, with substantival force by Plut. Mor. 669 76 trav évadiwv yévos, 
ib. 729, cf. ps. Arist. Mund. 5 évaA(ov Cowv kal ve(Ov kai depiov dioes 
éxópue. For the coupling of the words in the list by re and xai com- 
pare Rom. i. 14 "EAAgeí te koi flapf)Mépows, copois Te Kat ávowrois. 
Probably beasts and birds are coupled as the nobler orders, and the 
other two because some of the épzerü are amphibious, and others, as 
snakes, closely resemble some fishes. 

Sapatlerar kat SeSdpacrat.] | Elsewhere in N.T. only in Mark v. 4 of the 
untamable demoniac ; in LX X. Dan. ii. 40 used of iron which subdues 
all things ; in classical writers both literally and metaphorically. For 
the writer's love of paronomasia see Essay on Grammar, and Winer 
p. 793 foll. Here of course emphasis is gained by the combination of 
the present and perfect: the art of taming is no new thirg, but has 
belonged to the human race from the first, cf. Juv. iii. 190 quis timet 
aut timuit, vii. (0 damus ac dedimus with Mayor's n. in J. of Phil. xx. 
p. 265, John x. 38, Heb. vi. 10. 

Tj óóce.] Dat. of the agent, an extension of the dat. commod? used most 
frequently with the perfect tense ; see Madvig's Gr. Synt. 38g, Winer 
p. 274 (where this passage is however wrongly explained as dat. 2nstr.), 
Marchant in Class. Rev. vol. iii. pp. 250, 437, and for the similar use 
in Latin, passages cited s.v. ‘dative’ in the Index to my Cic. V.D. 

On the thought cf. Isoc. Wie. p. 1j pay KaTayvas _dvOparov Toca ray 
Ovorvxíav, as grepi piv TO. Onpia TEXVOS ebpijicoquev ais avTOv Tas Jvxàs 
HuEpovpev...7.Gs 0 avrovs ovdev av «pos áperijy ooeXjaauev (No! believe 
that our nature can be amended by training), Soph. Antig. 332 foll. 
Philo M. 1. p. 20 foll. 2. p. 200 «oAAdkts éyvov wpepoÜ0évras Aéovras 
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dpkrovs mapodes x.r.A. Field cites Eur. Acol. (ap. Plut. Mor. p. 954) 
7 Ppaxe to. obévos avépos: GAXG ToiKiria TpaTidwv Saya PdiAa zóvrov xOoviov 
7 depiwy re waidevpata. It was a common-place of the Stoles, see Cic. 
ND. 1I. 151, 158 foll., Senec. Benef. ii. 29 cogita quanta nobis tribuerit 
Parens noster, quanto valentiora animalia sub iugum miserimus, quanto 
velociora consequamur, quam nihil sit mortale non sub ictu mostro 
positum. Erasmus in his Paraphrase illustrates as follows: cicwrantur 
leones, mansuescunt tigrides, serviunt etiam elephanti, subiguntur et 
crocodili, mitescunt aspides, redduntur familiares aquilae et vultures, ad 
amicitiam alliciuntur delphini. 'The writer here follows Gen. 1. 28, ix. 
2, Ps. viii. 6-8. 

8. oi8às Sapdcar Sivarar dvOpdrev.| But if so, how can the Psalmist 
say radoov THY yAGcaáv cov aro kakot (xxxiv. 13), and vow not to sin with 
the tongue (xvii. 3, xxxix. 1)? So Prov. xin. 3. This may be partly 
explained by the emphatic position of àvÜpomoev. Man cannot do it by 
himself, but he who is réAews may do it (ver. 2), and such perfection is 
attainable through the help of God given in answer to prayer ; see 
above i. 5 and compare the Psalmist’s prayer, exli. 3. So Aug. de nat. 
et grat. c. 15 mon enim ait, linguam ullus domare potest, sed mullus 
hominum ; ut cum domatur, Dei misericordia, Dei adjutorio, Det gratia 
fieri fateamur. The Pelagians, followed here by Oecumenius, read this 
verse as a question (Schegg). In the next place 7 yAéooa, when 
regarded as setting on fire the whole round of life, is not simply the 
speech of the individual, but that multiplied and re-echoed a thousand- 
fold by the voices of others and by the power of the press ; parva metu 
primo moz sese attollit in auras. However a man may learn to control 
his own tongue, these echoes are beyond all human power. 

dkorácrarov kakóv.] Cf. abovei. 8, also Herm. Mand. ii. 9 zovypà 1) kara- 
Nadia, àkaráoTaTOv darpdvidy ew, pndérore etpyvetov, where Harn. cites 
Orig. in Joann. (Opp. lv. p. 355) otk Okvncayv Kal 7à vopuaÜÉvro, à av éAáyi ra 
eivau Tov dpapryparov Sarpoviors Tpooaar ot pyoavtTes THV dévxohiav dat- 
póviov. eivat, Opolws 0€ Kal THY KaTadaduav, and below ver. 16 dxatacracia- 
Erdmann and Hofmann read áxaráexerov with Cod. Ephr., the Peshitto, 
and some other versions, and we find the word similarly used by Philo 
M. 1. p. 695 vo ordpa Ouavo(£avres kai éácavres dxadivwrov, kaÜdzep pevp.a 
ákarácxerov, pépecbar tov ükpvrójvÜov Aóyov éOor. This would suit the 
passage very well, agreeing with Ps. xii. 4; but the other reading is 
generally accepted and gives a good sense ‘ restless,’ *unquiet,' like the 
least tameable beasts; others translate as in i. 8 ‘ unstable,’ *incon- 
sistent,’ which they think agrees better with v. 9 foll, but it is a 
somewhat incongruous epithet for kaxóv. See abovei. 8. We should 
naturally take the words dx. x. as acc. in apposition to tiv yAGccav, 
like i. 8 àvijp davyos, but the following nom. makes it more probable 
that there is a sudden change of construction, ax. x. being the predicate 
of an independent sentence with 7j yA@ooa understood as subject ; s 
Mark xii. 38 foll. .BXénere amo TOV Oedovrwv €v otodats mepura ev. 
ka Tea Ücovres Tüs oiKlas TOV XNpav: ovTot Anpovtar TEPLOTOTEPOV Kpia. 
In the Apocalypse we meet with many of these irregular appositions, 
e.g.1.5 ámó “Incod Xpicrod, 6 paptus 6 mords, ib. xx. 2 éxpatrnoe Tov 
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Spákovra, ó odis 6 apxatos, os éotw dutBodros, Winer, p. 668 foll., 
A. Buttmann, p. 68 foll. So even in Homer, J/. vi. 395, x. 437. 

peti iod Oavarnddpov.] For perry see below ver. 17, 2 Pet. ii. 14, 
Rom. i. 29 pecrovs $0óvov. The metaphor here is taken from Ps. lviii. 
4, and exl. 3 ids adoridwv td Trà xe(À« aórüv quoted in Rom. iii. 13, 
Eccles. x. 11 foll, cf. Lucian Fugit. l9 io0 peoróv aitots 76 cropa 
(speaking of pseudo-philosophers), Test. Gad. p. 680 F 76 pios tod 
SwBoAwko0 Tijv Kapdiav wAnpot, Acta Philippi T. p. 76 £crw dé 76 koroum- 
T)jpiov avrov (i.e. of the Serpent) Táprapos...devyere otv am’ abro tva. ju) 
ó ids avroU ékxvOr] ert TO o Tópo. bpOv...7 TOV kakQv éeriOupla cca é£ adTod 
mpoeAnAvbev, Didaché ii. 4 otk eon Ovyvópeov o008 diyAwooos: Tayis yàp 
Üavárov 1) SvyAwooia, Barn. 19, Clem. Al. Paed. 301 P. For @av., which 
occurs here only in N.T., cf. Job. xxxiii. 23 éàv dot x(Atou ayyedou Oavary- 
opo, 4 Mace. viii. 17 Gavarndopos àveí(Üea : it is used by Xen., Plato, 
&c. Spitta refers to Sibyl. fr. iii. 32 (Prooem. 71) for the phrase @ava- 
topos tos. 

9. iy avr eddoyodpev.] What makes the tongue more mischievous is 
that it serves the purpose of the diyAwooos, hiding evil under 
the mask of good. For instrumental use of év see Winer p. 485. 
Here it might be possible to give it a stricter sense, ‘in this part we 
bless God,’ did we not also meet with such unmitigated Hebraisms as 
Tatagoev OY dzokretvew év paxaipa, Luke xxii. 49, Apoc. xiii. 10, Psal. 
Sol. iil. 1 év xpu9 karéBaXe ve(»x óxvpá. It was customary with the Jews, 
whenever they uttered the name of God, to add ‘ Blessed (be) He.’ 
Hence we find 6 ebAoygrós used as a name for God in Mark xiv. 61. 
This sense of «dA. is peculiar to Hellenistic writers, see Westcott, Heb. 
p. 203 foll. 

tov Kópiov kai Ilarépa.] This phrase does not occur elsewhere in the 
Bible: the nearest approach to it is in 1 Chron. xxix. 10 eiAoyqrós ei, 
Kupue, ó Ges 'lopaxjA, 6 IIar5p àv, Isa. Ixiii. 16 o? Kpie tarip juov, 
Matt. xi. 25 é£ouoXoyobpat coc Iárep, Kipie tod ovpavoU kai ths ys. We 
may compare Philo on the name Kvpuos xai @eds (M. 1. p. 581), duxacot 
TOV pev davrtwov éyecOar Kkóptos kal Oeoór:Qs, TOv 8 ev TpoKoTats kai 
BeXruóa eot Geds, Tov 8 ápía rwv kal reXetorárov üjdórepov (being governed 
as he adds below, by Him as xvpuos, and benefited by Him as Óeós). 
The name zaryp is used with reference to man’s being made in the 
image of God. 

kal év ajrj.] Emphatic repetition. ‘It is through it we bless God, 
through it we curse men.’ Compare Philo M. 2. p. 196 o? yàp dcvov 
SV ov GTOMaATOS TO ieporarov óvopa. zpodéperat Tis, dua rovrov PO<yyeoOal v. 
Tov aic XpGv, Sir. xxviii. 12, Erasm. Adag. under the heading ex eodem 
ore calidum et frigidwm efflare, Diog. L. i. 105 (Anacharsis) épwrnfels vc 
éotw év dvÜpoyrois àyaÜóv ve kal $abXov, epyn *yAGoca. Similar stories 
are told of Pittacus and Bias as to that part of the sacrifice which 
is at once most useful and most harmful (Plut. Mor. p. 506. 2b. 38 
and 146, Fragm. xi. 41, p. 30, Didot). 

Korapógueda.] Ps. Ixii. 4 ev oropate aitav e0Aóyovv kal TH kapóía abrQv 
xatypovro, Rom. xii. 13 eiAoyetre xai pij karapücÓe, Sirac. xxxi. 24 eis 
«üXópevos Kal eis karapójuevos: Tivos ovijs cicaKkovoeTat ó Ocomórgs ; Test. 
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Patr. p. 734 F 7 &ya61) Oiávota. otk exe dvo yAoooas eiXoyías Kai karápas. 
An example of such cursing is in John vii. 49 6 dxAos ovros...ézáparoc 
eicw, Shimei’s of David 2 Sam. xvi. 5. St. James uses the first person 
as in ver. 1. 

rois Ka bpolwow Ocod _Yeyoveras. | Gen. i. 26 roujoopev avOpwrov Kat’ 
eikóva. jjperepav Kai Ka Spotwow, ib. v. 27, ix. 6, Sirac. xvii. 3, Wisd. 11. 
23 6 Geós extice TOV àvÜpovrov ex’ adbapcia Kal eikóva, THs ibas iQ.óT TOS 
erroinoe abrov, 4 Esdr. viii. 44, 1 Cor. xi. 7 (on the question of covering 
the head) a àvijp cixov Kai dota Ocod imdpxor, Philo M. 1. p. 16 7j d€ eixàv 
NeAeKTaUL Kora. TOV THS Wux7nS Tyepóva. votv, ib. 35 was dvÉporros KATO bev THY 
Sudvoay WKELOUTAL eco Aóyo, Tis paxopias dioews expayetov 3) droomac uo 
1) da vyac ua. yeyovos, KO. T. de Tiv TOU TOMATOS KATA Kevi]v aTaVveTe TO KOT HW» 
Clem. Rec. v. 23 si vere velitis Dei tmaginem colere, homini benefacientes 
veram in eo Dei imaginem coleretis foll., Clem. Hom. iii. 17 6 eixóva kai 
rara G.LOVLOV Bacréws bBpioas Tiv ápapríay eis éxetvov ávadbepop.éviv Exel 
ovrep Kal’ Gpoiwrw 7 eikov éríyxavev o)ca, ib. xi. 4, Clem. Al. Str. vi. 
9, p. 776, Taylor, J.7. p. 70, where R. Aqiba is quoted to the effect 
‘whosoever sheddeth blood, they reckon it to him as if he diminished 
the likeness.’ A distinction is drawn by Irenaeus Zaer. v. 16, 2 and 
others of the Fathers between cixwv, the common image belonging to 
the whole human race in virtue of their being all partakers in reason 
and conscience, and édpotwors the potentiality of moral assimilation to 
the Divine goodness, cf. Philo Opif. M. p. 16 éze&i o? cvpmaca cixwv 
ápxerimo Tapade’ypate é.epijs, ToAal dé eiciv ávópiotot, zpocemeo1pavoro 
eiziv TO kar. eikóva, TO Ka? dpoiwow eis eudacw axpiBorts exmayecov and 
Hagenbach Hist. of Doctr.§ 56, vol. i. p. 214 tr., also n. on ézéyetos ver. 
15 below. On the pagan view see Acts xvii. 38 and my nn. on Cic. 
N.D. 1.1 ad agnitionem animi and I. 90 nec vero intellego cur maluerit 
Epicurus deos hominum similes dicere quam homines deorum. Though 
the Divine image is traceable in every child of man (as Bengel says, 
remanet nobilitas indelebilis), yet it is only perfect in the Second Adam 
(Heb. i. 3, Col. i. 15, 2 Cor. iv. 4), into whose image the believer is 
being gradually transformed (Col. iii. 10, Eph. iv. 24, 2 Cor. iii. 18). 
For the argument here cf. Gen. ix. 6, Prov. xiv. 31, Matt. xxv. 35 
foll, below iv. 11, 12, 1 John iv. 20. 

10. & tod avtot cTógaros.] This seems to imply that it is the com- 
bination of blessing and cursing which is condemned, and that either — 
may be allowable by itself. Can this be the meaning of St. James? 
What was the general feeling of the Jews about cursing? The old law 
required the Israelite to curse on Mont Ebal and bless on Mount 
Gerizim. The fact too that cursing was forbidden in special cases, 
as against parents (Exod. xxi. 17), the king (cb. xxii. 28), the deaf (Lev. 
xix. 14), seems to show that it was not generally condemned under the 
old dispensation. It is referred to without implying blame, Prov. xi. 
26, xxiv. 24, xxvi. 2, xxx. 10, Eccles. vii. 21, x. 90. Compare also the 
curse of Canaan by Noah (Gen. ix. 25), that of Simeon and Levi by 
their father (Gen. xlix. 7), of the builder of Jericho by Joshua (Josh. 
vi. 26), Abimelech by Jotham (Jud. ix. 20, 57), Meroz by Deborah (b. 
v. 23), the children by Elisha (2 K. ii. 24), apostate Jews by Nehemiah 
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(Neh. xiii. 25), and the imprecations in the Psalms. Are we then 
to suppose that St. James here attaches a special force to the words 
kal’ duotwow Ocot yeyovóras? Does he mean by this, ‘men transformed 
into the divine image’? "This seems precluded by a comparison of the 
passages cited at the end of the preceding note, in which a similar 
inference is drawn from man's general relation to the Creator. Must 
we then conclude that cursing in itself is here condemned as a 
form, and that the worst form, of karaAaA and «picts (below iv. 11)! 
So St. Paul, Rom. xii. 14 ebXoyetre kal pun korapücÜe, cf. Luke vi. 28. 
Cursing will then be the overflow of the bitter water spoken of in ver. 
11, ‘the water which causeth the curse’ (Numbers v. 18) ; a sign of the 
£jXos vixpós which characterizes the wisdom of this world (below ver. 
14). Nor is this view of- the wrongfulness of cursing unknown in the 
O.T. : cf. Job xxxi. 29, 30 (* neither have I suffered my mouth to sin by 
wishing a curse to his, i.e. my enemy's, soul’) ; it is the mark of the 
wicked that dpas r0 oropa abrod yéwer Kat mucpias, Ps. x. T. But then, 
why is not St. James content to condemn cursing in itself? Why does 
he only condemn it when combined with what is good, blessing? It is 
because ‘the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God’ 
(above i. 20), because ‘ bitterness proves that we are lying against the 
truth’ (below v. 14); in the words of St. John (1 ep. iv. 20) because 
‘he that loveth not his brother cannot love God,’ so that the mixture of 
cursing proves the unreality of the blessing, cf. Matt. xii. 34, 2b. v. 23, 24. 

é€épyerar edAoyia kai korápa.] Where there is one predicate to several 
connected subjects, of which the nearest to the verb is in the singular 
number, the predicate, if it precedes the subjects, may itself be in the 
singular, as though it referred only to the nearest subject: cf. 1 Tim. 
vi. 4 é£ Gv yiverau dO6vos, Epis, BAardypia, A poc. ix. 17, ex TOv o Topu.árov 
avTOv éxropeverar Tip kai kovós kai Üctov, Winer, p. 651, Madv. § 2 6., 
Krueg. 63. 4. 

oi xpi Taira ores yiverdar.] px not found elsewhere in N.T., occurs 
in Prov. xxv. 27 ryav xpi] Aóyovs évddEovs. It is about equivalent to 
ójelAopev, weaker than de, which properly implies not merely what 
ought to be, but what must be, though at times it comes very near to 
xen, as in Mark xiii. 14 éords dou od dct, 2 Tim. ii. 24 dodAov Kvpéov ov 
det pdxecOar. Some hold that ovrws is pleonastic with rara, merely 
adding emphasis, as where it marks the apodosis (Winer, p. 678): 
should it not rather be taken as summing up what was said before of 
the manner in which the blessings and curses are uttered with an 
unbridled tongue under the violence of passion? I think we cannot 
assume that St. James would have condemned such anathemas as we 
find in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, Gal. i. 8. Dr. Plummer compares Numb. xxiii. 
8 * How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed 4 

ll. pare} mmy» ee Hs abris ómfjs Bpver Td yAvKd Kal Td TiKpdv. | For the 
interrogative jj compare ver. 12 ; the softened form pyri is common in 
N.T. cf. the parallel in Matt. vii 16 pare gvAAéyovo:r azo àkavÜOv 
crajwjv; ib. xxvi. 22, but comparatively rare in classical writers. 
For figure cf. Isa. lv. 1, Joh. iv. 14, Philo M. 1. p. 199 any) oywv 


, ^ ^ , , 
OLávoua. kai gTÓJ.LOV aUT1]S Noyes, OTL TÓ évÜvpajp.a ra. TÓVTO. Oud TOUTOU kaf «rep 
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vopata ard ys eis Tobj.avés. émippéovra. avaxetrat, ib. 447. Bpver is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. or LX X.: in classical Greek it is used in- 
transitively with the dative, as in Arist. Vuh, 45 (Bios) Bpíov peAMrraus, 
Hom. Jl. xvii. 56 épvos pie avOci NevKG also with gen. (Soph. O.C. 17 
xGpos...Bpvwv dadvys, éAaías), properly in reference to plants bursting 
into bud and flower, or of the land in spring (Xen. Cyneg. v. 12), then 
metaphorically ayn Bpvea Aesch. Choeph. 62, Opava Bpíov Ag. 177, 
Adyou pecToi zvevpatos Üc(ov kal Bpvovres Svvéper Justin M. Tryph. 9. 
The only instance cited from a classical author for the transitive use is 
Anacr. (44, 1. 2 Bergk) xápvres Bpvovor joda, where however Hermann 
reads podov Bpvovow: Justin M. (Tryph. 114) has rhs vérpas Cav vowp 
Bpvovas, cf. Chrysostom (hom. in mart., Migne Patrol. vol. 50, p. 664) 
oi tado. TOV paptipwv Bpvovew evXoyíav, Clem. Hom. ii. 45 anyas yy 
Ppícas G«ós. Eustath. in Il. p, p. 1126, 42 (ap. Wetst.) says it is 
properly used of olive blossoms and, later, of springs, as in Acta 
Johannis p. 276 T. Bpvovcay rijv zqyiv ebpov, Acta Thomae p. 22, Clem. 
Hom. iii 36. "Oz ‘a cleft in a rock,’ elsewhere in N.T. only in Heb. 
xi. 38, also in LXX.; Exod xxxiii. 22, Obad. 3.  IIupóv only used here 
and below in N.T. Its use here in preference to àAvkóv or àAjwpóv is 
doubtless owing to its often being found in a figurative sense, e.g. 
ver. 14, Ps. lxiv. 3, Sirac. iv. 6 xarapücÓa. év «ipía Wryqs. It is 
descriptive of sea-water, like amarus, our ‘ brackish.’ The Dead Sea 
however, to which St. James is probably alluding, was really bitter 
and had both salt and fresh springs on its shores. Other examples of 
bitter waters are Marah (Exod. xv. 23), *the water that causeth the 
curse’ (Numb. v. 18-27), Apoc. viii. 11. Pliny .V.Z. ii. 103 has a fable 
of a fountain of the Sun which was sweet and cold at noon and bitter 
and hot at midnight. Antigonus (JMirab. 148 ap. Wetst.) gives an 
account of such a spring rov de Iuépav ex puas myyns cxuópevov TO pev 
aAduKov Tov peibpwv exev, TO O& woTysov: in 4 Esdras v. 9 one of the 
prodigies which announce Messiah's coming is in dulcibus aquis salsae 
envenientur. 

12. pi Sivarar.] See on ii. 14. 

cvkfj eraias rorjoo.| Cf. for the use of zoey Matt. ii. 10 ray dévdpov 
pa] Toto kapzóv, Gen. i. 11, Vorst, p. 162 and 830 ; and for the pro- 
verbial figure Matt. vii. 16, 2b. xii. 33, Isa. v. 2, Seneca Hp. 87 non 
nascitur ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex olea, Epict. Diss. ii. 20 
Tas yàp Ó/varau. djzeXos pay àjmeMukOs kwetaÜau GAA’ éXawOs ; 7) &Xao. 
modu py €NaukOs àAX' àpmeMukOs; Plut. Mor. 472 F «7v dumedXov oika 
hepa obk á£iotjev ovdé vijv éAatav Borpus, Anton. 8. 15. 

ote áXvxby yhuKd wovjca. 08ep.] For this irregular use of ovre see 
Winer, p. 614, where the editor cites Tischendorf mihi non dubium est 
quin fatiscente Graecitate etiam ovre pro ovd€ sit dicium. So Apoc. ix. 
21 od petevonoay éx vOv dóvov attady ofrece ek TOV dappákov abrQv oUre ék 
Topvelas avtov, Where ov is parallel with ovre, not overlapping. In our 
text it may perhaps be explained by the preceding question being re- 
garded as=otre avi] x.t.A. AAvkóv classical, but found elsewhere in 
the Bible only in phrase 7j 04Aacca 7) àAvkyj, asa name for the Dead Sea 
(Numb. iii. 12, Deut. iii. 17). The rare phrase zoccot vdup is assimilated 
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to 7. éAaías above : we find it used of rain Arist. Vesp. 261 vdwp &vaykatos 
€xeu TOV Ücóv root. 

Many MSS. and versions read otrws ovdé, a smaller number insert 
pla mnyy and xat after áAvkóv. The insertion of ovtws may have 
arisen from a dittographia of ovre, but the latter insertions were 
evidently intended to avoid the difficulty of taking GAvxóv as a sub- 
stantive and the subject of dvvatar toujoar. The true relation of the 
sentences is lost by the insertion ovtws. The two clauses are not com- 
pared with each other, but are both used to illustrate the impossibility 
of genuine worship proceeding from a heart which naturally vents itself 
in curses. There is great harshness in the construction ju] dvvara 
roca; obre zoujcat. If the government of O vara, is continued, we 
ought to have 7 for otre followed by a question ; otherwise we should 
have expected an entirely independent clause, reading oujce for 
TOUT aL. 

13. tis copes kal érirthpwy év $piv;] The interrogative here takes the 
place of a condition, as in Luke xi. 11 riva dé é& pv TOV TaTépa aiTyceEL 
6 vids aptov ; pi) Aov éridHoea aita; and ib. 5-8, where the construc- 
tion is broken, tis e£ tyav eer (Aov being changed into a regular con- 
ditional form in ver. 8 ei kai od 0o 0i 70 etvar pirov, did ye THY dvatdeav 
abro) duce avrà, Deut. xx. 5-8 ris 6 dvOpwros 6 oikodopnoas oikiay kauviv 
Kal ovK évekatvwrev aiTHy ; zopevéoÜo...kai Tis 6 aVOpwros OoTIs epiTEvTEV 
duredava kat oük cbppavOn e£ adrod; ropevécbw «.t.d., Jud. vii. 3 tis ó 
hoBovpevos kai deros; éxiorpadbéro, Psa, xxxiii. 12 tis éorwv av@pwros 6 
ÜéXov Conv ; ratcov riv yAOccáv cov ázó Kaxod, ib. cvii. 43 tis codes ; 
Kal purd&e rara. Kal cuvyoe rà €A€y TOD Kvpiov, Isa. 1. 10 tis év óptv ó 
hoBovmevos tov Kipiov; ózakovaáro tis Povyas ToU wadds avtod, Jer. ix. 
12, Hos. xiv. 10, Sir. vi. 33 ris codos; aitd rporKxodAnOyTI, other 
examples in Vorst, p. 211 foll. For a similar use without the inter- 
rogative pronoun see n. on ver. 13 xakozaÜet ris ev opiv ; vpocevxéa0o. 
Lachmann has no interrogation here, and A. Buttmann (p. 217) argues 
on the same side, comparing it with other instances in which he thinks 
ris is equivalent to an indefinite relative ; but the passages cited above 
are suflicient to settle the question. ‘The abruptness to which Buttmann 
objects is a marked characteristic of the writer's style. For év tpiv 
almost equivalent to óuóv cf. below ver. 13, 14, and e£ ópóv above ii. 16. 
’Exurripov here only in N.T. ; it occurs in Deut. i. 13 (of judges) ddre 
aitois ávOpas codovs Kat éziaTijuovas kal avverois, 7b. iv. 6 (of Israel) tov 
Aaós codds kal ézto rov, Isa. v. 21 otai ot avverol év éavrots Kal évórrtov 
abrüv émwrwuoves: used in classical Greek for a skilled or scientific 
person as opposed to one who has no special knowledge or training. 
Compare for thought and expression Philo M. 2. p. 421 vs yàp oix àv 
elrou Ott co óv dpa yévos Kal émiaTypovuorarov póvov TOUT &gGTW, ® Tas 
Ücías rapawéoes éfeyévero pi] kevàs kai épypous dvoAureiv TOV oikeuàv 
mpacewv adda tANpGaaL Tors Aóyovs Epyois ézauwerots ; 

Sakata ek THs kaXfs dvartpodis rà tpya airod.] Cf. above ii. 18. The 
noun is derived from dvacrpépopor = L. versor, as in 1 Pet. i. 17, 2 Pet. 
ii. 18, Prov. xx. 7, and frequently in Polybius with adverb. It occurs 
often in both epistles of St. Peter, e.g. i. 15 Gyo ev racy àvaerpody 
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yeviüyre, 1. 18 éAvrpóÜnre ex THs pataias àvaopodis, lii. 2 «jv év Pow 
ayvnv avactpodpyy, ii. 16 rv dyabyv év Xpwrà avactpopyy, 2 ep. ii. 7, 
iii. 11, so in Tobit. iv. 14 and Polyb. iv. 82, 1 xara rijv Xouriv dvactpopry 
teHavpacpevos, Epict. Diss. i. 22, 13 Severus THY TPOS TOUS KOlVOVOUS 
exe otav det àvaarpoQnjv ; see Hatch, p. 9. KaAós occurs in this 
epistle ii. 7, iv. 17, kaAós, ii. 3, 8, 17 : the former is joined with ávacr. 
inci etse: — For the general sense cf. Sir. xix. 18 záca codia 
$ó[os Kupiov, kal év wáoy codia Toinots vomov Kal ovK éat copia Tovnpias 
ez Tu) K.r.X., Clem. Rom. i. 38 6 codds évdetkvicbw tiv codiav abro 
pn €v Aóyois GAN’ ev épyois dyabots. Here the simpler expresion would 
have been, as De Wette remarks, defirw...riyv codiay avrov, like ii. 18 
detEw ék TOV epywv pov THY zia Tw, but it is modified so as to give- more 
emphasis to the two ideas which the writer is here insisting on, viz. 
deeds v. words, gentleness and modesty v. arrogance and passion, 
—flet him show his deeds in meekness of wisdom, i.e. ‘let him give 
practical proof (of his being wise) from his life and conduct in the 
meekness which proceeds from and is the true mark of wisdom.’ 

ev mpatryre soplas. | Cf. i. 21, 1 Pet. iii. 16 (defend the faith) pera 
mparr)ros kat $óBov, Gal. vi. 1 oi TVEYPLATLKOL karapricere TOV TOLOUTOV ev 
TVEUMATL TpavTyTOs, 1 Cor. iv. 2], 2 Tim. ii. 24 foll. dotAov de Kvpíov ov 
det pdxeoOar GAN ipriov elvat Tpds závras, OudakTLKOV, dve£ikaxov, € v TpaiTnte 
TawevovTa Tovs üàvribwwriÜeuévovs, Prov. xi 2 orópa Tamewüv peAerá 
codíav, Sirac. iii. 17 év zpairyri rà épya cov Oié£aye ib. iv. 8 àmokpiUnr. 
TTOXO ecipqvuüà ev mpaityt, also the frequent commendation of the 
meek in the Psalms, e.g. xxv. 9 édnyjoe zpaets ev Kpioe, 0e pais 
000vs avTod. 

14. tiov. ] ‘ Jealousy,’ as in Rom. xiii. 15 edo XNHOVOS TEpLTATOPEY. . 

p?) Epuoe kal ojo, 1 Cor. iii. 3 ózov yap év tiv Gros kal Epis odxt capkuot 
eote ; see below iv. 2. 

mwpóv.] With allusion to ver. 11. Cf. Eph. iv. 31 zuxpía koi 6vpós 
xoi dpyy, Heb. xii. 14, 15 eipwvqv Owokere...ézwokozoUvres pn Tis pila 
muKplas €voxAy. 

tov] * Party-spirit,’ derived from épifos ‘a hireling,’ especially 
a woman who spins for hire (Dem. p. 1313. 6, Isa. xxxviii. 12; the 
idea of hire disappears in avvépifos, Odys. vi. 32, Callim. Epig. E 3). 
Probably the word got to be used, like operae in Cicero, of partisans 
hired by politieal leaders : : hence épvfevouar and its cognates are em- 
ployed to denote (1) canvassing by hired partisans, and (2) party spirit 
generally, ef. Arist. Pol. v. 3. 9 perafaddovor 6 at voÀvretat kai avev 
oTdoews dud T€ Tas epuletas oorep ev 'Hpaía. (e aiperàv yàp ou Tobro 
€roócav KAnpwrds, OTL yjpotvro TOUS épifevop.évovs) kai Ou dAvywpiar, Polyb. 
x. 25. 9 (speaking of demagogues) tis otparnytas dpeyopevor Sid TavTNS 
Ts &pxi)s eCeplevovrar (cooperatores sibi comparant Schweigh.) rovs véovs 
Kat Tapackevdfovow EUVOUS gwayovurrüs. eis TO peor, Philo: Leg. ad Flac. 
M. 2. p. 555 «(0€ Gpewov eipyvns; ecipyvyn dé é£ Tyepovías 0pÜns eran 
€ 7 NEA , EE 7, > * , 72 NS LUNES, , 
nyepmovia 06 àdXóvewos kal &vep(Üevros ópO7) movn, bv As Kal TA GANA ávra 


1 WH. read ép:€iav with B!, which however has épie(a in ver. 16. See below xaxo- 
ma8ías v. 10, and Tisch. ed. 8, vol. iii. p. 87 foll. 
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ópÜobra. It is used by St. Paul, Phil. i. 17 of 82 épife(as tov Xpwrróv 
xarayyéAAovaw, Rom. ii. 8, Gal. v. 20 pis, Gros, ÜvuoG épibetar, 
dixocTactar where Lightfoot translates ‘caballings’), and the same list 
moe Coro xn, 20; except that karaAaAat stands for Ótxog ra.a (au, Phil 
17 uiv kar’ épiÜcíav, nd karà Kevodo€iav, GANA TH razewórir. GAAiAOUS 
Nyovpevor b7repexovras éavrüv, imitated in Ignat. Philad. 8 pnd kar! 
épiÜcíav zpáccew. It is possible that the later meaning may be coloured 
in the N.T. by a reminiscence of the earlier meaning : cf. Joh. x., where 
the spirit of the hireling is contrasted with that of the true shepherd. 
The verb is used in its original sense of spinning Tobit ii. ll (mid.) 
7] yvvij pov npievero ev rots yuvatketos Kat ázégeAXe rois kvpío:s, Heliod. 
i. D (act.) ai yvvatkes épilevovaw. 

Py karakavxac8e] This verb was used above (ü. 13) with gen. to 
denote the triumph of one principle over another, and so in the only 
other passage where it occurs in N.T., Rom. xi. 17 js) karakavyó Ov 
kAddwv. Three other instances of its use are cited, all from the LXX., 
Zech. x. 12 karia Xov abrois év Kvpío kal év óvápart airoo KQ.TO.KO.UXn]G OV- 
rau and Jer. l. (xxvii. 11 and 38, where the verb is used absolutely, 
kata having only an intensifying force, as in karakreívo, KaTaonXos. 
The question whether it should be thus taken here will be considered 
in connexion with the following clause. 

Vyeó8eo 8e kara Tis aAnbetas.] If you have bitterness you cannot be truly 
wise, for wisdom is shown by gentleness ; your profession therefore is 
a lie: ef. 1 John i. 6 éiw ezopev. bt kowovíav €xoj.ev pet’ aitod Kal €v 
TKOTEL TEpiTaTOev, Wevdopea kal od ToLOodpev THv àáAx0cav, ib. iv. 20, 
Wisd. vi. 25 $0óvos od Kowwviore copia. Some (Wiesinger, Hofmann) 
take ris àAx0eías to mean the Gospel, as above i. 18, explaining it of 
false teachers, blind leaders of the blind, who, like those referred to in 
1 Cor. i. 18-23, speak contemptuously of the Gospel and misrepresent 
its doctrines. Perhaps it is simpler to understand it of ‘the facts of 
the case, as in Mk. v. 13 cirev avrQ vücav THV GAnOeav, for which 
Bloomfield compares Diod. i. 2 ga kareyeto0ot ris dAnbcias, Jos. B.J. 
prooem. 1 (former historians) xarayévOovrat tov vpeypárov: (‘you 
claim to be enlightened Christians, but enlightenment joined with 
bitterness and self-seeking comes not from God, but from the devil.’) 
The expression is no doubt pleonastic: it would have been enough to 
say ‘your boast of wisdom is at variance with the truth,’ but emphasis 
is added by the fuller phrase, as in the passage quoted from St. John. 
If we understand it thus it would seem that karakavxücÜe must be 
taken absolutely (‘do not boast of wisdom and so lie against the 
truth’) and not with xarà rs éAnOeias in the sense of *triumphing over 
the truth.’ See however Zahn X. K. p. 792 n. 

15. otk tor airy 1j codla ávotey katepxopévy. | ‘This wisdom is not one - 
that descends from above,’ see on dvo6év éorw xataBaivov i. 17 ; and cf. 
above i. 5, Philo M. 1. p. 571 codía dvo0cv ouBpnbcioa ax’ obpavo?, ib. p. 
524, and on the opposition of Oeéa kai ovpavios codia to ézíyevos codia ib. 
p.91 f. and 1 Cor. i. 19 foll. esp. ii. 6 codiav Aadoduev év rots TeAe(ois, 
codíay dé od Tod aidvos rovrov ( = ézíyetov)...4ÀAà AaAodpev codíav Geot 
K.T.À. This false wisdom is described in Sir. xix. 19 foll. 
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émlyetos.]| The first stage in the antithesis to dvo6ev karepxopévy, cf. 
Hermas Mand. ix. 1l 4 wiotis &vo0év éort Tapa ToU Kupiov...7 dé duprxia 
értyeov mvedpd eoTe Tapa Tod diafodrov distinctly borrowed from this 
passage; also John ii. 12 ei ra eriyeta eizov piv kai ov zigTeVere, TOs, 
cay eto tiv à ézovpavta, zw revoere ; Phil. iii. 19 of rà ézéyew. ppovorvtes, 
ib. ii. 10 fva. wav yovy Kapwy ezovpavíov Kai ézvyecov kai karaxOovíov, Plut. 
Mor. 566 D 76 extyeov ris Uvyjs. Philo (M. 1. p. 49 on Gen. 
ii. T ézAacev 6 Geós tov dvÜpozov xotv àzó THs yrs Kal eveptonoev eis TO 
zpóczov avro vvoiv £s, Kal €yévero 6 avOpwros eis Wuxnv £Ocav) distin- 
guishes two kinds of men, ó pév yap écrw obpávios avOpw7os, 6 O8 yiivos 

..Tóv pev o)pávióv dyow ov zezAdacÜa, kar! eikóva 0€ rervz Qoo, Ocoi* TO 
8€ ynivov zAáa pa....0 0€ voUs otros yewoys cari TO OVTL Kal POapTds, ei ui) O 
eos émézvevacv aito Ovvapav àAgfwijs Cwjs, see ib. p. 32. St. Paul uses 
the equivalent xoikós 1 Cor. xv. 47 foll. The Gnostic Valentinus dis- 
tinguished between an dvo and xáre codia, and again between the 
pious Tvevporwa( akin to the Pleroma, $ces jvxwa( containing a 
mixture of tAn, and the dices which were altogether jAwaí (Iren. iii. 
15), see Neander, vol. ii. pp. 110-145. So Hippolytus v. 6 (p. 134 
Duncker) says of the Naassenes, who professed to receive their teaching 
from St. James, *they divide the first man into three parts, voepóv, 
Wuyxixov, xoikóv: in like manner they divide all that exists into three 
classes, dyyeAuxóv, yvxwóv and xoikóv. | Heracleon ap. Orig. xi. 181 
(quoted by Stieren on Iren. vol. i. p. 945) speaks of the Holy of Holies 
as representing the sphere of the zvevparwoí and the outer court the 
Vvxwo6 cf. Iren. i. p. 968 ‘when Jesus said to the Jews ye are the 
children of your father the devil, he speaks to those who are not dice 
Tovs diaBdAov viovs, rovs xoikoUs, GAG pds rovs WuxLKovs Who make them- 
selves such by their own fault, Clem. Al. Hac. ex Theod. $ 54 ‘three 
natures spring from Adam, zpóry uiv 7 àAoyos, 7s 7v Katv, Oevrépa 0€ 
e A NE 4 a Sp » / NAE , T^ > , A TE 
7) Aoyuci) Kat 1) Oukata, As Hv ABeA, tpity 06 1) TvEvpaTLKy, HS HV SHO- kai 6 
ui xoikós éott Kat’ eikóva, 6 dé Wuxucos Ka? opotwow Geo, 6 de TVEVPMATLKOS 
kat’ idtav (id€av 1), ib. § 56 moAXot pi OL ko, ov 7OAÀAÀoL b€ ot V'vxucot 
oTraviot 02 Ol zvevparikot TO pev otv zvevp.orwv doe. aotópevov, TO dE 
apoxiKov...KaTa THY oike(av atpegw, TO 0c bALKOV dae. aTOANUTAL. 

Vvxw.] On the various meanings attached to the word yvy see 
Hatch, pp. 94-130.! This use of the adjective is in accordance with the 
Pauline trichotomy 76 zveÜpa. kai 7 Vvxi) Kal 70 apo. (1 Thess. v. 23), cf. 

J Ao) > ^ » , * > N ^ e» 
1 Cor. xv. 45 éyévero ó mparos dvOpoos Adis ets Voxiv Cooay, 8 €oXarTos 

Adap eis tvedpa Cworovoty, GAN od «porov TO zvevjarukóv GAG. TO WXLKOV. 
In the LXX. we find it opposed to cwpaticds, as in Mace. i. 32: In 
the N.T. Wvyxixds connotes opposition to the higher principle, cf. Jude 19 


1 The ambiguous meaning of the word yvx?; in such passages as Lev, xvii. 14 pox} 
maons capkbs aiua, and its employment in reference to animals Gen. i. 20, 24, are 
adduced by Philo and others as proofs of the inferiority of this pr inciple, cf. Philo M. 
1, p. 480 ered) Wuxh dixas Aévyerai, Te An kai T  dryepovucby. avi]s uépos, 9 Vvxiis 
eotiv, €Boke TH vouoÜérm OimNijv elvat kal Thy ovalay Ths VvxT)s, aua uev Tb THs Ans, 
ToU Ó€ HYEMoviKcT AT ov yep etov- $771 your &vrwcpus Vvxàl mácns gapkbs aliua. ed 
ye TO mpoaveiuat TH capküs DXA THY aiuaros emLppoyy oiketov oikeíg, ToU de voU Thy 
ovolay amd Ocod üve0ev karamvevaOciaay avnyayev...dote Sittby eivar *yévos àv0pómov 
ab wev Belo mveduare Kal Aoyiou@ BiovyTay, Td dE aware Kal capkbs HdovH Cóvrcv. 
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WoxiKol, mvevpa a) exovres, l Cor. ii. 10 foll. esp. 14 Vvxwós &vÜprros ot 
d€xeTau TO TOU TVEVLATOS TOU @eov.. .Ó de TVEVLATUKOS dvaxpiver TávrO, ib. 
ii. 1 otk HdvvnOynv i DLV ws TVEYMATLKOLS GAN ws wapKivors, ws 
vyTios ev Xpioro. St. Paul contrasts the copa zvevporwóv with the 
copa Weyuker, 1 Cor. xv. 44. The word was used at a later period in refer- 
ence to the orthodox by the Montanists who claimed the power of 
prophecy, Clem. Al. Strom. iv. p. 605 P oi dpíyes...rovs TH véa tpopyrela 
py Tpowéxovtas Wvyikovs kadovow: so Tertullian (Jejun. lj gives the 
name Psychici to those who refused to keep the fasts of the Montanists. 
Hilgenteld and others who imagine an allusion to St. Paul in 
à dvópurre kevé (ii. 20) regard this as a sarcastic reference to 1 Cor. ii. 
10-15 ; ‘your spiritual wisdom is worse than Yuxixy, it is darpovidys.’ 
The dotes drawn by Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics between the im- 
mortal reason, the divine principle in man, and the lower faculties of the 
soul which perished with the body, certainly coloured the views of some of 
the Jewish and Christian writers as to the distinction between soul and 
spirit, which fall in naturally with the wide sense given to the word 
yvy; in Aristotle's De Anima, and with its use by the Stoics to denote 
the third grade of existence, the principle of movement in animals, as 
contrasted with the Noy?) yvy») or vots which constituted the fourth or 
highest grade (see my note on Cic. V.D. I]. 33). Compare Tatian ad 
Gr. 18 dvo «vevuárov Ou dopàs icpev àv TO pev kaXetrat Woyy, TO be peitov 
u€v THS Wuxns Ocod 0€ eikàv kal dpolwors, 1b. 22 7) Jv) pmovyn pev Statomevy 
mpos THY VAnV vever káro, avvazoÜvijakovaa TH GapK(’ culvyiav 0€ KeKTN LEVY 
THY TOV Üc(ov TvEvpaTos ook éarw aBonOnTOS K.7.A. Justin M. fr. de Resurr. 
$ 10 oikos 76 apa. Wuyys, Tvevpartos 06 Woy otkos (after Plato Tim. 30 
voUv pev ev yuxr, Woxyv 0€ év oHuat. avvigTüs TO TaV éTEKTaiveTo), Jos. 
A.J. i. 34 éxhacev 6 @cds Tov dvÜpomov xotv ard THS yrs Aa[Bóv kai TvEdpa 
evnKev adT@ kal Woxyv, Philo Opif. M. p. 15 cà avOpdrw vo)v éfaiperov 
edwpetto, yvxtjs Tiva. Wuynv, kaÜazrep kópqv ev ód0aXu 9, Nemesius N.H. i. 
Twés pev, Qv eat koi ILAortvos, dAAnv civar THY Woxnv kai GAov Tov voUv 
doypaticartes ék rpiv Tov avOpwrov cvvertavat BovovTat TwpaTos Kal Wuyns 
kat vot, on which Matthiae quotes Irenaeus Maer. v. 9. l tria sunt ex 
quibus perfectus homo constat, carne, anima, spiritu, and Aug. de Symbolo, 
homo habet tres partes, spiritum animum et corpus, itaque homo est imago 
SS. Trinitatis ; but Augustine in his treatise de Eccl. Dogmat.c. 20 blames 
Didymus for making spiritus a distinct principle, Apollinarius having 
in the meanwhile put forth his theory that the nature of Christ was 
€x G'apkós Kal Woyx7s Kal eóryros àvri Tov vov...* and so,’ continues Matthiae, 
‘the separation of soul and spirit came to be thought a heresy.’ 
Sauovió8ns.] This word is found elsewhere only in the Scholia to 
Aristoph. Han. 295 and Symmachus, Ps. xc. 6. See above v. 6 $Aoyc 
Copévy $zó THs yeevvys, and ii. 19, 1 Tim. iv. 1 (of future apostates) 
TPOTEXOVTES 7veUpagt TAGVOLS Kal d’acKaALats Oauuovíov év ozokpía et Wevdo- 
Aóyov, Eph. ii. 2 f. those who walk according to the course of this 
world, xarà tov dpxovra THs €£ovatas 70) áépos, are described as zotovres 
Ta OcAijpata THS cakpós Kal TOV diavoav (apparently corresponding to 
excyevos and yvxuaj here), John vii. 44 ék ro tatpos Tod diaodov écaré, 
1 John ii. 16, 26. iii. 8-10, 7d. iv. 1-6, where 70 zvetdpua THs GAnOeias is 
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distinguished from 70 rvetua THs zAávgs. Spitta explains this from the 
Jewish tradition of the wisdom imparted to the daughters of men by 
the rebel angels, cf. Jude 6, Enoch xvi. 3, Clem. Strom. v. p. 650. 

16. àxeracracía.] See above ver. 8 and i. 8, 1 Cor. xiv. 33 o? yap 
écrw ákaracracías 6 Geós GAAG eipijvgs, 2 Cor. xii. 20 where it is joined 
with £5AÀos and épi8ctau, Prov. xxvi. 28 cropa daeyov roe àka rao Tacías, 
Clem. Rom. i. 3 éx rovrov £5jAos kai POdvos kal epis kai oTágts, duwypos kai 
ákaracTacía, vOAepos kal aiypadwoia, Epict. Diss. ii. 19. 3 o$0£v ado 
Tapaxis 1) axataotacias atrióv eorw 1) Soypa, Hatch p. 4. 

wav $a)Xov mpaypa.] Simply ‘every evil thing, there is no need to 
take záv =‘ eitel' with Hofmann and Erdmann. Compare Epict. Diss. 
iii. 22. 61 ózov POdvor kai £gXorvrzía,, TOD eet Tapodos eddatpovias ; orov 
3’ àv 3] campa Soyparta, éket tdvTa TavTa €ivat avayKy. 

17. 4 88 dvabev copia.] Compare Wisd. vii. 7—30 esp. vv. 25 and 26, 
ab. ix. 10. 

mparov piv á&yvj.] First the inner characteristic, purity, then the 
outer, peaceableness, cf. the blessing in Matt. v. 8, 9. It is the pure 
who attain to the vision of God which constitutes the highest wisdom. 
Ps. xix. 9 6 $óffos @cod dyvós, Wisd. vii. 24, Matt. v. 8, Acts xv. 9, 2 
Cor. vi. 6. 1 Tim. i. 4, Heb. x. 22. We may compare Antoninus viii. 
9 cupprvypovedcas Tí tod avOpwrov 7) dcus dmavwvret, wpüfov Todro 
áperaoTpemTU, Kal eizé ws Ouaíorarov daívera( cot, póvov e)pevOs Kal 
aiónpóvos Kal avuToKpiTus. 

Cmeva eipyvixh.| The omission of dé after érzeva is quite classical 
(Winer p. 721), cf. below iv. 14, John xi. 6: érewa óé occurs in Heb. 
vii. 2. For the association of truth (wisdom) and peace compare Rom. 
viii. 6 76 $póvgpua Tod cveparos Con kai eipijvg, Ps. Ixxxv. 10, Prov. iii. 
17, Isa. xxxii. 17,2b. xxvi. 3 ávriXa[Bópevos àAxfeías kat pvrdoowr cipia, 
Jer. xxxii. 6, Mal. ii. 6. The word cipyvixds is only found elsewhere 
in N.T. in Heb. xii. 11. 

émwws.] Aristotle (Eth. vi. 11) says rov ere padrticra dapév 
TVYYVOLOVLKOY, and (Eth. v. 14) contrasts émueikea ‘equity’ with strict 
justice, where Grant quotes the more detailed description given in 
Rhet. i. 13. 17. foll.: ‘It is equity to pardon human failings, and to 
look to the law-giver and not to the law, to the spirit and not to the 
letter, to the intention and not to the action, to the whole and not to 
the part, to the character of the actor in the long run and not in the 
present moment, toremember good rather than evil, and good that one 
has received rather than good that one has done, te put up with 
injurious treatment, to wish to settle a matter by words rather than 
deeds, lastly to prefer arbitration to judgment.’ Cope 7» Joc. renders it 
‘merciful consideration.’ In Homer the adj. is used in opposition to 
aeixns (=seemly, decorous, fitting). It seems not to be used of persons 
before Herod. i. 85 (of the son of Croesus) à wey GAG ézveucjs, abwvos 0€ 
(in other respects a goodly youth). Thucydides (viii. 93) uses it of men 
who would listen to reason ; in Cleon's speech (111. 90) otkros is joined 
with émvefkera (like 76 éztewés kal Evyyvopov Plato Leg. vi. 757) as one of 
the things most injurious to a ruling state, cf. 7b. v. 86. Plato con- 
stantly uses it of respectable, well-behaved people, as opposed to those 
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who are rude and violent: in ep. 397 D one who had before been 
called pérpuos is referred to as ó St as in Thuc. i. 76 70 
érieukes = TO perpui£ew ‘moderation’ hence its colloquial use in 
Plato and Aristotle = ozovdatos or evade, In the N.T. it always 
has the more special sense, and is twice joined with dyayos (1 Tim. iii. 
3, Tit. iii. 2): in 1 Pet. ii. 18 it is used of a master who is considerate 
towards his slaves ; Acts xxiv. 4 Tertullus begs Felix to hear him with 
his usual condescension (éz:eweía) : the most important passage is 2 Cor. 
| X.l rapaxadG vopüs dua THs mpaiitntos kai érvetketas TOD Xpiorov, which 
Matthew Arnold rendered by his phrase of ‘sweet reasonableness,’ 
compare Phil. iv. 5, Wisdom ii. 19 tBpe kai [Bacávo erdcwper adrov (the 
just) iva. yvapev tiv émteikeuav. oro Kat doxiacwpev 1)v dveeiKakiav abro, 
ib. xii. 18 dearolwv ioxvos év ézieweía. kpíveis, Philo M. 2. p. 112 (of God) 
Oa riv avp.ovrov érieikevav Kat diXavOporríav. It is the Greek equivalent 
to the Roman clementia (App. B.C. ii. 106). The history of the word 
shows that it is etymologically connected with eixós, implying that 
which is fit and reasonable ; but its later meaning was influenced by 
the idea of a connexion with exo ‘to yield,’ implying one who does not 
stand on his rights, but is ready to give way to the wishes of others. 

eire iis. | Not found elsewhere in N.T. It is often used of military 
discipline, as in 4 Macc. 8. 6, Jos. 5.7. ii. 20. 7. We find it with a gen. 
Plato Leg. i. 632 B eom. ràv vópov, with a dat. 4b. vii. 801 edz. Tots 
vópors, with prep. ib. vi. 718 C Bovdoipny àv aitods as ecbme8coTárovs 
mpos àperjv eivat. In the last passage it should probably be translated 
* easy to be persuaded,' as it follows the words *our exposition of the 
law’ rà uv Te(Uovaa, rà 0€ pa] vmeikovra. TeLGot...Bia kokd£ovaa, THY TOAW 
evoaipova àzroreAet. So Philo M. 2. p. 378 0i9aekaA(at eigi ros pev ebmet- 
Geis yaXakórepov avareiGovoat, rovs 0€ dmecoTépovs ej [Bp ec repov. The 
opposite ius &Teetv, àzeiÜeu, occur several times in N.T. in the 
sense of ‘disobedience.’ Musonius (ap. Stob. Hcl. p. 453, Peerlkamp 
Frag. p. 227), answering the question whether obedience to a father is 
always right, says that he alone is to be called ebze05s who willingly 
submits to a true fatherly will (6 TO TA TPOTHKOVTA TAPALVODVTL KATHKOOS 
àv Kal Eromevos ékovaíos, ovTos edreOys). AS émieuojs refers mainly to 
one in a superior position, so I should understand cirebys to refer to 
an inferior, and translate ‘ submissive,' * docile,’ ‘ tractable,’ old English 
‘buxom,’ Lat. morigera. The quarrels and rivalries in the Church 
were due to faults on the side of the latter as well as of the 
former. 

pert éAéovs Kal kaprav &yatav.] See above vers, 8, ii. 13. Anexample 
of such fruits is given in i. 27, while their absence is shown in ii. 15. 

aSidxptros.| Hereonlyin N.T. The meaning of xpí(vopac above (i. 6, 
ii. 4) makes it probable that we must understand the adj. here in the 
sense of ‘single-minded,’ * unhesitating’ (undivided), as in Heracleon 
ap. Orig. Comm. in. Joh. xiii. 10 (Brooke's Heracl. p. 73) érawe Tv 
Xapapetrw woody évóafanévqv tHv àOkpurov...zío Tw, py SiakpOetoav ep 
ois eAeyev airy, Ignat. Trall. 1 duwpov dicvoray kai adudkpitov ev tropovy 
£yvov vas éxovras, 7d. Rom. inser. retAnpwopevots xapitos Geo? adiaxpitws, 
Philad. inser. ‘Ignatius to the Church’ 7dpacpevy év dpovota Ocod kai 
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dyadhiwpevy ey TO TAGE ToU Kupiov Tpav &Oukpéros.! It only oceurs 
once in the LXX., Prov. xxv. 1 atrat at zoi0ciau XaXAopvros at àót&kpvrov. 
where Delitzsch gives it a secondary passive sense ‘the undoubted 
proverbs,’ while Lightfoot, in his excellent n. on Ignat Hph. 3 (vol. ii. 
p. 39), translates it ‘miscellaneous,’ connecting it with the more 
common meaning ‘ undistinguishable’: hence it is used for ‘confused,’ 
‘vague,’ as in Polyb. xv. 12. 9 déuxpitos ovy (promiscuus clamor 
Schw.), Epict. Diss. i. 16. 12, ib. ii. 20. 29 $avracía pou éyévero. éAaíov 
ddudkpitos ójiovoráry (oleo. ita. simile ut ab eo discerni non posset Schw.), 
Test. Patr. p. 641 ddvaxpitws waot o7Àoyxvi£ój.evoc * pitying all without 
distinction, Greg. Naz. V. Mos. p. 232 waoré ad. ‘indiscriminate pun- 
ishment': Lucian Jup. Trag. 25 has dàgu$wpwrov ete kal àOkpvrov 
koraAvzróv Tov Adyov ‘leaving the matter undecided,’ almost the opposite 
force to that which it bears here. It occurs also in Clem. Al. pp. 115, 474. 

&vvmékpvros.] ‘Sincere,’ ‘without show or pretence,’ used of love l 
Pet. i. 22 ras jvxàs tuov T yvikóTes &Y TH Vm akor THS APA DIE 
Geias da tvevpaTos eis prradedgiay dvumdoKpitoy, 2 Cor. 
vi. 6 év ayvorntt, év yvoce...év TveópaTL &yío, év dyámzy avuToKpitw: OF 
faith 2 Tim. i. 5, 1 Tim.i. 5. Itis also found in LXX., Wisd. v. 18, 
xviii. 16, Clem. Rom. ii. 2, 12 év óvoi cépacw ávvzokpíros pia Vrvxyj. 

18. Kkapmds 8i Sixatorivns év dpüvy eépera.] Heb. xii. 11 (zaióeía) 
kapmov eipqvukóv rois Ov abris yeyvpvacpevors ázoü(àoct 6 Lka.co- 
cvvgs, Phil. i. ll rezAnpwpévor kapzóv dukatoovvys Tov à I. X., Prov. xi. 
30 éx kapzo? duxatoovvns dera. OévOpov Cus, tb. ili. 9 and xiii. 2 azo 
kapzàv duxavocvvys, Amos vi. 2 éfeorpélare kapzóv dixavocivys eis TuKpiar, 
Hos. x. 12 owetpate éavrots eis duxavocvvny, tpvynoate eis kapzóv Lois, 
Prov. xi. 21 6 oe(pov Owotoaóvgv. AjWerar paaO0v. zio Tóv, tb. v. 18, Isa. 
xxxii. 17 xai éorat Ta epya THs Sukaocvvys eipyvn (the converse of what 
is said here), Job iv. 8, Gal. vi. 7. The difficulty of the expression 
here consists in the prolepsis which regards the seed as already con- 
taining in itself the fruit,” see Jennings on Psa. xevii. 11 ‘light is sown 
for the righteous,’ where the note is ‘the affliction entailed by the 
oppression of the wicked is to the righteous as the seed of light.’ 
Spitta cites Baruch xxxii. 1 s? praeparaveritis corda vestra ut seminetis 
in eis fructus legis, 4 Esdr. vii. 6 des nobis semen cordis et sensui 
culturam unde fructus fiat. For the genitive of definition ep. i. 12. 

rots movotow eipyvyv.| The phrase occurs Eph. ii. 15, 2 Mace. i. 4. 
We have the compound cipyvoro in Col. i. 20 and eipnvorods Matt. v. 
9. 1 think the dat. here is best explained as dat. comm., not of the 
agent as in ver. 7. ‘A harvest of righteousness’ is the issue of the 
quiet and gentle ministrations of those who aim at reconciling quarrels 
and being themselves in peace with all men. This is the contrary of 
i. 20. Spitta understands rots zototow of those who receive the seed, 
but this would require a preposition such as év: moreover St. James is 
treating throughout of the teacher not of the hearer. 


! Dr. Plummer cites Ign. ad Magn. xv. &£ppec0e év ópovola @cod kekT7evot 
&bikkpvrov mveüpua, Clem. Al. Paed. ii. 3, p. 190, adaxpit» misre:. 

? Bloomfield compares Antiphanes Fab. Inc. iv. 4. M. omeípew kapmiv xápiros 
‘sow the fruit of gratitude.’ See also Sir. xxiv. 17 rà &v69 wou Kaprds ddEns. 
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IV. l.—mó0ev.] St. James is much given to the use of the interroga- 
mive, seo 11. 4, D, 6, 7, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 25, iii. 11, 12, 13; iv. 4, 5, 
12, 14. For the repetition of só0ev see iii. 9 év airy, i. 19 Bpadds. 
Notice that the severity of this section, as of that which commences 
below with v. 13, 1s marked by the absence of the word ddeddgot. 

mTóAeuot kot pdxat.| These need not be limited to their narrow sense : 
the former denotes any lasting resentment, the latter any outburst of 
passion. Compare Titus iii. 9 pwpas 06 Óyrjces...kal Epes kai páxas 
vomukas mepiictaco, tb. v. 2, 2 Tim. ii. 22 f., Gal. v. 15, 2 Cor. vii. 5. 
The verb payopua is used of chiding or disputing in Gen. xxxi. 36, Neh. 
xii. 11, John vi. 52. Soinother writers we have zoAépnovs kai ordaces 
Kal páxas ovdey dAAXo Tapéxer 7) TO GOpa kal at rovrov émvp(a, Plato 
Phaedo 66 C (not ‘ Phaedrus xv.’ as Beyschlag), Cic. Fin. i. 13. 43 
cupiditates sunt insatiabiles quae non modo singulos homines sed universas 
familias evertunt, totam etiam labefactant saepe rem publicam. Ex cupi- 
ditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, seditiones, bella nascuntur...intus 
etiam in animis inclusae inter se dissident et discordant, Seneca Iva 3. 
D etiam illa plebeia, ira et privata inerme et sine viribus bellwm est, ib. 
35 ista quae appetitis, quia non possunt ad alterum nisi alteri erepta 
transferri, eadem affectantibus pugnam et jurgia excitant, Philo M. 2. 
p. 205 oi “EXAjvev kai BapBapwv...tpaywdnGevtes vóXeqot TaVTES àzó [Las 
anys éppéqcav, eribupias 1) xpnudtwv 7 ddEns 1) )9ovijs (in Concup. p. 449 f. 
he traces out the evil consequences of each species of ézifjvuía at length) ; 
Kpict. Diss. iii. 20. 18 zpos 70 zarddpioy rodeos, Tpos rovs yelTovas; zpós 
Tovs okdWaVTas, TPOS TOUS KaTayehacavTas, ib. i. 22, Test. Patr. p. 538 
TO TvEvpa ToU PUovoev aypiot THY Vvxiv, 6pynv kai zóAeov Tapeyer Kal eis 
aipata zapo£óve, Clem. Rom. 46 iva ví épes kal Óvp.oi kal Quoc rac (at Kat 
oxicpata vóXeuós T€ €v bpiv ; 

ok évreüüev.] Pleonastic before é« róv jdovév, like airy in i. 27, ooros 
in i, 25, dvwev in i. 17, serving to bring out what follows into sharper 
relief. 

Tay Sovav TÓv c'paTevopévov év Tois pecu. | The potential pleasure 
seated in each member constitutes a hostile force, a foe lying in 
ambush against which we have continually to be on our guard. Cf. 
Tit. iii. 3 dovAevovtes émiÜvjéaas Kal yOovats zouiAaus, 4 Mace. vi. 35 rov 
Aoyrpov Tov 1)00vàv Kparely Kat pndev adrats ire(kew, 1b. v. 22 (dirocodia) 
c'odpocóvgv €xdiWdoKe oe zac Ov TOV 7)00vüv Kal éerOupidv kpareiv, Xen. 
Mem. i. 2. 25 év cQ avrà copate cvprepterpévan TH Vvxy) ai 1)90voÀ relOov- 
ow airiyv pi) codpovetv, b. 5. 6 QovAevovra 29ovais. For the metaphor cf. 
the parallel passage in 1 Pet. ii. 11 zapakaAQ dméxeaÜo. tov capkuv 
émiÜvpuGv. aitwes aporevovrat Kara THs Vvxijs, Rom. vii. 23 Brérw érepov 
vomov €v rois .éXeatv mov GVTLOTPATEVOMEVOY TH VOW TOD voós pov, ib. Vi. 13, 
Gal. v. 19 f., Philo M. 1. p. 445 ef rus BovAn Gein róv dyAov pias Wuyns Sorep 
kata €Ovn diavetpot, TOAAGS Gv etpor TakELS Akoopoveas, dv 100vai1) émüvpía 
7) Avmau 3) HoBor...ta€tapxotow. For év rots wéAeow see above iii. 6 and 
compare Hatch, p. 111, who cites Philo M. 1. p. 511 rà cdparos cá 
capkós éxrepuxdra 7) Tporeppilwvrat, 1b. p. 692 0 Hérepov copa kal ro. éy 
airQ kal ov avr éyywópevo, aá00, ib. M. 2. p. 253 óro éykáÜqvrat kal £XXo- 
xat a Aeove£íau kal ézifvuíac TOV GOiKLOV. 
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2. émiüvp.etre kal o)k exere’ chovedere Kal Cndoidtre, kal od Sivacbe émvrvyeiv. 
paxerGe Kal woAcpetre.| This is the reading and punctuation of Westcott 
and Hort, agreeing in essentials with Alford, Tischendorf and the more 
recent editors. The R.V. has ‘ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and covet 
(marg. ‘are jealous’), and cannot obtain: ye fight and war.’ The 
extraordinary anti-climax ‘ye kill and covet’ has long exercised the 
minds of commentators, who have endeavoured to remove it either 
(1) by weakening the force of dovevere, or (2) by strengthening the 
force of ¢yAotre, or (3) by giving a special meaning to the connexion 
between them. 

(1, a) * Kill’ means ‘hate,’ because every one that hateth his brother 
is a murderer. So Estius, Corn. a Lap., Theile, De Wette, Wiesinger, 
Beyschlag, Erdmann. (1, 5) * Kill’ means ‘commit moral suicide,’ so 
Oecumenius and Theophylact, dovevew $xjol rovs tiv éavtdv Wuxi dzo- 
KTU/VUVTAS TALS TOLAVTALS ETLYELPNTECL. 

(2) £gXovre means * become fydwral,’ i.e. assassins ; so Macknight and 
Dean Scott in the Speaker's Commentary, referring to Josephus, B.J. 
vii. 8, 1, where the (jAwraé are said to have been worse than the ovxapeot. 

(3) $oveiere kai CyAodre form a hendiadys, * ye murderously envy,’ ad 
necem usque invidetis. So Pott, Schneckenburger, Gebser, and not 
much otherwise Bengel, occiditis per odia et zelum. 

The objections to these expedients are to my mind conclusive. (1) It 
does not follow, because to show the heinousness of hate it may be repre- 
sented as virtually equivalent to the murder of which it is the germ, that 
it is therefore allowable in all cases to substitute the word ‘murder’ for 
‘hate.’ In the present case it may be safely said that no sane writer, 
no one who had the slightest feeling for rhetorical effect (and St. James 
is both eminently sane and eminently rhetorical) could have used 
Qovevere in the sense of pucetre before £gAobre. There is no reason here 
to lay an exaggerated stress on the idea of hate, if nothing more than 
hate is intended: not only does it make a mere bathos of £5Ao?re, but 
it weakens the force of the following jxeoÓe kal rodeueire. Others 
have thought it impossible that those addressed by St. James could 
be guilty of the actual sin of murder. But inch. v. 6 we read édovev- 
care Tov dikatov, So 1 Pet. iv. 15 pu) yap vis pv macXxéro ws doveds 7 
kAérT:)s ?) kakozotós, and Didaché iii. 2 pu yívov épyidos...undé £qXwrüs 
pajóé épuaukós nde ÜvpakOs* ék yap roUrov dwávrov dover yevvavTar, and 
I think we should gather from Acts xxi. 20 that some of the assailants 
of St. Paul at Jerusalem were members of the Christian community. 
Of (2) it is sufficient to say that there is no evidence of the verb fjAdw 
being used in this sense, and ncthing to suggest itin the G.T. use of 
the word fjAwrys. (3) If £yAobre preceded $oveíere, something might 
be said for the theory of év 6.4 dvoty: as it is, every one must feel 
that it is a suggestion of despair. 

Lastly, Alford, Bouman, Schegg and others, feeling the unsatisfactory 
nature of the above-mentioned explanations, have fallen back on the 
literal rendering. Schegg is the only commentator known to me who 
makes any attempt to account for the order of the words, which he 
defends as fellows: ‘Die Lust begehret, d. h. sie sucht werkthitig zu 
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erreichen, wornach sie gelüstet; die Lust tótet, d. h. sie schafft gewalt 
sam bei seite was ihr hinderlich entgegentritt ; die Lust z/nget um das, 
was sie zu erlangen im Begriffe ist...Da tóten und ringen verschiedene 
Objekte habet, indem sich tóten gegen, ringen «wf etwas richtet, so 
hat Jakobus psychologisch richtig die Reihen-und-Stufenfolge der 
Aeusserungen des Gelüstens eingehalten. It is by no means certain 
that £yAo?re is to be taken here in the sense, which Schegg assigns to 
it, of striving after a thing: it is often followed by an accusative of the 
person. But supposing it to be true that the object of éyAodre is here 
a thing, and that of govevere a person, I am unable to see why this 
makes it psychologically right to put qovevere first. Surely it is the 
resistance to our effort to gain an object which suggests to us the 
necessity of moving the obstacle out of the way. 

I have for many years held the opinion that, assuming the correct- 
ness of the text, the only way to interpret it is to place a colon after 
dovevere: and I am glad to find that the same idea has occurred to Dr. 
J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann, whose commentary appeared in 1876. It is 
also given as an alternative reading in Westcott and Hort’s edition 
(1881). The easiest way of seeing how the words naturally group 
themselves is to put them side by side without any stopping: emiGupetre 
kal oix exere govevere kal Cpodre kal od dvvacbe émwrvXetv paxyeobe Kal 
woNenetre. Can any one doubt that the abrupt collocations of ovevere 
and pdxeobe are employed to express results of what precedes, and that 
in the second series £jAotre kai od Sivacbe émirvxetv correspond to émiv- 
peire kal oix éxere in the first series? Unsatisfied desire leads to murder 
(as in the case of Naboth) ; disappointed ambition leads to quarrelling 
and fighting. Schegg .and Beyschlag and Erdmann object to this 
grouping of the words as harsh and unlike the style of St. James, but 
abruptness is a marked characteristic with him, see ii. 19 ov TLOTEVELS 
...Qeds: kaAGs Troueis, V. 6 edhovevoate TOV dikaLov" OvK GVTITATCETAL DLV 
The only difficulty introduced is that the second series ({potre K.T.À.) 
is joined to the first by xai instead of standing independently by it: 
side. Perhaps this may be accounted for by the fact that the figure 
asyndeton was already employed to mark the change from the ante- 
cedents to the consequents. [Dr. Plummer adopts this punctuation. | 

Taking it in this way we may compare Epict. Diss. ii. 17 6éXo mt xci 
od yivera kai Tí €or àÜXuórepov éjo0; roUro kai 7) Meta. ody tropetvace 
POev ext 76 daroxreivar rà ida Téxva...dTAGS pi) Gere jj & 6 Ocds Gere, Kai 
ris oe koX iae, Tis ce dvayxaoe; Clem. Rom.i. 3 exaotov Bodilev Kara 
ras erifupias aitod Tus wovypds, Cidov dducov Kat dce[f) àve$óra, Ou 
o9 koi Odvaros <ionOev eis Tov kómpov: see Lightfoot on this and the 
following paragraph, where he cites Clem. Hom. iii. 42 Kaiv épuvevera: 
£jXos, and Iren. iv. 18. 3; also Clem. Rom. i. 4 dpare, àócA cof, Lipdos xo. 
pOovos édeAdoxroviav kareipyácaro, where their effect is traced through a 
long series of examples: 7b. 6 £2Xos xal Epis róAets preyahas KaTéeoTpewey kai 
eOvn peydra eSepiLocev. 

But may it not be that we ought, with Erasmus, followed by Calvin 
Beza, Hottinger, Ewald, Stier and Spitta to read ¢oveire, supposing 
. this to have been carelessly written dovetre (which indeed we find in 
K 2 
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the text, though not in the note, of Oecumenius), and corrected into 
govevere? In 1 Pet. ii. 1 B has the same mistake, $óvovs for $óvovs. 
A. similar corruption may have given rise to the reading $6óvou dovor 
in Gal. v. 21. where $óvor is omitted by the best MSS. Conversely in 
Clem. Hom. ii. 11, $0óvov is wrongly given in the MSS. for $óvov. 
Certainly the process of thought is thus made easier. Accepting this 
change of reading, we shall have only the last result, *ye fight and 
war, following the two antecedents, ‘ye lust and have not,’ ‘ye are 
envious and jealous and cannot obtain’: ‘we thus see the words 78ovàv 
eTparevopévov fitly associated with woAenor kai payor, and these words 
anticipating payecbe kai voAeuetre! Hoskyns-Abrahall in C.Z. iii. p 
314). Internal unrest (7doval erpacTevóp.evat év Tots jéAeow) in its two 
stages—desire without possession (of a thing), envy and jealousy which 
bring us no nearer our aim (of a person)—is followed by outward dis- 
turbance (udyeoGe kai roAcueire). Compare the stages of ézifjvuía in i. 14, 
15. If it is once recognized that, whatever punctuation we adopt, $ov- 
evere can only be taken here in its literal sense, it must be allowed that it 
disturbs the natural order, and strikes, as it were, a false note between 
the zóAej.ot and paya of ver. 1 and the payeobe and zoAeuetre of v. 2. 

émvpe?re kal odk cxere.] Both words are used absolutely as in Rom. 
xiii. 9 (éz10.), Matt. xxv. 29 rod ju) €xovros kai 0 exer àpÜijaerot am’ adrod, 
2 Cor. viii. 12 Kao éàv &x»xj ebzpóaOckros, od kaÜO ok exer. 

($8ovetre) kal £qAoore.| On the difference between them see Thuc. ii. 64 
TavTa O0 pev ázpüypov pépavr av, ó O06 Opüv ti [BovAópevos Kal avTos 
£gXócev. el Óé vis. py KeKTnTar POovycea, Arist. Rhet. ii. 10 and 11 with 
Cope's notes, Cic. Z'usc. iv. 17 invidentiam esse dicunt aegrimoniam 
susceptam, propter alterius res secundas, quae nihil noceant invidentt... 
aemulatio autem est aegritudo si eo, quod concupierit, alius potiatur, ipse 
careat, Trench, Syn. p. 100. Both are distinguished from éz0. as 
denoting a feeling towards a person rather than a thing. The word 
£jXos with its cognates embraces the two meanings, emulation and 
jealousy, and it is used also of vehement desire, our ‘zeal,’ in a good 
sense. For examples of the former meaning see Acts v. 17 and xiii. 
45 érAnocOyoav CyAov, Rom. xiii. 13, 1 Cor. iii. 8, 2 Cor. xii. 20, Gal. v. 
20, and above iii. 14, in all which places the R.V. has ‘ jealousy ' : 
similarly the verb, Acts vii. 9 oi zarpíapxat inooavres tov ‘lwond 
dmédovro, ib. xvii. 5, 1 Cor. xii. 4, Clem. Rom. ii. 4 py karaAaAeiv 
adAnjdwv, pn Cnrovv. For Gros in good sense cf. John ii. 17 6 £5Xos rod 
olkov cov Katapdayerai me ‘the zeal (holy jealousy) for thy house will 
devour me,’ Rom. x. 2 Gjrov «o0 éxovow, 2 Cor xi. 2. tb. vii. 7 vv 
opóv Cprov vzép euod, v. 11, Phil. iii. € Kata £52Xos Siwoxwv tHy éexxAnotayv ; 
so &yAwrys Tod cod Acts xxii. 3, Tod vópov tb. xxi. 20, kaddv épyov Tit. 
il 14. The verb takes an acc. in the sense of ‘seek eagerly,’ ra 
xapiopara 1 Cor. xii. 31, &yAG ops 2 Cor. xi. 2, Gal. iv. 17, éfijAoca 76 
ayofóv Sir. li. 18, ua £gXotre 0&varov Wisd. i. 12. For the combination 
of $Óóvos and £5Xos Spitta cites 1 Mace. viii. 16, Test. Sim. 4, Clem. 
Rom. 3. 4, 5 

émvrvyeiy.] Used absolutely Gen. xxxiv. 2 ('Ioo1)$) hv àvijp ézvrvyxávov 
(‘prosperous’), Epict. Diss. ii. 6. 8 ddd’ oix ézérvxes, with gen. Heb. xi. 
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33 émérvxov erayyehuor, ib. vi. 15, with acc. Rom. xi. 7 totro otk érérvxev. 
It was a vow technica of the Stoics, Epict. Ench. 2 opefews erayyeNia 
em TUX LOL ou opeyns EKKALT EWS éray yea TO pa) 7epur ea etv éketvo 0 €xkAiveTau. 

oix &xere.] Repeated like aire(ro in i. 5, 6. It is nota ‘further step. 

Sid TO pi] airéc Oo. tpds.] The subject of the infinitive is expressed 
as in ill. 2, where see n. 

9. aireire kal o) Aapávere,] Yet in i. 5 he had said, quoting from the 
Sermon on the Mount, aireérw kal Oo05ceroi But the promise is not 
unconditional. In the former passage stress is laid on the need for 
simple faith in the worshippers, here on the right choice of things to 
pray for. 

Why is the active voice used here, and the middle immediately 
before and afterwards? The latter has a slight additional shade 
of meaning, which may be illustrated by the distinction (noted by 
Dobree in Arnold's n. on Thue. v. 43) between Gewà ézotovv ‘they 
expressed,’ and 8ewà ézowotvro ‘they felt indignation’; and by Donald- 
son's distinction between ióe ‘to see’ and idéoOar ‘to behold, ‘see 
with interest’ (‘in this particular use of the middle it will generally 
be found to imply a certain special diligence and earnestness in the 
action’ Winer, p. 318): cf. for this ‘dynamic’ or ‘ subjective’ middle 
Krüger Gr. $ 52. 8 and 10. Sturz in Lex. Xen. s.v. quotes Schol. 
Aristoph. 156 airodpar 76 a$70 (rà ait@), HoTEp TOLD Kal TOLOvMaL, TARY OTL 
TO PeVv aiT® TO TAGS £570, T0 0€ aitotparTo we? ixeotas, Phavorin. airoüpat 
TO PETA TapakAnoews airà kal ikerevo. When aizetre is thus opposed to 
aireio@e, it implies using the words, without the spirit of prayer. Other- 
wise, where there is no special reason to emphasize this shade of meaning, 
the active may be used to include the force of the middle, just as pera- 
méumw 1s used in the sense of ‘send for, which strictly belongs to 
petaréurrouar. I add a few examples of the combination of the two 
voices: l John v. 15 éàv otdapev ore dkover Ov 0 àv airopeÜa, oldapev OTe 
€XOMEV TO atrijia ra, & nTHKApEV Tap avTod, and again airjoe (act.) in v. 16, 
Mark vi. 22-24 airiaóv je © eav ÜcAgs...etmev TH pat pl, Tí airo opa ; 
ib. x. 95, 38, John xvi. 24, 26, Justin M. Zrypho 49 % 7] warp bréBadev 
avryj airqoaa ot. ..kal airnodons éreje k.r.A., Hermas Vis. iii. 10.7 7( od 
aires aroxadvwes ; [9Xére px] TL TOAAG aitovpevos BAdWys Gov Tijv. aápka, 
and just before zéca épwrnois ramewodpoovgs Octrav vyotevoov otv kai 
Anpayy 9 airets, b. Mand. ix. 4 od otv kaÜápwóv aov iv Kapdiav ard Tav- 
Tov TOV PATALWLATWY TOV aidvos ToUTOV...Kal aitov mapa TOU Kupiov, Kat 
ámoXjUm Távra...éày àÓwrákros aitnons [here I should prefer to 
read airgom], 1b. $ 7, Clem. Al. Strom. vi. $63 p. 771 P 6 Wadrpwdds 
aitet Aéyov...kal TO ToAVTELpOY Tis yvóceos aitovpevos 6 Aafid ypade 
K.T.À. 

kakds.] ' Wrongly, as in John xviii. 23 ei xaxds éAdAgca. It is 
explained by the words which follow, and is the opposite to 1 John v. 
14 édy rv airópeÜo, ka rà TO ÜéXN qua adTod axovee Hpov, cf. Isa. lix. 

Max. Tyr. 30 6 @cds Aéye, «i Ayo er dya0Q aires, AdpPave, 
Theophylact on Luke xviii. 42 ével adda airobvres Ghia Aap. Bavopev, 
mpooyAov OTL ov KaAds ove TLOTas aitotpev. This wrong prayer is 
without submission (v. 7): the petitioner uses it as an instrument 
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of selfishness ; he would make religion a help to serving the world, cf. 
1 Tim. vi. 4, 5. 

iva év rais HSovats óp.Gv Saravionre!| Cf. Luke xv., where daravjcar- 
ros avrov závra (v. 14) is explained by 6 xatadayav cov tov [ov pera 
zopvüv (v. 30). The object here is understood from aireive. In Acts 
xxi 24 daz. is followed by éxé, in classical writers usually by «is, but 
also by zpós, dudi, or the simple dat. ; there is however no occasion to 
separate év from the verb (as Alf.), cf. Thuc. vii. 48. 5 év sepuroActows 
avaXicxovras, where Poppo cites Arist. ZA. iv. 2. 20 év rots pakpots Tov 
daravnpdtwv c0ÀXà ávaA(cke, Aristid. adv. Lept. p. 62 tiv év tots rovov- 
rows damavnv, and compares Lat. consumere in re. The extreme of this 
éamdavynots is seen in the érpupyoare and éoratadyoate of v. 0. Prayer 
for this is the opposite to prayer for daily bread, and to Matt. vi. 32, 
99 ‘seek first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you, for your Father knoweth ye have need of these things.' 
Compare the conclusion of Juvenal's tenth Satire. 

4. gowaA(e.] Recent editors follow A. B. Sin. in omitting porxol 
«at, and understand the word in the figurative sense of adulterous souls, 
in accordance with the language of the O.T., which speaks of Israel as 
married to Jehovah (Isa. lvii. 3—9, Jer. iii. 20, Ezek. 16 esp. vv. 32, 35, 
38, 4b. ch. 23, Hosea ch. 2), and of the N.T. which speaks of the Church 
as the Lamb's Wife,(2 Cor. xi. 1 2, Eph. v. 22-32, Apoc. xix. 7, ib. 
xxi 9). It is less usual to find this figure used to express the 
relation of the individual soul to God, but cf. Psa. lxxiii. 27, Rom. 
vii. 2-4, Clem. Hom. iii. 28 ózórav 1) Woxy bd’ érépov oTapy, TOTE, ws 
Topvevoaca 1) powevcapévg, vro Tod IIvevpatos éykaroAe(rera. The 
insertion of poryod was natural when poryadds was understood literally, 
but the context and especially ver. 5 are in favour of the figurative 
meaning. [Spitta however takes it of literal adultery, though he 
thinks the feminine is used tropically of both sexes when seduced by 
evil spirits.] ‘he word, which is unclassical (Lob. Phryn. p. 452), is 
found in LXX. Mal. iii. 5 (where poryovs is read by some), Rom. vii. 3, 
2 Pet. ii. 14 éd6adpot peorot poryadsos, (Plut.) Plac. Phil. i. 7, p. 881 D 
$70 poryod Kal poryahidos édoAodovev’y, and in figurative use Matt. xii. 
39, xvi. 4 yeveà ovypà. kai poryadis. 

oi8are.] See n.oni. 19. The reference is to our Lord's words Matt. 
vi. 24. 

1 $UMa rod kócpov.] The word du is defined by Aristotle (Eth. N. 
xil. 2) ejvouwv py XavÜávovcav év avrurerovOder duMav evar, involving 
the idea of loving, as wellas of being loved, cf. John xv. 19 6 kécpos àv 
TO LOtov é(Aeu 2 Tim. iv. 10 Anpas...dyarjcas Tov viv aidva. It is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. but occurs in LXX. (Prov. xxvii. 5). See 
above i, 27, 2 Pet. i. 4 tva yévnobe Ócías kowovoi diocws ázodvyóvres THS 
ev Koop ev ériuuia opas, Tit. ii. 12 tva dpvnodpevor Tas koopukàs éziÜv- 
utas etoeBds pooper. 

txOpa tod Ocod éorw,;| Rom. viii. 7 vó $póvgua ths capkós €xOpa eis 
Ocóv...ot d€ &v capkl dvres Ocd dpéoar od Ovvavro,, 1 John ii. 15, Luke vi. 


! B has the fut. 8aravíjcere, as in 1 Pet. iii. 1 iva kepdnOjoovra, Gal. ii. 4 tva kora- 
80vAccovcur. 
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26, John xii. 43, above ii. 5, Const. Ap. ii. 6 cávra rà Towra éxÓpà 
TOU Oeo bzdpxet kai dapdvov ira. 

ds éàv ody BovdyOy $(Xos clvar Tod kócpov.] For the use of éay instead of 
av with relatives see Winer, p. 390. It is very common in N.T., espe- 
cially after a vowel (WH. app. p. 173), also in LXX., as 1 Sam. xix. 3 
oTHTOpMAL ev àypd ov éàv ys éket...kal Oyopou 6 Te éàv. 7, Job. xxxvii. 10 
oiakiler TO VOwp ws éày BovdrAnrat, Sirac. ii. 7 wav 0 éàv ézax01 coc 0c£as, ib. 
xiv. 11 Kaus éàv exys ed rote, 20. xv. 16,17, and in the patristic writings, 
Clem. Rom. xii. (on Rahab) as éüv (‘whenever ’) otv yéevntat AaBewv abri 
)uüs OuucOcaré ie and just below ws éàv yvàs vapaywoj.évovs 7s, 
Hermas Vis. 3. 13 as édv tu Avzovpévo EAOy ayyedia ayay Tis, eUvs émeXd- 
Gero Tov zporépov AvTGY, ib. § 8, 1b. $ 2 ds eav máu, § 3 door éàv Epydowvrat 
ib. § 1. Numerous examples from classical authors are cited in 
Viger, p. 516, but they are all corrected (against the MSS.) in the later 
editions, see Hermann in Vig. p. 833, and Kühner on Xen. Mem. iii. 10, 
12. It stands in the newly discovered treatise of Aristotle “AG. IIoA. 
€. 30 rovs “EAAnvotapias ot éày Qiaxeipí£ont và xpijpora. pry ovpovAevew, 
ab. c. 31 Tots vomos oi éàv reÜQow xpi) Gar, in Polyb. vii. 9, 5 9 mpos OUO Twas 
yp éàv Jyevirrau qua, Anton. Du om ats éàv cpücis p) exi Tiv dvadopay, 
Artem. i. 78 ota oty éàv 4 7) 'yvvi] kai dws Ouaeuu evi), oUrOS Kal 1) TpüÉLs, 
Fabricius’ text of Sext. Emp. Hyp. ii. 163, iii. 37. This use may have 
arisen from a wish to distinguish between ay qualifying a relative, 
and ay qualifying the optative or indicative. As the former frequently 
introduced a quasi-hypothetical proposition, it was not unnatural to 
mark it by the addition of a hypothetical particle, particularly as 
this had already become nearly otiose in such phrases as kav ei, do7ep 
àv ei, while on the other hand dy itself was often used as equivalent 
to édv. BovWw05 (‘makes it his aim’) is important, since a Demetrius 
may have ' good report of all men as well as of the truth itself, but 
no man who makes worldly success his aim can be also a friend of 
God. Compare Plut. Mor. 6 76 vois woAXois ópéakew mois codois écTw 
ázcapéackeuw. 

kaQicrarat.| ‘Thereby becomes,’ lit. ‘is constituted,’ see on iii. 6. 

D. ij Soxetre.| The alternatives ius either the friendship of the world 
is enmity with God, or the Scripture Speaks without meaning. Cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 53 1) Sais or. o) Ovvapar; 2 Cor. xi. 7, Rom. vi. 3. For 
dox. see above 1. 26. 

Kevàs.] Epict. Diss. ii. 17. 6 7) xevads pleyyopcba ; 

i ypady Aéye.] The same phrase 1 is used. Rom. iv. 3, v. 17, x. 11, Gal. 
iv. 90, 1 Tim. v. 18, cf. above ii. 23, and NU EIE Heb. p. 474 on 
modes of citation. For the personification see Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 8. 
To show the incompatibility of being at the same time friends with 
the world and friends of God, the writer refers to the mode of speaking 
common in the O.T. where jealousy is ascribed to God. 

No passage in the O.T. exactly corresponds to this. The nearest are 
Gen. vi. 3-7, Exod. xx. 5 éyó yap eig. Kptos 6 Ocós cov, O«ós LnAwrys, 
expanded in the Song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. (esp. vv. 11, 12, 16, 19, 
21 wapeljAwoay pe ex’ od Ged, cf. 1 Cor. x. 22), Exod. xxxiv. 14, 15, Isa. 
Ixili, 8-16, Zech. viii. 2 é/jAeka. riv. Xv Girov péyay kai Ovpd peyddo 


' 
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e(jroxa abrijv. . émwrrpélo ézi Suiv ka karaokqvóao ev péow TepcvaaM]p.- 
Some commentators (e.g. Ewald) have thought the allusion must be to 
some lost writing, which Spitta identifies with the apocryphal Eldad 
and Modad, see below on ver. 5 (3 d). Others (Kern, Bouman, 
Wiesinger, Hofmann) think that the words following 4 ypadi Aéye 
down to 6.6 are parenthetic, and that St. James is already referring to 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 given in v. 6. But there seems no 
justification for such a sudden break ; and we have other instances of 
quotations in the N.T. which remind us rather of the general sense of 
several passages, than of the actual words of any one particular passage 
in the O.T.: see Alf. on 1 Cor. ii. 9 (which Jerome rightly takes as a 
paraphrase of Isa. lxiv. 4, while Chrysostom was in doubt whether it 
was not from some lost book); Eph. v. 14 probably a loose paraphrase: 
from Isa. Ix. 1, 2; Rom. xi. 8 made up of Isa. xxix. 10 (Alf., but vi. 
10 Jowett) and Deut. xxix. 4; John vii. 38 where Westcott's n. is *the 
reference is not to any one isolated passage, but to the general tenor of 
such passages as Isa. lviii. 11, Zech. xiv. 8 taken in connexion with the 
original image (Exod. xvii. 6, Num. xx. 11)’; Matt. ii. 23 (which Alf. 
leaves ‘as an unsolved difficulty’); and the differing versions of the 
same quotation in Heb. viii. 8 f. and x. 16 f. For an account of the 
various explanations offered here, see Wolf. Cur. Phil. v. p. 58 foll., 
Heisen, p. 883-928, Pott, 329-355, Theile, 215—229. 

mpds $0óvov émvmo0é.] ‘Jealously desires, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 2 (as new-born 
babes) 76 AoyiKov AdoAov yada ézvzot:jrare, Phil. i. 8 (God is my witness) 
ws émvwroÜO mávras twas év orAdyxvois Xpirro? 'Igoo, which Lightfoot 
translates ‘I yearn after, adding ‘the preposition in itself signifies. 
merely direction, but the idea of straining after the object being thereby 
suggested, it gets to imply eagerness, cf. Diod. xvii. 101 zapovte pev ot 
xXpycapevos, azóvra, 0€ éxirobyjaas. He notices the fact that while the 
simple zó0os, coÜctv, &c. are not found in the N.T., the compounds 
ervroÜetv, ézvroÜía, érvró0gows, éximdGyros are not uncommon. So in 
LXX., Psa. xlii. 1 Ov rpózov ézvro0ci 1) EXados eri Tas ziyyás, oUros exurobet 
7?) Wx ov 7pós ce 6 Ocós, Deut. xxxii. 11 ds áerós ézi roUs voocots ézezó- 
Once (* fluttereth over')!; rarely used in a bad sense as Sir. xxv. 20 
ywvaika ev káAXeu pi) émvroÜogs. With the adverbial phrase compare 
Tpos opynv, Tpos Biav, apos 190vijy, and so with Ov, eboéeav, vzep[3o- 
Ajv, àcÜovíav, kcupóv, déow, réxqv, Sivapw, Ufpw, axOndova, xápw, dua, 
àAxÜeuav, duXovewíav. We might perhaps have expected ($Xos here 
rather than 6ovos, as we have £yXor:js and not $0ovepós in Exod. xx. 
5, but the former always has a bad sense in St. James, and the latter 
is often used of the feeling towards a rival, see Eur. Alcest. 306 py 
"vynpis TOLTOE pujrpviàv Tékvois, TLS Kakiwv ova’ 40d yvvi] Üóve Tots 
Goel kajuots Tact xeipa, tpoc Bare, Zphig. T. 1268, Jon 1025, frag. ine. 
887 Dind. e? py $0óve. (addressed to the mother) ‘be not jealous if I 
love you less than my father, Plato Symp. 213 D, PAaedr. 243 C. So, 
constantly, of divine Nemesis $0óvos OeGv or 6eó0ev (Alc. 1135, Orestes 


' [The same Hebrew word is used of the Spirit in Gen. i. 2, where the like 
rendering would give mvedua 6€o0 émrmo0cz. This might be applied to men with 
reference to the Spirit and the water of baptism.  C.T.] 
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974, Zph. A. 1097), of which Herodotus writes (vii. 10) firéer 6 eos Ta 
brep€exovta zrávra. koXovew (see below v. 6). 

Tb Tveüpa 8 korókwey i Wpiv.] It seems best to take 70 zvevpa. as the 
subject to éurofet (‘the Spirit which he made to dwell in us jealously 
yearns for the entire devotion of the heart’), cf. Rom. viii. 11 foll. 
ei TO cveüga Tod éye(pavros "lgcotv ék TOV vekpQv oiket év bpiv...éAáfere 
TO «veüpa. viobecias, 1 Cor, iii. 16 70 zveüpa. Tod Ocod oiké ev ópiv, Gal. iv. 
6, Eph. iv. 30, John vii. 39, xvi. 7, Ezek. xxxvi. 27 r0 zveüpá pov dacw 
év opiv, Isa. lxiii. 11 zo éorw 6 Geis ev abrots TO TvEdj1a. TO &rytov ; Psa. 
li. 11, 12, De Aleatoribus 3 nolite contristare spiritum sanctum qui 
in vobis est et nolite exstinguere lumen quod in vobis effulsit, 
Hermas Sim. 5. 6 $5 75 zvedpa TÓ Gyov...xaTwoxicey 6 Oecos cis 
cápka nv 7Bovdero (Jesus), ib. 7, Mand. 3. 1 àAy0eav dyáza...tva TO 
Tvedpa 0 6 cds karokuaev ev Tj] TapKt TAVTH adnGes eopeÜ y... kai ovros dofac- 
Onoerar 6 Kipios 6 & cot karowv, ib. D. 2 éàv paxpoOvpos eon, TO Tvedpo. 
TÓ &yrov TO KaTouKoty év cor kaÜapóv état pi] éTLTKOTOVpEVOV bo érépov 
Tovnpov Tvevparos...éav 02 d€vxoXa Tis TpoTAAOy, EdOds TO TVET A TO &yvov 

“rpvepov dv! orevoywpetrat x.T.À., Test. Jos. x., Benj. vi. If on the other 
hand we make God or the Scripture the subject and 76 zvetpa the object 
of érurofet we may compare Eccl. xii. 12, Isa. xii D. lvn. 6029 he 
object however need not be expressed where it is so easily supplied 
from the context. If we read xargxgocv with the majority of MSS. 
and versions, the sense will remain practically unaltered : ‘the Spirit 
which has taken up his abode in us jealously yearns, &c.' 

The interpretation given above is that of Cajetan, Corn. a Lap. 
(putatisne, O Christiani, frustra in Scriptura Deum vocari zelotypum 
vestri, osorem mundi illique quasi invidentem possessionem cordis vestri ?), 
Schneckenburger, Kern, Wiesinger, Alford, Hofmann, Ewald, Brückner, 
Erdmann, Schegg, Beyschlag : with whom agree (so far as zpos $06vov 
is concerned) Theophylact, Euthymius, Methodius, Oecumenius, Heisen, 
Gebser, Theile, Winer. It is in my opinion the only interpretation 
which is alike in harmony with the context and permissible according 
to the usage of the Greek language; but as some readers may find a 
difficulty in the word $66vos, it may be well to give here a brief con- 
spectus of the other explanations which have been proposed. 

Bede says on the words ‘ Ad invidiam concupiscit spiritus qui habitat 
in vobis ?' Interrogative per increpationem legendum est, quasi diceret, 
‘numquid Spiritus gratiae quo significati estis...hoc concupiscit ut in- 
videatis alterutrum ? Non utique bonus spiritus invidiae vitium in vobis 
sed malus operatur. He then mentions that others read it without a 
question in the sense: adversus invidiam concupiscit, hoc est, invidiae 
morbum debellari atque a vestris mentibus extirpari desiderat. Ali de 
spiritu hominis dictum intelligunt, ut sit sensus * nolite concupiscere, 
nolite mundi hujus amicitiis adhaerere, quia spiritus mentis vestrae, dum 
terrena. concupiscit, ad. invidiam usque concupiscit, dum ea quae ipsi 
acquirere concupiscitis alios invidetis habere. 

Cyril ap. Theophyl. ci $0óvo 9uóXov Odvatos eiajA0ev eis TOV kóapov, 
kal el KarwKnoer eis TOV rw ov üvÜperrov ó Xpwrrós Kata TAs ypadds, bua 


1 Compare mpds $6óvov above. 
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ToUTO KaTwWKNTEV tva. TOV ék TOD fÜóvov «poo-ywópevov Ó&varov karapyia... 
ote 0€ ézvroÜjcas buds 6 Geós karokgoev év optv "Hoalas éOyAocev eizáv: 
ovK dyyeXos, o? tpéa Bus, GAN avrós 6 GOcós écoccv pas. 

Severianus (in Cramer’s Catena): ézvroÜet pev kai édierar TO rvedpa 
TO €v "uiv THS Tpos Ocdv oixeoryTOos, 1i]jv TOD Koopov duX(av arootpedopevor, 
abros de peilova didwor xapw (rà éévo yeyovort THs KoopiKns Coxjs).! 

Theophylact : o$ yap kevós nrow paratos, 3] wpós POovoy, 7) ypad? Ta 
dpnxava Hiv Suayopevet, GAN émuroÜovco rijv da THS TapakAnoews abris 
eyKaTouKiComevny yuiv xópw. 

Oecumenius has the same, with a fuller explanation : 1) Ooketre OTL 
KevOs 1) ypa.d) Aéyet 1) pos. POdvov ; ovdev rovrov: GAN ézvroÜet Hrou émv- 
Cyret Tijv dia THS TapakAnoews adtis €ykarowiÜctcav opiv yapw. 

Euthym. Zig. (also in Cramer’s Catena) : 1) Ooketre K.T.A. àvri TOU, 7) 
vopAtere OTL paratos 7) ypodni $0ovotca 1 qp Aeya.. .0U BacKatvet, now, 7] 

ypo.d»j, TÓ yàp TVeUj.o TÓ Aadjoay abrijV, Ó Kat KATWKLOEV ? €v 7)ptv 6 G'eós kai 
Tlaryp, érumobet tiv cwrnpiav Tov ?erépov Woyav kal petCova TOV KaTa 
Ocov 1)uQv zpá£eov dSidwor rà Yapiopara. 

Methodius of Patara (in Matthaei's Scholia): 4 zapà tod cod évoa- 
petaa 7j) pices voepà dvvapus plover TH Topo. TOU GVTLKELPLEVOV broPadopery 
Kai pos jjOovàs. ópüs Kat má n] KaTa. vpoa) (so Gebser for karac/pet) kai 
BosXerat pov Was TA kaXà. évepyyeiv. 

The views of later commentators may be more briefly classified in 
reference (1) to the construction of zpos $66vov, (2) to the meaning of 
zpos POcvor, (3) to the subject of ézvzo0&. 

(1) It will have been noticed that Theophylact and others put a stop 
after TpOs dOovov, connecting it with Aéye and not with ézvro0et, and so 
we read in A and other MSS. So too Gebser (translating ‘Think ye 
that the Scripture speaks without reason, enviously?’) Du Mont and 
Heumont (ap. Wolf. p. 59), Michaelis, Semler, and Spitta. Such a 
division seems to me to spoil both sentences: the interpretations 
founded upon it fail to carry on the thought of the preceding verse, and 
almost all the later commentators are agreed that zpós $0óvov can only 
be taken with ézuro6e?. 

(2) Scarcely less unanimous is the opinion of modern scholars that 
e eu and Euthymius were right intaking zpós $60vov 
as equivalent to $ovepós. Others have understood mpos to mean ‘against,’ 
(a) as Cyril above and the second interpreter in Bede, with Luther, 
Du Mont, Heumont, Bengel, Pott, Stier and Lange in later times. 
But zpós can only mean ‘against’ when joined with a word which 
implies hostility : it cannot have this force when joined with a word 
which implies strong affection like éwuroet.2 (6) Others again under- 


1 The clause in brackets is supplied by Euth. Zig. ? So I read for karqgicgoev. 

3 Resch however thinks this possible. He regards these words as a quotation 
from a lost Hebrew gospel (p. 256), of which he finds another rendering in Gal. v. 17 
Tb Tvedua (émiÜvuet) KaTa THs aapkós. Dr. Taylor notes that in Psa. exix. 174 the 
Hebrew word translated ‘I have longed’ (A.V.) is variously rendered émeré@noa 
(LXX.) and brepemeOvunoa (Symm. ): He further notes thatin ver. 20, where the LX X. 
has émemó0noev 7) vx) jou ToU emBuuhoc TÀ kpluard gov, the Hebrew construction 
would be more literally rendered eis émi@vuiay, and that the Hebr. INN, there 
translated é7.0. and used in a good sense, as translated by 88eA2ocouc: in Amos vi. 8 
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stand zpés to mean ‘towards’ or ‘with a view to,’ as Bede above, 
‘Does the Spirit desire that you should be envious one of another ?’ 
Calvin ‘Is the Spirit of God disposed to envy?’ so too Bloomfield : 
Beza and Estius translate ‘ spiritus humanus ad invidiam proelivis : 
Bouman after Wolf and Witsius * Does the Spirit move you to envy?’ 
As to this interpretation, while it may be granted that émurofe is 
occasionally followed by zpós in Hellenistic writers (as in Psa. xlii. 1 
quoted above), this is only allowable in describing warm affection 
towards a person, never in speaking of a tendency to a certain state of 
mind. Still less can ézvro0c? have the causative force assigned to it 
by Wolf. (c) Others take zpós to mean * up to,’ Lat. usque, as the third 
interpreter in Bede quoted above, and von Soden * bis zur Eifersucht 
liebt er den Geist. Practically this is much the same as the correct 
interpretation, but the former is without precedent, while the latter 1s 
in accordance with analogy, and flows naturally from the ordinary use 
of «pás to express ‘in conformity with. (d) Michaelis, Semler, and 
Spitta translate ‘in reference to envy,’ connecting it with Aéye. This 
would naturally be expressed by zepi, and the interpretation is also 
open to the objections stated under (1). 

(3) Bede, Cyril, Methodius and Euthymius rightly regard 70 zvetpo 
(the Divine Spirit) as the subject of érurofet. Others make 7j ypad»j the 
subject, as Theophylact, Oecumenius, and in later times Gebser and 
Theile (a). Others, as Kern.and Wiesinger, take God to be the 
subject understood and 7d zvetua (the human spirit) the object (5). 
Practically there is not much ditference between these interpretations 
and that which I regard as the right one. Of the two (5) has far more 
claim to consideration than (a). A third view (c) which makes the 
human spirit the subject seems to me entirely to destroy the meaning 
of the passage. (d) Spitta with his usual originality makes 6 d60vos 
(understood from zpós d0óvov) the subject, and 76 zveipa, which he takes 
of the spirit of prophecy, the object. He illustrates this from Test. 
Sim 3 ó $Óóvos kupiever taons THs diavolas Tod avOparov, and from the 
story of Eldad and Modad in Num. xi. 24-29, where Moses rebukes 
Joshua in the words pi) fyAois od épé; kaí vts dy závra. TOV adv kvptov 
cpodijras, órav dG küptos TO VEDA avroU ex aitovs; He further quotes 
Midrasch Bemidkar r. par. 15, to the effect that the seventy elders 
were moved with envy against the unauthorized prophets who had 
received a larger measure of the Spirit than they had themselves, 
without being elated thereby. This, he thinks, suggests the quotation 
from Proverbs which follows in ver. 6. He then refers to the words 
cited from the apocryphal book Eldad and Modad in Hermas Vis. ii. 3. 
and (probably) in Clem. Rom. i. 23 tadalzwpor of dipuxor, 17 éyà dé eig 
dtpis dro k(Üpas, as proving that the book was familiar to the writer of 
our Epistle. He objects to the interpretation which I have followed 


(88. rücav Thy ÜBpww '"lakóB). He suggests too that in an original Hebrew phrase to 
the effect ‘the Spirit which he made to dwell zz this flesh’ the word translated ‘in’ 
(3) might also be translated ‘against,’ as where it is used after a verb meaning to 
envy in Gen. xxx. 1, Numb. 5. 14, Psa. xxxvii. 1, Ixxiii. 3. Still this leaves 
several steps wanting before we could accept Resch’s view. 
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on the ground that we cannot suppose St. James to have spoken of God 
as acting zpós $0óvov, just after he had condemned this feeling in man 
(reading $6ovetre ver. 26). But we have seen that it is a characteristic 
of the writer to use the same word both in a good and bad sense (zíeris, 
zeipagqós, copia), cf. Comm. on Faith below. 

6. peifova 8 8(Bocw xápw.] More, in consequence of this jealous affec- 
tion, which shows itself not in the abandonment of the unfaithful 
spouse, but in further bounteousness; cf. Isa. liv. 7, 8 ‘for a small 
moment have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee,’ 
&c., ix. 6, 7, on the effect of the Divine ‘jealousy,’ Zech. 1. 14, viii. 2, 
where the declaration of God's jealousy of Zion is followed by 
promises of her future glory. The absolute self-surrender demanded 
of the Christian is rewarded by richer supplies of divine grace than he 
could otherwise receive. For the pregnant use of peiZwv cf. above i. 12. 

8i Aéya.] The subject understood is probably God, as above i. 12 
ernyyeiAaro, and Eph. iv. 8, v. 14, where the same phrase occurs ; others 
take it as 7) ypady, cf. above ver. 5. 

6 Ocds dmepynddvors àyrrác cera, TaTevois 86 8(8ocw xápw.] Cited in the 
same form 1 Pet. v. 5. The LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has Kópios for @eds. 
Clement of Rome (I. 50), who also has @eds, has probably borrowed the 
quotation from St. James, as his next sentence reminds us of our epistle, 
kaTaAaMds zóppo éavrovs vototvres, Epyols OuKaLovpevot kai ov Adyous.. For 
avtir. ‘sets himself against’ see Acts xvii. 6, Rom. xiii. 2. For 
trepyd. ‘conspicuous beyond others,’ *outshining them,’ and so * proud, 
* haughty,'! see Sirac. x. 7 pont? évavrt Kvpéov kai àvÜpóyrav irepnpavia, 
ib. ver. 12 ápxi vmepgavías àvÜpozov adictapevov ad. Tod Kupiov, 
Kal dO Tov Tonjcavros avTOv üzéoTy 7) Kapdta avrOU, V. 18 ovk ékrwTat 
ávÜpoow trepnpavia, Psalm. Sol. ii. 25, iv. 28, where it is used of 
defiant wickedness, In St. Peter the quotation simply enforces 
an exhortation to humility, ‘be humble, for grace follows’: here 
we have to suppose izepydavia (‘pride of life,’ 1 John i. 16) 
identified with 1 dia To) kóopov in v. 4; see the passage just 
quoted from Sirac. x. 12. The friend of the world is proud because 
he makes himself his own centre, disowning his dependence upon God, 
see Trench Syn. p. 113 foll., Cheyne on Isaiah ii. 12. 

7. (moráyqre] A favourite word with St. Peter. 

avriornte 8 TG SifóNe.] Opposed first to the previous clause, and 
then the addition of xai devéerar suggests a new contrast to the clause 
which follows. Compare the parallel passage in 1 Pet. v. 8, 9, also Eph. 
vi. 11, 12. "The devil is the dpxov ro? kóc pov rovrov (above ver. 4, John 
xiv. 30), he inspires hatred and discord (above iii. 15, John viii. 44), the 
proud fall into his condemnation (above ver. 6, 1 Tim. iii. 6). 

kal óeiferac dd’ ópóv.] The imperative followed by xai is an energetic 
form of the conditional sentence, see A. Buttmann, p. 196, and compare 
John ii. 19 Ascare Tov voóv Kal éyepO avróv, also below vv. 8, 10. The 
promise gives an answer to those who might plead in excuse the power 
of the tempter, as others pleaded the force of circumstances ordained 


1 [t seems to be derived from the adjectival form Pmepos and $aíve like éAaQ98óAos 
from éAa$os and 84AAc. 
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by God (above i. 13). Christ's temptation is an example of submission 
to God's appointment, followed by the flight of the devil. We find a 
reminiscence of this verse in Hermas J/and. xii. D oi divara (6 dia- 
[BoXos) xaradvvacreve vOv QoíAov oU cod THY é£ CANS Kapdias éVruóvrov 
ém' abróv. dvvatrat 6 Oui[JoXos àvrvraXatcat, karazaAaisat dé ov OVVaTal. €üv 
oüv dvturtabnre aito, vuajÜeis pev&erar foll, ib. xii. 2, 4, 6, vii. 2, 3, 
Testam. Nephth. 8 éàv épyá£gaOe 70 kaAv...6 dudBoros hev&erar ad’ opóv, 
Test. Iss. 7 rara coujcore kai wav vveUpa BeAíap dei£erou T. Benj. 5. 
T. Dan. 5. 

8. éyylcare rà Oc Kal éyyloe ópiv.] Cf, Test. Dan. 7 zpoacéxere éavrots 
dd Tod Xaravü kal TOv Tvevpatwv avrov, eyyilere 0€ TO Gew, Psa. exlv. 18 
éyyis Kipios maou Tois émwkaAovpgévous atrov év àXmÜc(o, Isa. xxix. 15 
(quoted in Matt. xv. 8), Hos. xii. 6 éyyi£e zpós Tov Ocóv cov dia vavrós, 
Deut. iv. 7 «otov vos péyo. © eat abrQ Ocds eyyilwv ws Kpios 6 Ocós 
jpóv; on which Philo commenting says (M. 1. p. 445) the greatness of 
a nation consists in 76 76 Oc@ avveyyilew 7) © O«0s cvveyyile, 2 Chron. 
xv. 2, Isa. lix. 2, Zech. i. 3, Mal. iii. 7. The phrase was first used of 
the priestly office Exod. xix. 22, Ezek. xliv. 13, then of all spiritual 
worship, as in Heb. iv. 16, vii. 19 (where see Alf.). 

kaSapicare xetpas,| In the literal sense this was an ordinary ritual 
observance, see Mark vii. 3, Exod. xxx. 19-21 (when the priests go 
into the tabernacle they shall wash their hands and their feet that they 
die not), 4b. xl. 30 foll, Lev. xvi. 4; then used of moral purity Psa. 
xxvi. 6, Job xxii. 30, Isa. i. 16, Jer. iv. 14, 1 Tim. ii. 8, 1 John iii. 3. 
The same change from ceremonial to moral purity is found in the Lat. 
castus, cf. Cic. N.D. i. 3,ii. 71. Purifying before the Passover was 
general (John xi. 55), see also Acts xxi. 24, xxiv. 16, and Heb. x. 22 (of 
baptism) zpocepyopeba éppovrwj.évot Tas Kapdias dd avveiijaeos zovipás 
«ai NeAoupévot TO copa VdaTe kaÜapó, Matt. xxvii. 4 (of Pilate). Philo M. 
2 p. 406 explains xetpas in the following words, Aóyov uv oTópo. cvpBo- 
Xov, kapdia dé BBovXevprov, vpá£eov de xeipes, 4b. M. 1. p. 214. Thus it 
suits with the word ápoproAós, which is used of open, notorious sinners 
in the Gospels and in 1 Tim. i. 9 dcxatw vópos od kcirau àvópois. 0€... kai 
ápaproXois k.r.X., | Pet. iv. 18, Jude 15. Kafapí£o found in Hellenistic 
writers instead of classical kafa£po (cf. Westcott Heb. p. 346 f.) is less 
technical than éyviéw which is also unclassical, see Westcott on 1 Joh. 
iii. 3. 

&yvícare kapB(as Shpvxou.] This and the preceding clause are com- 
bined in Psa. xxiv. 4, Ixxiii. 13. The verb &yvífo and the cognate ayvic- 
pós are generally used of ceremonial purification, see Exod. xix. 10; 
but figuratively, as here, in 1 Pet. i. 22 tas yvxàs pv Tyyvwóres ev TH 
Vrakoj THs GAnOetas and 1 John iii. 3. For dup. see above i. 8 and com- 
pare Hos. x. 2 éuépicay kapdias airav: here its full sense comes out as 
applied' to one divided between God and the world, cf. Herm. Mand. 
ix. 7 kaÜdpwrov viv Kapdiav cov aro THs Oujvx(as. For the anarthrous 
kapdias see Essay on Grammar. 

9. reAavrepíare] The word, which only occurs here in N.T., is 
quite classical : it is regularly used of undergoing hardship, cf. Thuc. ii. 
101 4j avpori atróv Te otk eixcv Kal br xeuuQvos éraAavrópe, Jer. iv. 13 
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otal piv dr. Tadarwpodpev, v. 20 reraAawropyke caa 1) yy (‘is spoiled’), 
Micah ii. 4 raAawreopío éraXawmopioapev (‘we be utterly spoiled’); so 
tadaurwpia below v. 1. In Isa. xxxiii. l it has a transitive force ‘to 
afflict another. This is perhaps the only place in which the imperative 
is used, and I think it is best understood of voluntary abstinence from 
comforts and luxuries (the 9azaváv of iv. 3, rovóàv of v. 5) ; so Erasmus, 
Grotius (afligite ipsos vosmet jejuniis et aliis corporis oKxhnpaywyias), 
Corn. a Lap. and the Romanists generally, cf. Ps. xxxviii. 6 éraAaumo- 
pyoa kal Kxatexdppéyv. On the other hand Alf, following Huther 
as usual, translates ‘be wretched in your minds from a sense of your 
sinfulness'; but if we consider that St. James himself was noted for 
his asceticism, that St. Paul bids Timothy xaxozdáÓ5c0v ws Kadds otpa- 
Tubtyns Xpiorod ‘Inood (2 Tim. ii. 3, 4, 5) and himself kept his body in 
subjection (1 Cor. ix. 27); that fasting, sackcloth and ashes were 
ordinary accompaniments of repentance (Luke x. 138, Dan. ix. 3, 
Joel i. 13, 14, Jer. iv. 8, Isa. xxii. 12, cf. Ps. xxxv. 13, 14); lastly that 
our Lord's charge to those who would follow him was to deny them- 
selves and take up their cross, we shall see no difficulty in adhering to 
the usual meaning of the word. 

mevOioare kal kAaócare] ‘Mourn and weep,’ coupled in Luke vi. 25 
ovat ojv ot yeAGvres viv, dre vrevÜrjaere kal kAascere, Mark xvi. 10. This 
is a call to the godly sorrow spoken of itr2 Cor. vii. 10 and Matt. v. 4. 

6 qyéXes ópàv els méy0os peraTpaTro.] The verb does not occur else- 
where in the N.T. For the thought cf. Eccles. ii. 2, vii. 2-6, Tobit 
ii. 6, Sirac. xxi. 20, xxvii. 13, Luke vi. 21, 25 ; and for the expression 
4 Macc. vi. 5 (of resistance to torture) 6 0€ ueyaAópov Kat ot0cva rpózov 
pererpézero, also the use of the simple verb in Pind. /sthm. iui. 16 
rpéJat Tjrop Tpos evppoortvav, Ap. Rh. iv. 620 ézi yyfootvas 7pézero vóos. 
Several MSS. have the more usual petactpadytw with which we may 
compare Joel ii. 28 6 Aus petactpadycetas eis okóros, 1 Mace. ix. 
41 pereatpidyn 6 ydpos eis zévÜos kal y) wv?) povawOv eis Opjvov. , 

karíjóeay.] Classical, only found here in the Bible. It describes the 
condition of one with eyes cast down like the publican in Luke xviii. 
13, cf. Philo M. 2. p. 331 Avzovuévov 6POadpol cvvvolas yépovat Kat KaTy- 
$eías. 

10. ramewá8qre évomiov Kvptov.] Cf. i. 9, 1 Pet. v. 6 razewconre imo 
Tijv kparaiàv xeipa, ToU cod, iva os tWaoy v kaupà émiokozijs, Matt. xxiii. 
12, Luke xiv. 11, 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8, Job xxii. 28, 29, Prov. xxix. 23, Ezek. 
xvii. 24, Isa. lvii. 15, Sirac. ii. 17 oi $o[Bovpevo: Kptov Eroynacover kapdias 
aU)rGv kal évómiov abroU ra7etvócovat Tas jvxàs aitav. The adv. évomtov 
is Hellenistic, it has much the same sense as vapà Oeo in i. 27, cf. 
Luke i. 6 Sékavor év. @eod, 1 Cor. i. 29, 2 Cor. i. 2, &c. The adj. évemtos 
is found in Theocr. xxii. 152. For the use of the passive aorist with 
middle sense see Winer, p. 327, and compare zAavy67 in v. 19. 

kal byóce ipóás.] Sums up the preceding promises. 

11. ph Karadadeire àÀAAov.] Returns to the topic of 1. 26, ii. 12, iii. 
1-10, 14: cf. 1 Pet. ii. 1 droOéuevor zácas Katadaduds, ib. ver. 12, 111. 16 
2 Cor. xii. 20, Rom. i. 30 xaráAaXos, $b. xiv. 3—10, 13, Psa. xlix. 20 
ka Tá TOD ddeAdod ao karaAaAeis, ib. ci. 5 ib. Ixxvili. 19 x. Geo?, Hermas 
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Mand. ii. 2 zpórov pev pydevos karaXaAe pnde 7060s dkove KataadodvvTos 
...Tovnpa 1) Katadahid, aKkataoTatov Oayoviov éoTww, pydemroTe cipynvevor, 
Clem. Rom. ii. 4 pi) karaAaAetv àAXjAov, Barn. 20 ebxepeis ev katadahia, 
Test. Gad. 3 (6 pucdv) và karopÜo)vri dove, karaXoMàv àccátera. 
Field, Ot. Norv., quotes the definition xaráAaAor: oi diaBodAats Kata 
TOV dzóvrov àOeOs kcxpupévoi. The word is not used by classical writers. 
This evil-speaking flows from the pride condemned. in v. 16 and is an 
expression of the hate denounced in vv. l, 2. It is shown in what 
follows to imply a usurpation of God's right to judge. 

4SeApot.| The three-fold repetition of the word in this sentence is in 
part required by the different constructions of karaAaAQ and kpívo, like 
the fourfold repetition of vópos, but it also adds weight to the writer's 
appeal to their feeling of brotherhood. The appeal is heightened in 
the third case by the addition of rov do. abrov, not simply a, but his, 
brother. 

Kpivev róv a8eXbóv,.] Compare Matt. vii. 1, Rom. ii. 1, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

KaraAoAet vópov kal kpí(ve. vógov.] Whoever deliberately breaks a law 
and does not repent of it, thereby speaks against it and treats it as a 
bad law, since it is the essence of a law to require obedience, and he 
who refuses obedience virtually says it ought not to be law. Thus he who 
speaks against a brother virtually speaks against the law of brotherhood. 
The law which the writer has in mind is the royal law spoken of in ii. 
8, to which reference is made by the word zAgoeíov in v. 12. The 
offence against man is also an offence against God, cf. above iii. 9, Matt. 
xxv. 42-45, 1 John iv. 20, Prov. xvii. 5, Ps. xii. 4, Test. Gad. 4 $vA«- 
EacGe dd Tod uícovs, ort els adtov TOV kóptov àvopíav motel’ ov yap OéAe 
dxovew Aóyov évTorA@v avtod Tepl ayarys ToD TAnciov. The phrase * speaks 
against the law’ is evidently adapted to the special context, cf. i. 4 
TéAeLov and rédevos, v. 11 papavOyjoera, vv. 12-14 mewpáto, 15 and 18 
azexinoev, iv. 1 orparevopevwr after zóAeuot. 

oók & Tours vópov.] ^ tounTijs Aóyov in i. 22, see Rom. ii. 13, 1 Mace. 
i. 67. In classical Greek the phrase is used for *lawgiver, never for 
‘doer of the law.’ The critical attitude is averse to the dutiful per- 
formance of the law. It is only by doing the will of God, so far as 
it is known to us, that we learn to understand the reasons of it, 
John vii. 17. 

&AAà kpvrís.] Cf. Clem. Hom. xii. 26 foll. ‘If you seek to benefit the 
good only and not the bad, you undertake to perform the office of a 
judge (xpitod 76 épyov) and not of kindness,’  &c., Const. Apost. ii. 36 
cov Kpivys TOV GdeAov, kpvrijs éyévov, pNdevos GE vpoxeipwrapévov, rois yàp 
lepevow ézerpdzry kptvew movots. 

12. éis Eorw vopoderns kal kpvrjs.] One who criticises the law is really 
proposing to enact a better law ; but there is only one lawgiver and 
judge (John v. 22, 1 Cor. iv. 3-5, Taylor JF, p. 83), viz. he who is 
Lord of life and death, i.e. whose sentence takes effect; just as he 
who exercises the right of sovereignty is the ruler (Matt. xxii. 21). 
The noun vouof érgys does not occur elsewhere in N.T:, though both 
vopoberéw and vopo0eaía are found. For xpirijs see below v. 9. 

6 Svvdpevos càcc. Kal &moMéo.] Cf. Deut. xxxii 39, Psa. Ixviii. 
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20, 1 Sam. ii. 6, 2 Kings v. 7, Matt. x. 28 doByOnte paddrov Tov 
Ovvdj.evov kai jvxyv kai aja àzoAécou ev yeevvyn, Luke vi. 9 é£eovt Tots 
cáacw Vvxijv cdoa 7 arokeoo; John xix. 10 é£ovaíav éyo ovavp&caí 
oe kal àzoA0caí ce, Hermas Sim. ix. 23. 4 €i 6 Ocós kai 6 Kóps 7v, 
6 TAVTWV kvpievov kai éxav TAGS THS kríaeos avrov THY é£ovaíav, ov uat 
Kakel GAN tAeos yivetat, avOpwros fÜaprós àv kai «Apis àpapriv àvÜpéro 
pyqcukaket, ws Ovvájuevos àzoAégau jj cocoa aitov; for cdoa see i. 21, 
i. 14. 

od 8 tls d;] How weak and incompetent! cf. Rom. xiv. 4 ov vís € 
6 kpivov àAAóTpiov otkérqv ; tb. ver. 10, Acts xix. 15, John viii. 53 cíva 
ceavróv Tovets ; see above iii. 9 $A(kov. 

13. dye viv ot Myovres.] The thought of his weakness and ignorance 
should deter man from judging his fellows and finding fault with the 
law : it should also prevent him from making confident assertions as 
to the future. For the interjectional use of dye cf. Jud. xix. 6, 
2 Kings iv. 24 ; for its use with a plural see below v. 1, Hom. Z/. i. 62 
GAN’ aye by Twa pávrw épetouev, Xen. Apol. 14 dye 07) axovoate kal adda, 
similarly age in Latin, of which Servius says (on den. ii. 707) ‘age’ 
non est modo verbum imperantis sed adverbium hortantis, adeo ut pler- 
umque ‘age facite! dicamus et singularem numerum copulemus plurali. 
In like manner we have Matt. xxvi. 65 ide viv 1)kovcare, Arist. Ach. 318 
eiré pou Tí hewdopecOa TOv AÜov à Oquóroc; Pax 385 eixé pou ti máaxer 
ovopes ; Plat. Gorg. 455 B dhépe 07) tOwpev, Xen. Mem. ii. 4. 7 (0,01) e€era- 
c'oj.ev, cf. Sandys on Zept. 26. It is usually followed by an imperative 
or an interrogative, as in Cyrop. ii. 1. 6 dye dy, THs aj Suvapews Tí dys 
mAnGos eiva. ; and in the plural as Xen. Amab. v. 4. 9 dyere dy, Té Hav 
denoeobe; Here it would seem that the following parenthesis has 
destroyed the construction and changed the question ovx oidare OTi 
atpis eotw 77 Cw vopóv into the statement oix érictacbe TO THS avpLov 
K.T.À. 

cjiepov 1| avptov.| The reading 7 of Sin. D. &c. gives a better sense 
than kac, which occurs in the same phrase Luke xii. 28, xiii. 32, 33 ; so 
xbes kai onpepov Heb. xiii. 8. For the warning cf. Luke xii. 16 foll., 
Prov. xxvii. l ju] kavx& và eis aXptov, od yap yuwcokets Ti TEETH ETLOVCR, 
Sir. xi. 16, 17, Philo M. 1. p. 132 6 yegzóvos $qyoc oréppata Badodtpat, 
Qvrevov, avéjoe Ta Huta, KapTovs roUra. otoet...etr. eLaidvns PArAOE 1) Lady 
3) eTouPpiat cvvexeis duePOepay závra: eote O€ OTE...6 ravra oyirdpevos 
ovK Ovaro GAG vpoazéÜave, Seneca Hp. 101 esp. § 4 quam stultum. est 
aetatem disponere ne crastini quidem dominum, Sen. Thyestes:619 nemo 
tam divos habuit faventes crastinum ut possit sibi polliceri, Soph. Oed. 
C. 566 eo’ avip dv, xor. THs és avpiov ovdev TA€oV por coU péTETTLY 
npepas.  Wetst. quotes many similar passages, among them one from 
a Jewish story of R. Simeon ben Chal. hearing from the angel of death 
that his office was to slay those who boasted of the things they were 
about to do.  Edersheim (Life of Jesus i. 539) cites a rabbinical 
proverb ‘Care not for the morrow, for ye know not what a day may 
bring forth. Perhaps ye may not find the morrow.’ 

mopevosueda els tHVSe THY móhw.] ‘We will go to this city,’ pointing 
it out on the map. So 7ó9« in Aristotle gets the force of the particular 
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as opposed to the general. Erdmann and Beyschlag, reading xa above, 
wrongly translate ‘we will journey for two days. The dispersion of 
the Jews, which gave them connexions all over the world and let them 
know at once of any new opening for trade, led to their being con- 
stantly on the move. Thus we read of Aquila and Priscilla at Rome 
and at Corinth (Acts xviii. 1, 2), at Ephesus (i5. v. 18), again at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3) and at Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 19), see above i. ll év mais 
ropelas. [See Zahn, Weltverkehr und Kirche, Hanov. 1877. 8.] 

movfcouev ét eviavtdy.] Cf. Acts xx. 3 moujcas pijvas Tpeis, ib. xv. 33, 
xviii. 23, Prov. xiii, 23 dicavor voujcovaw év wAov’Tw érg woAda. The 
usage appears to be confined to later Greek, see Shilleto on Dem. 7.7. 
p. 392, Vorst, p. 158 foll. There is a similar phrase in Latin, cf. Sen. 
Ep. 66. 4 quamvis paucissimos una fecerimus dies, tamen multi nobis 
sermones f uerunt. 

ipmopevrógeóa.] Elsewhere in N.T. only in 2 Pet. ii. 3, where it has 
a transitive force, In LXX. (Gen. xxxiv. 10) and in profane authors 
it is intransitive as here. 

kepBjmopev.] Veitch cites examples of this rare form from Anthol. 
ix. 390, Fragm. Trag. p. 14 Wagner. The Attic is «epóavó, with Aor. 
éxépdava, Ion. and late Att. xepdjoopat, Aor. éxépdyoa (the latter occurs 
often in N.T.). R. and P. give doxepdyjow as fut. of the compound. 
The pass. fut. xepd7Oijoouar occurs in 1 Pet. iii. 2. Dr. Plummer calls 
attention to the repeated xai separating ‘the different items of the 
plan, which are rehearsed thus one by one with manifest satisfaction.' 

l4. otrwes o)k emicracbe Td THs avpiov.] ‘People that know not 
(=‘whereas ye know not, Lat. qui non intelligatis) what belongs to 
the morrow’; or, reading r& with some MSS., ‘the things of the 
morrow.’ The phrase is in apposition with oí Aéyovres, as dvyp Oájvxos 
with ó dvOpwros éxetvos in i. 7, 8. For the neuter article cf. Matt. xxi. 
21 7d rhs cvxjs, 2 Pet. ii. 22 7d Tjs mapowías, Rom. viii. 5 rà Tíjs 
capkós dpovotcw, xiv. 19 và rs eipyvys dudkopev, 2 Cor. ii. 30. For 
ellipse of j<pas see Winer p. 738.1 

atpls yáp éore.] Often used for smoke, as in à. kapívov Gen. xix. 28, 
à. kazvo? Acts ii. 17, à. 7. Gvpudparos Ezek. viii. 11, elsewhere for steam 
or breath, as in the words attributed to Moses in Clem. Rom. 17 (a 
quotation, as Lightfoot suggests, from Eldad and Modad) ris cis eyo ; 
...árpis dro kiÜpas * steam from a kettle.’ It is found in the versions of 
Symmachus and Aquila, where the Eng. has * vanity,’ as in Eccl. i. 2, 


1 WH. read here in their text o)k émíoTac0e Tijs abpiov rola 3] (wh óuQv. atpls 
yap éere mpbs dAlyov pavouevn, agreeing with B except that the latter omits 7 before 
(wf. This seems to me to give a harsh construction for the genitive, and also to 
weaken the force of the passage. The folly of boasting as to the morrow is naturally 
exposed by pointing to our ignorance of what will happen on the morrow, and this 
is itself a consequence of the uncertainty of our life, appearing and disappearing like 
a shifting mist. The omission of the first step confuses the expression. It was easy 
for ró or rd to be lost before 77s, and then áp would be dropped in order to supply 
some sort of construction. Again, the weight of evidence seems to me in favour of 
retaining 7j before mpós (which also facilitates the reading of Sin. Tola 7 (wy tuav 1 
mpds óAÍyov $euwouévm). The difference in meaning made by the retention of the 
article is that the tendency to appear and disappear is made a property of the vapour, 
not a mere accidental circumstance. 


L 
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ix. 9, xii. 8, Ps. xxxix. 5, lxii. 9, exliv. 4, Job vii. 16. For the thought 
see Job vii. 7 prvyjoOnte ore veda pov 7) Con, Wisd. ii. 4 vapaXeícerat 6 
Bios jpav ds ixvyn vepeAns kal ós dutydn diacKkedacOycetat uwxGetoa 76 
ákrivav 7Alov, ib. v. 9-14 and passages quoted in Wetstein. The force 
of yap here is to give significance to the preceding zoía. The reading 
éore is more vigorous than écr, and may be compared with the 
substitution of 6 zAovatos for zAo?ros in i. 10, where the thought is the 
same as here. 

mpos óACyov. ] So Heb. xii 10 oi pev zpos óAMyas Tjj. épas emaidevov, 
Apoc. xvii. 10 oALyov abrov det petvar, 1 Tim. iv. 8 mpós óAMyov éotiv 
odbédipos, Wisd. xvi. 6 pos 6dLyov érapaxOnoayr. 

émevra. Kal ddavifonévn.] We might have expected Uorepov dé, but the 
dé is often omitted after &mevra as in iii. 17, and the xa; implies ‘as it 
appears, so also it disappears’: the character of our life is transiency. 
Elsewhere in N.T. the verb denotes ‘to destroy’ or ‘to disfigure. It 
is used of an eclipse in Aristotle and Cleomedes, and generally of the 
obscuration of the heavenly bodies in Pseudo-Aristotle de Mundo vi. 
22 race Kwevra évOeAexós év kókXots. idiots, more pv ddaviCopevy mote Oe 
patvopern, pupias id€as avadaivoved TE Kat Tow ATOKDUTTOUCO, eK peas 
ápxijs. Aristotle also uses it of the migration of birds (Hist. An, vi. 7 
Ó kOkKvÉ daívera, ex’ dAiyov xpóvov ToU Kpovs, Tov Oé Xeyrova adavilerar). 

15. ávri rod Aéyew ipas.] Cf. Ps. cviii. 4 dvri 700 dyamay pe evdueBaddov 
pe, and above iii. 3 eis 76 ze(ÜcoÜa. abrovs piv, where see n. A 
classical writer would rather have said 8éov Aéyew or oitwes fBéXrtov àv 
* 
eirov. 

dv 6 Kópus Oedfoy.] Cf. Acts xviii. 21 ro? O€o OéXovros, 1 Cor. iv. 19 
éàv 6 Kvpuos Oehjon, ib. xvi. lY éàv 6 Kipwos émvrpéz y, Heb. vi. 3, Phil. 
ii. 24 «émoija ev Td Kvpío ort...€hevoouar, but elsewhere we find St. 
Paul speaking of his future plans without the use of any such phrase, 
e.g. Acts xix. 21, Rom. xv. 28, 1 Cor. xvi. 5. A similar phrase was 
customary with the Greeks and Romans, cf. Arist. Plut. 114 oigat 

àp, Olja, cov beg 9 cipnoerat, TavTNs dra MdÉew ge Tíjs dpbadpias, ib. 
347, 405, 1188 v (cos 08, Xen. Hipparch. ix. 8 rara, 06 závra Gey 
aa yévow' av ei d€ Tis TOUTO Gavpale dt. woAdKis yéypaTTaL TO 
civ Ücà vpárrew, e? too OTL, NV TOANAKIS Kuduvevy, HTTOV roUro Gavpacerat, 
Plat. Theaet. 151, Laches 201 àAAà rojow à Avoipaxe ravra. Kat j&o 
Tapa oe adptov nV Geds eOedp, Hipp. Maj. 286 uéAXo emioetkvivat eis vpírqv 
Hpepav...0Tws Taperer kal avTos kai ddAous ages. 'AAAà raU)T eorar ay 
eds €6€An, Alcib. I. p. 135 éàv BBoUAs od à Xókpares. Od Karas Aéyes à 
Ad xtBiddn. “AAG was xpi) Aéyew ; “Ore eav 0cós Hey, Eur. Alc. 783, 
Minue. F. 18 ‘si Deus dederit ;’ vulgi iste naturalis sermo est, Senec. 
Tranquill. 13 tutissimum est de fortuna cogitare et nihil sibi de fide ejus 
promittere : navigabo nisi si quid inciderit, &c. Cf. Brisson i. 57. The 
same language is customary among Jews and Arabs. Ben Sira is 
quoted to the effect:! * Let no man say he will do anything without 
prefixing to it “If the Lord will." 

kal Choopev kal movjcogev.] The boaster forgets that life depends on 


1 Grotius ap. Theile in loc. 
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the will of God. The right feeling is, both my life and my actions 
are determined by Him. To put Zjcouev or jowper into the pro- 
tasis is to make life independent of God's will, a second factor which 
needs to be taken into account. 

16. viv 8] ‘But as the case really stands,’ cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 6. 

iv rais ddafoviats.1] Does not denote the subject of glorying like év 
TQ vwe i. 9, but the manner in which glorying was shown, ‘in your 
self-confident speeches or imaginations’ = àAa(ovevópevo, cf Clem. 
Rom. 21 dv6puros éykavyopévow év ddaloveia Tod Aóyov aitav. In N.T. 
only found here and 1 John ii. 16 7j dAagévea tot Biov. The adj. is 
also found twice, each time joined with $mep5óavos, see above ver. 6. 
Aristotle defines it Hih. N. iv. 7. 2 doxet ó aAalov mpoozou]rikós TOv 
€v0óÉcv eivar Kat pa) rapxóvrov kai peóvov 1) vrápxe, see Trench Syn. 
p. 113foll. Hereitimplies confidence in one's cleverness, luck, strength, 
skill, &c., unfounded in so far as the future result is not dependent on 
them, but not necessarily unfounded in regard to the actual possession 
of these qualities, cf. Test. Joseph. 17 ody jyeca égavróv év ddaloveca 
dua Tiv kocpukiv Oófav pov, GAN’ juny ev avrots ws eis TOY éAaxío rov, SO 
Job xxviii. 8 viot àAa£óvov represents the Heb. ‘children of pride’ 
(‘lion’s whelps' in A.V.). For the plural see above ii. 1 zpoowrodnp- 
Vicus: Bengel says arrogantiae exprimuntur in illis verbis, profisciscemur, 
lucrabimur ; gloriatio in praesumptione temporis. 

Tou)ry.] Every such boasting, because there may be a good xav- 
xnors, as in i. 9 ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 6 o? Kadov 76 kasxupo. op v. 

l7. &8ór. obv.] *So then, if one knows to do good and does it not, 
there is guilt to him.’ The verse contains a general summing up and 
moral of what has been said before, going back as far as i. 22, ii. 14, 
ii. l, 13, iv. 11. B. Weiss explains otv by connecting the verse closely 
with what precedes, as follows: ‘if all boasting is bad (even where the 
speaker may be ignorant or an unbeliever) it is worse still, it is actual 
sin, for one who knows what is right, to abstain from doing it. This 
seems to me very far-fetched. Spitta on the contrary, finding no con- 
nexion in the verse as it stands, thinks it must be a familiar quotation 
and that obv has reference to its original context. Instead of ei8ór. 
«aAóv vrotetv...ápapría, éoriv, we should rather have expected 76 cidévar... 
dpaptia éavtv, or 6 eióbs ápapríav exe, as in John ix. 41 ei ruddAot Fre 
obk àv etxere ápapríav, ib. xv. 22, 24, 1 John i. 8. For the dative 
cf. Rom. xiv. 14 otv kowóv dv éavro) ei ui) TG Aoyiopévo te kowóv elvat, 
eketvo kowóv, 1 Cor. iv. 3 éuot 0€ eis éAáxvwrróv éotw iva id’ óuóv ávakpi00 
where see Alf, Clem. Rom. 44 dpaptia o? pakpà Tv écrot (àv... 
dzoBáXopev, Hermas Vis. iii. 9 ti pou ddedos abra éopakórt kal jui) 
ywockovr. (where, as here, the infinitive would have been the more 
usual construction) The phrase gota: cou (or &v co) ápaprío is common 
in LXX., eg. Deut. xv. 9, xxiii. 21, 22, xxiv. 15; also duapriav 
AopPdavew Lev. xix. 17, xxii. 9, xxiv. 15, so Rom. xiv. 20 zàv 8& 0 oix 
ék míoTeos üpapría eori. 

For the pleonasm of air@ cf. John xv. 2 wav kMjua pi) dépov 


3 So WH. read with Bi, Similarly they read epiía iii, 16 and xakoma6(as v. 10. 
L 2 
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xapzóv alpe avró, Matt. iv. 16, Apoc. ii. 7 TO ViKOVTL Occ aiTo 
payeiv, esp. after a relative, as Mark vii. 25 yvvi js eixev ro Üvyó- 
TpLOV abris mveUp.o ákáÜaprov, very common in LXX., as Exod. 1v. d 
paBdor € €v 1) arovja es ev ad’TH TA Onweta, Amos iv. 7 epis. ep nv ov Bpé£o 
ex’ avtiv EnpavOynoerar, see Winer p. 184, who gives instances from 
classical Greek. Examples of the infinitive after ofSa in this sense are 
found in 2 Pet. ii. 9, Matt. vii. 11. The word xaAóv is common with 
St. James (ii. 7, iii. 13) as with St. Paul (Rom. vii. 18, 19, 21, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 7, Gal. vi. 9, where the phrase zocetv 70 kaAóv occurs). The anar- 
throus neuter occurs in the similar phrase ras zo(v zovopóv Mal. ii. 17. 
For the thought see Luke xii. 47, John ix. 41, xiii. 17, Philo M. 2. 
p. 518 rà pev ayvoia ToU kpe(rrovos SuapaptavovTe avyyvopa didoTat 6 9. e£ 
erioTHpns àv doXoy(íav ook exe. The appeal to knowledge here, as 
above i. 19, is a proof that the writer is addressing Christians. 

V. 1.—The persons here addressed are not the same as those addressed 
in iv. 13. Itis no longer the careless worldliness of the bustling trader 
which is condemned, but the more deadly worldliness of the unjust 
capitalist or landlord. It is a question whether they are Christians 
or not. Thatthere were rich members of the Church appears from i. 10, 
li. 2, iv. 13 and St. Paul's warnings against the love of riches. On the 
other hand ‘the brethren’ in v. 7 seem to be opposed to ‘the rich’ 
here ; and the prophets, whom St. James imitates, did not confine 
their threats and warnings to Israel: we have the burden of Moab and 
Egypt as well as of Israel. If wesupposethe words uttered first of all 
with reference to disbelievers, they will still be applicable to all who 
in any respect follow in their footsteps. 

&ye vàv.] See above iv. 13. For severity towards the rich cf. Luke 
vi. 24, xviii. 24, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10, Prov. xi. 28, Amos iii. 10, v. 11, viii. 
4 foll., Isa. v. 8, xxxiii. 1, Jer. iv. 8. 

ddodtLovres.| Only here in N.T.: it is used in Hom. JZ. vi. 297 and 
Herod. iv. 189, of the joyful outcries of women in the worship of 
Athene; in the LXX. it occurs only as the expression of violent grief, 
as in Joel i. 5, 13, Isa. xiii. 6 (of Babylon) óAoAsfere éyybs yàp Huepa 
Kuptov, 7b. xiv. 31 óXoAs£are TUAaL zóXcov, 4b. xv. 9 üXoAvéare peTa kXavÓ- 
pov, ib. xvi. 7, Jer. iv. 8. So Latin ululatus. 

éml rais Tadkattwplats rais émepx opévous. | The early Christians were in 
momentary expectation of the second coming of the Lord, when the 
world and its lusts would pass away (v. 8): cf. on the ó3tves, the suffer- 
ings which precede his appearance, 4 Ezra v. and the prophecies of Dan. 
xii 1, Matt. xxiv. partially fulfilled in the siege of Jerusalem, in 
which some of those here addressed would probably be involved, as 
many who had come up for the Feast were surprised by the rapid con- 
centration of the Roman armies. 

2. eéeqre] Prophetical perfect as in Isa. xl.2, xliv. 23, xlvi. 1, xlix. 
13, Iii. 9, liii. 38-10, Ix. 1. The verb c. is only found here in N.T., the 
active occurs with transitive force Job xl. 7 eov rovs àc pets, the pass. 
ib. xxxiii . 21, Psa. xxxvii. 5, Sirac xiv. 19 wav épyov ayrópevov éxXeizet. 
It is questioned whether the expression is intended literally of wealth 
which, like the manna, will not keep, e.g. of stores accumulated to sell 
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at a profit ; or whether it is abstract and symbolical, all wealth having 
in itself the character of corruptibility. The terms chosen have refer- 
ence to the different kinds of wealth, céon7e to corn and other products 
of the earth, o:77ó9pora to rich fabrics, tora: to metals ; giving examples 
of corruption arising from an external cause (the moth), or internal, 
whether deep-seated rottenness or superficial rust. In Matt. vi. 19 
another danger, that from thieves, is mentioned. Compare with the 
whole passage Sirac xiv. 3-19. 

iparia ontéBpwra.] Rich garments were handed down as heirlooms, 
cf. Acts xx. 33 ‘I coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel,’ Judges 
xiv. 12, above ch. ii. 2, Hor. Hp. i. 6. 40, Curt. v. 20 in Persepolin 
totius Persidis opes congesserunt : aurum argentumque cumulatum erat, 
vestis ingens modus. No other instance of the adj. «wr. is cited except 
Job xiii. 28 zaXatovrat dorep ijrtov ontoBpwrov,! cf. Sibyll. prooem. 64 
(of wooden idols), Isa. li. 8 ós yap ipártov Bpwhyoeras iro xpóvov kai cs 
epia BpwOyoerat $0 orós, Sir. xlii. 13 ard iparíov ons éxropeverar, Hor. 
Sat. ii. 9. 118 stragula vestis blattarum ac tinearum epulae. On the ons 
or tinea see Arist. H.A. v. 32. 1, Cato #.R. 98, Pliny N.H. xi. 35 
S 117, 

3. 6 xpvods karlwrat.] The word is used in Sir. xii. 11 of a mirror 
dimmed with rust, cf. 2b. ver. 10 as 6 xaAxós iodrar ovTws 7) rovypia 
avro), (b. xxix. 10 àzóXecov dpyvpiov dia diXov kal py iore $70 Tov 
AiBov eis àzóXeuav, Plut. Mor. 164 F irokap Pave tov zXoUrov àya6óv civac 
péyurrov* ToUro TO Wevdos tov Exel, véuerat (cf. below dayerar) tiv Woyxnv, 
éLictnow, ib. 819 E 73v didoxpypatiav dorep peorov iod voonua THs Wuyns 
adrodvedpevos atopptwov, Hor. A.P. 330 haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 
cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi posse ? Epict. Diss. 4. 6. 14 
(principles not put into practice) ós é7Adpia ázoketueva. katiwra. The 
force of xara is intensive, as in katecOiw, kara/9péxo, koraziprpyju, kara 
kavx@ua above iv. 14. 

St. James here uses popular language like the author of the apocry- 
phal Epist. Jerem.? ver. 11 @eots dpyvpots kal Geods xpvoods kai ÉvAC 
vous. otro, 0€ od diacdlovrat dm. i00 kai peopuirov, ib. ver. 24 70 yàp xpvatov 
0 Tepixewrar eis kAXos, éàv ui] ekudéy Tov idv, o) ui] oTiAWwow. Strictly 
speaking itis a property of gold not to rust, Philo M. p. 503 xpvoós ióv 
ov zapa8éxerau, Theognis 451 eipyoes O€ pe cow er epypacw óoep &zed- 
Oov xpvoóv, épvOpóv idetv tpiBdpevov Bacdvw, Tod xpouns Kabvrepbe pédas 
ovx üzTeraL ids oO. eUpoós, atei dO’ &vOos exe Kabapdv, Pindar fr. 207 Bergk 
Avs waits 6 xpvaós* keivov oU ons o) kis O&zrei.. Strabo however speaks 
(xvi. 2. 42) of a fuliginous vapour rising from the Dead Sea id’ js 
KaTLOUTAL kai XaAkÓs kai dpyvpos Kal züv TO OTAmVOY Expt Kal xpvao, SO 
Diod. ii. 48: Dioscorides v. 91 describes gold rusted by chemicals. 
Compare Lam. 4. 1 zós dwavpwOnoerat xpvatov ; 

ó lds adray eis papriptov ipiv éora.| ids (Lat. virus), which was used 
in the sense of poison in iii. 8, and possibly in some of the passages 
quoted in the preceding note, here stands forrust. The thought is ‘ You 


1 For a similar formation cf. cxwAnkdBpwros Acts xii. 23. 
2 ‘May be assigned with probability to the first century B.c.’ Westcott in D. of B. 
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think only of outer riches, your heart is set on treasure here : that trea- 
sure is perishing before your eyes : it is a witness of the perishableness 
of all earthly things, including the body which makes use of it. You 
yourselves are doomed to a like decay, which will consume that flesh 
with which you identify yourselves (Job xv. 25, 26, Psa. Ixxiii. 7) no 
less certainly than the funeral pyre of the Gentiles, or that which 
burns to consume the garbage in the Vale of Hinnom. If you had been 
willing to lose your lower life, you would have found a higher: the 
corrupting body would have been nothing to the true self, Compare 
Gal. vi. 8 ‘he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption,’ 
Isa. li. 8 * the moth shall eat them up like a garment.’ Spitta compares 
Enoch xevii. 8 foll. *Woe to you who acquire silver and gold in 
unrighteousness...they will perish together with their possessions and 
in shame will their spirits be cast into the furnace of fire, Sir. xxxiv. 
D 6 dyarv xpvatov ov dikawwOycerar kal ó Ouókov OuijÜopàv airüs zAqoO1- 
cerat. May we attach to this general conception a more special 
application of the figurative rust? It is a witness that you have not 
used your wealth but selfishly stored it up (cf. Theophr. Char. x. rév 
piukpoAóyov Kal Tas apyvpoOnKkas eat iüetv ebpwTidcas kai kXets twmevas) ; 
so Calvin neque Deus aurum destinavit aerugini neque vestes tineis, quin 
potius haec voluit esse humanae vitae subsidia. — Quare ipsa sine usu con- 
sumptio testis ipsorum inhumanitatis erit. Auri et argenti putredo quasi 
materia erit. inflammandae irae Domini ut 4nstar ignis eos consumat. 
As the rust eats into the metal, so that selfish covetousness, of which 
it is the sign, shall eat into your materialized soul like a canker, 
destroying all the finer and more generousqualities.! For instances of 
the phrase eis praptvpiov airots cf. Matt. viii. 4 ‘show thyself to the 
priest as a testimony unto them,’ x. 18 ‘ye shall be brought before 
kings for a witness unto them and the Gentiles,’ xxiv. 14, ‘the Gospel 
shall be preached as a witness to all nations,’ Luke ix. 5 ‘shake off the 
dust of your feet’ eis uaprüptov ex’ adrovs ‘as a witness against them ' 
(in the parallel passage Mark vi. 11 the dative simply is used), Luke 
xxi. 13 droBijcerar optv eis paptvpiov ‘it shall turn to you for a testi- 
mony ’ (in your favour) There is no need to translate iptv ‘ against 
you’; the rust is a witness first to you and then to all observers. The 
force of the future éora: may be thus expressed: * when you come to 
inspect your treasures the rust will be a witness that you have not 
used them as you ought.’ 

adyerat Tas cdpkas ipav.| This form of the fut. of écO/w is Hellenistic 
and is found in Luke xiv. 15 and xvii. 8 diaxdver ot ews yo kal zio 
Kal meTa Tata payerar kai tiecat ov, 2 Kings ix. 36 Katadayovrat ai kóves 
tas gápkas “lela Bed, Lev. xxvi. 29 dayecbe tas cápkas vOv vidv, Apoc. 
xvii 16 ras cdpxas THs vópvgs payovra, tb. xix. 18, 21. The form 
dayodmar appears in Gen. iii. 2 Both are condemned by Phrynichus 
(p. 327 Lob). Cf. ewróBpora above, Judith xvi. 17 Kópus ékOucjoet 
abrovs ev NEPA kplaeos Sotvat 7p Kal TKMANKAS eis aápkas avrov, Micah 
iii. 2, 3, Plut. Mor. p. 164 F quoted on xatiwra, Stob. Serm. 38.53 cep 6 


1 Compare Eur. Z/. 387 ai 85 cápkes ai keval ppevGy, translated by Keene * fleshly 
natures, void of intelligence." 
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ids atdnpov, oUros 6 POdvos THY exovaav airov Vvxijv e£avodrjxec Basil. hom. 
de invid. p. 445 quoted by Suicer s.v. $0óvos, Sir. xxxiv. 1 dypumvia 
mAovrov ékr)ke. cdpxas. The pl. eápkes is used for the fleshy parts of 
the body both in classical and later writers, e.g. Hom. J/. viii. 380 7) vus 
Kat Tpwwv Kopéer Kivas 70’ oiwvods O9j kai cópkecot, Aesch. Cho. 280, 
Theophil. Ant. i. 19 voow repurecav ázóAecas tas cápkas, and the 
preceding quotations from the LXX.; while the sing. cdpé is used for 
the whole body. Cf. also Menander p. 198 M., Antisth. ap. Laert. vi. 5. 

és mip.] I think the parallel passages lead us to connect this with 
what precedes rather than (as WH. and others after Cod. A. and 
Pesh.) with what follows, cf. Isa. x. 16, 17, xxx. 27 4 ópy1) 70d 6vj.o0 ós rtp 
erai, ib. xxxiii. 11, Ezek. xv. 7 rip airovs xataddyera, Jer. v. 14, Ps. 
xxi 9, Amos i. 12, 14, v. 6, vii. 4, Heb. x. 27 dooflepá tis ék8ox)) 
Kpicews Kal Tupos £iXos €o Glew péXXovros rovs vmevavríovs. It is not merely 
gradual unperceived decay which is to be feared: this is changed 
into gnawing pain and swift destruction as by fire in the approaching 
judgment. Cf. Jude 7 zupds aiwviov Oíkqv tréxovoa, Matt. xxv. 41, 
Mark ix. 44 ozov 6 oxoAné aitdy o9 TeAcvTa kai 70 Tip ob o [Jévvvrat. 

€@nravpicare.] Absolute, as in Luke xii. 21 otrws 6 0gcavpítov éavrà, 
2 Cor. xii. 14. In Matt. vi. 19 we have the full phrase pi 6gcavpíitere 
Onocavpovs, cf. Rom. ii. 5 Onoarvpilers ceavtd Ópyiv év juépa ópyrs, Prov. 
i. 18 oi $óvov peréxovtes Ogaavpítovaw éavrots koká, Amos iii. 10, Tobit 
iv. 9, Psalm. Sol. ix. 9. ‘The aor. is used as if from the standing- 
point of the day of judgment, looking back over this life, Alf. Perhaps 
it is more correct to say that it refers back to the perfects céoynre, 
kaTríorü. The laying up of treasures is anterior to these. The word 
€Üqcavpícare is pregnant with irony: ‘You heap up treasure, but 
the time for enjoying such treasure has come to an end; it is now 
only a treasure of wrath in the day of wrath.' For the asyndeton 
cf. below v. 6. 

iy éxxdrais dpépous.] Cf. Acts ii. 17 gota év tals éoxáraus T]uépaus, 
2 Tim. iii. 1 év éexérous zjuépaus évarxjmovrat Kaipol xaXezot, Didaché 16. 3 
€v T. €oX. ?)pépous TANOvvEjcovTaL oi Wevdorpopyta. The singular éy rjj 
éoxdtn )4épg is often used in St. John's Gospel; other forms are év 
kaipà écxáro 1 Pet. i. 5, én’ éoxárav vOv xpóvov ib. v. 20, éx’ éexárov 
TOv w4epQv 2 Pet. iii. 3, éx’ éoxérov xpóvov Jude 18, cf. Deut. iv. 30, 
Numb. xxiv. 14, Isa. xli. 23, 4 Esdr. xiii. 18, Vorst p. 109 foll., West- 
cott on 1 Joh. ii. 18 éoyarn dpa. For the general sense see below on 
74 €po. &bayrjs, and for omission of article Essay on Grammar. 

4. i80v.] For the sing. see above on dye iv. 13. 

6 pwr05s ày épyoráv.] A reminiscence of the proverb d£ws 6 épydrys 
Tov pio0o00 avro Luke x. 7, 1 Tim. v. 18. The word is used especially 
of husbandmen as in Matt. ix. 37. 

tov àpqsávrov.] It does not seem that any distinction is to be drawn 
between this and 6epwávrov below.  ápáo appears to mean originally 
‘gathering,’ ‘heaping together, as of the ant i8pis cwpóv àpára. Hes. 
Opera 118 , of ‘pressing the curds together’ dunodpevos Od. ix. 247, 
of preparing a couch eivijy érajijooro Od. v. 482 ; hence (in compounds) 
of heaping up earth round the roots of a plant Xen. Oecon. xix. ll 
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eTapnoa.o 0 av jóvov, édyg, THV "yv, 3) kai aá£ous àv ed pidAa, zepi TO $vrov ; 
ib. xvii. 13 ávrvrpocaparápevow Ti yav TO éiAwpévo Tas p(tas, of heaping 
earth on a corpse Herod. viii. 24 rddpovs dpvEdmevos abe yv 
éTapynodmevos: in its commonest sense of reaping or mowing, getting in 
the harvest, the active voice is used, as in Homer JJ. xviii. 551 ép.Oor 
nov Ófe(as Opemávas év xepoiv éxovres, ib. xxiv. 451 Nayvjevr’ dpodov 
(reeds) Aeu.ovóOev éujnoavres, Herod. vi. 28 du. cirov, Arist. Eq. 392 dp. 
6épos. The word 6epifew is rather more common for reaping and 
harvesting, and is given as a synonym of Guay by Hesych. Both are 
used alike of the reaping of corn (áp. in Lev. xxv, 11, Deut. xxiv. 19, 
Isa. xvii. 5) and the mowing of grass (ep. in Ps. exxix. 7). Both are 
used also in a metaphorical sense of cutting sheer off, as in Hes. Theog. 
181 (of Cronos mutilating his father) juyoe, Soph. Aj. 239 (of Ajax) 
y^Gccav pírreu Oepíaas. 

Tas xópas ipav.] Used here of a field, plot of ground, like xopíov in 
Acts i. 18, iv. 34, xxviii. 7, and in classical writers. So we find Luke 
xxi. 2l oi év rais xópaus, ib. xii. 16 àvOpóov twos ebjópgaev 17) xopa, 
John iv. 35 6eícaoÓe tas xópas Ort Aevkaí eiow pos Üepwrpóv, Evang. 
Thomae c. 12 tva areipn otrov eis THY xópav aitav. In Amos ii 9, x. 
ll it stands where the A.V. has ‘palaces’: Josephus (Ant. vii. 8. 5) 
uses it of Joab's field, called pepis 2 Sam. xiv. 30. 

6 ddverrepnpevos ad’ ipav.] ‘Which is kept back by you,’ ‘comes too 
late from you.’ The verb is only found here in N.T. In classical 
writers iorepéw and its compounds are intransitive, as also in Sir. xiv. 
14 ui) advorepyons àzó éyabis jépas * be not late for a feast,’ Heb. xii. 
15 torepoy ázÓ THs xápvros Tod cod ‘falling short of,’ Luke xxii. 25 jj 
Twos totepyoate ; ‘did ye come short in anything?’, Sir. xxvi. 19 dvyp 
zoAepaoT))s toTepav Or evoecav. Of the transitive use we have an example 
in Neh. ix. 20 76 pavva cov oix advaorépyoas àzó aTóparos otrüv. The 
passive occurs Diod. xviii. 71 torepotvto ris xpeías, Eurip. Zph. A. 1203 
7r0400s vorepyjm opas (1), 2 Cor. xi. 8 ‘when I was in want ($oepyjgew) I was 
not a burden on any man,’ Heb. xi. 37 $orepovpevou, OALBdopevor, Luke xv. 
14, 1 Cor. viii. 8, Phil. iv. 12, Sir. xi. 11 dert orevdwv kai TÓC |4GÀXov voTE- 
petra. Some take àzo = $zó comparing Luke xvii. 25 éodoxipacOjva aro 
THs yeveüs TavTys. In both cases I should prefer to explain it as denoting 
not properly the agent, but the quarter from which the action proceeds. 
I cannot agree with Huther, Lange and Alford in connecting it with 
«pá£e. ‘cries from your coffers.’ The law required the prompt payment 
of the workman, Deut. xxiv. 15 aiOypepov ázoOóces Tov puo 00v adtod ovk 
exidvcerar 6 Ais ém' aitd, dre révyns éotl kol év abrQ exer Tijv édrida 
kal kataBonoetar korü coU pos Kupiov kai éorae év coi ápaprío, Levit. 
xix. 13, Jer. xxii. 13, Mal. iii. 5, Prov. iii. 27, 28, Sir. xxxi. (xxxiv.) 
29 €kxéov aipa ó aroatepav pucÜ0v pacÓ(tov, Tobit iv. 14, Hermas 
Vis. iil. 9 jgAémere ipeis oi yavpovpevon év TQ -Xoíro $uGv pote 
otevagovow oi borepovpevor kai 6 orevaypós aitav àva[hjoerat zpos TOV 
Kvpuov. Immediately afterwards he speaks of the ids received into 
their heart. 

kpdfe.] The withholding of wages is one of the four sins which are 
said to ery to heaven. See Deut. /.c., Gen. iv. 10 thy brother’s blood 
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Boa mpos pe ék ths ys, ib. xviii. 20 (ery of Sodom), Job. xvi. 18 foll., 
xxxi. 38, Sirac. xxxii. 17 vpocevyx;y tarewod vejéAas 0ujA0e...kal od gu) 
d700T)) €os emirkeyytat 6 viros kai...movjoe. Kpiow. For the oppression 
of the hireling cf. Job. vii. 2, ib. xxiv. 6-12, Sirac. xxxiv. 26. 

ai Boat] Only here in N.T., cf. Exod. ii. 23 avéBy Bon aitav zpos 
tov Mov amo tov épywv, 1 Sam. ix. 16 ézéBAeja eri rijv taretvwow Tod 
Aaod pov, dt. HAGE Bon abrav pos p. 

eis Ta Sta Kuplov Xafoéó0.] From Isa. v. 9 7KovcGn yàp eis rà Ota 
Kvpiov Xafjao0. The only other passage in N.T. where the form occurs 
is Rom. ix. 29, a quotation from Isa. i. 9. In the LXX. it is found in 
1 Sam. i. 3, 11 ’Adwvat Kópie "EAot Safad, ib. xv. 2, and in Isa. 11. 
12, vi. 9 &c.: more often it is translated either by zavrokpárop, as in 
2 Sam. v. 10, Apoc. iv. 8 compared with Isa. vi. 3, and in Jeremiah 
and the Minor Prophets, esp. Malachi; or by àvvápeov, as in Ps. lix. 5, 
Ixxx. 7, &c., Hermas Vis. i. 3: sometimes it is omitted in the Greek, 
as frequently in Jeremiah. By later writers it is used as an inde- 
pendent name of God in the nom. or voc. sing. as in Act. Apoc. T. p. 
86, Sibyll.i. 316 6 uéyas Xafjao0. Its immediate reference is to the 
hosts of heaven, whether angels or the stars over which they preside ; 
then it is used more generally to express the Divine Omnipotence, cf. 
Matt. xxvii. 53, Luke vii. 7, 2 Kings vi. 17, Josh. v. 14. See Cheyne’s 
Isaiah, on I. 9. The use of this name is one among many indications 
serving to show that the epistle is addressed to Jews.  Spitta thinks 
there may be a special reference to the angels as ministers of Divine 
vengeance, and compares 3 Macc. vi. 17 foll. oi 'Iovóator uéya. eis oópavóv 
àvékpa£av...TÓóre 6 peyadddokos vavrokpárop...T?véofe Tas o)pavías m/Aas, 
€€ àv 0o hofepoeideis ayyedou kareBnoav. 

cicehfrvdav.| In later Greek the regular forms of the imperf., 2nd 
aor., and perf. were often changed to the type of the Ist aor., as «idar, 
érecav, éAáBocav, evpocar, eiyooay, cf. Winer, pp. 86-91, and for examples 
of the perf. John xvii. 7 éyvoxav, ib. xvii. 6 rer$pgkav, Luke ix. 36 
éópakav, Rom. xvi. 7 yéyovav, Barnabas vii. 3 ze$avépokav.  Meister- 
hans (Gr. Att. Inscr. p. 147) cites rapeiAnfay from Smyrna 230 B.c., 
Ot reréAekav, évrérevxav, elo xukav, Teroinkay, all B.c. from Laconia. 

5. érpupfoare.| Only here in N.T. The noun occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13 
Hoovnv yyovpevor THY ev Hepa tpvpyv, Luke vii. 25. It is used in blame 
here, as generally in classical authors: in good sense in Isa. lxvi. 11 
iva ékOy\acavtes tpupynonte amd cicddov doéns aitns and Neh. ix. 25. 
Hermas joins it with ozataddw in Sim. 6. 1 (no doubt a reminiscence of 
this passage) rà vpó/9ara wet tpupdvta 7v kai Xíav araraAQvra, Which is 
interpreted of those who have given themselves up to the lusts of the 
world and are afterwards delivered over to the angel of vengeance. 

émi fs yüs.] In contrast to the judgment in heaven of the Lord of 
Sabaoth, cf. Matt. vi. 19 i) Onoavpilere eri THs yis. 

écmaraMicare] Found elsewhere in N.T. only in 1 Tim. v. 6 7j o£ 
oratahaoa (Oca TéÜvgkev. It occurs also in Ezek. xvi. 49 éezaráAov 
avTyn kai at Ovyarepes, Sir. xxi. 15 $kovaev 6 ozaraAóv, Barn. x. 3 órav 
oratakoow AavOdvovrat tod Kopíov, Clem. Al. Paed. ii. 186 zpocem- 
Ópizrovra. cratadaoa, Str.ii. 7,59, but is much rarer than tpvddw 
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and is never found in a good sense. The noun occurs Sir. xxvii. 13 
yéXos aitav év aaráAm ápaprías, and Varro ap. Non. p. 46. 12 spatule 
eviravit omnes Venerivaga pueros; the compound verb xaraczaraAdo 
Prov. xxix. 21, Amos vi. 4. The classical word of the same root, 
ca0áo (fr. azá09, the batten, used in weaving for the purpose of 
driving home the threads of the woof), occurs in Dem. Z.Z. p. 354, 
where Shilleto says that the only example of the literal sense is the 
play on words in the JVubes 55 & yivar Aíav orabas, and that elsewhere 
it only means ‘to squander.’ In the text however the prominent idea 
is that of self-indulgence without distinct reference to squandering. 

@pabare tas kapSias.| No other instance of this phrase is recorded. 
Oecumenius gives ziatvoya as the equivalent of tpépw, and this agrees 
with its use in Hom. Od. ix. 246 syjucv OpéWas yoXakrós of turning milk 
into cheese (whence rpoóaA(s = cheese). It would thus have the same 
force as caxóvew Tiv Kapdiav Matt. xiii. 15 quoted from Isa. vi. 10, cf. 
Luke xxi. 34 zpocéyere pyrote DapvvOGouv j.Qv ai Kapdiat év kpaumáAy Kat 
peptiuvaus Biwtixats, kal al vios ef twas émworr) 1) ?))hépa. éexetvyn, Acts xiv. 
Dui y Psa. teiv.. I5. 

év fjpépa. says. ] Psa. xliv. 22, Prov. vii. 22 ócep Bots ézi odaynv 
dyerai, Jer. xii. 3 dyvucoy abrovs eis jp épav opayis, ib. xxv. (xxxii) 34 
dAaAd£are...0rt emAnpwOyoav ai juépar tov els opayiy, Enoch xvi. 1 àzó 
nLEepas opayis, Philo M. 2. p. 543 ouria por kal rota kaÜdzep tols 
Opéupacw ézi opayiy Bibora,, ib. ap. Euseb. P.Z. vii. 14, 26 -cóàv 
Ópeupázov Ta ™pos Lepovpytav mauvopeva Tijs wEloTyS ere ert TO 
odaynvar Tvyxaver Ou zoAvkpeov ebox(av, Philemon ap. Stob. 51. p. 356, 
47 (Meineke, p. 418) otpariora KovK üvÜpoce kai oiTovpeve, OS TA s 
ieped’, tv ómóTrav y] KaLpos TOs, Anthol. i. 37. 2 mávres và Üaváro 
TupovjeÜo, kai Tpedój.eaÓa, ws ayéAn xoipov a atouévov àXóyos, Minucius 
37 $ 7 (Deum mescientes) ut victimae ad supplicium saginantur, ut 
hostiae ad poenam coronantur. For év juépa cf. 1 Pet. ii. 12, Rom. 
ii. 9. The rich are represented as sinning (1) in getting their ‘wealth 
by injustice, (2) in spending it merely on their own pleasures. Their 
folly is shown (1) in laying up their treasures on earth, (2) especially 
in doing so in the very day of judgment, fattening themselves like 
sheep unconscious of their doom. Dr. Plummer illustrates from Jos. 
B.J. v. 10. 2, * Josephus tells us it was all one whether the richer Jews 
stayed in the city during the siege or tried to escape to the Romans ; 
they were equally destroyed in either case. Every such person was 
put to death on the pretext that he was preparing to desert, but in 
reality that the plunderers might get his possessions. . . Those whose 
bodies showed no signs of privation were tortured to make them reveal 
the treasures they were supposed to have concealed.’ Even more 
horrible is the description in v. 13. 4. 

6. xareStkdcare.] The word occurs Matt. xii. 7, Wisd. xi. 11, xii. 15, 
and in the remarkable parallel ii. 20 Oavérw doyjnpov KatadiKcdowpev 
abróv (róv dikaov). The middle is used Job xxxiv. 29, Psa. xciii. 21. 
In classical writers it is followed by a genitive of the person. 

éboveócore.] See n. on iv. 2, and for the asyndeton Essay on Grammar. 

Ty Sikatov.] Cf. Wisd. ii. 10-20, esp. karaóvvaa eva ojuev Téevnta OikaLov 
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...éveüpeUa'ojuev TOV OLKALOV OTL Ova Xpya vos Hutv eotw...ddaloveveTar zraTépo. 
Geóv...el yap eotw 6 dikatos vids Oeo, avriAnWerat abToU. k.T.À., à passage 
regarded by some of the Fathers and by many in later times as prophetic 
of Christ; by others it has been thought to be a Christian interpola- 
tion. We may compare other parts of the same book, e.g. iii. 1, iv. 7, 
as well as Isa. iii. 10 dyowperv tev O(katov ote OVoXpyoos Hiv éav(v (from 
which the passage in Wisdom is borrowed), 4b. ch. liii., Prov. 1. 11, 
Amos v. 12, Matt. xxii. 35, xxvii. 19, 24, 1 John ii. 1, 14. 12, Acts iii. 
14, vii. 52, xxii. 14, 1 Pet. iii. 18, Luke xxiii. 47. "These passages 
might suggest that we have here a direct reference to the Crucifixion, 
but in any case 6 O/katos must be regarded as generic and not confined 
to one individual. Thus the words are applicable to the writer him- 
self, who was known to all the Jews as the Just; cf. the account 
of his death in Euseb. Z.Z, ii. 23, taken from Hegesippus: 9i rij 
trepBodiv Tis Sukatoctvyns avtov ékaAe?ro Aikawos kai 'OAías, the Jews 
ran upon him crying out à i kal 6 Oíkotos émAavw0g...MÜdacwjev Tov 
dékatov, herein fulfilling the prophecy in Isa. iii. 10 (as Hegesippus 
says) One of the priests in vain tried to save him with the words 
travoace, Tí voieire ; eUxera, Dep vj.Ov 6 dixavos. See below v. 16. 

oik àvrvráccera, ogiv.] The subject here is 6 d/kaos. A more regular 
construction would be o?« àvrvraccópevov, but the abrupt change to 
direct statement is a far more graphic way of putting the fact. For 
the change from aor. to present we may compare the similar passage 
in Isa. liii. 5-7 érpavpario@n dia tas üápaprías nuav...kal adros 01. TO keka- 
Kooba obk avolye TO oTOpa’ ws TpOBaTov ézi aoyyv 1x09, kal às dpvós 
...0UK dvolye TO o Tópa. The present brings the action before our eyes 
and makes us dwell upon this, as the central point, in contrast with 
the accompanying circumstances. Others (Hofmann, Erdmann, &c.) 
take the verb as an impersonal passive, like ddeOyoetar below v. 15, 
meaning ‘no opposition is needed, ‘you have your way’; but no 
instance of this use has been pointed out. It is the middle, not the 
active, which means to resist, as above iv. 6, and Rom. xiii. 2, Acts 
xviii 6, 1 Kings xi. 34, Hos. i. 6. The only example of the passive in 
the LXX. is Prov. iii. 15, where it means ‘shall not be compared with 
her,’ lit. ‘set against her.’ The clause is made interrogative by W H., as 
by Benson, understanding 6 Kop:os (cf. above iv. 6),! which was actually 
substituted for ox by Bentley (OK for OYK), but I agree with Herder 
that this gives a less natural and a less pathetic sense than the reading 
of the MSS. For the thought see Matt. v. 39, Rom. xii. 19, 1 Pet. 
ii. 23 ; and for asyndeton the Essay on Grammar and ii. 13 above. 

1 paxpobupqcare ofv.] Turning to the oppressed brethren St. James 
urges patience upon them by the example of ‘the just,’ and because it 
is now the last time, the day of slaughter, and their cries have gone 
up to the Lord of Sabaoth. As yAvkvÓvuos means ‘ sweet-tempered,’ 
o€vOvpos ‘quick-tempered,’ so uakpó0vuos is literally *long-tempered,' 
the opposite to our ‘short-tempered. In N.T. we find yakpó0vios used 
of God (Rom. ii. 4, 1 Pet. iii. 20), of man (below v. 10 and 2 Cor. vi. 6, 


1 Dr. Abbott would understand 6 8{xa:os with much the same sense. 
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also the adv. paxpoOvuws Acts xxvi. 3). The verb paxpoOvpéw is used 
of God 2 Pet. ii. 9, of man 1 Cor. xiii. 4. In LXX. we find 
paxpd@vpos of God Exod. xxxiv. 6, Ps. ciii, 8; of man Prov. xiv. 29, 
xvi. 32, xix. 11. The word is rare in classical Greek, but uakpoOvjua. 
occurs in Menander p. 203 Mein., and uaxpofvp.éo in Plutarch. On the 
relation of paxpobvpta to izopovyn see Lightfoot on Col. i. 11, and 
2 Dv oo bod 

es Tis mapovc(as.] ws seems to be first used as a preposition by 
Arist. Yop. ii. 2, p. 1095 éws trav árópov,! then by Polyb. i. 18. 2 ovx 
ávre£yjecav TAI &vs àkpo[oAaq.o), often in LX X. and N.T. The word 
zapovata. ‘visible presence’ is regularly used for the Second Coming, 
as below v. 8, Matt. xxiv. 3, xxxvii. 99, 1 Thess. ii. 19, iv. 15, &c., 
2 Pet. iii. 4. Other expressions are ázokáAvyis '1gco? Xpiorod | Pet. 
i. 7, 183 ; émddveca Tit. ii. 13, 2 Tim. iv. 1; 7j ézuóávea tis zapovoías, 
2 Thess. ii. 9. Spitta cites Test. Jud. 22 ews zapovoías ToU Geod tips 
duxavoovvys, ‘Test. Abr. 92. ll peéypu tis peyadns kal évóófov avro 
rapovotas, Joel ii. 1 rapectiv ?juépa. kvpíov, ott éyyvs 1)épa. a'kórovs. 

i8ov. | As in iii. 4, 5, directs attention to the following illustration. . 

6 yeopyés. For the comparison see Sir. vi 18 ws 6 dpotpiov Kat O 
oTelpwv zpodéAÓ0e TH Tatdeta Kal àv&jeve rovs ayabods kapzovs aiTHs, Psa. 
exxvi. D, 6, Matt. xiii. 30, 26. xxiv. 32, John iv. 35 foll., 1 Cor. 111, 5-9, 
Gal. vi. 7, 2 Tim. ii. 6, Menander p. 245 Mein. 6 ràv yeopyv 1)00vijv &xe 
Bios, rats éXzíoww rüMyewà raprvpvfovpevos, Tibull. ii. 6. 21 spes alt 
agricolas, &c. 

éxBéxero.]. Cf. what seems like a reminiscence in 2 Clem. Rom. 20, 
yupvalopela TQ viv Biv iva TO jéXXovru aTeQavo0Qjev: ovdels THY Óuaiv 
Taxiv kapzóv ehaBev GAN exdéxerar aitov. He goes on to give the 
reason for this, ei yap Tov pucbov tdv dikatwy 6 Ocós cvvróp.os aredidov, 
ciPéws éjmopíav noKotpev kai ov OcooéBeiuav. The word éxéd. is also found 
Hebi wos sxatallO, d Corsa diee; 

tiptov. | Coupled with aia 1 Pet. i. 19, with érdyyeApa 2 Pet. i. 4. 
The preciousness of the fruit justifies waiting. 

pokpoüvpe én ajro.] Same phrase in Luke xviii. 7, Sir. xviii 10, 
xxix. 8 émi tareivw paxpoOipynoov. See Winer p. 491 on the use of ézé 
with verbs denoting emotion. 

fes Aágmg.] The subject is kopzós (cf. above iii. 18) contained in the 
nearest object abro, not (as Luther, Hofmann, Spitta) the husband- 
man, nor (as Erdmann) the earth. On the omission of ay see on ii. 10, 
and cf. Winer 370, 387, Goodwin § 620. 

mpdipov.]| WH. read zpóipov here with B!, though retaining the o in 
«pevwós Apoc. ii. 28, xxii. 16: see their Appendix, p. 152. Xenophon 
uses it of crops Oecon. xvii. 4 zoAXoi Oud épovrat vepi ToU oópov, zórepov 
ó vpoios kpdrigTOS 7) 6 j.écos 3) 6 Oyuuoraros, and so Hoffmann and 
Spitta here understand it, as zpoipa is used of early figs (Jer. xxiv. 2) 
and óyua of wheat and rye (Exod. ix. 32). % But the reference is more 
commonly to rain, as in Deut. xi. 14 óóc« tov veróv TH yj cov Kad’ pav 
Tpwipov Kal Ojo, kai elco(oeis TOY otróv Gov, Hos. vi. 4 jer 6 Kiptos ws 

1 The instance quoted from Demosthenes p. 262 is contained in one of the 
documents of the De Corona. 
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berds Hiv mpwipos kai oyuxos (perhaps referred to here), Jer. v. 24, Joel 
ii. 23, Zech. x. 1. The former rain comes after the sowing, the latter 
just before the ripening, see D. of D. under ‘rain.’ For the ellipsis of 
bers see Winer p. 738 foll. and above iii. 11 7ó yAvk? kal 7d TIKpÓV. 

8. ornptfare tas kapB(as.] So Apoc. iii. 2 er/jpwrov rà oura à péAXe 
ámoÜavév, Luke xxii. 52 orypicov rovs áóeAo)s cov. This strength- 
ening is more usually ascribed to the Divine ps as inl mum 
iii. 13 eis TO ornpisae duav Tas Kapdias, l Pet. v. 10, 2 Thess. ii. 17, 
Ps, li. 12. It is the true cure for 9ujvxía. The noun ornprypds occurs 
in the same sense 2 Pet. iii. l7. As in zaf{w and cadriéw, the in- 
flexions vary between o and € (Winer p. 110). 

#yyxev.] 1 Pet. iv. 7 cávrov 70 réXos 1yyywev: coppovycare otv, Matt. 
iii. 2 and often Ty yucev i 7 Bac eia TOv ovpavov, Luke x 28, Heb. x. 25, 
Phil. iv. 6 ó Kvpuos €yyis: p) pepupvüre, T Cors xvi: 22, Barn. xxi. 8 
€yyvs 7) Tjpepo. ev 7 g'UVaToAetra TVTa. TO TOov)pa- eyyus Ó Kptos Kal Ó 
puabos avro. For the general belief in the approaching coming of the 
Lord see 1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Th. iv. 15, Rom. xiii. 11, 1 John ii. 18; one 
‘argument for the lateness of the second epistle of St. Peter is the doubt 
expressed on this subject (iii. 4) zo) éotw 7) émayyeAMa THs mwapovaías 
avtrov ; ‘since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were.’ 

9. pij orevatere kat’ GAAHAwv.| Cf. above iv. 11 ji) karaAaAeire and the 
reasons there assigned. The word denotes feeling which is internal 
and unexpressed, cf. Rom. viii. 23; used of secret prayer Mark 
vii. 35. 

iva pi] kpi8jre.] See below v. 12 iva pij td kpiow méoqgre. It is a 
repetition of the words in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vii. 1, cf. ib. 
v. 23 foll. 

mpd tov Ovpáàv éernkev.] Matt. xxiv. 33 órav idyte závra rara. ywoc ere 
ote eyyvs eotw eri Gipais, Apoc. iii. 20 idod éa ka ézi THY Óvpav kal Kpovw, 
Plut. Mor. 128 F évwot podis...rvpetod zepi Ovpas óvros 109, OopvBovpevor 
g'TéAXovaw éavrovs, Justin Dial. c. 32 tod Braodynpya pWéXAXovros AaXetv 
non ézi Ovpas ovros, Eus. /7.E. i.6. Even to the brethren the Coming 
is a warning as well as a comfort and encouragement. Winer p. 152 
mentions pa. in his list of anarthrous words. 

10. $mó8ecypo.. | John xiii. 15 timddaypa eéwxa tyiv tva Kabds eyo 
eroinoa oiv Kal tpets Tou]re, 2 Pet. ii. 6, Sir. xliv. 16 'Evóx etypéornce 
Kupío, imdderypwa petavoias rais yeveats. Phrynichus says the correct 
form is zapdaderyya, we find however in Xen. de re eg. ii. 2 ratra 
brodeiypata eorat TO voXo0&uvy. Spitta compares 4 Macc. ix. 8 iets 
bua THOdE THS kakomaÜe(as kal bropovns Trà THS àperjs GOAa oicoper, ib. 
xvii. 23 dvexnpvtev rois oTpatiwrais ws brdderypa THY éketvov vmropoviyv. 

kakxorra@ias.]| Only here in N.T., used by Malachi i. 13. For the 
spelling see W.H. App. p. 153 foll, and compare above épifia ii. 16, 
dAagoviats, iv. 16. The verb occurs below v. 13. Both are classical. 

ToUs mpoófjros.] How is it that no mention is made of the great 
example to which St. Peter refers in the words Xpuiotos éraQev irép opóv 
bpiv vmroAuwrávov troypappov? Is it that Christ has already been 
alluded to as the Just, or that St. James wishes to fix their thoughts 
on Him rather as the Lord of Glory than as the pattern of suffering! 
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Possibly the Jews of the Dispersion may have been less familiar with 
the details of our Lord's life, than with the books of the O.T. which 
were read to them in the synagogue every Sabbath day. The example 
of the prophets is referred to in other parts of the N.T., as in Matt. v. 
12, xxiii. 34, Acts vii. 52, esp. Heb. xi. Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
m Jeremiah are preeminent patterns of endurance. Cf. Isa. l. 
5 foll., Lam. iii. 27 foll., Heb. vi. 12 pipyrat rév da vía Teos Kal pakpo- 
Dvpías. KAnpovopovyTav Tüs éa-y yeMas. In Heb. xii. 7 prnpovevere TOv 
iyovpevov. bpQv...Gv àvaÜeopobvres Tijv exBacw THS àvao Tpodr)s puj.eto Oe THV 
ziotw, it is possible that there is allusion to the life and death of St. 
James himself. 

Addynoav év TH óvópar.] Honoured as they were, they still had to 
bear persecution. Speaking ‘in the name’ means speaking as repre- 
sentatives of Him he sent them, cf. below v. 14. The simple dative 
is found Matt. vii. 22, Jer. xliv. (li.) 16 6 Aóyos óv eAaAnoas cpós Hyas 
óvópar. Kvpióv. This approaches the force of ézi 79 óvópaz: (depending 
on his name, i.e. through his power), which occurs both in N.T., as in 
Acts iv. 17, 18, and in classical writers, as Dem. Zept. 495. 7, Isae. 58. 
28 and 85. 3 with Schómann's n. Diodorus xviii. 57 has ypawas 
émwo roiv ek TOD TOV Baciewv óvóparos. 

11. paxapilopev rods (ropetvavras.| As ini. 12, and Dan. xii. 12, cf. Matt. 
xxiv. 13 6 dé dropeivas eis TéXos OUTOS cof erat, 4 Mace. vii. 22 eiàós dre 
TO bua THY àperjv wávra. «óvov Dropevety pakápióv égTuw. aes is 
found in connexion with paxpofupia 2 Cor. vi. 4 ff., Col. i. 11, 2 Tim. 
iii. 10. 

'lóp.| Job is not an example of what we should call patience except 
in his first acceptance of calamity (i. 21, ii. 10). We should rather say 
that his complaint in ch. ii., his indignation against his friends for 
their want of faith in him, his agony at the thought that God had 
forsaken him, were symptoms of an extremely sensitive, vehement, 
impatient character, which has very little either of Stoic dzaGeva or of 
Christian zpaiirys, but excites our admiration by its passionate outbursts 
of exalted feeling. The word means however endurance, and may well 
be applied to the persistent trust in God shown in ch. xiii. 10, 15, xvi. 
19-21, xix. 25 foll. It corresponds to éxaprépyoe, used of Moses, Heb. 
xi. 25. For the reference to Job, cf. Tanchuma 29. 4 ap. Schoettgen 
LH. H. 1009 foll. s pauper stat in tentatione et non recalcitrat, ille duplum 
accipiet in mundo futuro. Ex cujus exemplo hoc addiscis? | Exemplo 
Jobi qui tentatus est in hoc mundo, Deus vero duplum ipsi reddidit. 

koócare.] So in the Sermon on the Mount zkoícare dtu éppy09. It 
is properly used of oral instruction in the synagogue. The aor. here 
must be translated, as in many other instances, by the Eng. perfect.! 

76 Téos Kuplov elSere.]  * You are acquainted with the story and have 
seen in it how God makes all turn out for good. Alf. reads idere with 
A B?, translating ‘see also,’ which gives a very uncouth sentence, and 
would imply that they could have heard the story without seeing 


1 See Dr. Weymouth's interesting Essay on the Rendering into. English of the 
Greek Aorist and Perfect. 
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the end. On the confusion between e and v in the MSS. see note on 
iii. 3 ie. Ewald understands rédos as ‘das Ziel welehes Gott bei Job’s 
Leiden hatte, niimlich seine Liebe zu zeigen,’ so Schegg and others, 
comparing 1 Tim. i. 5 70 TéXos THs voapayyeMs écTiv aya}, but 
it is better understood (as in the Peshitto version exitwm quem ei 
J'ecit dominus) of the end appointed by the Lord, viz. Job's final 
prosperity and the declaration of his integrity against Satan and the 
friends, cf. Heb. xiii. 7 dv àvaOeopo)vres tHhv exBacw Tis àvaoTpodijs 
pupseia0e Tijv ría vw and Job xlii. 12 6 óé Kvpios ebAóygoe rà. axaro. "1H 
3j Ta eutrpoobev, Ps. 103. 8 oikr(puov kai éAenpwv 6 Kiptos, pakpotvj.os 
kal ToXvéAeos ovK eis TéA os OpywÜ:joera,u, 2 Cor. xi. 15 àv v0 TéAos 
éoTa. karà Ta épya avtav, 1 Pet. iv. 17 ví 7d réAos rYv àümefovvrov; For 
the subjective genitive Kvpíov cf. 1 Pet. iii. 14 tov $óffov airav pi 
poBynOyre, 2 Cor. xi. 26 kwóivois rotapav, AnoTav, k.r.X., Test. Gad. p. 
685 opov Kupiov ék0cZao0c * wait the limit appointed by the Lord,’ so 
Suxarocvvy, eipijvi] @cod. Augustine and Bede, with others of the older 
commentators and Bassett, take Kvpíov of Christ, contrasting what the 
readers had seen of his sufferings with what they had heard about 
Job. But this, instead of giving one perfect illustration of the result 
of suffering rightly borne, gives two imperfect and barely intelligible 
illustrations. If réXAos is supposed to refer to the Resurrection and 
Ascension, the main point of the comparison (suffering) is omitted : if 
it refers to the Crucifixion, the encouragement is wanting. Moreover 
if Kvpíov is to bear this force here, we should at least have expected 
the article with it; and the writer in the preceding verse bid them 
look to the prophets as their examples, not to Christ. 

ór.] Epexegetic of réAos. ‘Ye have seen the final result of God's 
working, (showing) that God is merciful.’ Alford, taking it in the sense 
* because,' gives a very forced explanation *look on to the end which 
God gave Job; and it is well worth your while to do so, for you will 
find that he is very pitiful.’ 

moXóe mAaxvos. | ‘Sympathetic.’ Occurs elsewhere only in Hermas Mand. 
iv. 3. 5, Sim. v. 7. 4. The equivalent zoAvéA«os is found in Psa. ciii. 8, 
Joelii. 13. The substantive roAvorAayyvia is found in Herm. Vis. i. 3. 2, 
ib. ii. 2. 8, iv. 2. 3, Mand ix. 2, Justin M. Tryph § 55; rodvevordAay- 
xvos Herm. Sim. v. 4, rodvevorAayxvia in Sim. viii. 6. 1, see the nm. 
on Vis, i. 3. 2, and cf. eozAayxvos Eph. iv. 32, 1 Pet. iii. 8, cmAayxvilopac 
common in the Gospels, both derived from such phrases as orAdyxva éAéovs 
Luke i. 78, ez. oixtippdv Col. iii. 12, rà ordAdyxva Tov dyíov avaraverat 
Philem. 7, kAe(ew rà ozA&yxva. 1 John iii. 17, cà oz A&yxva abro zepuroo- 
Tépos eis ojüs éarw 2 Cor. vii. 15, a?róv, roUr. &art Ta ép. o ÀAyxva ‘My 
very heart’ Philem. 12, Prov. xii. 10, Isa. lxiii. 15, where Vulg. has 
multitudo viscerum tuorum. The sing. is used in the same sense in 
Test. Zab. 8 6 @cds drooréANer TÓó oTA&yxvov abroU ézi THs ys kai Omov 
ebpy) a Àd»yxva. éAéovs év ait karowet, Herm. Sim. ix. 24 orAayxvov éxovres 
eri Távra avOpwrov. The word is sometimes used metaphorically by 
classical writers, as by Eur. Med. 220 «piv ávüpós o-A&yxvov éxpabety, 
but this is of disposition in a wider sense, not specially of compassion. 
See Vorst, p. 35 foll. 
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oikr(puov.] ‘Compassionate.’ Occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in Luke 
vi. 36, found in LXX. Clem. R. i. 28 and Theocritus. 

12. mpd mávrev 8i pi ópvóere.] This is a reminiscence of our Lord's 
words (Matt. v. 34) in which, instead of the old rule o?« éxvopxyjoets, he 
lays down the Christian rule u7) éudcat dAws...€oTw 0$ 6 Aóyos jpóv vai 
val, oD ov, TO Oc TEpLTadV rovrov ék To) Tovypod écTív. The language 
of the O.T. itself is not by any means uniform on this subject. A Jew 
might defend the use of oaths by appealing to Deut. vi. 13 (bidding 
the people swear by the name of God), Psa, Ixiii. 11 erawebyoerar às 6 
épviov ev avrà, Isa. lxv. 16, Jer. xii. 16 (though in these passages it is 
rather the faith in Jehovah symbolized by the oath than the oath 
itself which is meant); also to the practice of Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 
1), Micaiah (75. xxii. 14), and the words ascribed (àvOpemikórepov, as 
Athanasius says, ap. Suic. ii. p. 513) to God himself, Gen. xxii. 16, 
Psa. cv. 9, Isa. xlv. 23, see particularly Heb. vi. 16 f., vii. 21. On the 
other hand we read in Sir. xxiii. 7 vouóe(av oropatos ükovaare Tékva....ey 
Tois xelAcow avro) KatadynPOyoetar áuaproAós, kal Aoidopos kal brepypavos 
ckavoaAucÜjcovrat év avrois. Opko pi) Cions TO a Tóua. cov Kal óvouacía roO 
Geo) py cvvebicOys...dvnp voXíopkos tAncOnoEeTaL àvogías k.r.X., Prov. 
xxx. 9 Wa ji] wevoÜcis kAéjo kal 6udcw TO Ovopua Tov GOcob, which 
Delitzsch understands of blaspheming against God, cursing him as the 
cause of his misfortunes, Levit. xxiv. 15 dvOpwzos 0s éàv karapáowrat 
Geóv ápapríav Anpwera, dvopalwv dé Ovoua Kvpíov Üaváro OavorovoÓo. 
This prohibition gave rise to a variety of forms of swearing in which 
the name of God was not expressed, see Matt. v. 35, 36, xxiii. 16-22, 
Philo Spec. Legg. M. 2. p. 271 *if à man must swear, let him not swear 
by God, but by the earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, the heaven.’ 
Elsewhere however Philo gives the higher view (M. 2. p. 184) caAdurrov 
9j Kal BiodeAéotatov kal üpjorrov Aoywuy doe! TO üàvóporov, ovros 
GAnbevew éd! ékáoTov dedidaypéevyn ws TOs Aóyovs Ópkovs elvat vopiler av 
devtepos Oe cÀoUs TO evopketv, ib. p. 271 od víoTeos 7) ToAVOpPKia Tekpa]ptov 
GAN’ amuotias écTi Tapa Tots ev dpovodow, and he goes on to point out 
the motives, such as hatred, which often lead to swearing. Similarly 
the Essenes are said to have forbidden all swearing, Joseph. B.J. ii. 8. 
6 wav TO pyOev im’ avTOv lo Xvpórepov opkov, TO 0€ GuvvEew TEepLioTaVTaL xetpóv 
TL THS émwopkías troAapPdvovtes, so Philo M. 2. p. 458; hence Herod 
excused their taking the oath of allegiance (Jos. Ant. xv. 10. 4). It is 
difficult to reconcile with this what Josephus says of the oaths they 
had to take in the course of initiation (BJ. ii. 8. 7). So the ancient 
Greeks, see Pythag. ap. Diog. L. viii. 22 pu) 6uvivar Ocovs, àcketv yap 
avróv Oetv aguoriotov zapéxew, Diod. Sic. x. fr. 16, Epict. Hnch. 33, cf. 
Wetst. on Matt. v. 37, and the story told of Xenocrates (Cic. pro 
Balb. 5) cum jurandi causa ad aras accederet una voce omnes judices 
ne is juraret reclamasse. 

On the teaching and practice of the Early Christians see Dict. of 
Christ. Ant. under ‘Oaths,’ Nicod. Evang. p. 532 Thilo (on Pilate’s 
adjuring certain witnesses dpxilw duds Kata THs cwTynpias Kaícapos, they 
answer) pels vopov Exomev py Guvve OTL ápapría, éoti, Clem. Al. Strom. 
vii. 8. p. 861 P. esp. $ 51 zemewévos zdvry Tov Ocdv eivai vávrore kai 
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aidovjevos pij àAXyÜevew, dváfuóv Te avro) Kal Wevdecbar ywóackov, TH 
cwveió]oe. TH Geta kai TH EavTod dpKetrar pdvats...raitn 0€ ovde Onvvow 
Opkov amatnOeis, Orig. on Jerem. iv. 2 (where Israel is bidden to 
swear righteously and truly) says taxa mpdrov det dudca év dAnOeta 
ya juerü TOTO TpoKOWas Tis Akos yevyTar TOD pi) duvide GAws GAN’ 
€xn vat pi] Sedpevov paprópov ToU eivac TO vai (Lomm. vol. xv. p. 166), 
Chrysost. Hom. viii in Act. (ap. Suic. ii. 510) xoeXwóv érbipev rH 
yMórrg: pydeis duvitw tov Oeóv, Photius Hpist. i. 34 6 86 evorabhjs koi 
peyaXóUvxos avip aicxvvO)cerau Tos Adyous Opko TioTOUs ázodaívew Kat 
Tijv Oud TOV oikeiov vpóz«v TicTW atysdle, Theodoret Epit. div. decr. 16. 
ó piv TaÀoi0s vópos arayopever TO Weddos, 6 dé ye véos Kat vOv Opkov. 
Tertullian is inconsistent, denying the lawfulness of oaths in Jdol. xi. 
taceo de perjurio, quando ne jurare quidem liceat, but allowing it in 
Apol. 33 sed et juramus sic, ut non per genios Caesarum, ita per salutem 
eorum. For a further discussion see Comment below. 

St. Augustine has some interesting remarks on this verse (Serm. 
180). He had always, he says, shrunk from taking it as the subject 
of a sermon, but as it came in the lesson for the day he felt it 
his duty to offer some explanation. He sees no harm in oaths if 
it were not for the danger of committing perjury. They are some- 
times required in order to induce belief of an important matter, but 
as they are certainly too common, it is better to keep on the safe 
side. and avoid them altogether. What especially puzzles him is the 
ante omnia. ‘Is swearing worse than stealing or adultery? We must 
regard it as a hyperbolical phrase used to add weight to the apostolic 
injunction.’ The truer explanation of the zpó zévrwv is to limit the 
comparison to what immediately precedes. St. James is not thinking 
of offences against the moral law generally, but only of those modes of 
expressing impatience of which he had spoken in the preceding verses 
pi) orevacere, &c., cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8 zpo rdvrwv rov eis Eavtods dyozijv ékrevi] 
exovres, Where this precept is compared with the preceding cwdpovicare 
Kat vij/are, not with the first and great commandment, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God. It must be confessed however that we might 
rather have expected the angry feeling of injustice to have expressed 
itself in curses than in oaths. The latter seem rather to betoken 
irreverence and a low tone as to ordinary truthfulness, which would 
have come more naturally in speaking of the sins of traders in iv. 13, 
cf. Clem. Al. Paed. 3. $ 79, p. 299 P. ézaírios 8$ Opkos wept cávrov Tod 
twAovpevov aréectw, and Tert. /dol. xi. B. Weiss thinks there is a 
reference to the asseverations made before the judge of ver. 6. For 
examples of hasty, irreverent oaths see 1 Sam. xxvi. 16, 2 Kings v. 20. 
Still the oath supplies a heightened form of expression for almost any 
feeling, and especially in the case of angry threats, cf. Philo M. 2. p. 
271 cited above. For construction of óuvóo cf. Hos. iv. 15 pi) óuviere 
Kvpiov: the acc. is common also in classical writers. Other construc- 
tions are with xara, eis, év. For position of dé see Index s.v. 

pfjre Tov oipavàv pire THY yfv.] Both are referred to in Matt. v. 34, 35, 
where, as also in Matt. xxiii. 16 foll., other common forms of swearing 
are specified. 

M 
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#t#.| The only examples cited of this form are 1 Cor. xvi. 22 5r» 
àváÜeua, Psa. civ. 31, 1 Mace. x. 31 ‘Tepovoadip 5o ayia, Aretaeus 
i. 2. 79, Hippocr. 8. 340 L., Clem. Al. Strom. i. 7. p. 339 P. mro cis 
vicTOs, ATW OvvarÓs Tis yvoow éÉevré, NTW Todds ev diaxpicer Xoyov, 1T 
yopyos ev épyois, quoted from Clem. Rom. 48 with the omission of a final 
clause ro &yvós : in Strom. vi. 8. p. 778 the same quotation occurs with 
égro for 5ro in the first two clauses.  Hermas (Vs. iii. 3) has povoy 7 
Kapoia pós Tov Oecy rw, and it occurs in the treatise Ad Diogn. 12 ro 
co Kapdta yvaors, £1] 9€ Aóyos GAnOys, and in Epiphanius quoted below. 
It was formerly read in Plato Aep. ii. 361 C, but Stallb. now reads 
éotw, Zur. (ro. Sterrett Epigr. J. in As. Mi. has one instance (no. 31) 
ei 0 Tis kakovpyyjaeu NT évoxos HAiw XeXyjvy, and Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
(Zt. f. Vgl. Sprachforschung 1887, p. 386) cites another from Tiberio- 
polis in Phrygia xatypapévos nrw aitos Kal Ta Tékva avrot. He also 
gives several examples of the Phrygian form etzov. Dr. E. L. Hicks in 
a private letter suggests that ‘it was a late form adopted through false 
analogy from B76. Bytw, or50. oryTw. The resemblance of & Bd có, 
nv eBnv éorny, nuevar Bywevar might well lead to this.’ 

Tb val val Kal 70 o) od.) ‘Let your yea be a yea and your nay a nay’ 
(and nothing more) Edersheim i. 583 quotes a Midrash to the effect 
that ‘the good man’s yea is yea, and his nay nay.’ I prefer this, which 
is the ordinary way of taking it, as the simplest and plainest, but 
Sehegg would translate it as a direct quotation from Matt. v. 37 ‘let 
yours be the * yea yea ", and the “nay nay."' Justin M. while quoting 
from St. Matt. inserts the article with St. James (Apol.i. 16 D) and so 
Clem. Al. Str. v. 100 quotes 76 tod Kvpíov pyrov, €oro vp.v 70 vai vol Kat 
ov ov, ib. vii. 67 Oatoa vvgs jv émvropa) paver Eorw pv 70 val vai kai ov 
ov, and Clem. Hom. xix. 2 vois 0? vou(£ovouv és ai ypadal diddoKovew Ort 
6 Meds dpviiee Ey, éa ro bpv TO val vol kai T0 od ov. So also Epiphanius 
Haer. i. p. 44 tod Kvpíov Aéyovros M1) 6pvivar pare TOV obpavóv pre Tiv 
yüv pyre érepóv Twa opkov, GAN sro pv TO val val kai TO ov ov. Resch 
(Zeitschr. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft wu. k. Leben 1888, pp. 283—288) regards 
this variety as à proof that we have in them different renderings of the 
same Aramaic /ogion. Similarly he regards the dAws of Matt. and the 
«pó mávrov of James as standing for the same word in the original ; 
and compares 76 vat with 6’Apqv in Apoc.iii. l4. If Stanley and 
Alford are right in their explanation of 2 Cor. i. 17 (2) & [BovAevopat Kara 
cápka, Bovrevouar, tva. 7) wap eoi TO val vai, kai TO ov ov;) it has no refer- 
ence to our Lord’s words, and is indeed used in an opposite sense, 
implying either blamable inconsistency or, as others think, over-con- 
fidence and obstinacy. 

tva. pr $mrà Kplow wéonre,|] = iva pry kp(ügre above v. 9: cf. Sir. xxix. 
19 ápaproAós eumreceirar eis kpíces. The judgment would be for the 
breach of the third commandment. 

13. kxakoraGel tis.] See on xaxorafia above v. 10. The verb occurs 
in N.T. only here and in the Second Epistle to Timothy ii. 3 caxord6yoov 
és Kad0s oTpatiwrns, Ver. 9 kakomaÓO péxpr Secpar, tb. iv. D vide Kat kako- 
váÜqucov. For examples of a hypothesis contained in an indicative 
clause without any hypothetical particle, see above iii. 13 n., 1 Cor. vii. 
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18 wepurerpnpévos Tis €xAyOn 3 ji] emioTacbw ev axpoBvotia kékNyrat mis ; 
py vepvreéa Oo, ib. ver. 27 dédecan yvvoukt ; wy Lyte Vow. — AéAvarau aro 
yvvoakós ; pay Lyre yuvaixa, ib. ver. 21 dotdAos exAyOys ; py oot peXéro, Bir. 
vii. 22-26: also in profane Greek Dem. Cor. p. 317. 15 àOuwet Tis ékóv ; 
opyi) kai Tyswpla Kata rovrov: eLnpapTE rts ükov ; cvyyvopa aVTL THs TyLwplas 
rovro, id. Androt. 601 dabevecrepos €i; rois dpxovow edyyod Poy Kai 
TovT0; ypádov, Juv. 3. 100 rides, maiore cachinno excutitur with Mayor's 
n., Roby Gr. § 1553, 1555. In Latin the protasis is usually regarded 
as a categorical assumption, and so some would take it here, and even 
in such. forms as that in iii, 13, where the sentence begins with the 
interrogative pronoun. The interrogative is more in accordance with 
the vivacity which characterizes St. James. 

tv ipiv.] See above iii. 13 and 1 Cor. xv. 12 Aéyovaítv Tues ev op. 

mpocevxéc0o.] Instead of breaking out into oaths. 

e9vpé.] Classical, found elsewhere in N.T. only in Acts xxvii. 22, 25. 

YaXMére.] Properly used of playing on a stringed instrument, as 
Lue. Paras. 17 ovre yàp abXet Gu xwpis addAGv ovre Wahdew avev Avpas. 
We find it also used of singing with the voice and with the heart, 
Eph. v. 19, 1 Cor. xiv. 15. The word is only used of sacred music in 
N.T., but in Sir. ix. 4 of a hired citharistria, wera Waddovons qua) 
evoed€yuLe. 

14. doQevet.] ‘Sick,’ as in Matt. x. 8 and often both in classical 
and Hellenistic Greek. A special case of xaxo7a6ia. 

Tovs mpecfvrépovs Tis exkAnolas.| The same phrase occurs Acts xx. 17 
(of Ephesus). The ecclesiastical constitution of the Jewish churches 
was developed out of the synagogue, in which, if the place was populous, 
there was the council of elders (Luke vii. 3) one or more of whom, 
entitled dpyicivaywyos, like Jairus (Luke viii. 41, 49), was intrusted 
with the superintendence of the religious meetings,! cf. D. of B. under 
‘Bishop’ and ‘Synagogue,’ also Dict. of Chr. Ant. pp. 1699 foll. and Rothe 
Die Anfünge der christlichen Kirche, pp. 147 foll. Other references to 
Christian elders are Acts xi. 30 (the church at Antioch send their con- 
tributions to the elders at Jerusalem), ib. xxi. 18 (the elders were present 
during Paul's interview with James), 1 Pet. v. 1 zpeoBvrépovs év opiv 
vapakaAo 6 cuumpesPvrepos. Rauch contests the genuineness of this 
passage on the ground that the writer elsewhere speaks of diddcKador 
and cuvaywyy, not as here of zpecPirepor and éxxAnoia; but éx«. and 
cw. are convertible terms, not only in early Christian literature (for 
which see note on ii. 2, Schürer Lc. p. 58, Spitta p. 144, 354, and 
Harnack in Zt. f. wissensch. Theol. 1876, p. 104), but in the LXX. A 
reason for the use of éx«. here may be that it is a general word for the 
permanent body of the Chureh, and is appropriately used for the title 
of its ministers (cf. Matt. xvii. 17 ‘if thy brother sin against thee’... _ 
eizé rjj éxkAnotia, which has much the same force as ‘the elders of the 
Church’ here), while cvvay. refers strictly to the congregation in a 


1 Of, Schürer Jewish People Div. II. vol. 2 § 27, pp. 53—65, § 31, pp. 249—222, 
Eng. tr. ed, I. We learn trom Epiphanius that the Jewish titles were still retained 
in his time by the Ebionites of Palestine (Haer. xxx. 18 mpeoButépous yap oboe 
€xover kal apxiouvarywyous). 
mM 2 
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particular building. If James presided over the council at Jerusalem 
and wrote the letter preserved in the Acts, he cannot have been 
ignorant of zpeo[Jjórepo. We need not of course suppose the word to 
be used in its later hierarchical sense (see Dict. of Chr. Ant. under 
* Priest"): Bede in Joc. understands it simply of age and experience, 
tristato praecipiens ut ipse pro se oret et psallat, infirmanti auten vel 
corpore vel fide mandans ut, qui majorem sustinuit. plagam, plurimorum 
se adjutorio et hoc seniorum curare meminerit; neque ad juniores 
minusque doctos causam suae imbecillitatis referat, ne forte quid per eos 
allocutionis aut consilii nocentis accipiat. lt seems better however to 
regard it as an official title, denoting the leaders of the local Christian 
society (oi zpoicrájuevou 1 Thess. v. 12, of ayovpevor Heb. xiii. 17), who 
would exercise a general superintendence over the activity of the 
individual members and over the use to be made of the yapicpara. 
Those who possessed these gifts in the largest measure would doubtless 
be themselves included in the council of elders (76 zpeogvrépvov 1 Tim. 
iv. 14). On notification of a case of sickness, the council would, we 
may suppose, consider whether it was a fit case for the exercise of the 
xápur pa, and would depute some of their body to attend to the case 
and unite in prayer for the sick person (Matt. xviii. 20). Schnecken- 
burger is, I think, right in his view that the writer is not here com- 
mending a new remedy, but remedii semper usitati rectum usum com- 
mendare...Noluit tumultario charismatum usu ordinem, jam docendá 
promiscue pruritu (iii. 1) labefactatum, magis turbari. In Clem. Hom. 
Ep. ad Jac. 12 it is said to be the duty of the deacons, as the eyes of 
the bishop, to inform the congregation of all cases of sickness, in order 
that they may visit the sick and give such assistance as the president 
may think fit. Wetst. quotes from Rabbinical writings showing that 
it was the custom to send for a rabbi in sickness, and that sometimes 
as many as four visited the sick at one time. Polycarp (ad Phil. 6) 
mentions visitation of the sick as a duty of the elders émucxerropevor 
závras aobeveis, see Acts xx. 35. On the treatment of the sick and the 
use of the physician cf. Sir. xxxviii. 1-15 esp. v. 9 év dppworjpati cov 

...eva Kupio kal avTos idoeTal ae. 

mpocevsacbwoav én airdv.| * Let them pr ay (stretching their hands) over 
him.’ Origen (Hom. in Lev. ii. 4) comparing the ways of propitiation 
under the old and new covenants, quotes this verse as follows s? quis 
autem infirmatur, vocet. presbyteros ecclesiae, et 4mponant et manus, 
ungentes ewm in nomine Domini. Et oratio fidei salvabit infirmum et, 
si in peccatis f'uerit, remittentur ei. I do not think this implies any 
denial of the beneficial effect of oil in bodily sickness (as Dr. Plummer 
seems to hold in his note on this passage): it is merely that Origen 
does not care to dwell upon it, as it is unconnected with his particular 
subject. For the acc. cf. 1 kAaíere ex’ éué Luke xxiii. 28, óvouátew 
éxl Tovs &xovras TA vespa. TO Ovoua TOD Kvpéov Acts xix. 13. It often 
alternates with the dat. as in Zech. xii. 10 kóyovrai éz' abróv, ws én” 
&yo:yrà, and ordayxvidopat éx aitov Matt. xv. 32, Mark viii. 2, ix. 22 
but éz' airy Luke vii. 13 ; so ztereío with acc. Acts ix. 42, but with 
dat. Rom. iv. 3, 1 Tim. i. 16: cf. Winer p. 508, 510. 
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ddetpavres éAato.] Anointing the sick was customary, see D. of D. 
under ‘ Medicine’ and also vol. iii. p. 395, and for instances Isa. i. 6, 
Luke x. 34. Herod in his last illness was recommended a bath of oil 
by his physicians (Jos. B.J. i. 33. 5). The medicinal properties of oil 
are also praised by Philo (Somn. M. i. 666), Pliny (N. Z. xxiii. 34-50), 
and Galen (Med. Temp. bk. ii.) The latter calls it dpuwrov iaprov 
vávrov Tos eEnpaypevors Kal abxj«o0ect cwpacw. Here the anointing is 
accompanied by a miraculous healing in answer to prayer, as we 
are told of the Twelve (Mark vi. 13) 7Aeov eAaiw zoAXovs áppoóo- 
Tovs kai éÜepázevov. Nothing is specified as to the use of oil in 
the promise recorded by the same Evangelist (xvi. 18) ézi déppdarovus 
xElpas erifyoovow kai Kad@s é£ovaw, or in Acts xxviii. 8, where St. Paul 
is said to have healed the father of Publius by prayer and the laying 
on of hands. In the church of Corinth (1 Cor. xii. 9) gifts of healing 
(xapía kara. ia.árov) are mentioned along with the other manifestations 
of the Spirit. but again nothing is said as to their mode of working. 
So too Irenaeus (ii. 32. 4) asserts that miraculous powers might still 
be witnessed in his day, dAdou robs k&uvovras dud THs TOV xewv émiéceos 
iovrat, but is silent as to the use of oil: Augustine in his long list of 
contemporary miracles (Civ. D. xxii. 8) only once mentions the use of 
oil. On the other hand Tertullian (ad Scap. 4) says Septimius Severus 
was cured with oil by the Christian Proculus; and in the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (c. 19) Seth, having asked for oil from the tree of life to heal 
his father Adam, is told that this is impossible, but that hereafter the 
Christ would come xai àAXe(ye. avróv TQ Totovro éAaío kai àvacTyceraa... 
xai TOTE Gro Tdons vócov iaf5cera. Irenaeus (i. 21. 5, cf. August. 
Haeres. 16, Epipkan. Haeres. xxx. 2) says that the Gnostic sect of the 
Heracleonites anointed the dying with oil and water to protect them 
from hostile spirits in the other world. Chrysostom, Hom. 3 in Matt. 
(Migne Patrol. Gr. vol. 57, col. 384), magnifying the sanctity of Church 
vessels generally, says, those know how far our lamps surpass all others 
OcOL j.erà. TiaTEWS kai eüka(pos éAaío xpwrdj.evou voojpata eAvaav, from 
which it is inferred that the oil for anointing the sick was taken from 
the lamps used in church, as is still the custom in the Greek Church, cf. 
Neale's Lastern Church, Introd. pp. 966, 1037, Dict. of Chr. Ant. under 
‘Oil’ p. 1453 foll. Cassianus speaking of Abbot Paul says (Coll. vii. 26) 
such virtue proceeded from him, that cum de oleo quod corpore con- 
tigisset unguerentur infirmi, confestim cunctis valetudinibus curarentur. 
This may be compared with Chrys. Hom. in Mart. (Patr. vol. 50. col. 
664) where he recommends, as a remedy against drunkenness, the 
anointing of the body with oil taken from the martyrs’ tombs. So the 
Nestorians mix oil, water and the relics of some saint or, if these are 
not to be procured, dust from the scene of a martyrdom, and anoint 
the sick with it (Neale, /.c. p. 1036 and cf. Greg. T. Mir. Mart. i. 2), 
On the Oil of the Cross see Dict. Chr. Ant. l.c. 

From these facts it may be probably inferred that, the anointing 
with simple oil having ceased to be effective in healing the sick, some 
endeavoured to add fresh virtue to the oil either by special consecra- 
tion, or by combining it with the relics of saints, while others, like the 
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followers of Heracleon and the Church of Rome in later times, sup- 
posed it to retain a purely spiritual efficacy, thus changing a hypo- 
thetical appendage to the injunction (kàv ápaprías 7) rezoujkos) into the 
essence of the injunction itself. There is, I believe, no recorded 
instance during the first eight centuries of the anointing of the sick 
being deferred, as having only a spiritual efficacy, to the point of 
death, except among the Heracleonites, whose conception of the use 
of the anointing, as described by Epiphanius /.c., is almost in verbal 
agreement with the language of a monastic rule for Extreme Unction 
contained in Martene (De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, vol. 5 p. 241) 
ut more militis wncti praeparatus ad certamen. aereas possit. superare 
potestates. 

Many stories are told of cures wrought by the Unction for the Sick 
in D. of Christian Ant. pp. 1455 and 2004. In the Greek Church the 
oil, called ebxéAaiov, is usually consecrated by seven priests. In the 
West we find the oil consecrated by laymen and even by women as late 
as the 6th century. In the 8th century Boniface ordered all pres- 
byters to obtain the oil of the sick from the bishop. tis curious that 
in the early church it was not necessary for the anointing to be 
done by a priest: it was frequently performed by the sick man 
or by his friends! It is not til a.p. 852 that the function of 
anointing is confined to the priest. The original intention for the 
healing of the body was forgotten and ‘the rite came to be regarded 
as part of a Christian's immediate preparation for death. Hence in 
the 12th century it acquired the name of wnctio extrema. . . . Yn the 13th 
century it was placed by schoolmen among the seven rites to which 
they then limited the application of the term sacrament.’ JD. of C. A. 

The effect of this sacrament is thus defined by the Council of Trent 
(sessio decima quarta). After declaring (cap. 1) that it was ordained 
by Christ (Mark vi. 13) and promulgated in this verse by St. James, 
the decree continues (cap 2) res et effectus hujus sacramenti illis 
verbis explicatur : Et oratio fidei salvabit. infirmum et alleviabit eum 
Dominus ; et si in peccatis sit, dimittentur et. Res etenim haec est gratia 
Spiritus sancti, cujus Unctio delicta, si quae sint adhue expianda, ac 
peccati reliquias abstergit et aegroti. animam alleviat et confirmat...et 
sanitatem, corporis interdum, ubi saluti animae expedierit, consequitur. 
The dogma is clenched by the following anathemas: Can. I. Si quis 
diwerit extremam Unctionem non esse vere et proprie Sacramentum a 
Christo Domino nostro institutum et a beato Jacobo Apostolo promul- 
gatum, sed ritum tantum acceptum a patribus aut figmentum humanum ; 
anathema sit. Can. Il. St quis dixerit sacram infirmorum Unctionem 
non conferre gratiam nec remittere peccata nec alleviare infirmos, sed jam 
cessasse, quasi olim furrit gratia curationum ; anathema sit. Similarly 
in Canons III. and IV. those are anathematized who think that the 
Roman rite is opposed to the teaching of St. James and may be safely 
neglected by Christians, as well as those who think that the Elders 
mentioned by St. James are other than episcopally ordained priests. 


! Caesarius of Arles (502 A.D.) during an epidemic recommends a person to anoint 
both himself and family with blessed oil (Serm. 89. 5). 
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The Roman Catechism adds that it is only to be administered to those 
who are dangerously ill, that the oil is to be applied to those parts of 
the body in quibus potissimum sentiendi vis eminet, eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, hands, feet, renes etiam veluti voluptatis et libidinis sedes. Pastors 
must instruct their people that by this sacrament venial sins are 
remitted, the soul is freed from the weaknesses contracted by sin, and 
filled with courage, hope, and joy. If bodily health does not now 
follow it, this is to be ascribed to the want of faith of those who 
administer or receive the sacrament. In the form of Visitation for 
the Sick, in the English Prayer-book of 1549, anointing was allowed if 
the sick person desired it: *then shall the priest anoint him on the 
forehead or breast only, making the sign of the Cross and saying thus’ 
(a prayer for the inward anointing of the soul and for a restoration 
of bodily health). 

As regards the Greek Church Dr. King says (Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Greek Church in Russia, 1772, p. 305) ‘though the Greek Church 
reckons it (the anointing of the sick) in the number of her mysteries, 
yet it is certain there is nothing throughout the whole office which 
implies that it should be administered only to persons periculose aegro- 
tantibus et mortis periculo imminente, as is prescribed in the Roman 
Church. On the contrary it may... be used in any illness as a pious 
and charitable work, but not of necessity ; and thence I presume the 
doetors of this church maintain that this mystery is not obligatory or 
necessary to all persons.’ 

It is eurious that there is no note on this verse in Theophylact, 
Euth. Zig. or Cramer's Catena. Oecumenius on dAe/javres éAaío 
refers simply to the miracles in the Gospels without alluding to any 
sacramental use of oil in his own day: vobro kal tov Kvpéov ert tots 
avOpwirols cvvavacTpedopévov oi àzóoToXot ézo(ovv üXeíiovres rovs aobe- 
voUvras éAaío kai impevor. Bede in like manner speaks only of the use 
of oil for healing bodily disease: hoc et apostolos fecisse in Evangelio 
legimus, et nune Ecclesiae consuetudo tenet ut infirm oleo consecrato 
ungantur a presbyteris et oratione comitante sanentur. Nec solum pres- 
byteris, sed, ut Innocentius papa scribit, etiam omnibus Christianis uti 
licet eodem, oleo in sua aut suorum necessitate ungendo, quod tamen olewm 
non nist ab episcopis licet confici. Nam quod ait, ‘Oleo 4m nomine 
Domini, significat olewm consecratum in nomine Domini: vel certe quia 
etiam, cum ungunt infrmum, nomen Domini super eum invocare. debent. 
Luther’s opponent, Cardinal Cajetan, in his comment on this verse 
denies that it has any reference to the Sacrament of Extreme Unction: 
Textus non dicit * Infirmatur quis ad mortem ?* sed absolute * Infirmatur 
quis?’ et effectum dicit. infirmis alleviationem, et de remissione pecca- 
torum, non nist conditionaliter loquitur. . . . Praeter hoc quod Jacobus ad 
unum aegrum multos presbyteros tum orantes tum wngentes mandat 
vocari, quod ab extrema unctione alienum est. 

év TG óvópar. tod Kupiov.] In v. 10 we had the same phrase used of 
the prophets only with the omission of the article before K. It is 
probable however that the words 7. K., which are bracketed by WH., 
are merely an explanatory gloss, as they are not found in B and are 
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variously given in the other MSS. In that case 76 ovoya wiil be used 
here as in 3 John 7 )where see Westcott), Acts v. 41 (where airov or 
some other specifying genitive is added in the inferior MSS.), Lev. 
xxiv. 11, cf. above ii. 7, and the similar use of 7j ó0ós in Acts ix. 2, 
xix. 9, &c.! All cures were wrought in the name of Jesus Christ ; cf. 
Mark xvi. l7 év và dvopati pov...éri áppóoTovs xeipas émi,wncovow, 
Luke x. 17, John xiv. 13, Acts iii. 6, 16, iv. 10, xvi. 18, xix. 13 (of 
the exorcists). 

15. 4 ey? Ths micrees.] Prayer proceeding from faith, cf. i. 6. 

cóce Tbv kápvovro.] ‘Shall restore to health him who is ailing,’ cf. 
Mark v. 23 (lay thy hands upon her) ózos coy kai (cera, 4b. vi. 56, 
iii. 4, viii. 35, &c.: so in classical writers, Lys. p. 107 “Avdokidyns exe cà 
pojvvrpa a'ocas THY avro0 WynV érépov 0i ravra. üroÜavóvrov : hence the 
word eócrpov was used of a doctor's fee. This is the only passage in 
the N.T. in which xéyvw is found in this sense, though it is common 
enough in classical writers, who also use the aor. and perf. participles 
of the dead. I see no ground for the distinction made by some 
between àoOevó and kdjvo. 

éyepet adrov 6 Kipwos.] Cf. Mark i. 31 zpoceAÓ6óv 1yyeipev atrijv, Matt. 
ix, D, Psa. xli. 8-10. Dean Plumptre compares Acts ix. 34 ‘J. C. 
maketh thee whole. The R.C. interpreters understand it of spiritual 
comfort. 

xüv.] Not to be taken in its more usual sense ‘even if, as Alford, 
Huther and D. Weiss. Huther denies that it can ever have the copu- 
lative force, but see Mark xvi. 18 xàv Gavdcuóv vv (oc w, Luke xiii. 9 Kav 
p&v 7ovjoy kapróv, Demosth. P.L. 411 otros ékrpézerat pe viv áravróv, Küv 
avaykacOn vov avvrvxetv, àmezjouaev evOews, Xen. Anab. i. 8, 12 Kipos 
€Boa &yew TO oTpaTevpa KATA uécov TO TOV zoXeuíov OTL exet [BacuXevs. ety, 
Kav TovT’, Edy, VikGpev, závO' Hiv werointaL, 2b. iii. 36, Isaeus p. 66, 4 
dpotws trapyer THY adTHV €lvar pnTépa, küv év TO vaTpoo MEV) TLS o(ko, KAY 
exzonOy, and often in the newly discovered Constitution of Athens, e.g. 
§ 61 Kav twa &zoxeiporovija ocu Kpivovsw év TO SikacTypiw, küv p&v GA 
TLYLOO LW. 

Gpaptias 5j merounkds.| We might ask why St. James puts the com- 
mission of sin hypothetically after he had distinctly said roAXa rratopev 
amavres. But the clause is probably to be taken as meaning ‘if he has 
committed sins which have given rise to this sickness,’ cf. Matt. ix. 2-5 
(the healing of the paralytic), John v. 14, 7b. ix. 2, 1 Cor. xi. 30, Deut. 
xxviii 22, 27, Psa. xxxviii, Job xxxiii. 19 foll., Test. Gad. 5 émyyaye 

ot 6 Oeós vócov 1jraTos, Kat ei py evxal TOD TaTpds pov éó0acav (I should 
have died), à! àv yàp avOpwros zapavopet, 0U éxetvov Kal KoAdlerar. There 
is a Jewish saying * No sick man recovers from sickness till his sins 
have been forgiven’ (Nedarim f. 4la cited by Schneckenburger), 
Lange compares Isa. xxxiii. 24 ‘The inhabitant shall not say I am 
sick: the people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.’ 
apeOqoerat aito.] Impersonal : ‘forgiveness shall be extended to him,’ 
cf. Matt. vii. 2 dvriperpynOnoera aita, ib. ver. 7 doOjoetat, xii. 32 Os éàv 

1 Compare Clem. R. ii. 13 fva 7d óvoua wh BrAachdnufra, where Lightfoot refers. 

to his note on Ignat. Eph. 3, also Taylor, Jewish Fathers, p. 81. 
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cir Aóyov karà TOD vioü Tod avOpdrov apeOjoera air, xxv. 29, Luke 
xiv. 14 dvrarodo6joera, Rom. x. 10 xapdia murreverar...cTopate op0d0- 
yeirat, 1 Pet. iv. 6 ebyyyeMo69, Polye. Phil. 2 ádíere kai ddcOyoerar 
iptv, Clem. R.i. 13, Euseb. HZ. ii. 9 xara tiv ó8óv jgiwoey adeOjvar 
avT@ v70 Tod lako[Jov. 

16. eopodoyciode oóv GAAHAOIs Tas Gpaprias.] Instead of ras ápaprías, 
read by WH. Ti. Treg. with the best MSS., Alford reads rà zapazro- 
pata, found in K L Pesh., Theophylact, Oecumenius, and Origen im 
Proverb. (Mai Nov. Bib. vii. 51) ó'Idkoffos pyoiv, adAjdous eEaryyeAAcre 
rà TaparTépata (jv rus loire. It may perhaps receive some slight 
support from the Didache 4. 14 év éxxAyota eLoporoyjoy Ta TaparToOpara 
cov kal od rpocehevon ézi rpooevyyy aov év cvvednoer Tovnpa, ib. xiv. 1 
kar kvptaki]v...kAácare dprov kai ebxapwrrijoare vpoecop.oXoyradjievo, TO. 
raparTwpata tov orws kaÜapà 1) Óvata opGv y Tas 0€ €xov THY appt Borlav 
peta TOD éraípov abroU pi] cvveAO€rw ipiv ews ov SadAayoou, tva. pa] kowo 
9 Ovota ópàv, Clem. Ep. ad Jac. 15 é€opodoyovpevor Ta zapazrópora kal 
và éÉ émiÜvpuQv drákrov c'opevÜévra. kaká, drwa TE dporoynoar GcTep 
drepecavres Kovpileabe THs vócov, v poctéuevou rijv ek TIS ETYLEELas TWTNPLOV 
iyieav. The latter reading seems to agree better with what appears 
to be the sense of the passage, if we understand it as referring to our 
Lord’s words reported in Matt. v. 23 foll. and vi. 14: the sins of the 
sick man will only be forgiven if he forgives others who have injured 
him, and if he makes amends for any injuries he may himself have 
committed. St. James expands the precept out of its narrow applica- 
tion ‘let the sick man confess his trespasses to those against whom he 
has trespassed and let them in turn confess any trespasses which they 
may have committed against him, and join in prayer for him, in order 
that he may be healed of his bodily ailment,’ into the general rule ‘ con- 
fess your trespasses to each other, and pray for each other at all times, 
that ye may be healed of all your diseases whether of body or soul.’ 
The use of the word otv implies the close connexion of the present 
with the preceding clause (‘since prayer has such power, pray for each 
other; and, that you may be able to do this better, confess your faults 
to each other’). 

If we read duaprias it is more natural to understand the confession 
to refer not to trespass towards man, but to sins towards God 
(though ápaprávo is also used of the former, as in Matt. xviii. 15, 21). 
Such confession (é£ouoAóygois)! was made to John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 
6) and by the penitents at Ephesus to Paul (Acts xix. 18), but for long 
after the apostolic age it seems to have been unusual, except in the 
case of converts or penitents who were under ecclesiastical censure. 
For others the words of Augustine held good (Conf. x. 3) quid mihi 
est cum hominibus ut audiant confessiones meas, quasi ipsi sanatwuri sint 
omnes languores meos, and the even stronger words of Chrysostom (//om. 
ax. in, Gen. p. 175 (quoted in Bingham xviii. 3, and in Dict. of Ch. Ant. 
under Hxomologesis. We need not however suppose any reference here 

1 St. John uses the active of the simple verb in place of the more common é£ou- 


odoyoouat, see 1 John i. 9 éàv 6uordoyauev Tas àgaprías. In the LXX. éfayopetw is 
used in the same sense. 
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to a formal confession of sin, but merely to such mutual confidences 
as would give a right direction to the prayers offered by one for 
the other: so Augustine, commenting on this verse (7'ract. 58 in Johan. 
quoted by Bingham, l.c.), and Bede quotidiana leviaque peccata alter- 
utrum coaequalibus confiteamuwr eorumque quotidiana credamus oratione 
salvari; though the latter adds gravioris leprae immunditiam juata 
legem. sacerdoti pandamus atque ad ejus arbitriwm qualiter et quanto 
tempore jusserit purificare curemus. ‘The Greek commentators have no 
note here. Origen (Hom. ii. in Ps. wxavii., Lomm. xii. p. 266) points 
out the use of such confession and at the same time recommends 
caution in choosing the person to whom confession should be made. 
He does not limit the selection to presbyters, though they would 
naturally be thought of, and are generally specified by later writers on 
the subject. 

Some of the Romish controversialists, as Bellarmine, cited by Hooker 
vi. 5, maintain that St. James in this passage alludes to auricular con- 
fession, but Cajetan again speaks the language of common sense: nec 
hic est sermo de confessione sacramentali (ut patet ex eo quod dicit * con- 
Jttemini invicem! ; sacramentalis enim confessio non fit invicem, sed sacer- 
dotibus tantum), sed de confessione qua mutuo fatemur nos peccatores ut 
oretwr pro nobis, et de confessione hine et ande erratorum pro mutua 
placatione et reconciliatione. The practice of auricular confession was 
not made generally obligatory even by the Church of Rome till the 
Lateran Council of 1215 under Innocent III., which ordered that every 
adult person should confess to the priest at least once in the year. In 
all other Churches it is still optional. Mutual confession was an early 
custom in monasteries! and the Moravian Societies (which Wesley 
took as the pattern for the Methodist Classes) used to meet two or 
three times a week ‘to confess their faults one to another and to pray 
for one another that they might be healed.’ The word Exomologesis 
was borrowed by the Latin Christians, cf. Tertull. Orat. 7. For further 
information see articles on Exomologesis and Penitence in D.C.A. 

Stas la0jre.] For the use of iaca: in reference to the diseases of the 
soul cf. Heb. xii. 13, 1 Pet. 11. 24, Matt. xiii. 15, Deut. xxx. 3 idcerat 
Kvpios tas ápoaprías cov, 2 Chron. xxx. 20, Isa. vi. 10, lvii. 19, Sir. 
xxvili. 3, &e., Herm. Sim. 9. 23, also the remarkable parallel in Arrian 
Anab. vii. 29 uóvy yàp emovye Qoket taows ápaprías óuoXoyetv Te ápuaprávovra 
«ai OjÀov etvar éz  avTQ perayvyvookovra. If the word is understood 
literally of bodily disease (cf. Sir. xxxviii. 9 rékvov év dppwotnpati cov 
fn mapaBrere àAA' evéat kvpio kal abrós idcetai ce), as by De Wette, 
Huther, and Spitta, the connexion of thought is perhaps closer, keeping 
to the subject of the miraculous cure, which is spoken of in the 
preceding verse and seems to be referred to in the words which follow, 
dwelling on the miraculous power of the prayer of Elijah. 

TOAD lex tet SEnors Sixalov.| Compare the saying of R. Jehuda poeniten- 
tia potest aliquid sed preces possunt omnia, and the promise in Matt. xvii. 
20, 21, ib. xxi. 21, 22, Mark xi. 22-26, Phil. iv. 13, 1 John v. 14-16, Psa. 
exlv. 18, 19, Prov. xv. 29, Sir. xxxii. 7, Clem. R. 21 ua6érocav ti roewo- 

! See examples in Martene dnt. Eccl. Rit. iv. p. 38, Athanas. Vit, Ant. p. 75. 
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dpoovvyn mapa Oe iaxvet. For dixaiov cf. v. 6: he is one who by faith 
fulfils the vópos éAevÓepías. Bp. Wordsworth (Stud. Bid. I. 128) and 
Rénsch (Das Neue Test. Tertullians) hold that Tertullian never quotes 
from St. James; but is there not a reference to this passage in the 
De Oratione c. 28% We find there Ist an allusion to the prayer of 
Elijah retro oratio imbrium utilia prohibebat, and 2nd to the much- 
availing ‘prayer of righteousness’: nunc vero oratio justitiae. onem, 
iram. Dei avertit, and its employment defunctorwm animas de ipso mortis 
itinere vocare, debiles reformare, aegros vemediare . . . Eadem daluit 
delicta, tentationes repellit: cf. above ver. 15 and below ver. 20, also 
i.5, 6. Spitta strangely understands by Owaíov ‘the righteous in 
heaven’ and compares Enoch xxxix. 4 foll. ‘the righteous in their 
dwellings with the angels interceded for the children of men, and 
righteousness flowed before them as water, and mercy like dew upon 
the earth,’ ib. xlvii. 2. 

évepyounévn.| Is this passive or middle? Of the former we have 
examples 1 Esdr. ii. 19 évepyetrar ta Kata tov vadv ‘the works of the 
temple are being pushed on,’ Joseph Ant. xv. 5.3 vv 86 rdAepov Oru 
xal ÜéAet roUrov évepyyeioÜat Kal dcKaLov cider, ded AWKEV avros 6 Meds, Arist. 
Phys. ii. 3 fin. và évepyotvra (wpórepa) mpos Ta evepyovpeva, Polyb. 
i. 13. D & roAemos evypyeiro, ib. ix. 13. 9 8 Qv evepynOyoerar 70 kpiUév, 
Barn. i. 7 và xa’ éxacta BAérovres évepyovpeva ‘seeing the several 
prophecies being accomplished,’ Justin Apol. i. 12 reretopefa ek dayovwv 
rabra évepyeiaOa, ib. 26, Apol i. 7, Tryph, 78 eizüv Tovs Ta Mibpa 
pvothpia tapadiddvtas...676 Tod diaBddov evepynOjvar eizev, ib. (the Magi 
were carried away) zpós zácas kaküs vpácews Tas évepyovpévas to TOU 
Satkovíov, ib. 79, and 18 ra e£ évOparwv kal Óawióvov evepyotpeva eis 7pas, 
hence the term évepyovpevos used of those possessed (cf. Suicer i. p. 
1115), Clem. Al. Str. iv. 603 dvcyxn ópoXoye 3) riv kóXacw py eivau 
dBwov...1) €k OeAnpatos @eod évepyetaÜat kai rovs duwypovs, ib. 615 ró abrà 
epyov Siahopar ioxet, 3) Sia dó[Jov yevópevov 1) Ov àyázqv exea Ov, kal 1jrot 
dua mícTeos i) kal yrworiKds évepyovpevov, V. 25, vi. 752 và ex THs Getas 
Suvdpews 5a Tov dios BeBwKdtwv eis THY ?)uerépav éziaTpodiv TapacoEws 
évepyovpeva, vii. 890 eikóros dv da ro? Kupiov zpos Tiv Tov àvÜpomov 
evepyectav évepyovpevos (Lect. inc.), Clem. Hom. ix. 12 coÀXoi, otk €lO0TES 
TóÓev €vepyyotvrat, ats Tov Qouuóvov kakats trovoias...cvvTbevTat, Arethas 
in Apoc. v. 6 rà cdpara TOv Üvqokóvrov cpéis juépas SiaxapTepety 77) 
$voucj Con évepyovpeva (i.e. being animated or energized by the mere 
life of nature). Stephanus cites Polyb. 1. 13. bei, 19:19, 7 and: 9. 0; 
as exx. of the passive, he adds however * invenitur autem in JN. T. évepyei- 
chat significatione etiam activa, which the latest editor corrects in the 
words immo semper passiva. So Dr. Hort (in the forthcoming edition of 
Cl. Al. Strom. vii.) writes on p.852 7 áxo) évepyovpévy, ‘ passive as always.’ 

It is denied however by some of the commentators that this use 1s 
ever found in the N.T., (Alf.) or at least in the writings of St. Paul 
(Lightfoot on Gal. v. 6 zícis 9v &yázws évepyovuévy.) The latter says 
‘the Spirit of God or the Spirit of Evil’ évepye? [cf. 1 Cor. xii. 6 
Stupécets évepyup.árov cict kal 6 aitos Oeds 6 évepyüv Ta TavTa év TATU, 
Gal. ii. 8 6 évepyjoas Terpe...evipynoe xol époó Eph. i. 20 KaTà Ti]V 
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évépyeuav. 3v évijpynkev ey Xpioro, Phil. ii. 13, Just. 7"? ryph. 20, 94, 95, 
and (of Satan) Eph. li. 2 To) Tvevparos ToU viv évepyoivros ev ois viots 
TS darevBecas, Barn. ii. 1 6 évepyov (= Satan), Justin M. Apol. i . 5 ot 
Saipoves € évijpyyyaay ws àOcov kai àce[31) àzokreivat (róv Swxpatn) Kat dpotws 
ej Quàv TO aio evepyovow, ib. 26 dia THs TOV évepyovvrov dayLover TéXViIS 
Suvdpets voujcas payikas, and a little below Mévavópov evepynbevta $zó 
tov dSatpoviwy, ib. 23, 54, 62, 63, 64, Apol. ii. 8, T'ryph. 69], ‘the human 
agent or the human mind évepyeirau (middle), It is however not quite 
correct to say that the human agent évepyeiro. ; the word in the N.T. is 
always used of some principle or power at work, whether in the soul 
or elsewhere, e.g. Rom. vii. 5 dre Tj.ev év TH capkl, TA TaOnpaTa TOV 
GpapTiov Ta. 0i TOD vójov évgpyeiro év rois peAcow ypav, 2 Cor. i. 6 ozép 
THS (jv zrapakAjgeos THs evepyoupevns ev tropovy, 40. iv. 12 6 Ó&varos év 
Hpi évepyyeirau, Eph. ii. 20 (to Him that can do exceeding abundantly) 
Kara TV dvvapv THV evepyoupevny €v mp, Col. 1. 29 dryoretperos Kara. Tiv 
évépyeuav avro (i.e. Christ) Tv evepyoupevny ev époi €v óvváp.e,, 1 Thess. ii. 
13 (Adyos @cod) évepyyeirat ev ipw Tots zicTevovaw, 2 Thess. ii. 7 70 
pvorrijpuov non evepycitat THs àvouías. Again the active is not exclusively 
confined in the Hellenistic writers to the immediate action of a good 
or evil spirit, cf. Prov. xxi. 6 6 évepyOv Onoavpicpata yAwoon Wevdet 
prat, Oude ‘he that getteth treasures by falsehood,’ Matt. xiv. 2 ai 
duvdpers évepyotow év avrà (with which compare évepyovpévgv used in 
Eph. ii. 20, Col. i. £ 29), Wisd. xv. 11 iyvóyoe TÓV éprvévoavra avr yvx1v 
evepyovoav, Prov. xxxi. 12 7j yvvi) evepyei TÓ dvàpi eis dyaba. ávro, Tov Biov, 
cf. Jos. D. J. iv. 6 7a Dox6évra. TAXLOV Kal THS €mwo(as eviipyour (* put in 
practice’), Just. doe 7 of Wevdorpodyjra: duvapers rwüs £vepyetv rs 
When we compare such instances of the transitive use of the act. 

Gal. ii. 5 6 evepyav Ovvápiets €v mp, Phil. ii. 13 6 évepyóv év ópiv TO 
évepyely, Eph. i 20 av (évépyewav) évijpyqoev ev Xpw9, and the use of the 
passive noun €vépynp.a, it seems more natural to understand évepyeta6at 
here with a passive force, of prayer actuated or inspired by the Spirit, 
as in Rom. viii. 26 (so Bull * fervore atque impetu quodam divino acta et 
incitata, Benson ‘inspired,’ Macknight ‘inwrought prayer,’ Bassett, 
* when energized by the Spirit of qot 2) En like manner Chrysostom 
on Rom. vii. 5 ovK eUrev, à evijpyet TO pen, GAN’ à evnpyeiro ev rois j.éAeaw, 
Oeukvus  érépotev ovoav TNS movnptas THV dpxn aro TOV EVEpyOUVTWY Aoyio- 
POV, OvK aro TOV éyepyovuévov pedav. Cf. Bull * Zxamen Censurae (vol. 
v. p. 22 foll.) * évepyeia ban Vere semper id significat quod Latine dicimus 
agi, agitari, exerceri, effici! : he supports this by Tertullian's renderings 
of Rom. vii. 5 and Gal. v. 6, and by Chrys. on 2 Cor. i. 6 4 cwrnpia 
vOv TOTE &vepyyeirau peóvos, TOUT €OTL Oeikvvrau, auger at, enereiverau, oTav 
vzropoviv €xy...o0K eUrev, THS évepyos ons, GANG Tis évepyovy.evus, OeukvUs OTL 
7) Xápts TOAAG ela'ébepev évepyotaa év aitois. The passive interpretation 
being thus supported by the early Greek and Latin commentators, as 
wellas by the constant usage in non-biblical Greek, we are naturally 
led to ask whether there is any necessity for a different explanation in 
the nine passages of the N.T. in which the word occurs, viz. eight times 
in St. Paul and once here. Dr. E. A. Abbott writes to me that, after 
careful examination of all the Pauline passages, he is convinced that the 
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passive meaning is not only possible but in every case superior to the 
middle; and Dr. Hort in a private letter takes the same view of our 
text and of Gal. v. 6 without giving an opinion as to the other examples. 
Those who attribute the middle sense to St. Paul may illustrate the 
relations cf the active to the middle by the analogy of rOévar and 
Tí(8ecÓa. vóuov. God acting by his own sovereign will évepyet, the 
principle of good which he engrafts into our nature évepyetra. But 
whatever may be our judgment about St. Paul's usage, there is no 
reason to suppose that St. James would have departed from what 
appears to have been the uniform custom of all other writers. 

I turn now to the explanations offered by previous editors. The 
old Greek commentators give it a passive sense, Oecumenius and 
Theophylact interpreting it much as Matthaei’s scholiast cvvepyoupévy 
$z0 THs TOD deopevov yvopus kai zpáceos ‘assisted by (actualized by) 
the intention and the action of the sick man,’ and not far otherwise 
Euthymius and Cramer’s Catena ‘strengthened and heartened by the 
penitence and obedience of the sick,’ which they illustrate by the 
case of Samuel forbidden to pray for Saul, of Jeremiah forbidden to 
pray for the Jews. They also give a second interpretation, according 
to which the just man’s prayer is energized by his own life of active 
godliness (7jv denow evepyov kai Cocay Tots vpózotws Tov evToAGv Wuyoupéevyv 
...loxupav Kal zrávra. dvvapevny 6 ütkotos exer Tijv Séenow évepyovpévqv rais 
évto\ats) : cf. Theodoret’s note on the next verse ratra ToU belov mvev- 
patos évepyotvros eipnkey 6 mpopyTys in the same Catena. Michaelis 
takes it in the way suggested above preces agitante Spiritu effusae. De 
Wette, Hofmann, Huther, Alford take it ‘the prayer of a righteous 
man avails much in its working,’ but this gives a very poor force to a 
word which ought from its position to be emphatic. Erdmann trans- 
lates ‘ viel vermag das Gebet des Gerechten indem es sich wirksam 
erweist, which appears to me either tautological or unmeaning : prayer 
is no prayer at all, if it is not real. Bp. Wordsworth seems to strain 
the force of the preposition (which cannot be other in the verb than in 
adj. évepyos, from which it is derived) when he translates ‘working 
inwardly,’ ‘inwardly energizing in devotion and love, so as to pro- 
duce external effects in obedience.’ Most commentators take it with 
Luther ‘wenn es ernstlich ist’ (so Dean Scott ‘when urgent, he 
compares Col. iv. 12 zdvrore dywriopevos $z?p buav ev rats tpocevyais) ; 
though some ignore the participial force and make it simply equivalent 
to évepy:js (Heb. iv. 12, Philem. 6) or éxrevjs (Luke xxii. 44, Acts xii. 
5), as Schneckenburger, Kern, Bouman, Wiesinger. This makes fair 
sense ; but, as we have seen, there is no ground for supposing that 
évepyounévn may be used in the sense of évepyis otca. Pallad. Laus. 
1083 B and Eustath. on Odyss. 8. p. 197, 50 are cited for the phrase 
mpocevyy éevepyns. Lange tries to combine the force of the passive and 
middle, ‘die mit der vollen Hingebung an den góttlichen Impuls 
zugleich gesetzt volle Spannung des betenden Geistes." 

17. &v8pemos iv ópotoma8s Üpiv.] The mention of prayer for the sick 
in ver. 15 may have suggested the thought of the prophet who raised 
the son of the widow of Zarephath by his prayer. The classical word 
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óp. is used by Paul of himself and Barnabas to the people of duse 
by the Fathers of Christ (e.g. Euseb. Z.Z. i. 2, cf. Heb. iv. 15), in 4 
Maec. xii. 13 to show the atrocity of persecution obk y0éa09s àvÜporos 
ov TOUS opovotrabets kal éK TOV avTOV yeyovóras TTOLXELwv yAwtroropyncas. 
It was necessary for the writer to insist on the resemblance between us 
and Elijah because of the exaggerated ideas entertained of the latter 
at that time (see Sir. xlviii. 1-12) : ‘Such potency of prayer is not out 
of our reach, for Elijah possessed it, though he was partaker of human 
weakness.’ Compare Peter’s words to Cornelius, Acts x. 26, and Anton. 
vi. 19 px, ei TL adte cor Óvakarazóvyrov, rovro àvÜporo advvaToV vroXap.[Bá- 
vew, GAN et te dvOpwrw Ovvaróv Kal oiketov, TOUTO kai ceavrQ édukróv vomice 
with Gataker's n., also Calvin's n. here, ?deo minus proficimus ex sancto- 
rum exemplo quia ipsos fingimus semideos vel heroas quibus peculiare fuit 
cum Deo commercium: ita ex eo quod auditi sunt nihil fiduciae concipimus. 
For the use of the copulative conjunction (jv.. .kai) instead of the parti- 
ciple (àv) see Winer 542-544 and above iii. 5 juxpóv uéXos éori kai 
K.T.À. 

mpocevxfj mpocmótaro.] For examples of similar reduplication see Luke 
xxii. 15 ézifvpía. érefvpnoa, John iii. 29 yapa xaipea, Acts iv. 17 àzeXyj 
ametAnowpeba, ib. v. 28 TapoyyeXa. mapiyyyeiXapiev, | ib. xxiii. 14 dvabepare 
dveGeparioaper € éavroys, 2 2 Pet. ii. 9 év eumarypovn éuratkror, Exod. ii. 
16 émucxoTn éméokeupou Deut. vii. 26 zpocoyficpatt mpocoxbteis kai 
Boedvypar. Bdedvéy, Jos. xxiv. 10 ebAoy(us evAóygoev, Isa. xxx. 19 
kAavÜOj.G ekravoev, Judith vi. 4 drwdela àzoAotvra, Vorst p. 626, Winer 
p. 584, Lobeck Paral. 523 foll, where analogous instances are cited 
from plaice writers, in some ai which the dative is added for preci- 
sion, as in Dem. 1002. 12 yayw yeyapnkws qui rite confecit nuptias, but 
in others has an intensive force, as Plato Symp. 195 devyew $vyy, com- 
pare such phrases as kakós kakós, and in Lat. occidione occidere, curriculo 
currere. I cannot understand what should lead De Wette, Hofmann, 
Huther, Erdmann to deny this intensive force which belongs to 
reduplication in all languages. The last translates ‘in einem Gebet 
betete er,’ and says by this is expressed ‘nicht der Charakter der 
Ernstlichkeit und Kriftigkeit, sondern die That des Gebets,’ and so, I 
suppose, Alford ‘he prayed with prayer (made it a special matter of 
prayer, not prayed earnestly. This adoption of the Hebrew idiom 
merely brings out more forcibly the idea of the verb), though his 
meaning is far from clear. A similar intensive phrase is formed by 
the use of the participle, as in 1 Sam. xxvi. 25 cov roujcess, OvvájLevos 
8vvija y, Ps. CENE. 18 zadevwv éraidevoe, Jer. lil. 22 ézwrpadijre érwopé- 
$ovres, Lam. i. 2 kAalovoa ékAavaev. 

To? pij Bpé&e.] The genitive of the infinitive is used to express 'the 
purpose of an action in classical writers, as in Thuc. i. 4 ró Agoruóv 
Kabypet ex THS Oarddoons Tod Tas TpoTddovs uGAXov i€vat a?rQ, but the use 
is much extended in the Hellenistic Greek. Thus it is found not only 
after verbs immediately expressive of design, as here and in Isa. v. 6 
tats vedéAas evTeAodpar Tov pi PBpecar eis avrov veróv, and in the 
Byzantine writers, as Malalas xiv. 357 yrjoato 7) Avyovora tov Baorea 
Tov kaTeAÜetv eis rovs dy(ovs Torovs (cf. Thuc. viii. 40 dyyeAlav érewrov 
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emt Tas vais Tov EvyuTapaxopicbjvat) ; but it is used also to denote the 
consequence of an action, as in Acts iii. 12 ós zezoukóot Tod 7epuraretv 
avróv, and even for the simple infinitive, when it stands as subject of 
the sentence, as in Luke xvii. 1 dvevéexrov éorw ToU Ta cKavoara pa) 
eAÓetv, Acts x. 25 éyévero rod eiaeAÓetv Tov IIérpov, see Winer, p. 408 foll. 
The verb fpéxe is here used, like ve, without a subject, as in Luke 
xvii. 29: we have the personal use in Matt. v. 45 (6 @eds) Bpéx« eri 
dixaiovs kai à(kovs. 

As regards the facts referred to, we hear nothing of this prayer in 
the O.T., unless the expression ‘before whom I stand’ (in 1 Kings 
xvii. 1) may be interpreted to mean ‘stand in prayer’ as in Jer. xv. 
l, ef. Gen. xviii. 22, xix. 17. The duration of the drought here 
given is the same as that in Luke iv. 25, which is also found in 
the Rabbinical tractate Jalkut Simeoni quoted by Schegg after 
Surenhusius ; but in 1 Kings xviii. 1 it is said ‘after many days the 
word of the Lord came to Elijah in the third year saying...l will 
send rain upon the earth. We are not told from what point the 
third year is dated; if it is from the commencement of his sojourn 
with the widow, as is generally supposed ; and if the expression ‘ end 
of the days’ in 1 Kings xvii. 7 (‘it came to pass at the end of the days 
that the brook dried up’) is to be understood, as in other places, of a 
year or more (see Keil iv Joc. and on xviii. 1, who compares Lev. xxv. 
29, 1 Sam. xxvii. 7, Jud. xvii. 10); then the cessation of the drought 
would take place in the fourth year from its commencement, and 
Jewish tradition would naturally fix on the middle of the fourth year, 
as giving the half of the symbolical number, which is so prominent in 
the prophecies of Daniel and in Apoc. xi. 3-9 (where it is said that the 
two witnesses ‘ have power to shut the heaven iva jz) verós Bpéxn during 
the days of their prophecy,’ i.e. 1260 days— 3$ years) Others suppose 
the calculation to include the dry season preceding the first failure of 
the regular periodical rains. It is simply a question as to the origin 
of a Jewish tradition which undoubtedly existed at the time of the 
Christian era, and which was probably excogitated by the early 
rabbinical interpreters. In the fourth book of Esdras (vii. 39) Elijah 
is cited as an example of intercession pro his qui pluviam acceperunt et 
pro mortuo ut viveret. 

emi rs yfs.] Merely filling up the idea of £8pe£ev as in Gen. vii. 12 
eyéveto 6 veros ext THs yrs, 1 Kings xvii. 7, see above v. 5. 

18. máXw mpoonigaro.| As shown by his attitude (1 Kings xviii. 42), 
for which cf. Neh. viii. 6. 

© ojpavós terdv tüokev.] The phrase $. ài. is used of God in 1 Kings 
xviii. 1, 1 Sam. xii. 17, Acts xiv. 17 otpavdOev terois did0vs. Josephus 
(Ant. xiv. 2. 1) tells a similar anecdote of Onias (B.c. 64) Oíkatos àvijp 
Kai Geoprijs 0s dvouSpias Tote ovons niEato TQ Ocd...Kal ó Oeds toev, and 
Epiphanius (p. 1046) of James himself, zoré áfjfpoxías yevomevyns ézype 
Tas Xetpas eis obpavóv Kal mpornvéato kai evÜvs 6 ovpavos éOokev veróv. 
Clem. Al. (Strom. vi. 3y p. 753 P.) cites the legendary story of Aeacus 
(Paus. ii. 28, p. 179) to the same effect, as being derived from the 
narrative of the miraculous rain sent in answer to Samuel's prayer 
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(1 Sam. xii. 17). Compare also the story of the Legio Fulminatrix 
given by Euseb. Z.Z. v. 5. 

égA&eTqrev.] The aor. is here transitive as in Gen. i. 11 fjAaergaáro 
4j yn Borávgv, Sir. xxiv. 17 éyó os djmeAos éBAdoTQoa xápw, more 
usually intr., as Matt. xiii. 26, Heb. ix. 4. In later Greek the present 
also is sometimes found in a transitive sense, see Lobeck on Aj. l. 869. 

19. é&v ris év ópiv rhavyby.] Returns to the subject of ver. 16. For 
€v oópiv see above v. 13. There seems no reason to give, as Alf., to 
zAavnby here the passive force which it bears in Apoc. xviii. 23 év rH 
pappaketa cov ézAavyÜusav cávra Trà éÜvgy. ‘The passive aor. is used 
with a middle force in classical writers, as well as in the LX X. Deut. 
xxii. 1, Ps. exix. 176, Ezek. xxxiv. 4, and probably in Luke xxi. 8 and 
2 Pet. i. 15 kxaraXetzovres et0etav ó00v erAavybynoav. lt makes no 
difference as to the admonition given, whether the wanderer goes 
astray of his own will, or is led astray by others. See above i. 16 and 
vAávy 6000 just below. 

ad Tis dAnOelas.] See above i. 18, John viii. 32, 1 John i. 6, iii. 18, 
19, 3 John 4 (I have no greater joy than to hear that my children) év 
aAnbeia epvrarotoiv, Wisd. v. 6 ézAaviüuev dz 0000 aAnOeias, Ps. cxix. 
30 600v GAnOeias qperw pv. 

émorpépy T.s.] Found with the same force Mal. ii. 6 zoAXovs ézéorpe- 
yev amo aoukias, Luke i. 16, 17, Acts xxvi. 18, Psa.Ixxix. 3, Lam. v. 21, 
Polye. ad Phil. 6 oi «peo irepow eia Aayxvot.. .émwo Tpécovres TH àxome- 
vzAavgpuéva, Apost. Const. 11. 6 rovs zezAavgjévovs ézwpépere, Plut. Mor. 
21 (Menander) ézéerpeye kal vepiéo mace zpós TO kaAóv Huds, In Matt. 
xii. 15 and elsewhere it is used intransitively, much as the passive in 
1 Pet. ii. 25 7re.yàp as zpoBata rAavoj.evou, GAN ézearpádogre viv ézi TOV 
coutéva, kai exloKoTOV TOv Jvxàv tuov. The following v shows that 
this duty was not confined to the elders. As it belongs to the brethren 
in common to pray for each other and to hear each other’s confessions, 
so here they are in common exhorted to bring back wanderers to the 
faith. 

20. ywócker.] So WH. with Cod B. The majority of the best 
MSS. have yweckéro, keeping the regular construction. The use of 
the plural after ris év ópiv may be paralleled by wy dare after tis e€ ov 
above (ii. 16). On the other hand it is possible that an original yuwo- 
kéro may have been altered to suit adeAdol pov. Reading ywooxere, I 
should be inclined to treat it as an indicative (as in Matt. xxiv. 32, 
John xv. 18), calling attention to the well-known fact (like tore in i. 
19), probably also to a well-known saying, that conversion involves 
salvation, rather than introducing it as something of which they had 
to be informed. Or, if we follow the other interpretation, and consider 
that we have here an appeal to enlightened self-interest, it may perhaps 
be thought more worthy of St. James to mention this as a fact in 
which all are interested, than to insist on it as a motive for the indi- 
vidual who takes in hand to convert his brother. 

6 émotpépas &ápaproAóv.] Why is this repeated? Some say in order 
to emphasize the fact, but a more obvious reason would be that it 
belongs to a quotation, and also that it is needed to avoid ambiguity, 
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especially if ywocxere is read. Without these words the subject of 
ocooe would naturally be understood to be ‘one of you.’ 

& mAdvys $800 atrod.] Comparing Wisd. xii. 24 ray rAdvys 600v pakpó- 
repov érAavyOnoav longius aberrabant quam erroris viae ferebant (* even 
further than error itself’) we might be disposed to make zA&vys depend 
on 6003, translating ‘his erring path’; but the usual order of words, 
when the metaphorical ó80s is joined with a gen. of quality, is to put 
68ós first, as in Psa. exix. 29, 30, ó8óv ddikias adroatnoov am ép 00...000v 
áXxeías yperiodpny, Prov. iv. 24 00. etpyvgs, ib. viii. 20 60. Owawoo vs, 
ab. v. 6 60. Cwis, ib. xii. 19, xv. 25, xvii. 24, Job xxiv. 13, Isa. xxvi. 7, 
lix. 8. It seems better therefore to translate ‘from the error of his 
way.’ In classical prose the article would have been used both before 
zAávys and 6300. The second article is omitted according to Hellenistic 
usage because the noun is defined by the genitive of the personal 
pronoun which follows it (cf. Yuxiy avrov just below, kapótav avrov, 
yAGccav abro? above i. 26 and Winer, p. 155 foll.), and the first article 
is omitted by the ‘law of correlation’ to suit the anarthrous 6007, as in 
Matt. xix. 28 ézi 0póvov d0€ns avrov, cf. Winer, p. 175 and A. Buttmann, 
p.104. We find the same opposition of zAdavy to àXx0ec in l John 
iv. 6 ék rovrov ywooKopev TO wveÜpa THS GAnOelas Kal TO mveUüpa Tijs 
awAavys. 

cóce puxjv.| After yvxwyv several MSS. and edd. insert airov: if 
this is the correct reading, it may either be understood of the subject 
of the verb ( — Lat. suus, cf. Winer, p. 188 foll, A. Buttmann, p. 97 
foll., Meisterhans Gr. Att. Insch. p. 122), or, more probably, it repeats 
the preceding airo, in which case it may have been intentionally in- 
serted to mark that this clause refers to the sinner exclusively, 
allowing a wider scope to the next clause. In B. however airov 
comes after Üavaárov! instead of after yvxwv, suggesting that it may 
have arisen from a dittography, and I think the meaning is better 
without it. The future cwce is easier to understand if yvy»v refers 
to the subject of the verb. ‘He who converts a sinner will be him- 
self saved' reads naturally enough, the one action not being either 
identical or contemporaneous with the other; or again ‘He who con- 
verts a sinner has thereby saved a soul’; but there is something of 
incongruity in the words ‘He who turns a sinner from the error of 
his way will save that sinner’s soul from death, and will cover a 
multitude of sins.’ The object of the writer is to stimulate and en- 
courage the work of conversion to the utmost, but by the use of the 
future, instead of the present? or past, he puts off the issue of the 
work to an indefinite distance of time. [Bengel explains it olim con- 
stabit, it will be seen on the day of judgment that he has saved a soul 
from death.] Otherwise salvation is regarded and spoken of by the 
writers of the N.T. sometimes as a fact of the present, sometimes of 


1 So Corbey MS. salvat animam de morte sua. The Vulgate has animam ejus, 
but Bede notes quidam codices habent * salvabit amimam suam’...et re vera qui errantem. 
corrigit sibimet ipsi per hoe vitae caelestis gaudia ampliora conquirit. 

2 The Pesh. has the present ‘covers the multitude of his sins,’ so too Corb. and 
Orig. Hom. in Lev. quoted below. 
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the future. See n. on next clause. For c. y. compare i. 21, and (for 
the absence of the article) the last note and 1 Pet. iii. 3 ó$0aAqol 
Kuptov ézi dixatovs kal Ora. avroU eis dénow abràv. The omission is espe- 
cially common with the word yxy, Heb. x. 39 «is vepvroügowv Wuyi, 
1 Pet. i. 9 xoju£óp.evos 70 TéXos THS Tío Teos, TwTNplav yvxàv, 2 Pet. ii. 8 
Vvxi]v Sixatav dvopors epyos éaaávi£ev. The saving of the soul is attri- 
buted to the human instrument in Rom. xi. 14, 1 Cor. vii. 16, 1 Tim. 
iv. 16, &c. : 

ék @avarov.] See above i. 15. 

kadter TAGs &ápaprióv.] A proverbial expression, which occurs also 
in 1 Pet. iv. 8 dydryn kaXvzre( tAAOOs auapti@v, and which Resch 
regards as one of the unwritten words of Christ, quoting Clem. Al. 
Paed. iii. 12. p. 306, where it is introduced by dyoi, which he 
understands of Christ; but as the immediately preceding references 
in Clement are to the O.T. it is more natural to supply @eos or 
;j ypahy. It is however ascribed to Christ in Didascalia ii. 3 Aéye 
Kipios ayamn kadirre k.r.A. The original is found in Prov. x. 12 (Heb. 
not LXX.) ‘hate stirreth up strife, but love covereth all transgres- 
sions,’ ef. Psa. Ixxxv. 2 ádjkas tas àvouías TO Aad cov, ékáAvyas Tácas 
Tas dpaptias aitav, ib. xxxi. 1, 2, Nehem. iv. 5 yun) Kadvyys ert ávopíav, 
Ep. ad Diogn. c. 9 ti yàp dAXo ras ápaprías vOv jAdvvyOy Kadvpou 1) 
éexeivov (Xpiorod) dukatoovvy; and a saying attributed to Socrates in 
Stob. Flor. xxxvii. 27 7) pev 4o 01s Tiy appvOpiav, 7 9€ evvora Tv dpaptiay 
cepwrréAAeu. There can be no doubt about the meaning of the verse in 
Proverbs, ‘love refuses to see faults’: are we to attach the same 
meaning to the quotation in St. Peter, ‘ Above all things being fervent 
in your love amongst yourselves, for (ort) love covereth a multitude of 
sins,’ where it follows a warning to ‘ be sober and watch unto prayer '? 
Here love is recommended because it covers (hides) sin. This seems to 
imply more than the mere shutting the eye of man to sin: it implies 
that sin, including the sin of him who loves, at least as much as that 
of him who is loved,! is thus cancelled, blotted out even in the sight 
of God, cf. Luke vii. 47 ddéwvrar ai dpaptiat aitys ai woAXal, ort 
nyarynocev ToAV, and above ii. 13 xataxavyarar éAeos Kpicews. In other 
Hebrew writings we find love narrowed to éAenpoovvy (‘ pity’ rather 
than ‘almsgiving’), yet with the same promise attached to it, Sir. iii. 
28 éXeguocívg e&tAaoerat ápaprías, Dan. iv. 24 ras ápaprías cov ev 
eXegpoo vvaws AVTpwoa kai TAs àOuk(as €v oikripjuots meviyrov, Tobit iv. 10 
eAegpoa ivi ék Üavárov pverau kai ovk éa cigcAÜeiv eis TO aóros, SOpov 
yàp ayabov écrw éXeguoavg, ib. xii. 9 éAeguoo vy éx Üavárov pierau Kat 
avTn aroKkabaipe. zücav ájapríav, ol zro.o0vres éAeuoavvqv xopraaOaovrat 
fwys. Or love is narrowed to the keeping of the fifth commandment, 
as in Sir. iii. 3 6 ru&àv zaTépa e&iAdoerat apaprtias, tb. v. 14 éAenuoovy 
ma Tpós OVK eTIANTOHTETAL kai àvri àápapruv TpoTavoiKOounOynoeTai aoc * pity 
for a father shall not be forgotten, it shall be imputed to thee for good 
against thy sins. Other passages in which almsgiving is referred to 
as efficacious for the saving of the soul are Didaché iv. 6 éàv éygs did 


1 [Compare the words of Portia ‘it is twice blest, it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes. <A.] 
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TÓv xev gov déces! AITpwow dyapTiHv cov, Constit. Apost. vii. 12 
dds, va épyioy eis Xórpoauw ápaprtQv aov: éAeguoavaws yap Kal wioTecw 
dzokaÜat(povra,. ápaprícn, so Barn. xix. 10. Luke xvi 9 is naturally 
understood in the same sense. Similarly Clem. R. ii. 16 xaAóv éAey- 
jog óvi] os meTdvowa ápprías* Kpeloowv vynoteia vpocevxijs, eAegpoasvig Oc 
dpoorépov, then he quotes the verse from St. Peter, and continues 
éXequoa ovi yap kovowpa apaptias yiverat, which leaves no doubt as to 
the way in which he understood it.? Bp. Lightfoot in his note says 
‘in James v. 20 the expression seems still to be used of the sins of 
others, but in the sense of burying them from the sight of God, 
wiping them out by the repentance of the sinner.’ He however cites 
Tertull. Scorp. 6 as understanding the words to mean ‘atones for a 
multitude of one’s own sins’: so too Clem. Al. Quis div. sal. § 38, 
p. 956 éày rasrqv (riv dyarnv) ép[BáAxra£ tis TH Wx}, dvvaTaL, kàv év épap- 
THpacw 5] yeyevvgjévos. Kav z0XXà. TOV kekoAvpévov eipyaaqévos, adEycras 
THY aydrnv kai perávowuy kaÜapàv AaBwv, avayaxécacbo TX éerTacpEva, 
ib. Strom. 1, p. 423 ; in Strom. ii. p. 463 àydvx is understood of God's 
forgiving love. There is a remarkable passage of Origen (Hom. in Lev. 
ii. $ 4), in which the different remissiones peccatorum in the Gospel are 
enumerated : (1) baptism, (2) martyrdom, (3) almsgiving (which he 
supports by Luke xi. 41), (4) forgiveness of others (supported by Matt. 
vi. 14), (5) converting a sinner, /£a enim dicit scriptura divina, quia 
qui converti fecerit peccatorem. ab errore viae suae salvat animam? a 
morte et cooperit multitudinem peccatorum,* (6) love (supported by Luke 
vii, 47 and 1 Pet. iv. 8); and much in the same way Cassian (Coll. xx. 
8) enumerating the various ways in which sin may be blotted out, 
besides simple penitence, mentions the conversion of others by our 
exhortations. 

It appears to me that these passages leave little doubt that 
Jewish writers generally and some Christian writers thought that one 
who had brought about the conversion of another had thereby secured 
his own salvation: if we further consider the use of the future tense 
(cce, kaAver) touched on in the previous note, and the fact that, if 
the saving of the soul and the hiding of sins have reference to the 
sinner, they do not essentially differ from what is already involved in 
the protasis, which states the conversion of the sinner from the error 
of his way, it might seem that we ought to interpret the verse as 
Origen does in the passage just quoted. So Euth. Zig.'and Cramer's 
Catena (in loc.) rowdtrov ro év rà 'lepegía. eipquévov, 5kai éàv éfoyáygs 
T(uiov aro avagiov ws cTÓUa pov eon” éáv, pyow, eis TOV dzoAAvuévov 
dua Tiv kakíav ebreAQv THO} dua TOv cv Adywv, évruuos Eon Ow Tovro 
map éuo. We may also compare Dan. xii. 3 ‘they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 


! Dr. Abbott suggests 85s eis as in the following quotation from Const. Apost. 

? Compare Taylor, Jewish Fathers, p. 27. 

? So Cod. Sangerm. ; libri editi add ejus. 

* This is repeated further on with allusion to the Levitical offering of doves: Si 
meditando sieut columba...ab errore suo converteris peccatorem. et abjecta nequitia ad 
simplicitatem. eum columbae revocaveris...duos pullos columbarum Domino obtulisti. 
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turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever,' the punish- 
ment of ‘the wicked and slothful servant’ Matt. xxv. 26, St. Paul's 
words in 1 Cor. ix. 16 ‘ woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,’ 1 Tim. 
iv. 16 émexe ceavtd kol Tj] diWackadig: ToUro yap oiv kal ceavrüv 
cce Kat TOUS àkovovrás cov, 1 Cor. iii 14, 15, Pirké Aboth v. 
26, 27, ‘whosoever makes the many righteous, sin prevails not 
over him, and whosoever makes the many to sin, they grant him 
not the faculty to repent,’ Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 863 6 yvworuxds, idiav 
c'orypiav Wyovpevos Tijv TOv TéAas Opedevav, ayadpa éjvxov eikóros àv 
tod Kopíov Aéyowo, Const. Ap. ii. 18 rots imvdders Kat mapeuwévovs 
exiotpede, broorTnpile, TapakdeL, Üepázeve, émuaráp.evos HALkov jov ExeELs 
TatTa émvreAQv, WoTEP OY Kal kívOvvov éàv ayedyoyns rovrov. Spitta cites 
Sohar p. 47, 17 great is the honour of him who moves a sick man to 
repent, ib. p. 92, 18 great is the reward of him who leads back sinners 
to the way of the Lord. It may on the other hand be urged that it is 
at any rate a lower motive than that proposed in Matt. xviii 15 éàv 
dpaptynon 0 ddeAdos cov, Vraye eAeyfov abrüv peragd cov Kai abroU póvov: 
éáv cov dxovon, éképógcas Tov adeApov cov, and that such phrases as 
ajos épapriov and eóce yvyryv éx Óavárov naturally remind us of the 
preceding dpaptwAds, and of the dyapria which brings forth death in 
i. 15, but are unsuitable if used of one whom St. James would be likely to 
commission to call others to repentance ; cf. Luke xxii. 32 o vore ém- 
otpéWas aijpwrov rovs ddeAgovs cov, Psa. 1. 16, li. 13, Matt. xv. 14: on 
the other hand the psalmist who had ‘ preached righteousness in the 
great congregation’ speaks of his iniquities as more numerous than 
the hairs of his head (Psa. xl. 9, 12).! 

It should be remembered however that a proverbial phrase is often 
used with a certain looseness, and that it is possible to make zA7060s 
cover the sins of both parties, as Bede does: qwi peccatorem ab errore 
convertit, et ejus peccata per hanc conversionem ab aspectw judicis ab- 
scondit, et sua quoque in quibuscunque offendit errata ab intuitu ejus qui 
omnia videt proximum curando contegit ; similarly Bengel and Schnecken- 
burger. Cf. Clem. Rom. ii. 19 (I exhort you to give heed to the 
things that are written) iva kal éavrobs core kal Tov dvaywaoKovTa €v 


1 Hammond, Hofmann and Schegg following Erasmus and the R.C. commentators 
generally understand the sins covered to be those of the preacher of righteousness ; 
most modern commentators take them to be the sins of the person converted. 
Calvin's note deserves to be quoted: Cibwm dare esurienti et sitienti potum videmus 
quanti Christus aestimet : atqui multo pretiosior est illi animae salus quam corporis 
vita. Cavendum ergo me nostra, ignavia, pereant redemptae a Christo animae, quarum 
salutem quodam modo in manu nostra ponit Deus. Non quod salutem conferamus 
ipsi ; sed quod Deus ministerio nostro liberat ac servat, quod alioqui videbatur exitio 
propinquum . . . Alludit potius ad dictum Salomonis quam pro testimonio citat 
. . « Qui oderunt, libidine sese mutuo infamandi ardent: qui amant, libenter inter 
se condonant multa ; caritas ergo peccata, sepelit apud homines. Jacobus hie altius 
quiddam. docet, nempe quod deleantur coram Deo, dc si diceret, Salomon hunc caritatis 
fructum praedicat, quod tegat peccata, : atqui nulla melior tegendi ratio, quam ubi in 
totum coram, Deo abolentur. Spitta explains the passage from the Jewish idea that 
all a man's sins were registered in heaven, but that the record might be partially or 
entirely cancelled by the subsequent performance of good deeds, such as the conver- 
sion of a sinner. 
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piv: piov yap airo buds 7d jeravotjaac é& Ans Kapolas, TwTYplav éavrots 
«oi Conv duwddvras, ib. l7 (if we are commanded to convert even the 
heathen, how unpardonable would it be to allow the ruin of a soul 
which has once known the true God!) cvddAdBwpev obv éavrots Kat 
robs àcÜevobvras áváyew éml v0 dyaÜóv, ómos cwÜOjecv (mwavres xai 
emotpeyomev áXXijXovs. Kal vovÜertjmopiev, ib. 15 (he that obeys) xai 
£avrüv cce. kai ene Tov cwp[JovAevcavra: pucÜ0s yàp oix caTw  pukpüs 
zAÀavopévgv Woxiv kal ázoAAvgévyv drootpépat eis TO cwÜfjvat. In 
that case we might suppose the phrase coc jvyijv ék Üavárov to be 
parenthetical and refer to the converted person, the future being 
attracted from the main verb. So Zahn (Skizzen p. 55) Wer einen 
verirrten mitchristen bekehrt, damit nicht nur diese Seele vom 
Tode errettet, sondern damit auch für sein eigenes Seelenheil sorgt, 
und bei dem Gott viel Vergebung seiner eigenen Sünden finden wird. 
For a discussion as to what interpretation of the words agrees best 
with the general teaching of the N.T. and of St. James himself see 
comment below. 
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COMMENT 


I. 1—15. Paraphrase. 


Rejoice when you meet with trials (temptations) of whatever kind, 
knowing that these are designed to prove your faith and fix i you 
the habit of patient endurance, with a view to your attainment of 
the perfect Christian character. To make the right use of trial there 
is need of wisdom, which must be sought by prayer from Him who 
gives freely without upbraiding for past neglect or ingratitude. 
[But prayer, to be effectual, must be the utterance of a fixed purpose 
which is in no danger of being diverted by changing moods or cir- 
cumstances. No answer will be given to the prayer of the double- 
minded and unstable. The true attitude of the Christian rs exulta- 
tion in the glorious truth which has been revealed to him. Lf poor, he 
should exult in the new dignity thereby imparted to human nature ; uf 
rich, in the fact that he has been taught the emptiness of earthly wealth 
and station and has learnt to aim at heavenly riches ; since the rich 
man of this world 4s doomed to pass away like the flower of the field. | 
Remember however that it is not trial in itself, but the patient en- 
durance of trial to which the blessing is promised. He whose faith 
has been thus approved shall receive the crown of life promised to all 
that love God. Let no one say when he is tempted (tried), that God às 
the author of his temptation, for God, as he is incapable of being 
tempted, so He tempts none. Hach man is tempted by his own lust (im- 
pulse), by which he is carried away from right and allured to wrong : 
lust, when it has conceived, becomes the parent of sin; sin when 
matured brings forth death. 


TRIAL, TEMPTATION—velpacpos, reipaler Gan. 


We have here the first attempt at an analysis of Temptation from 
the Christian point of view. It may be compared with that given by 
Bishop Butler in his Analogy. Speaking of what constitutes our trial 
both with regard to the present and to a future world, the latter says 
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(Part I. ch. 4): *It must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
stances or in our nature. Foron the one hand persons may be betrayed 
into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upon any other 
very singular and extraordinary external occasions, who would other- 
wise have preserved their character of prudence and of virtue: in which 
cases every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these persons, 
would impute it to such external circumstances. And on the other 
hand men who have contracted habits of vice and folly of any kind, or 
have some particular passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as 
it were, go out of their way to gratify themselves in these respects at 
the expense of their wisdom and their virtue; led to it, as every oue 
would say, not by external temptations, but by such habits and 
passions. . . . However, as, when we say, men are misled by external 
circumstances of temptation, it cannot butibe understood, that there is 
somewhat within themselves to render those circumstances temptations, 
or to render them susceptible of impressions from them ; so, when we 
say, they are misled by passions, it is always supposed that there are 
occasions, circumstances, and objects exciting these passions, and afford- 
ing means for gratifying them. And therefore temptations from within 
and from without coincide and mutually imply each other.' 

Again, speaking of moral improvement by discipline, he says (ch. 5) ; 
* Mankind and perhaps all finite creatures from the very constitution 
of their nature, before habits of virtue, are deficient and in danger of 
deviating from what is right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous 
habits for a security against this danger. For, together with the 
general principle of moral understanding, we have in our inward frame 
various affections towards particular external objects. These affections 
are naturally, and of right, subject to the government of the moral 
principle as to the occasions on which they may be gratified, as to the 
times, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of them may be pur- 
sued; but then the principle of virtue can neither excite them nor 
prevent their being excited. On the contrary, they are naturally felt 
when the objects of them are present to the mind, not only before all 
consideration whether they can be obtained by lawful means, but after 
itis found they cannot. For the natural objects of affection continue 
so ; the necessaries, conveniences, and pleasures of life remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently, nay, though they 
cannot possibly be obtained at all And when the objects of any 
affection whatever cannot be obtained without unlawful means, but 
may be obtained by them; such affection, —though its being excited, 
and its continuing some time in the mind, be as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary,— yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency 
to incline persons to venture upon such unlawful means ; and therefore 
must be conceived as putting them in some danger of it. . . . This 
tendency in some one particular propension may be increased by the 
greater frequency of occasions naturally exciting it, than of occasions 
exciting others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden circum- 
stances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong tendency, and 
may increase it further till, peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, 
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it becomes effect, and danger of deviating from right ends in actual 
deviation from it ; a danger necessarily arising from the very nature 
of propension, and which therefore could not have been prevented, 
though it might have been escaped or got innocently through. . . . It 
is impossible to say how much even the first full overt act of irregu- 
larity might disorder the inward constitution, unsettle the adjustments 
and alter the proportions which formed it, and in which the upright- 
ness of its make consisted ; but repetition of irregularities would pro- 
duce habits. And thus the constitution would be spoiled, and creatures 
made upright become corrupt and depraved in their settled character, 
proportionably to their repeated irregularities in occasional acts. But 
on the contrary these creatures might have improved and raised them- 
selves to an higher and more secure state of virtue by the contrary 
behaviour; by steadily following the moral principle supposed to be 
one part of their nature, and thus withstanding that unavoidable 
danger of defection, which necessarily arose from propension, the other 
part of it. For, by thus preserving their integrity for some time, their 
danger would lessen; since propensions by being inured to submit 
would do it more easily and of course: and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase ; since the moral principle would gain 
additional strength by exercise: both which things are implied in the 
notion of virtuous habits. Thus then vicious indulgence is not only 
criminal in itself, but also depraves the inward constitution and 
character. And virtuous self-government is not only right in itself 
but also improves the inward constitution and character: and may 
improve it to such a degree that, though we should suppose it impos- 
sible for particular affections to be absolutely coincident with the 
moral principle, and consequently should allow that such creatures, as 
have been above supposed, would for ever remain defectible, yet their 
danger of actually deviating from right may be almost infinitely 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains of it.' 

Butler then proceeds to argue that *this world is peculiarly fit to be 
a state of discipline to such as will set themselves to mend and improve. 
For the various temptations with which we are surrounded,—our ex- 
perience of the deceits of wickedness, having been in many instances 
led wrong ourselves, the great viciousness of the world, the infinite 
disorders consequent upon it, our being made acquainted with pain and 
sorrow either from our own feeling of it or from the sight of it in 
others,—these things, though some of them may indeed produce wrong 
effects upon our minds, yet when duly reflected upon, have, all of them, 
a direct tendency to bring us to a settled moderation and reasonable- 
ness of temper, the contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to 
that unrestrained self-will and violent bent to follow present inclina- 
tion, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. . . . Allurements to 
what is wrong, difficulties in the discharge of our duty, our not being 
able to act an uniform right part without some thought and care, and the 
opportunities which we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what we 
dislike or obtaining what we desire by unlawful means, when we 
either cannot do it at all, or at least not so easily, by lawful ones, — 
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these things, i.e. the snares and temptations of vice, are what render 
the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline to those who 
will preserve their integrity ; because they render being upon our 
guard, resolution, and the denial of our passions, necessary in order to 
that end. And the exercise of such particular recollection, intention 
of mind, and self-government, in the practice of virtue, has from the 
make of our nature a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a more intense 
exercise of the virtuous principle, or a more constant and stronger 
effort of virtue exerted into act. Thus suppose a person to know him- 
self to be in particular danger for some time of doing anything wrong, 
which yet he fully resolves not to do; continued recollection and 
keeping upon his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is a con- 
tinued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree, which need have 
been, and perhaps would have been, only instantaneous and weak, had 
the temptation been so.' 

Butler's distinction between the two factors in temptation, the inner 
nature and the external circumstances, will help us to understand the 
contrast apparent in the text between the trial (zeiacjós) in which 
the Christian is to rejoice, and the temptation (reipafeoOar) which must 
not be ascribed to God, since from Him only good proceeds. The 
latter is the inner temptation, the former the outer trial, and not even 
that in its full extent. External circumstances may try us either by 
suggestions of pain, of which the great example is our Lord’s agony in 
the “garden, or by suggestions of pleasure, exemplified in our Lord’s 
temptation in the wilderness, i.e. either by intimidating or by alluring. 
It is the former, the trial by pain, which St. James has in his mind in 
the 2nd verse, and by which those to whom he writes were assailed. 
They were mainly poor and were suffering persecution and oppression 
from the rich, as we gather from ii. 6, v. 7 foll. They were tempted 
to murmur against God and to speak evil of men. St. James (below 
v. 7-11) urges upon them the duty of patience, by showing how neces- 
sary it is in common life, by appealing to the example of the prophets, 
and pointing to the near approach of the judgment day, in which 
murmuring and impatience would be punished and the blessedness of 
patient suffering be revealed. Here he bids them rejoice in these trying 
circumstances, because, if patiently endured, they would confirm their 
faith and fit them to receive the reward of eternallife promised to all 
that love God. It is the same motive which is appealed to in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 4, 10-12) and in 1 Pet. i. 6 foll. 
Another reason for rejoicing in affliction is given in Heb. xii. 6: it is 
a mark of God's love towards those whom he chastises. In Acts v. 41 
we read that the Apostles, when scourged, rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ. St. Peter 
speaks of the partaking of Christ’s sufferings as a ground for rejoicing 
(1 Pet. iv. 13). St. Paul rejoiced in the thought that he was allowed 
to supplement the aftlictions of Christ for the sake of the Church 
(Col. i. 24). 

The stages of Christian growth according to St. James are as follows: 
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Trial tests faith; the testing of faith produces endurance ; endur- 
ance, if it is continued till it attains its end, builds up the perfectly 
matured Christian character, thoroughly furnished to all good works. 
For an example of this testing of the faith, patiently endured to the 
end, we may take the Syro-Phoenician woman. It is manifest what 
strength of endurance, what unshaken trust in God, she must have 
gained throngh that one victory. The converse is equally true. 
Where there has been little trial, there has been little to test and 
exercise faith, little experience of ourselves, little to instil the habit of 
submission and resignation, little to lead us away from earth and up 
to heaven. The old Greek proverb, raOyjuata pabypara, is adopted by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and applied where, without 
his sanction we might have hardly ventured to apply it, in the words 
kaízep àv vids euaÜev ad’ àv éraÜev riv trakonv. 

But is not St. James’ exhortation to rejoice in temptation 
opposed to the petition ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ where the 
same word zepacpós is used in the same signification of external 
temptation? In the Lord's Prayer however there is no reason 
to limit its application to pain-temptation any more than in | Tim. 
vi 9 (they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare) In 
the next place one who is conscious of his own weakness may 
without inconsistency pray that he may be kept out of tempta- 
tion, and yet, when he is brought into it through no fault of his 
own but by God's providential ordering, he may feel such trust in 
Divine support as to rejoice in an opportunity of proving his faithful- 
ness. St. James speaks to those who are in the midst of trial, and in 
danger of losing heart in consequence : it was evidently not God's will 
that they should be kept out of temptation, but that they should turn 
it to good account ; and this is what St. James encourages them to do. 
Another way of explaining the difficulty is by a comparison of the 
words in Matt. xxvi. 41 zpoceíxeoÓe tva. pun eiaéAOr€ eis Tepacpov. The 
disciples to whom Jesus addressed these words were already in a situa- 
tion of extreme trial, and he does not propose to remove them from it : 
they are all to be sifted. Still they are to pray that they may not 
enter into temptation, ie. that they may be so supported by Divine 
grace as to go through trial without its being able to tempt them. I 
do not think however that there is any need to limit in this way the 
meaning of the petition in the Lord's Prayer. 

Allowing that St. James is here thinking mainly of trial arising 
out of affliction, how far may we generalize his ‘divers temptations '? 
Beside pain, sorrow, fear, it will certainly embrace all sorts of per- 
plexities, difficulties, disappointments, anxieties, anything which 
troubles or annoys us. We are naturally inclined to wish them out 
of the way, to think of them simply as interfering with the comfort 
and happiness which we esteem our right. The true way is to regard 
them as part of our schooling for heaven, helping to form the cross 
which has to be borne by every Christian. We should strengthen 
ourselves to bear them by looking away from the pain to the 
good involved in it, if rightly borne. But may we also rejoice in 
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such tests of faith as are not naturally grievous, in wealth, power, 
beauty, popularity, prosperity of every kind? Or, yet further, in the 
external temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil? Might 
Joseph rejoice in the temptation which came to him in Potiphar's 
house, as well as in that which came when his brothers sold him to the 
Midianites? The conquest of pleasure-temptation is not less useful 
as experience; it is not less strengthening to the character than the 
conquest over pain: to have gone through such temptation unscathed 
may be the ground of deepest thankfulness afterwards; but the spiri- 
tual joy in resisting temptation of which St. James speaks is not com- 
patible with any lower feeling of pleasure. To have suddenly come 
into possession of a great fortune is a cause of rejoicing to the natural 
man: one who has a right sense of the responsibilities and the snares 
of wealth may shrink from it as a burden, or enter upon it with much 
anxiety and self-suspicion; but we can hardly conceive of such an in- 
version of the ordinary view as to allow of a man's rejoicing in wealth 
as atrial. St. James just below speaks of the poor as rejoicing in his 
dignity, but the rich in his humiliation as a Christian—both equally 
difficult and the latter especially painful to the natural man. One- 
simus and Philemon may both rejoice in the new relation of brother- 
hood, which replaces that of slavery and lordship: to the one it may 
bear the aspect of a levelling up, to the other of a levelling down ; but 
in reality what both rejoice in is the falling into the background of 
the old transitory distinction in comparison with their common fellow- 
ship in the eternal glory. 

The call to rejoice is of course not exclusively made to those who 
are tried. There is a natural joy which is not condemned, but which 
needs to be associated with the thought of God to guard it from 
becoming a snare to us (ch. v. 13). * Rejoice in the Lord always’ is a 
universal precept for all Christians, but one that has to be insisted 
upon especially in the case of those whose circumstances naturally 
tempt them to sorrow. It is a bracing appeal to them (like St. Paul's 
in Eph. vi. 10 foll.) to muster up all their courage, and to look their 
difficulties in the face, seeing in them a Divine discipline, which they 
are to accept as sent by Him who knows what is best for them and will 
not suffer them to be tempted above that they are able. On the other 
hand there is a false joy springing from a confidence in ourselves and 
in our circumstances, which shows that we aim at the friendship of the 
world, and which necessarily separates us from God (ch. iv. 4, 16). This 
false joy must be exchanged for the sorrow of repentance before the 
true joy can enter our hearts (iv. 9, 10). 

In ver. 12 St. James seems still to have in his eye the rich man who 
is tried, while he also guards against a possible misunderstanding of 
the encouragement given in ver. 2. "Trial can only be a subject of 
rejoicing when it is patiently endured. He who gives way to the 
temptation involved in trial is in no way benefited, but the reverse, 
unless, as in the case of St. Peter, his discovery of his own weakness 
leads him to a deeper repentance. 

A still more serious error is met in ver. 13. Man throws the blame 
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of his wrong-doing on God, who made him what he is, and placed him 
in circumstances which it was impossible to contend against. St. 
James meets this in two ways: (1) by showing that it involves a sup- 
position which contradicts what we know of God, (2) by explaining 
more fully the nature of internal temptation. (1) (a) God is untemp- 
able; (b) He tempts none. But how are these statements to be recon- 
ciled with other passages of Scripture, in which God is said both to be 
tempted and to tempt? Such are Ex. xvii. 2 ‘why do ye tempt (zeupa- 
ere) the Lord?’ ver. 7 ‘he called the name of the place Massah (zetpac- 
pov) because they tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord among us or 
not?’ Numbers xiv. 22, Deut. vi. 16 ‘ye shall not tempt the Lord,’ 
Ps, Ixxviil. 18, 41, xev. 9, Isa. vii. 12, Matt. iv. 7 (where our Lord 
meets the temptation to cast himself down from the temple by referring 
to the command in Deut. vi. 16), Acts v. 9 (of Ananias and Sapphira) 
‘how is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the 
Lord?’ 1 Cor. x. 9 ‘neither let us tempt Christ as some of them also 
tempted and were destroyed of serpents’ (referring to Numb. xxi. 5 
‘the people spake against God and against Moses, Wherefore have ye 
brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness ?’), cf. Judith viii. 
12 (of the rash oath of Ozias to surrender Bethulia if help did not come 
within five days) ‘who are ye that have tempted God ?... ye cannot 
find out the depth of the heart of man, then how can ye search out 
God or comprehend his purpose? . . . He hath power to defend us when 
he will. Do not bind the counsels of the Lord our God.’ So self- 
sought martyrdom and the proposal to test the power of prayer by 
comparing the results in a praying and in a non-praying hospital may 
in different ways be regarded as tempting God. The distinction is 
plain between the temptation to sin of which St. James speaks and 
such cases as these, in which men are said to tempt God, when they 
make experiments with Him, or take liberties with Him, try how far 
they may go, so to speak, instead of humbly submitting to what they 
feel to be His revealed will or His providential ordering ; when in the 
words of Stier they ‘anticipate by the word of their own self-will the 
word of God upon which they should wait.’ Man can be tempted 
because of the propensity to evil in his own nature; God cannot be 
tempted because He is absolute goodness. 

But (b) we also read of God tempting man, as where He tested 
Abraham's obedience by demanding the sacrifice of his son (Gen. xxii. 
1), or the Israelites by the forty years’ wandering ‘to humble thee, 
and to prove thee (zeipdon), to know what was in thine heart,’ Deut. 
viii. 2, or Hezekiah by the Babylonian embassy 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, cf. 
Judith viii. 25-27. But here again the design of temptation is quite 
different from that spoken of in the text; it is not temptation with 
the view of drawing men into sin, but trial with the view of dis- 
covering his motives and principles and of gradually building up the 
perfect Christian character, as stated in the second verse. 

(2) What then is the real history of the temptation which allures 
us to sin? It has its root in man himself, in his appetites, desires 
and impulses of every sort, suggesting the thought of pleasure to 
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be obtained (or pain avoided) by the commission of a wrong act. 
At first the impulse is a blind instinctive movement, involuntary 
and therefore innocent, but if unchecked it discovers a definite 
aim, which it seeks to attain by uniting itself with thought and 
will. Sin originates when we choose to dwell upon the thought 
of the pleasure suggested, though knowing, or strongly suspecting, 
that it cannot be lawfully obtained. The desire becomes stronger 
by indulgence, the thought of sin ceases to shock as it becomes more 
familiar, until at last that which had been long rehearsed in the 
imagination is enacted in real life. In most cases the commission of 
the outward act is followed by something of shame or remorse, which 
may lead to genuine repentance, but if the sting of conscience is dis- 
regarded, the first wrong action is naturally followed by others, which 
give rise to a sinful habit, and at length conscience is silenced, the will 
is permanently enslaved, the moral nature is to all appearance dead ; 
and so the soul departs to the other world to receive the reward of the 
things done in the body. The genesis of temptation is admirably 
illustrated in the story of Macbeth. In the second scene we have the 
picture of an innocent and laudable ambition. The interview with the 
witches shows this ambition perilously sensitive to outward solicitation, 
and already open to the suggestion of unlawful means for the attain- 
ment of the coveted object, a suggestion seconded by his wife’s direct 
instigation, and supported by external circumstances, the nomination 
of Malcolm as heir to the throne and the visit of Duncan. We have 
then after many misgivings the final resolve and the execution of the 
murder : the consequent change from the noble Macbeth, whose nature 
is full of the milk of human kindness and of whom it is said ‘ what 
thou wouldst highly that wouldst thou holily,’ to the bloodthirsty 
tyrant of the later scenes. It is to be noticed that in Macbeth we are 
always conscious of a background of hellish instigation. This does not 
appear in the first chapter of St. James, but is recognized afterwards 
in iii. 6 where the tongue is said to be set on fire of hell, iii. 15 where 
false wisdom is described as devilish, iv. 7 where we are bidden to 
submit ourselves to God and resist the devil, ‘the tempter’ as he is 
called by St. Paul, who makes use of our natural impulses to bring us 
to ruin. 

Here however a further difficulty arises, for the action of Satan is 
sometimes said to be permitted by God, as in the temptation of Job ; 
at other times an action is attributed indifferently to Satan and to 
God, as in the numbering of the people by David, which is said to be 
instigated by God in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, by Satan in 1 Chron. xxi. 1 ; and 
yet again God seems to be represented as the author of immoral or 
irreligious conduct in man, as in Ex. ix. 16 ‘the Lord hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh.’ With regard to the first case the answer is simple: 
Satan tempts with the design of inducing Job to give up his righteous- 
ness and his trust in God: God permits the temptation, because He 
knows the end will be to prove Job's faith and confirm his righteous- 
ness. It is fundamentally the case of those to whom St. James writes. 
They are in trouble; Satan is allowed to suggest that this trouble is a 
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sign that God neglects them ; yet they are to rejoice in this trouble 
with its attendant temptation, because in this way their faith 
will be strengthened, and they will learn endurance. In such a 
case as this it might be said, either that Satan tempted them by 
Divine appointment, or that God tempted them through Satanic 
agency. ‘The difference of expression in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 and 1 Chron. 
xxi. 1 is due to the idiosyncrasy of the writers, the later writer shrink- 
ing from the bold anthropomorphism of the earlier. There is more 
difficulty in the passage in which God is said to have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, especially if we read it with St. Paul’s commentary 
(Rom. ix. 17-24) * whom he will, he hath mercy on, and whom he will, 
he hardeneth,' and his silencing of the objector by what looks like an 
appeal to unlimited power ‘Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it Why hast thou made me thus?’ It is no doubt in reference 
to such a passage that we read that the epistles of St. Paul contained 
* things hard to be understood which they that are unlearned and un- 
stable wrest to their own destruction. Perhaps it is most easily ex- 
plained by regarding it as an abbreviated way of saying that Pharaoh's 
hardness was the natural consequence of the Divine law which has 
ordained that prolonged resistance to conscience should result in the 
searing of the heart, and that this hardness was also part of the 
providential plan by which Israel was brought out of Egypt and the 
power of God manifested. It is not meant that Pharaoh was under 
any compulsion to sin, or that God tempted him to sin. Lastly the 
argument of St. Paul is more justly regarded as an appeal to man's 
ignorance than as an assertion of the doctrine that might makes right. 
Throughout the Bible God's claim to man's obedience is founded on 
His righteousness. The faith of Abraham rests on this foundation. 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ In the mind of St. 
Paul as well as of Moses, no miracle, no sign of power could justify 
the Israelite or the Christian in accepting a doctrine different from 
that which he had received from Him whose name is Holy. 

Setting aside however the precise language of Scripture, does not 
experience show cases in which it might be said that man is tempted 
of God? Take the child of criminal or vicious parents. He inherits 
a special predisposition to evil, and he is placed in circumstances which 
encourage and call out that tendency. Here we have to consider (1) the 
teaching of our Lord with regard to the many stripes and few stripes. 
Guilt is very different according to the different degrees of light 
accorded. But (2) every one has received some measure of light from 
above, teaching him that there is a right and a wrong, and further 
light and strength are given in proportion as the existing light is used. 
The publieans and sinners were nearer to Christ than the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 
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The following scheme may serve to illustrate the teaching of St. 
James on this subject. 


STAGES OF TEMPTATION. 
often require some external stimulus (zepacpos). 


to rouse them, otherwise remaining dormant. 
i 2. Excitement of particular impulse thr ough external 


| 1. Internal nature with its impulses (ézifjvuíot) which 


Pre-Moral Stages‘ 


stimulus of present or prospective pleasure or 
ain. 

(3. The impulse thus roused is brought under the 
purview of reason and conscience, and, if un- 
sanctioned by them, constitutes full temptation 
(retpaera). 

4, The two ways. 

(a) passively yielding 
under Satanic in- 
fluence. 


Action of will under temptation : 
(^) actively resisting un- 
der Divine influence. 


Moral Stages 





5. (a) The understanding 


cooperates with the 
impulse, suggest- 
ing modes of grati- 
fying it, and pic- 
turing the pleasure 
of gratification 
(cvAXa8ovca). 


6. (a) The will identifies 


itself with the im- 
pulse and resolves 
on the steps re- 
quired to attain 
the desired object 


(ríkrev ápapríav). 


7. (a) Sinful act. 
8. (a) Habit of vice form- 


ed by repetition 
of vicious action 
(Gpaptia dzoreXea- 
Geico). 


9, (a) Final result, death 


(üzrokvet Ü&varov). 


(b) 


(0) 


(P) 
(b) 


(2) 


The will summons 
up the other powers 
of the mind and 
above all seeks aid 
from God to enable 
it to resist tempta- 
tion (tzopovn). 


The will identifies it- 
self with conscience 
and refuses all parley 
with temptation. 


Virtuous act. 

Habit of virtue form- 
ed by repetition of 
virtuous acts (7 tro- 
ov?) €pyov TEX ELov EXEL). 


Final result, crown of 
life (doxiuos yevomevos 
Anpwera TOV oTepavov 
THs Cons). 
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Beware of wrong thoughts as to the character and work of God. 
All good from the lowest to the highest comes from above, descending 
Srom the Source of all lights, with whom (unlike the luminaries of 
this lower world) there can be neither change from within nor over- 
shadowing from without. God of His own good pleasure implanted 
un our hearts the germ of His own nature by the preaching of the 
Gospel, in order that we might be the first-frurts of His new creation. 


Gop THE AUTHOR OF ALL GooD. 


To dissipate entirely the idea that temptation comes from God, and 
that man is therefore not responsible for his sin, St. James here gives 
the positive side of that characteristic which he had shadowed out on 
its negative side in ver. 13. God is not merely Himself free from all 
touch of evil, and therefcre incapable of injuring others, He is absolute 
Goodness, always communicating good to others, and Himself the 
hidden spring of all good done by others. Nor is it only moral good 
that comes from Him, though that may be His most perfect gift; but 
all light, all truth, beauty and happiness, all that at first made the 
world appear good in the eyes of its Creator, is still His work, His gift. 
lt is vain to look for good from any other quarter, from the lusts of 
the flesh, or the smiles of the world. Man, however, by his own sin 
raises up a cloud which hides from him the face of God; and thus he 
comes to picture to himself a God who is no longer loving, but stern, 
vindictive, jealous of human happiness. Such an imagination is a 
deiusion of the devil. Even this material sun does not cease to shine 
behind the cloud which hides it from human view; and God's 
love, more unchanging than the brightness of the sun, knows no 
eclipse. In all worlds He is eternally the same, the giver of all good, 
who cannot do otherwise than will what is best for every one of His 
creatures. His purpose for us Christians is that we should be the 
first-fruits, the sample and earnest, of His new creation. Through us 
He reveals to the world what He would have all men to be. And the 
means by which He renews in us the divine image, which is the true 
nature of man, is the declaration of His love, made first through the 
Son, and then further explained and enforced by those whom the Son 
has sent to sow the good seed of the kingdom. The teaching of Christ 
rightly received into the heart constitutes the germ of a new divine 
life, by which it is the will of God that humanity as a whole should 
in the end be permeated and transfused.! 

lt shows how liable men are to be deluded by phrases, that Luther, 
with this passage before him, could imagine the teaching of St. James 
to be opposed to that of St. Paul. ‘By grace are we saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God" is not a stronger 


2 See Jukes, Restitution of All Things, pp. 30-45. 
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expression of the doctrine of free justification than the words before 
us, ‘of his own will begat he us with the word of truth.’ 


REGENERATION. 


It is worth while to compare the different terms used in the Bible to 
express the change wrought in man's nature by the Divine influence. 

(1) It is described as a new birth. This is expressed in the text by 
the verb dzoxvew. St. Peter in his First Epistle (i. 23) employs the 
verb ávayevváo ‘being born again not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, through the living and abiding word of God,’ cf. 2b. ii. 2. 
St. John has either yevvdw dvo0cv or the simple yevváo, as in i. 12, 13, 
* As many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name: which were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God,’ ib. iii. 3 ‘except a man be born from above, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God,' this new birth being further explained by the words 
in verses 5, 6, ‘except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit’; simi- 
larly 1 ep. iii. 9 ‘every one who is born of God committeth not sin; 
for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God’; ib. v. 4 ‘whatsoever is born of God (zv ro yeyevvypévoy ex 
tod Oeo?) overcometh the world; and this is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith,’ cf. also ii. 29, iv. 7, v. 1, 18. St. 
Paul uses the word wadryyeveoia in Tit. iii. 5 ‘according to his mercy 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, and addresses the Galatians as ‘my little children of whom I 
travail in birth until Christ be formed in you’ (Gal. iv. 19). 

(2) Nearly related to this is the description of the change as that 
of adoption (viofecia) or sonship, for which see Rom. viii. 14-17, ‘As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For 
ye did not receive a spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye received 
a spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father... The Spirit 
itself witnesseth with our spirit, that we are the children of God, 
cf. Gal. iv. 5, 6, Eph. i. 5. 

(3) Or again, that which speaks of a new heart, a new man, a new 
creation, a new nature, cf. Ezek. xi 19 ‘I will put a new spirit 
within you; and [ will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will 
give them a heart of flesh.’ Jb. xxxvi. 25-27, Jer. xxxi. 33, Ps. li. 10, 
2 Cor. v. 17 ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature (kaw) 
tious); old things have passed away; behold all things are become new,’ 
Eph. iv. 22 ‘that ye put off the old man which is being destroyed in 
accordance with the lusts of deceit, and be renewed in the spirit of 
your mind; and that ye put on the new man which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of truth,’ 2 Pet. i. 4 ‘in order 
that through the promises ye may become partakers of the divine 
nature, Gal. vi 15, Eph. ii. 15, Col. iii. 9, 10. 

(4) This new nature is further described as a resurrection from 
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death, and combined with the thought of our being joined with Christ 
in His crucifixion and resurrection. Thus we read (1 Joh. iii. 14) ‘we 
know that we have passed from death to life, because we love the 
brethren, Eph. ii. 4-6 *God, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sins, quickened us together with Christ, 
and raised us up together and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus,' Col. ii. 12, 13, iii. 1, Rom. vi. 3-11. 

(5) At other times it is described as a change from darkness to 
light, as in Eph. v. 8 *ye were once darkness, but now are ye light in 
the Lord,’ Col. i. 13, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 1 Joh. i1. 8-11. 

(6) Or from slavery to freedom, as in Rom. vi. 22 *but now being 
made free from sin and become servants to God, ye have your fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life, Rom. viii.2 *the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and 
death,’ Joh. viii. 32, James i. 25. 

(7) Or it is described more simply as conversion or turning, see 
Matt. xviii. 3 ‘except ye be converted (éàv uy oTpa$re) and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
Jas. v. 19. 

(8) The most common, however, as well as the most complete 
description of this change is the receiving of the Holy Spirit, through 
whom Christ dwells in us and we in Him, see Rom. viii. already 
quoted, Gal. v. 16-26, Eph. iii. 14 foll, James iv. 5, John xiv.—xvi. 


The idea of regeneration was connected by the Jews with their rite 
of circumcision and also with the admission of proselytes by the 
ceremony of baptism.! It was therefore only natural that when 
baptism became the sacrament of admission into the Church of Christ 
it should be regarded as possessing;a regenerative power. St. Peter, 
comparing it with the preservation of Noah in the ark, says ‘the 
like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth now save us’ (1 ep. iii. 21). 
St. Paul speaks of our being saved by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost (Tit. iii. 5), and says that *as many 
as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ' (Gal. iii. 27) ; that * ye 
were buried with Christ in baptism, wherein also ye were raised with 
him through faith in the power of God who raised him from the 
dead’ (Col. ii. 12). So St. John Zc. ‘except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The love 
of system led later Church writers to limit the use of the term Re- 
generation to the special grace conveyed in Baptism, carefully dis- 
tinguishing it from Justification, Conversion, Sanctification, and so on.? 
In our Baptismal Service water is said to be sanctified to the mystical 
washing away of sin, and the baptized child is said to be regenerate 


1 See Wetst. on 2 Cor. v. 17, Dict. of Christ. Ant. under ‘Baptism,’ p. 170, 
Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. I. p. 704, Lightfoot, H. Heb. on Matt. iii, John iii, 
Meuschen, NV. T. ex Talim. illustratum, p. 286. 

? See, for an excellent summary of the teaching of the Church of England on this 
subject, a little tract by Canon Meyrick entitled Baptism, Regeneration, Conversion, 
published by the S. P.C. K. 
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and grafted into the body of Christ's Church. J. B. Mozley in his 
treatise on Baptismal Regeneration argues that since regeneration, 
strictly taken, implies Christian perfection, the assertion here made 
must be understood hypothetically, as expressing a charitable hope 
that the person is on the way to perfection. The more common 
explanation is that all baptized persons are by the fact of their 
baptism placed in a new state of spiritual capacity. It is important 
to notice here two things: (1) that the same distinction is made 
between outward and inward baptism as between outward and inward 
circumcision. Of the latter St. Paul says, borrowing the figure used 
in the book of Deuteronomy (xxx. 6), *he is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh ; 
but he is a Jew which is one inwardly and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit and not in the letter'; and so St. Peter after 
saying that ‘baptism saves us, adds the caution not ‘the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
(cuvadjoews ayabjs émepórqua) towards God’; and St. John, who 
reports the words ‘except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,’ gives a test by which 
we may ascertain who is thus born, in the words ‘every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him’ (1 ep. ii. 29), ‘whatsoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin’ (ib. iii. 9), ‘whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith’ (ib. v. 4). That baptism was not always a rege- 
neration in this high sense is shown by such instances as that of Simon 
Magus, who, after he had been baptized by Philip, and received the gifts 
of the Spirit by the laying on of the hands of Peter, was declared by 
the latter to *have neither part nor lot in the matter, but to be still in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.’ (2) We have to remem- 
ber that the Apostles wrote at a time when adult baptism was the rule, 
and infant baptism the exception. Baptism was then, as it is now in 
heathen or Mahometan countries, the confession of the faith of Christ 
crucified, when it entailed shame, persecution, even death. It was of 
such confession Christ himself said ‘whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven’ 
(Matt. x. 32); and St. Paul, ‘with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation’ 
(Rom. x. 10); with which we may compare the words recorded in 
Mark xvi. 16 ‘he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’ Faith 
and repentance (or conversion) were the necessary preliminaries to 
baptism ; but baptism, being the outward sign and seal of the inward 
change, being also the confession of Christ before men, and being 
accompanied by further gifts of the Spirit, became the summary ex- 
pression for the new birth which preceded it. It is evident that in 
these respects infant baptism now is something very different from 
adult baptism then. Yet these differences do not derogate from the 
uses of Infant Baptism. We rightly regard the offering of the child 
to God by the parents in baptism as the first step in the Christian life, 
the acknowledgment on their part of their duty towards the child as a 
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creature born not for time, but for eternity; and the authoritative 
declaration on the part of God of His saving will in regard to each 
child thus brought to Him. In bringing our infants to the font we 
only carry out the principle laid down by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 14) in 
respect to the children of Christian parents, and obey the word of 
Christ Himself ‘Suffer little children to come unto me.’ If all goes on 
as it should do, we may hope and believe that the child will lead the 
rest of his life according to that beginning ; that there wili be a steady 
onward growth, as in the case of Timothy, without any deliberate 
falling away, such as to require that entire change of heart and life 
which we generally understand by the term *conversion. In this, 
which ought surely to be the normal case in a Christian country, the 
child is brought up to believe that he has not to win God's favour by 
any special merit of his own, but that he is already redeemed, already 
grafted into the true Vine, a participator in the gifts of the Spirit, 
and an heir to all the promised blessings of the Gospel, unless by his 
own neglect he refuses to avail himself of these privileges. And in 
such a life as this it does not seem possible to fix on any other moment 
as the moment of regeneration, except that in which the parents 
proclaimed their intention to bring up their infant as a member of 
Christ and a child of God. 

It is interesting to observe the acknowledgment of the necessity of 
a conversion or new birth even among heathen writers. Some found 
this in the initiation of the mysteries, others in the teaching of 
philosophy. 


Tug Wonp or TRUTH. 


As there are some who attribute a magical virtue to the material 
rite of baptism, so there are others who attribute a magical virtue to 
sermons. They support their view by citing such texts as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 
How shall they hear without a preacher?’ (Rom. x. 14, 17); ‘God 
hath manifested his word through preaching’ (Tit. i. 3). But we 
have only to compare the state of things in the early Church with the 
state of things which now prevails, in order to see how entirely inap- 
propriate such language, literally understood, is to our own time. 
When St. Paul thus spoke, it is almost certain that there was no 


1 Compare for the conversion of the soul (Yuxijs meptaywy7n) effected by philosophy, 
Plato’s account of the Cave-dwellers in Rep. vii. 514-522, and the Stoic passages 
quoted by Zeller (vol. iv.* p. 255) on the instantaneous change from a state of 
folly and misery to one of wisdom and happiness, also Seneca, ep. 6. § 1 ?nfellego 
non emendari me tantum, sed transfigurari...hoc ipsum argumentum est in melius 
translati animi, quod vitia sua, quae adhue ignorabat, videt. For the mysteries com- 
pare the words used by the initiated @puyov kakóv, eüpov &áuewov in Dem. De Corona, 
313, also Apul. Metam. xi. 21 Nam et inferum. claustra, et. salutis tutelam. in deae 
manu posita, ipsamque traditionem ad instar voluntariae mortis et precariae salutis 
celebrari, quippe cum... in ipso finitae lucis limine constitutos . . . numen deae 
soleat elicere et sua providentia quodam modo renatos ad novae reponere rursus salutis 
curricula ; and Tertull. Praescript. c. 40 Diabolus ipsas quoque ves sacramentorum 
divinorum in idolorum mysteriis aemulatur. 
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written Gospel. It was an oral revelation, passed from mouth to 
mouth. The words of eternal life spoken by Christ were reported by 
those who heard him, and these words were spirit and life to all who 
received them. But even then it made no difference whether they 
were addressed to many at once in the temple, as by Peter, or to one in 
a chariot, as by Philip. Nor did it make any difference, when James 
set the example of preaching by letter, where he could not preach in 
person, and was followed by Paul and the other Apostles. Preaching 
is only one out of many Christianizing influences now at work in 
England. Some go so far as to question whether it would not be for 
the advantage of all, preachers and hearers alike, if we would give 

heed to St. James' advice (py ToAXOL OvddoKador yiverbe) and put a stop 
to four-fifths of the preaching which now goes on. Still there is 
room for sermons in the adaptation of the Gospel te the varying needs 
of successive generations, and different classes of men, as well as to 
the idiosyncrasies of different individuals. And there is need of 
course for personal influence, especially with the less educated. Next 
to the influence of believing parents, and in some cases superior to 
it, is the influence of a schoolmaster like Arnold, of a preacher like 
Maurice or Keble, in convincing a man of the reality of Christianity. 


I. 19—27. Paraphrase. 


Since you know that it is God who of his own good pleasure has 
infused a new life into us by means of the preaching of the Word, 
listen with eagerness to the Word which comes from Him, remember- 
ing that it is not something to talk about or to fight about, but to re- 
ceive into our heart and to manifest in our actions. Human passion 
and bitterness are not pleasing to God or productive of the righteous- 
ness which God requires, and which He alone can give. Therefore 
begin by putting away all that wnkindness which is so ready to over- 
flow the lips and defile the man; and then open your hearts to 
receive in meckness the Word sown, which 4s able to save the soul. 
Do not however deceive yourselves with the idea that 4t is enough to be 
hearers of the Word without carrying it out in action. Such a 
hearer is like a man who, looking at his face in a mirror, gives one 
glance, and is gone, and at once forgets what he was like. If we wish 
to make a right use of the heavenly mirror, the Word which shows us 
what we are and what we should be, we must not be satisfied with a 
hasty glance, we must give our minds to rt ; we must embrace 4t as the 
law of our lives and never lose sight of it. Only thus will God's bless- 
ing attend our actions. If any one regards himself as a religious 
man, while he knows not how to bridle his tongue, such a man decewes 
himself and his religion is of no avail. Such was the religion of the 
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Pharisees, who devoured widows houses while for a pretence making 
long prayers. The religious service which God approves, consists in 
kindness to all who need our kindness, and in rising superior to 
worldly motives and solicitations. 


HEARING THE Worp. 


The parallel passage in St. Peter shows that the immediate reference 
here is to the good seed of the Word sown by the preaching of the 
Apostles. But the rule laid down by St. James need not be confined 
to this. It is a direction as to the way in which all good thoughts, all 
higher aspirations, all that raises and purifies our ideal, should be 
received in the mind. As St. Paul says (Phil. iv. 8), ‘ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, these things we are to 
think upon,’ whether we read them in books, or see them in the lives 
and actions of other men, or have them suggested to us by the 
teachings of art or nature, or by the voice of conscience, or whatever 
else may seem to come through the more immediate inspiration of 
God. In respect to all of these the lesson is the same: ‘take heed 
how ye hear.’ Let your hearts and minds be receptive of these higher 
influences. Hearken for the still small voice, ponder its accents, 
submit yourselves humbly and lovingly to its guidance. Keep a firm 
hand on vanity, pride and passion, lest they get the dominion over 
you, and drive away the Spirit or drown His voice within you. ‘To the 
same effect are the words of the Psalmist, ‘Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still,’ ‘I will hearken what God, the 
Lord, will say concerning me,’ ‘ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for Him’; and the words of the youthful Samuel, ‘Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth. In like manner Wordsworth speaks of the 
influences of nature. 

But pure contemplation is not enough. Man is made for action, as 
well as for thought and feeling ; and if the latter have no influence on 
his action, they become merely a refined self-indulgence, and tend to 
dull the moral sense, and harden the heart, until moral renewal 
becomes all but impossible, because we have destroyed the natural 
connexion between the emotional stimulus and the response in act. 
In the well-known words of Bp. Butler: ‘Going over the theory of 
virtue in one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it ; 
this is so far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form habits of 
virtue in him who thus employs himself, that it may even harden 
the mind in a contrary course and render it gradually more insensible, 
that is, form a habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, 
from our very faculty of habit, passive impressions by being repeated 
grow weaker. Few things are more fatal to moral and spiritual 
growth than the satisfaction derived from a merely aesthetic or 
sentimental religion. 

But, it may be urged, is not a contemplative life a legitimate 
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vocation? Are not some men called to be artists, poets, philosophers, 
students or teachers, as other men are called to be men of business 
and action? Is not action itself crippled and wasted from want of 
knowledge? Is it not one of the most deplorable features of modern 
life, that there is so much restless activity with so little thought as to 
the end to be pursued, and the means to be employed for arriving at 
the end; so much talk and profession, and so little feeling ; so much 
fuss, and so little real enjoyment? 

We may allow all this, and yet hold with Bp. Butler and St. James, 
that it is a disastrous thing for a man to rest satisfied with his own 
‘passive impressions. If a poet like Wordsworth devotes himself 
steadily to the task of raising the standard of thought and feeling 
among his countrymen, or a jurisprudent, such as Bentham, lives 
laborious days in order to reform men’s ideas of what law should be, 
and so ultimately to bring about that vast improvement in the statute 
law of England which has been witnessed in this century, no one 
could deny that these were in the highest sense men of action. It is 
true there have been artists and philosophers who were less consciously 
practical, ‘who sang but as the linnets sing,’ who wrote or composed 
in obedience to the inner impulse without any definite idea of 
benefiting others; whose work nevertheless has been rich in practical 
results of the greatest importance. Here too, for the work to produce 
such results, there must have been a high degree of mental activity, 
and a conscientious effort to render faithfully the impression or the 
thought by which the writer or artist was possessed. To borrow St. 
James’ figure, no great work of art was ever produced by a mere hasty 
glance at the mirror of the Divine Word. But St. James is of course 
speaking primarily of moral and spiritual truth, He does not deny 
that one who preaches or theorizes on these subjects without prac- 
tising his own precepts may put forward thoughts which may be good 
and useful for other men; nor that he may even be a medium, like 
Balaam, for divine inspiration, though he should be found in the end 
fighting, like Balaam, for the enemies of God: but what he says is 
that, to the theorizer himself, moral theory without practice is of no 
avail, but rather a dangerous snare as fostering the habit of self- 
deception. 


SLOW TO SPEAK. 


But is it not the duty of a Christian to let his light shine? to 
preach the Gospel to every creature? Does not the Psalmist say 
(Ixxii. 74), ‘my mouth shall speak of thy righteousness all the day,’ and 
St. James himself (v. 20) give a special encouragement to one who 
‘converts a sinner from the error of his way’? On the other hand, in 
ch. iii, he warns his readers against being too ready to take upon 
themselves the office of teacher, and urges on them the necessity of 
controlling the tongue. Doubtless we are to understand him in the 
text as deprecating rash and hasty speech on religious subjects, in 
accordance with the teaching of the wise man, ‘God is in heaven and 
thou on earth ; therefore let thy words be few ' (Eccl. v. 1, 2). A grave 
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reverence, modesty and humility, careful previous consideration of the 
subject on which he has to speak, these seem to be the qualities St. 
James requires in a teacher, in«contrast with the flippant familiarity, 
the readiness to pour out prayers or exhortations on the shortest 
notice, which are often found so attractive. ‘Slow to speak’ seems 
also to imply a long period of testing and preparation for the work of 
the ministry, in contrast with the plan ascribed to the Salvationists, of 
taking one who has only just abandoned a life of sin himself, and 
setting him up to be an evangelist to others. The words ‘slow to 
speak’ are applied by Stier to conversation on religious topics as well as 
to actual preaching. ‘How many Christians,’ he says, ‘hold that God's 
word is a matter about which people must talk together—God’s word 
which should always speak directly to the heart!... Guard against the 
so much loved pious conversations, which are often so unprofitable, 
often no more than mere idle babbling. Do not talk away from your 
hearts the power and blessing of saving truth.’ Allowing this to be 
the general rule, we must not forget that the demoniac was bidden to 
tell how great things God had done for him; and that however 
unwilling a man may be to set himself up as censor morum or an 
instructor of others, it is every one's duty to make confession of his 
own belief and principles when occasion calls for it. 

Should we limit the injunction to the sphere of religion, or give it a 
general application, equivalent to Carlyle's *Silence is golden'? Let us 
consider the case of one who was certainly tayts Aadeiv, the Apostle 
Peter. His promptness of speech is shown on many occasions, as 
when he said ‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,’ * Let 
us make three tabernacles,’ ‘Thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God, * This be far from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto thee,' * Thou 
shalt never wash my feet,’ ‘Not my feet only but my hands and my 
head) Here we have the immediate, spontaneous, expression of the 
feelings of the heart, sometimes right, sometimes wrong, but always 
attractive and interesting. It is this simplicity and openness which 
draws us so much to the Apostle and makes us place such confidence 
in his sincerity. So in general, expansiveness and freedom of utter- 
ance is both a loveable and useful quality. We do not wish the 
natural flow to be checked by the constant question ‘Is what I am 
about to say wise? Is it prudent? How will it affect people's 
estimate of me?’ On the other hand what can be more wearisome 
than a flow of words where there is little of feeling or thought? 
words which are mere words, or words prompted simply by vanity, or 
which betray a shallow or coarse or malicious nature? That a talker 
of this kind should be induced to check the current of his words by 
asking ‘Is this true? Is it likely to pain or injure any one? Can it do 
good to any one?’ is surely much to be desired. But even in the case 
of natural kindly utterance, some sort of control is desirable. The 
impulse to hear should balance the impulse to speak. There should 
be the thought that others too may wish to express themselves, and 
that the thoughts and experiences of others may be not less interesting 
and useful than our own to the company at large. There should be 
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the instinctive shrinking from any approach to falsehood, as well as 
from anything which could give pain or do mischief. There is nothing 
unnatural or artificial in such control as this, nothing to excite a 
suspicion of Jesuitism. 

But if we have no difficulty in finding cases in which we should all 
echo the admonition of St. James; if we should allow that for the 
Jews of his time, as for certain races in our own time, the rule ‘slow 
to speak’ might be of very general application; do we not also find 
cases, especially in England, where a stimulus is needed in the opposite 
direction? Is there not sometimes a stolid absence of interest both in 
persons and things, which does away with the chief motive for conver- 
sation? or a sluggishness of thought and speech, which amounts almost 
to dumbness? or a timidity and self-distrust, which make it a painful 
effort to open oneself to others? In such eases surely the injunction 
should be: Try to break through the isolation in which you have placed 
yourself: learn to interest yourself more in others: remember that 
you too in your own small circle are intended not only to do the will 
of God, but to be an oracle of God, reflecting back that aspect of the 
Divine Glory, to manifest which is the reason of your creation. 
Certainly neither Moses nor Jeremiah were commended for their slow- 
ness of speech. In vain the former pleaded ‘I am not eloquent, but 
am slow of speech and of a slow tongue.’ ‘The anger of the Lord,’ 
we are told, ‘was kindled against him’ for his unwillingness to carry 
the Divine message to his countrymen. 


Stow TO WRATH. 


This is not to be understood as enjoining on Christians the habit of 
Stoic apathy, any more than ‘slow to speak’ is to be understood as 
enjoining a Trappist silence. Bp. Butler in his sermons on Resent- 
ment has well shown both the use and the abuse of the irascible ele- 
ment in man. One chief means of raising a degraded moral tone is 
the sight of the indignation produced in persons of a more generous 
nature by a mean or unkind action. We have many examples of such 
indignation in the Bible, notably in the language of John the Baptist 
and of our Lord. What the text means is do not give way to the 
first impulse to anger. Think how often you have had to repent of 
what you have done or said under the influence of passion: how often 
you have found that you had misapprehended the facts, or misinter- 
preted the motives of the supposed offender. Even when there can be 
no reasonable doubt on these points, in any case do not let yourself be 
carried away by blind passion; ask yourself how much of your anger 
arises from the fact that wrong is done, and how much from the fact 
that it is done to you, and try to eliminate the latter element; take 
into account the extenuating circumstances, hereditary predisposition, 
defective education or whatever it may be. Consider also your own 
liability to go wrong ; and above all consider the royal law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Put yourself into his place, and act 
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towards him as you would wish that another should act towards you 
under like circumstances: that is, act for what you believe to be the 
offender's best interests, and in such a way as to arouse his own better 
feelings. This warning of St. James against over-hastiness in wrath 
may be compared with St. Paul's warning against too great persistency 
in wrath, ‘Be ye angry and sin not, let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.’ 

The context however shows that St. James is not thinking so much 
of the passion of anger in general, as of its indulgence under particular 
circumstances. He is speaking of the way in which men should re- 
ceive the Word. ‘They should be quick to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath, seeing that the wrath of man does not work the righteous- 
ness of God: therefore they are to receive with meekness the word of 
salvation.’ On a first reading we might be inclined to ask, Who ever 
supposed that man’s wrath could work God’s righteousness? Why 
should St. James have given utterance to a truism like this? But the 
history of religion proves that there is no more common delusion than 
this—that the best evidence a man can give of his own orthodoxy is 
his bitterness towards the heterodoxy of others. The monarch’s 
private vices were atoned for by unsparing persecution of his heretical 
subjects; to join a crusade against the infidel was regarded as a pass- 
port to heaven; to burn a Protestant was an Act of Faith. The 
odium theologicum has passed into a proverb. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why this should be so. Religion, with its vastly extended 
horizon and its infinite possibilities as to the future, stimulates in a 
very high degree the faculties of hope and fear, and in the more anxious 
and less trustful natures tends to arouse an eager longing for some 
positive assurance of personal safety. Such an assurance may be 
either objective or subjective; it may be derived either from the au- 
thority of the Church without, or the supposed volce of the Spirit 
within, testifying that we are children of God. The former assurance 
may be found in the dogmatie coupling together of Conversion and 
Final Perseverance as different aspects of the same fact, or in the 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction of the Church of Rome. The latter 
assurance may be sought from the presence of what is regarded as an 
overpowering religious emotion. In the last resort, the former also is 
subjective, in as much as it depends on the degree of confidence placed 
in the ecclesiastical authority to which a man has submitted himself : 
and the fact that this confidence is liable to be shaken by the discovery 
that others do not acknowledge the same authority, is one main cause 
of the hatred of heresy, as tending to undermine a man's cwn faith 
and destroy his own security. Then this very hatred,—itself, as we 
have seen, the offspring of doubt and fear.— becomes identified in our 
thoughts with righteous indignation against sin; and the more 
fiercely it rages, the stronger is the conviction in the mind of the 
persecutor, that he is the Jehu appointed to carry out the Divine 
vengeance against the sinner, and that Paradise is secure to the 
champion of the truth. Something of the same kind may be observed 
wherever party spirit (the épi0(a of the third chapter) runs high; 
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it is so easy, so comforting to be a good hater, to take for granted 
that one's own side has a monopoly of intellect and virtue, to 
accept the party watch-word and join in shouting the party war- 
cry; so arduous and so humbling to divest oneself of prejudice, to 
seek the truth for its own sake, to acknowledge the evil in ourselves, 
and see the good in those who differ from us. 


Mopes oF SELF-DECEPTION. 


St. James notices in this chapter four ways in which men may 
delude themselves as regards their religious state in God’s sight, and 
preach peace to themselves when there is no peace. ‘The first is by 
their fluency in speaking on religious subjects, the second by their 
religious zeal, the third by their pleasure in hearing sermons or 
reading religious books, the fourth (see verses 26 and 27) by the 
punctiliousness of their religious services. Not that any one of these 
is in itself wrong; they may be all good and right as means of grace ; 
but they are easily capable of becoming a source of self-delusion, 
because it is so easy to confound the means with the end. Thus 
under the old dispensation, Isaiah (i. 10-20) was commissioned to 
declare the utter worthlessness of sacrifices and incense, of sabbaths 
and holidays, of solemn meetings and many prayers, unless they were 
accompanied by a moral change, unless the worshippers ceased to do 
evil, and learnt to do well,—a change exemplified in Isaiah, as in 
St. James, by kindness shown to the orphan and the widow. In 
like manner Micah (vi. 6 foll.) contrasts the externalities of a 
sacrificial worship with that which the Lord requires, justice, mercy, 
humility. The same contrast is found in the New. Testament, as 
in John iv. 20-24, where Christ himself corrects the Samaritan 
woman's ideas of the special sanctity attaching to one place above 
another, in the words ‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth' ; and again in Matt. vii. 
21-23, where He declares that, to many who have prayed and 
prophesied and wrought miracles in His name, it shall hereafter be 
said ‘I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.’ 
In his next chapter St. James specifies a fifth mode of self-deception, 
arising from confidence in the orthodoxy of our creed: ‘thou believest 
that there is one God ; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and 
tremble. To all these various semblances of religion—not necessarily 
hypocritical semblances, for it is not a seeming to others, but a seeming 
to self, which is condemned in the & ris 8oket Opyokds eva, of the 26th 
verse—he opposes the reality, o? yàp doxety apwrros àÀAA' civar Xo. 


IL 1—13. Paraphrase. 


An example of the worldly spirit may be seen in your assemblies 
when a poor man entering is shown to the worst place,and a rich 
man to the best. How is this regard for worldly distinctions con- 
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sistent with your belief in Christ, the only glory of believers? Does 
at not show that you are divided in heart, and allow yourselves to be 
influenced by lower considerations? In reality the poor have more 
title to our respect than the rich, since it is among the poor we find 
those who are rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven, 
while the rich, as a class, maltreat the brethren and blaspheme the 
name of Christ. If it is from obedience to the royal law of love that 
we show courtesy to the rich, it is well ; but if we do this only from 
respect of persons, it 4s a breach of law and defiance of the lawgwer 
no less than adultery or murder. Remember that both words and 
actions will be tried by the law of liberty, which regards the motive as 
well as the deed. If we do not show mercy to others, we shall not 
receive mercy ourselves, It is mercy only which triumphs over judg- 
ment. (See notes on vv. 8 and 12 especially.) 


REsPECT oF PERSONS. 


It is to be feared that, if St. James were to visit our English 
churches, he would not find much improvement on the state of things 
existing in the congregations of which he speaks. While there is 
perhaps no objection either to the appropriation of sittings, in so far 
as it assures to regular attendants the right to sit in their accustomed 
place, or to the exactment of a fixed payment from the well-to-do 
members of the congregation for the use of their seats; it is surely 
most contrary to the spirit of the Gospel that all the best seats should 
be monopolised by the highest bidders. The poor are at any rate not 
to be at a disadvantage in the House of God. The free and open seats 
should at least be as good as the paying seats, and it should not be in 
the power of a seat-holder to prevent any unoccupied sitting from 
being used. 

But the principle here inculeated goes much further than the particular 
example given. If it is wrong to thrust the poor into bad places in 
church, it is also wrong to treat them with disrespect in our ordinary 
intercourse. St. James had before: spoken of the change brought 
about by Christianity in the feelings of the rich and poor themselves : the 
rich brother was to exult in his humiliation, Le. in the feeling of 
common brotherhood which unites all Christians to Christ, and in the 
special obligation, which lies upon one who is specially favoured, to use 
his talents and his means for the common good ; the poor brother was 
to exult in his admission to the full rights and privileges of a member 
of Christ and a child of God. Here he is speaking of the duty of 
Christians generally towards these two extremes. Apparently he 
allows of no difference in our behaviour towards them. Our behaviour 
towards both should be governed by the simple rule laid down by St. 
Peter, ‘honour all men.’ This does not mean that we are to show 
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less courtesy than we have hitherto done towards the rich, provided 
this courtesy proceeds from the right motive ; but it means that our 
courtesy towards the poor should, if anything, be greater than our 
courtesy towards the rich, partly because they have greater claims 
upon us—the claims of the widow and orphan were noticed in the 
previous verse—and partly because it may be more difficult for those 
who have long been down-trodden to rise to their full dignity as 
Christians, unless aided by our brotherly sympathy. 

There are several questions which suggest themselves here. Does 
St. James mean that all persons are to be treated exactly in the same 
way, irrespective of rank, age, sex, colour, creed, nationality, or the 
special relations by which men are connected one with another? Are 
all these differences considered to belong not to the man himself, but 
to the part he plays on the transitory stage of this mortal life? Is 
it wrong to be influenced by such qualities as beauty, amiability, 
cleverness, external refinement and good manners? Should our 
behaviour towards one another be determined only by superiority 
of moral excellence, as constituting the true essence of the man! 

This last distinction must of course in any case put a limit on the 
injunction to ‘honour all men.’ We are to honour man as man, but 
not as coward or liar. It is the godlike, not the bestial or the 
devilish, in man which deserves our honour. Yet seeing that these 
elements are bound up in one individual, we must take care that the 
stern repression which may be the treatment required for the worse 
elements, does not entirely extinguish or conceal the reverence which 
should be forthcoming for any manifestation of the higher nature in 
the man. The reason given in the text for honouring the poor rather 
than the rich, is that the latter are blasphemers and persecutors, the 
former the inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. Nor again can we 
suppose that St. James would disagree with St. Peter's injunction to 
pay honour to the wife as to the weaker vessel, or that he would fail 
to recognise the relative duties of parent and child, master and 
servant, &c. Special honour is due to the king and the magistrate in 
consideration of the office which they hold. While we give the first 
place to moral goodness in whatever circumstances it may be found, it 
is only natural and right to acknowledge with thankfulness God's 
good gifts of mind or body, provided we are not led by them to con- 
done or to think lightly of the moral defects by which they may be 
accompanied. We cannot love all alike, nor can we honour all alike, 
yet still honour and love are due to all who share the image of God 
ii 9). 

We come now to the actual case of respect of persons condemned 
by St. James. Is it right to pay respect to wealth gua wealth? It 
may be right to respect it, in so far as it is the sign and result of 
honest skill and industry, or if it is used as a stewardship for the 
good of others; but where it has been accumulated by withholding 
his fair wages from the workman, and where it is used simply for the 
purpose of selfish luxury, St. James has no measure in his indignant 
denunciations (v. 1—6). On the whole we may say that, while he . 
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does not altogether deny to the rich a place in the Church, yet he 
agrees with his Master and with St. Paul in regarding the pursuit of 
money and the possession of wealth as greatly increasing the difficulty 
of entering the kingdom of heaven (ii. 6, 7, iv. 13—16). On the 
other hand a special blessing attaches to the poor. 

The question here arises whether, if wealth is thus detrimental and 
poverty favourable to our highest interests, we should not take steps 
to diminish the one and increase the other. The writer of our Epistle 
had himself witnessed the experiment of socialism tried at Jerusalem in 
the first Pentecostal enthusiasm of the Church. The frequent sub- 
seriptions in aid of the Church at Jerusalem, to which St. Paul refers, 
have been regarded as an indication that the experiment proved a 
failure from an economical point of view. At all events it does not 
appear to have been continued for any length of time. Subsequently 
this view of the comparative advantages of poverty and wealth had 
great influence on the development of the Mediaeval Church : privatus 
illis census erat brevis, commune magnum; but this did not extend to 
the secular order of things. Perhaps it may have been reserved to 
our age, by legislative enaetment, as wellas by moral and religious 
suasion, at any rate to limit the two extremes. We cannot doubt 
that St. James would have approved of what has already been done 
by the state in England to ameliorate the condition of the poorer 
part of the community by means of factory bills, free education, free 
libraries, extended franchise, &c., nor that he would have sympathized 
with the efforts which are now being made to give the workman a 
larger share of the profits of labour, and ensure to honest industry a 
comfortable old age. And as regards the other extreme, it seems 
natural to assume that he would have approved of a more careful 
cireumscription of the supposed rights of property and also of any 
measures, consistent with justice, which would tend to check the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, such as a graduated 
scale in the income-tax and the death duties. Outside of the action 
of the state there will still remain plenty of scope for the influence 
of the Church in drawing classes together, making them realize more 
the tie of brotherhood, discountenancing wasteful self-indulgence, not 
less in the smoking and betting and drinking of the poor than in the 
luxurious living of the rich, compelling all to recognise their responsi- 
bility to God for-the use of the talents He has entrusted to them, 
fostering such a tone of public feeling as would make it a disgrace for 
men to spend their money or energy merely on their own pleasures 
or interests, and would encourage them to vie with one another in the 
promotion of art and science and literature, in making the world 
happier and better and more beautiful than they found it, in a word, 
in the advancement of God’s kingdom upon earth. 

One word as to the kind of honour which St. James would have us 
pay to the poor. It is not of course that we are to flatter them, now 
that they have become the depositaries of power, with a view of 
gaining popularity and power ourselves. This would indeed be to 
act from the ‘sinister motives’ (duAoywpav  covgpov) which 
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St. James ascribes to the flatterers of the rich in his day. Might 
does not make right now, any more than it did under Roman 
imperialism or mediaeval feudalism. The true way of honouring 
the masses, if we like to use that term, is first by taking for 
granted that they, like the classes above them, are largely made 
up of reasonable beings, who desire to learn the honest opinions of all 
who have taken the trouble to form opinions for themselves ; secondly, 
by ourselves doing our best to understand their position, listening 
. with respect to their opinions, and freely pointing out where we believe 
them to be mistaken ; thirdly, by seeking to make them sharers in all 
the civilizing influences of our time, and as far as possible to raise 
them to the level of the more favoured classes; in other words, by 
extending as widely as possible the refinement and culture, the self- 
respect and self-control, implied in the old name of ‘gentleman.’ We 
may hope that in these and other ways much of the bitterness of 
poverty may be done away with, and that the upward path to compe- 
tence may be opened to all who are capable of making use of it; but 
until human nature is entirely regenerated, the ascent of some from 
the lowest class is likely to be balanced by the descent of others from 
the upper classes. Nor is this in itself to be regretted, poverty and 
want being the reformatories provided by nature for the idle and 
vicious. In time past, it is true, these reformatories have too often 
acted as incitements to crime rather than to virtue, because the 
sufferers were left to suffer alone, without guidance for the present or 
hope for the future. The thought and effort which are now being 
applied to schemes for the improvement of the condition of the 
‘submerged tenth’ will, we may believe, tend to bring out the good, 
and neutralize the evil of poverty, while at the same time providing a 
safe channel for the exercise of Christian charity. 

It is however important to remember that the Jewish law, forbidding 
respect of persons, was directed not less against the partiality which 
favours the poor, than against that which favours the rich. The 
caution against the former, which we find in Lev. xix. 15, *thou shalt 
not respect the person of the poor,’ is certainly as much needed now as 


it ever was. 


SoLIDARITY OF DuTYy AND THE Law or LIBERTY. 


‘He who keeps the law as a whole and fails in one point only is 
guilty of all.’ Such a principle would evidently cause great injustice, 
if applied in the administration of human law. A child who steals a 
carrot is not thereby guilty of forgery and murder. If the divine law 
consisted of rules relating to outward action only, as human law does, 
the same would be true of it also; but the perfect law of God, as St. 
James tells us in i. 25 and ii. 12, is a law of liberty. It is fulfilled 
only when we freely choose what God commands, when His will 
becomes our will, when we love Him because He loved us; when we 
love our neighbours as ourselves, because they are children of the 
same Father, redeemed by the same Saviour, partakers of the same 
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Spirit with ourselves. If then we systematically neglect any one 
commandment of God, say, the duty of honouring our parents, it will 
not atone for this, though we should be most scrupulous in all other 
respects ; the one wilful neglect proves that we were not actuated by 
a right motive in our obedience to the other commandments : it shows 
that we were not led by the Spirit of God. 

In the 3rd chapter we read ‘in many things we all offend’ the word 
(mraíouev) being the same as that used here, where it is said, that ‘he 
who offends in one point is guilty of all.’ How then are any to be 
saved? This is explained in v. 13 ‘mercy triumpheth over judgment,’ 
which follows closely on the words ‘So speak and so act, as being 
about to be tried by the law of liberty.’ The law of liberty is at once 
more exacting and more merciful than the law of bondage. It is the 
former, because it is not satisfied with the outward act: it is the 
latter, because, where there is real love of good, and real desire and 
effort to do right, God accepts the will for the deed. To bear in mind 
therefore that we shall be judged by the law of liberty tends to 
produce in us a deeper conviction of sin, at the same time that it frees 
us from anxiety, because we believe that God Himself desires that we 
may be perfect as He is perfect, and that He will accomplish this 
perfection in us by the presence of His Holy Spirit in our hearts, if 
we are willing to receive it. 


IL 14—26.  Paraphrase. 


We have seen that hearing is useless without doing, that the doing 
which is confined to external forms of worship is equally useless, since 
the only service which pleases God is that of practical kindness and 

unselfishness. We have seen further that our faith is of no value if 
it does not keep us from respect of persons and if it does not mani- 
fest itself in love. This may be summed up by szying that faith 
without works, profession without practice, is worthless, as worthless 
asa mere verbal philanthropy. Even if such a faith were real, vt 
could not prove its existence; and the uselessness of a bare faith ds 
shown by the fact that even the devils possess such faith. The 
typical examples of faith given in the Old Testament prove that the 
fuith which justifies must be an active principle. The function of 
faith is to inspire action, and it is itself perfected by action. An 
inactive faith is the mere corpse of religion. [See especially notes 
on vv, 14. 23, 26.] 

FarrH. 

St. James has already told us that trials are sent to test and confirm 

our faith (i. 3), that without faith prayer is of no avail (i. 6, cf. v. 


15, 16), that Christianity consists in faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
P 
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(i. l) that those who are rich in faith are heirs of the promised 
kingdom (ii. 5). By this faith he means trust in the loving will of 
God revealed to us in Christ, and the reception of His word into our 
souls, as seed into a good soil (i 17, 18, 21). If we retain our trust 
in God's all-wise, just and loving Providence, in spite of the trials 
which He permits, the habit of endurance is strengthened in us and 
thus we grow up to the full stature of Christian manhood (1. 4). The 
opposite to faith is worldliness: our faith is shown to be tainted with 
worldliness if we favour the rich above the poor (i. 27, ii. 2—4). In 
the verses which we have now to deal with, faith appears in a different 
light. It is no longer the essence of Christianity, but a mere dead 
semblance, or empty profession of faith. For the employment of the 
same word riots to denote the two kinds of faith, we may compare the 
different meanings of zepacpós and wepdgeobar in i. 2, and 13, the 
former used of a tempting for good, the latter of a tempting for evil ; 
the use of codia to express both a heavenly and an earthly wisdom 
in iii. 15, 17, 1 Cor. i. 17-ii. 16 (and so of zavovpyia in Sir. xxi. 12; also 
the use of épis in Hesiod (Op. 11—30) for the emulation which is good, 
and the quarrelsomeness which is hurtful) This use of the same name 
for different things is natural enough in the rough and ready speech 
of men little accustomed to metaphysical analysis or subtle refinements 
of language, and would be intentionally adopted by those who had to 
address such hearers. The change of meaning is however prepared for 
here by the use of the word Aéyy in ver. 14 : not faith in itself, but the 
profession of faith is declared to be of no avail. The thought of faith 
is apparently suggested by the statement in ver. 13 that *love (com- 
passion) is the only thing which can triumph over judgment,’ judgment 
being without mercy to him who has shown no mercy. To this an objec- 
tion is supposed to be made by the worldly-minded Christian of ver. 1 : 
* Will not faith also triumph against judgment? What is the good of 
being an orthodox believer, if I am no better off than a Samaritan 
or a Gentile or an unbelieving Jew?’ St. James replies by the 
paarble of the talking philanthropist. Just as a profession of philan- 
thropy unaccompanied by kind actions is of no good to the needy, so a 
profession of faith unaccompanied by righteous actions is of no good to 
ourselves ; both are alike a mere hypocrisy in the sight of God. Such 
profession is indeed the dead carcase of genuine religion. But in the 
midst of this diatribe against a dead faith, St. James gives some further 
particulars of a true faith, such as Abraham’s (ver. 22): ‘faith 
cooperated with his works and by works was faith made perfect’ ; 
words which are in close agreement with St. Paul's teaching as to 
‘faith which worketh by love,’ and the * fruits of the Spirit.’ 

If St. James were not so fully justified by the subsequent history of 
the Church, we might be inclined to wonder at the scathing words in 
which he expresses his contempt for those who place their confidence 
in the orthodoxy of their creed. But it may be questioned whether 
any form of fetishism has been quite so mischievous, so destructive to 
all kindly feeling as well as to moral and spiritual and intellectual 
progress, as the fetish of orthodoxy, i.e. the idea that the assent to a 
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given form of words is both necessary to, and sufficient for salvation, 
and that heterodoxy is the worst of sins. 

We are not to suppose however that St. James would in these words 
discourage the wish to arrive at à clear intellectual view in religion. 
The ‘word which is able to save the soul’ is itself addressed in the 
first instance to the understanding, though it must penetrate the whole 
nature before its work can be accomplished. It no less belongs to 
man, as a rational being to think clearly, than it belongs to him, as a 
moral being, to act rightly. ‘I will pray with the spirit’ says St. Paul, 
* but I will pray with the understanding also ' : and St. Peter, or whoever 
is the author of the second Epistle which goes under his name, warns 
us of the danger arising from the misunderstanding of the written 
word, where he speaks of the hard things contained in St. Paul's 
epistles, * which they that are unlearned and ignorant wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, to their own destruction. To grasp fully 
the meaning of each separate statement, as intended by the writer and 
understood by the original readers, will often tax our powers to 
the utmost; and we have besides to consider how far each separate 
statement is to be qualified or limited or balanced by other statements, 
whether in the same book or in the other Scriptures; and again how 
far changed circumstances, changed modes of thought and expression, 
necessitate a change in the form of the doctrine taught ;—before we can 
be sure of what is the actual teaching of the Spirit to the Church in 
our own day. It is from neglecting these things, from the misunder- 
standing of forms of speech, or from fixing the mind exclusively on 
one side of Christian teaching, that erroneous views as to the Sacra- 
ments and as to Predestination have become so widely prevalent. It 
was therefore only natural and right that the Catholic Church should 
seek to guard against the misinterpretation of revealed truth, first, by 

. drawing up short summaries of the essentials of belief for the use of all 
her members, and secondly by careful exposition of the teaching of the 
Bible on partieular doctrines, made by the most learned of hersons. St. 
James is not of course to be regarded as objecting to such formularies 
or treatises. It is not the creed he finds fault with, but the belief 
that a man is saved by the correctness of his creed. 

Every extreme in religion is sure to give rise to the opposite 
extreme. If therefore one party exaggerate the importance of a correct 
Statement of Christian truth, and make this correctness consist in a 
repetition of phrases devised by the Fathers of the fourth or of some 
later century, rather than in the actual teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles ; if they restrict the freedom of thought by unwarrantable 
assertions that the Church has already arrived at absolute truth, and 
that the duty of reason is not to question, but simply to bow down in 
adoration of a mystery ; it was to be expected that another party 
would spring up, who would not only deny that the Church had any 
right to put out an authoritative statement of doctrine, but would also 
deny the possibility of arriving at any conclusion whatever in matters 
of theology, and even that there was any connexion between doctrine 
and conduct. Such persons might be disposed to claim the authority 
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of St. James on their side, when he speaks of the profession of a right 
faith being consistent with devilish wickedness. Nor can we evade 
this by assuming that the profession is merely verbal In the 
supposed case there is real belief, a belief, be it observed, which has a 
real effect on the believer ; but the effect is not that which St. James' 
opponents claimed for their orthodox faith ; not an assurance of a salva- 
tion, but the extremity of terror. "There can, however, be no doubt of 
what St. James himself really held in regard to the connexion between 
thought and action. He spoke in i. 19 of the seminal power of the 
divine Word received into the mind: he is equally explicit below as to 
the evil influence of words uttered at the instigation of a wisdom which 
is earthly, sensual and devilish (iii. 6, 15). But, as is explained in the 
Parable of the Sower, there are many things which may hinder the 
word, or the thought, or the doctrine, from producing its natural 
effect. It may lie altogether on the outside of the mind; it may 
make a mere momentary impression; it may form strange combina- 
tion with the already existing growths ; as, for instance, the thought 
of One All-powerful and All-holy, meeting with a will which is 
obstinately set on evil, is naturally productive of terror. It is only 
where it finds a good soil, clear of weeds, that the full virtue of the 
Word is manifested. We need not however assume that the Word is 
necessarily wasted, where its effect is not immediately perceptible. The 
use of short formularies, texts or hymns committed to memory, is to 
store up for the future truths to which the heart may be inaccessible 
at the moment. 

I have in the introduction (pp. lxxxvii. foll ) touched on the relation 
which St. Paul’s teaching on the subject of faith bears to that of St. 
James. We saw there that there was substantial agreement between 
them, notwithstanding the verbal contradictions which may be found 
in their Epistles. Both agree that ‘in many things we offend all,’ 
that man is saved not by his own merits, but by the goodness and mercy 
of God. What differences there are may be explained partly by the 
difference of the errors which they controvert. St. Paul is arguing 
against a dependence on the scrupulous performance of the Jewish 
law (what he calls the épya vópov), and against the denial of salva- 
tion to the Gentiles unless they conformed in all points to that 
law. St. James is arguing against a dependence upon Jewish 
orthodoxy, irrespective of moral conduct (what St. Paul might call 
epya. zíaTeos or ‘faith working by love’). But partly the difference is 
due to the difference in the character and development of the two men. 
To the one, whose spiritual experience had been broken by a violent 
shock, and whose special office it was to open the kingdom of heaven 
to the Gentiles, the Gospel is the antithesis of the Law ; to the other, 
who had been brought up with Jesus, who had known his disciples from 
the first, and whose special office it was to make the final offer of 
salvation to his own countrymen, the Gospel was the consummation of 
the Law. Again, the one with his deeply speculative nature loves to fix his 
gaze on the Divine factor in man's salvation, the other with his strong 
practical beat directs his attention mainly to the human factor; 
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though each fully allows and even asserts the doctrine complementary 
to that which may be called peculiarly his own. 


IIT. 1—12. Paraphrase. 


Do not be eager to assume the responsibilities of teachers. Hard as 
at 4s for man to avoid stumbling in action, it is harder still to avoid 
at in speech ; so that to guide the tongue aright may be regarded as 
a test of Christian maturity. As the movements of the horse or the 
ship are controlled by the little bit in the mouth or rudder in the stern, 
so the whole activity of man is directed by the use made of the tongue. 
Like the spark which sets the forest on fire, the tongue, by some little 
insignificant word, can boast of setting on fire the wheel of mortality, 
the whole round of this mortal life. In the microcosm of man’s 
nature the tongue represents the unrighteous world, and 4s used by 
Satan as his organ. Man has learnt to tame the most savage and 
venomous of animals, but the tongue is untameable and never at rest, 
and its venom is the deadliest of all. It 4s as impossible to combine 
acceptable worship of God with imprecations on man, God's image, as 
Vi ws impossible for a fountain to send forth sweet and litter water at 
the same orifice, or a tree of one species to bear fruit of another 
species. (See especially notes on verses 8, 10.) 


ÜUsE AND ABUSE OF SPEECH. 


The teacher here referred to is of course, in the first instance, the 
teacher in the congregation. It is the same warning as we read in i. 
19; the same also is given by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 26—40. From 
the latter passage we learn that the Christian assemblies were often 
scenes of great confusion, in which a number of persons, women as 
well as men, were trying to make themselves heard at the same time, 
one with a psalm, one with a revelation, one with a teaching, and so 
on. St. Paul insists that those who prophesy, or speak with unknown 
tongues, should speak by two or at the most by three (with which we 
may compare the pi zoAAo( of St. James), and that by course, so that all 
things may be done decently and in order. It does not seem that there 
was any distinct order of teachers: each member of the congregation 
was at liberty to speak as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, in accordance 
with the prophecy of Joel, quoted by St. Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost. But even the exercise of the gifts of the Spirit was to be kept 
under control ; the spirits of the prophets were subject to the prophets : 
there was to be nothing orgiastic in the Christian service. If there 
was anything of mere animal excitement, of pushing, or display, or 
want of consideration for others, this was a sign that the speaker 
was not exclusively influenced by the Spirit of God (vv. 14, 15). The 
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dangers arising from the over-freedom of the youthful Church have long 
ago been effectually guarded against in the Church of England by the 
denial of the right of speech to any but the clergy. But it may perhaps 
be questioned whether St. James would have consented to purchase 
immunity from the disorder of which he complains, by investing one 
of the teachers, not selected for that particular post, as being specially 
qualified for it, either by the congregation, or by the Apostles, or by 
the Church at large, but merely nominated by some wealthy person, 
perhaps one who was an entire stranger to the congregation, and who 
had never given proof of his qualifications to exercise such an important 
trust,—whether, I say, St. James would have approved of investing a 
teacher, so chosen, with exclusive authority over the ritual and the 
teaching of the congregation, and would further have thought it 
expedient to enable him, however incompetent or unsuited for the 
particular post, to disregard the wishes and feelings alike of his 
ecclesiastical superiors and of the people committed to his charge, by 
ensuring to him a practically irremovable tenure. And yet, after all 
our present system does not make St. James’ caution inapplicable. 
We may silence the laity, and still leave too many teachers ; since it 
does not follow that, because a man is ordained and has the charge of 
a parish, he must therefore be able to preach. A man may be an 
excellent parish priest without having the qualifications of a prophet 
and teacher. 

We must not, however, suppose that the caution is limited to 
preaching. It applies to all who set themselves up as instructors of 
others, whether as schoolmasters, lecturers, politicians, journalists, 
critics, writers of whatsoever kind, who make themselves responsible, 
not only for their own actions, but for the seed they sow in the minds 
of others. As there never was a time when people pressed more 
eagerly into these professions, so there never was a time when it 
behoved each man more seriously to ask himself, what kind of vocation 
he has for the work which he proposes to undertake, and whether he 
has conscientiously endeavoured to prepare himself for it. As regards 
education, perhaps the time has now come when it may be possible to 
require a certificate, both of adequate knowledge and of ability to 
teach, from others besides the teachers in our elementary schools. 

On a first reading, there is toa western mind something odd and 
exaggerated in St. James’ remarks as to the Tongue. The tongue is 
of course merely the innocent instrument employed by the free will of 
man. The rhetorical figure by which it stands for the abuse of the 
faculty of speech, and of which examples have been given in the note, 
need not however imply a want of earnestness in the speaker, any 
more than Cranmer’s apostrophe to ‘this unworthy hand.’ In some 
cases there can be no doubt that temptation comes from ‘the pleasures 
encamped in our members’ (below iv. 1). There would be nothing 
inappropriate, for instance, in ascribing to the palate the evils which 
arise from gluttony. But there is no physical pleasure in the actual 
movement of the tongue, and but little in hearing ourselves talk. 
The pleasures and temptations connected with the use of the tongue 
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as an organ of speech, are entirely psychological; but they constitute 
an easily recognized department of man's activity, which St. James 
tickets by this name; and besides, like the pleasures of the palate, 
they seem to have a separate life of their own, independent of our 
will, so that we often find it the hardest thing in the world to hold 
our tongue (ver. 8) The next point which we might be disposed to 
question is the statement that one who controls the tongue is a 
perfect man ; that, as the movement of the horse is governed by the bit, 
so the activity of man is governed by his use of the tongue. Perhaps 
we may find this easier to understand if we go back to the analysis of 
temptation given ini. 14, Man's own lust is the cause of sin. The 
angry or impure or impious thought goes on to express itself, first in 
words, and then in action. Under the Old Dispensation it was wrong 
action, which was forbidden by the Ten Commandments. St. James, 
like his Master, bids us stop the evil current at an earlier point. Not 
only he that kills is in danger of the judgment, but he that says * Raca’ 
or ‘Thou fool.’ Evil is to be met and conquered in its initial stage of 
thought, before the bitter or malicious feeling has had time to vent 
itself in words. It may be objected that there are cases in which 
some such vent is needed for the raging passion within, which only 
becomes more dangerous by the endeavour to stifle it, just as grief 
when it is unable to find relief in tears. Allowing this to be the case, 
it need not, in the first place, diminish the value of the general rule 
that we should accustom’ ourselves to check the evil impulse in the 
bud; and, secondly, we have to remember that, in St. James’ view, 
prayer is the natural vent for all the agitations of a Christian (below 
v. 15). Perhaps however we may conclude from the language used 
here and above (i 19) that St. James was addressing people more 
prone than the English to give expression to their feelings in words, 
people of more fiery and less phlegmatic temper. 

We are not of course to suppose that St. James denies or ignores the 
right uses of the tongue. The very importance he attaches to hearing 
proves the value he puts on the right kind of speaking, and the 
description he gives just below of the qualifications of the truly wise 
teacher is worthy to be compared with St. Pauls panegyric on 
Charity. 


IIL 13—18. Paraphrase. 


If a man claims to be wise, let him prove his wisdom by his con- 
duct. True wisdom shows itself 1m modesty, recognizing the vmmen- 
sity of the universe and the narrow limits of man’s capacity, and 
bowing in reverence to God who made both man and the universe. 
The mixing up of personal feelings, envy, jealousy, ambition and. 
party spirit, with the attempt to teach others, proves the absence of 
true wisdom. Such a teacher sets wp self above truth: his wisdom 
ceases to be a gift from God; it is charged with other elements derived 
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from the flesh, the world and the devil. It is materialistic, irreligi- 
ous, hating God and goodness, and ds attended by unrest, disquictude 
and every kind of evil. On the other hand the wisdom which comes 
from God 4s first of all pure: 4t has gained the victory over all 
the lower impulses of our nature: 4t is at peace with rtself, with 
God and with man: it 4s gentle, reasonable, compassionate, single- 
minded, free from dissimulation, abounding in good fruits. It is by 
the peaceful activity of such lovers of peace that the seed, which will 
spring up into a harvest of righteousness, is sown in the hearts of 
men. 
WISDOM. 


St. James, following the books of Job and of Proverbs and the 
sapiential books of the Apocrypha, has already spoken of wisdom as 
the gift of God, which we are to seek by earnest prayer, and which 
will enable the Christian to understand the purpose of the trials to 
which he is exposed, and to make the right use of them (i. 3). In the 
O. T. the word has a very wide sense, including both science and 
literature (1 Kings iv. 29—34, Prov. i. 6), but laying most stress on 
practical wisdom, of which the foundation is said to be the fear of the 
Lord. Here it is introduced as a sequel to the instructions to 
teachers, especially religious teachers, and is defined by the moral 
qualifications which go to the making of a good teacher or student. 
Freedom from personal objects, single-minded devotion to the pursuit 
of truth, simplicity, modesty—these qualities are essential to students 
in whatever department of thought. Gentleness and sympathy, 
appreciation for the work of others—these qualities are essential to a 
persuasive teacher. So much we shall all admit; but it may be asked, 
Is wisdom nothing more than this to St. James? If we test his 
description of wisdom by applying it to the case of men who are 
universally esteemed wise, a Thucydides, a Plato,a Shakespeare ; or to 
an Athanasius, or a Pascal, or a Bishop Butler; even to St. Paul or 
St. John, do we find that it supplies us with anything like an 
exhaustive analysis of what we know as wisdom in them? It 
evidently takes no account of the original powers of the mind, or of 
the strictly intellectual training needed for the full development of those 
powers. It is as suited to the ordinary Sunday School teacher as to the 
highest genius. So far, we may regard this exhortation of St. James 
as illustrating the Christian freedom from exclusiveness. The 
Gospel addresses itself to the Publican as well as to the Pharisee, to 
‘this people that knoweth not the law’ as well as to the doctor and 
the scribe. Every one has some mental powers: wisdom consists in 
the right use of those powers, be they small or great. But there is 
no reason to suppose that St. James intended to give a complete 
exposition of his ideas on wisdom in this passage. He is simply 
dealing with the evils incident to the religious teaching of the time. 
There were in the Christian assemblies, as we learn from the Pastoral 
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Epistles and elsewhere, the counterparts of the Jewish rabbis, men 
fluent and positive and argumentative, who arrogated to themselves 
the name of wise. St. James says nothing as to the extent of their 
learning or knowledge; he is content to point out those particular 
characteristics of heavenly wisdom in which they were manifestly 
deficient. We cannot argue from this that he would have disapproved 
of elaborate disquisitions on theological questions such as we read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, or that he would have condemned the 
pursuit of learning or science for its own sake ; but for the present his 
mind is fixed on practical issues. 


IV. 1—17. Paraphrase. 


The veal source of our quarrelsomeness ds the greediness with which 
each one grasps at pleasure for himself. We are envious, if we see 
others succeed where we have failed: and we are conscious that our 
whole life 4s a failure, as tt always must be, when men either omit to 
pray, or pray only for worldly objects whereby to gratify their selfish 
impulses, But those who seck the world’s favour can never obtain the 
favour of God. The two are absolutely incompatible. As the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘the Spirit which He has planted in us jealously longs for 
our love. It is owing to this jealous affection that He resists the 
proud and gives grace to the humble. If we submissively accept His 
chastisement and return to Him, He will return to us, and the tempter, 
who offers the world to each of us, as he did to Christ, will flee from 
us also, when he finds we are determined to resist him. This we must 
do by renouncing all wicked actions and checking all evil thoughts, by 
learning to take a serious view of life, giving up our thoughtless 
mirth, practising self-denial and repentance, mourning over sin and 
humbling ourselves before God. If we thus turn from the world to 
God, He will raise us wp and grant us a share in His kingdom. 

Do not think lightly of ill-natured gossip. To speak against a 
brother or to condemn a brother is really to speak against and con- 
demn the law of God, who has bidden us to love one another, and has 
given a special warning against this sin in the words, ‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged. Shall we venture to set up our opinion against 
God's law, and claim to do that which has been distinctly forbidden 
by the sole Lawgiver and Judge? Our duty 4s not to criticize, but 
to obey. 

A further characteristic of the spirit of worldliness is exhibited in 
our confident forming of plans for the future, without any thought 
of the precarious nature of earthly enjoyment, and of owr dependence 
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on God for the life of each successive day. All schemes for the future 
should be accompanied by the proviso ‘if God will? 

Do you say that you know all this already? Remember then that 
it is the knowledge of good, combined with the choice of evil, which 
constitutes sum. 


THE WORLD. 


The term xécpos is borrowed from the Greek philosophers who used it 
to express, first, the divine order apparent in the universe, and then the 
actual universe and especially the heavenly bodies. In the pantheistic 
system of the Stoics the xéapos itself was deified. By the writers of 
the N. T. it is generally used in a dyslogistie sense. Thus St. James 
(i. 27) bids his readers * keep themselves unspotted from the world.’ 
In ii. 5 he speaks of those who were ‘poor in the view of the world’ 
as being ‘rich in faith.’ In iii 6 he speaks of the tongue as the 
organ of the unrighteous world in our body. Here he says ‘the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God. St. John (1 Ep. ii. 
15-17) analyses the influence of the world into the ‘lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life.’ He tells us further (iii. 1) 
that the world knew not God and therefore knows not the sons of 
God ; (iii. 13) that the world hateth you; (iv. 5) that false prophets 
are of the world and the world hears them; (v. 4) ‘whatever is 
begotten of Gol overcometh the world: and this is the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our faith’ ; (v. 19) ‘the whole world lieth 
in wickedness’ (or ‘in the evil one’); (iii. 17) ‘the world’s good’ is 
used in the same sense as ‘the unrighteous Mammon.’ So in his 
Gospel we read (xiv. 17) that ‘the world cannot receive the Comforter’ ; 
(xiv. 30) ‘the prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me’ ; 
(xv. 19) * If. ye were of the world the world would love its own, but I 
chose you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.’ So 
St. Paul ‘the world through its wisdom knew not God’ (1 Cor. i. 21) ; 
‘God chose the base things of the world’ (1 Cor. i. 27) ; and St. Peter 
‘that ye may become partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption which is in the world through lust’ (2 Pet. i. 4). It is 
evident that in these passages the world is used not for the external 
universe, but for the world of men, that same world of which we are 
told that God so loved it, that he sent his Son that the world through 
him might be saved (Joh. iii. 16,17); and yet St. James says that one 
who loves the world thereby becomes an enemy of God, How are we 
to explain this? What is the exact nature of that world which is so 
dear to God, and so dangerous to man ? 

In the simplest sense of the word, the world is each man’s natural 
environment, that into which he enters at birth, and from which he 
departs in death. It is the immediate present, the seen and temporal, 
of which our senses bear witness, in contrast to the unseen and eternal ; 
as St. John says ‘the world passeth away and the lusts thereof, but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ It supplies the objects of 
all our appetites, the stimulus to our activities, the occasions of our 
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passions, the subject-matter of our thoughts. This environment is 
partly inanimate, so far as our senses, thoughts, and appetites are con- 
cerned, but far more largely human, in all that has to do with feelings, 
passions, desires. It is the appointed training-place of the immortal 
soul. But just as the inanimate world, which was intended to reveal the 
glory of the eternal Godhead, was itself deified through the folly of man ; 
so the world of humanity, which was intended to be a further revelation 
of the inner charaeter of God, engrosses our attention until we no 
longer hear the voice of God speaking in conscience, but take the 
custom of the world for our law, submit ourselves to its judgment, 
strive for its prizes, seek its approval, j-in a word, worship the world as 
our God. In speaking of the world we must remember that it is not 
one, but multiform. Each man's world differs from that of every 
other man, depending partly on his surroundings and partly on the 
working of his own mind. The same surroundings may be to one man 
a channel of divine influence, to another the very embodiment of the 
worldly spirit. Where the mind of one sees or creates good in all 
around him, the mind of another may be conscious only of evil; and 
thus the same set of people may constitute a church to the one, a 
world to the other. In like manner there will be a broad distinction 
between man's world and woman's world, the world of youth and the 
world of age, the world of poverty and the world of wealth. Fashion, 
politics, religion, —the criminal, the school-boy, the working-man-—all 
have their separate worlds; there is the world of the nun in her 
convent, of the hermit in his cell. Incaleulable mischief has been 
caused by the imagination that the worldly spirit could be avoided by 
keeping out of some particular society which men chose to identify 
with the world. The world is in the heart of man. There may be 
endless differences in point of refinement between the various forms 
- of the world ; but in so far as they all tend to separate us from God 
and lower our standard of duty, the influence of allis alike baneful. 
He who makes it his chief aim to gain the favour of his world thereby 
becomes an enemy of God. And yet all the while each separate soul, 
included in the aggregate of worlds, is itself the object of God's love, 
though the worldly influence, which in the Bible often goes by the 
name of the world, is so hateful to God that, as we have seen, no man 
can love it without becoming His enemy. 

St. James in the text tells us that the cause of quarrelling is our 
eagerness to get the world's good things, which are palpably limited 
in quantity, and often derive their chief value in our eyes from their 
difficulty of attainment. The fact of this limitation inevitably leaves 
many disappointed of their desire. But even the successful are not 
satisfied. No sooner is the coveted object attained, than the process 
of disillusion commences, There is a moment’s delight at the victory 
over our rivals, and again the cloud of disappointment settles over us. 
We feel that, once more, happiness has eluded our grasp, and we are 
filled with envy and jealousy of those whom we fancy to be in any 
respect more fortunate than ourselves, till in the end we find our 
nearest approach to happiness in striving to prevent or destroy the 
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happiness of others. How is this to be remedied? The Stoics 
answered : ‘ By ceasing to desire.’ The Christian answer is : ‘ By desiring 
to be and to do what God wills, and by desiring others’ good rather 
than our own.’ 


THe Divine JEALOUSY. 


We are familiar with the Greek idea of Nemesis. Excessive 
prosperity on the part of man even apart from evil-doing, as in the 
well-known story of the Ring of Polycrates, portended utter ruin, 
because it provoked the divine jealousy of human happiness. We 
are familiar also with the ascription of jealousy to the God of the Jews, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation. This seems to us to belong to the same stage 
of thought as the lex talionis ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,' or as the expulsion of Adam out of Eden for fear that he might 
put forth his hand and eat of the tree of life ; or again as the dispersion 
of mankind over the face of the earth, for fear that they might make 
themselves too strong by building the tower of Babel. Such concep- 
tions seem to us natural to the anthropomorphism of a rude people and 
period, when even Moses could urge as a reason for sparing the 
Israelites the fear that the Egyptians might say, ‘because the Lord 
was not able to bring them into the land which he promised them, he 
hath brought them out to slay them in the wilderness. But under 
the New Dispensation we are perhaps surprised that it should still be 
possible to make use of a figure which seems derogatory to the Divine 
Perfection. Wethink jealousy a defect in human love ; how much more 
in Divine! The phrase itself is no doubt due to the writer's Hebraic 
tone of thought and speech ; but it is at the same time a most forcible 
expression of a most important truth; and the addition ‘ He giveth 
more grace’ removes from it all that is unamiable in the idea of jea- 
lousy. It is really a parable in which the soul is represented as 
standing between rival wooers, God and the world. The strongest 
human passion is boldly taken to represent the Divine longing for the 
entire possession of the human heart, i.e. for the expulsion of every 
thought and feeling which interferes with the recovery of the Divine 
image in man and the attainment of the perfect ideal of humanity. 
We blame human jealousy, because it is so largely made up of a selfish 
desire for our own pleasure and honour; so liable to turn into hatred 
of the object of our passion. The Divine jealousy, as depicted in the 
N. T., desires nothing but the best good of the beloved object, and hates 
nothing but that which would injure and degrade it. How is this 
jealousy concerned in ‘resisting the proud, and giving grace to the 
humble’? Pride here consists in man's claim to be independent of 
God, to do what he likes and gratify all his natural impulses irre- 
spective of God's will. It is the choice of the temporal in preference 
to the eternal, of the world in preference to God. This pride is re- 
sisted, as was shown in the previous Comment, by the continual failure 
to obtain the happiness sought for. The Divine jealousy having 
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ordained that the world shall never give satisfaction, he who seeks 
his happiness there cannot but feel himself continually thwarted in his 
ambitions, until at last he conceives himself to be the victim of some 
jealous and hostile power seated upon the throne of the universe. Yet 
‘He giveth more grace.’ Underneath the dark suspicion which 
blots out heaven from our eyes we are dimly conscious of an 
appeal to feelings long lost sight of and all but extinct within us. 
In the Prodigal’s heart there begins to arise a loathing, not only for 
the husks with which he has striven to satisfy the cravings of the 
immortal soul, but also a loathing for his own folly and sin, a longing 
for the home which he has forsaken, joined with the sense of his 
own unworthiness, which makes him fear lest he should have lost it 
for ever. To one thus humbled grace is given in full measure: 
the soul, which could never satisfy its thirst from earthly cisterns, 
finds never-failing supplies of happiness in that inner union with God 


which is typified by the well of water springing up unto everlasting 
life. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS OF REPENTANCE. 


Does St. James mean that God’s grace and favour are to be won by 
fasting and self-discipline? Not so; God’s loving favour is ours to 
receive, the moment we believe in it. He means ‘be willing to give 
up what has till now seemed to be the chief interest of your life: give 
up the pursuit of honours and pleasures: no longer indulge in dreams 
of conquering your rivals and taking vengeance on your enemies: 
welcome what may seem the gloom of renunciation: examine yourself 
to see where you have gone wrong in the past: and set to work to 
atone, so far as may be, for any wrongs you have done to others. 
Listen for the voice of God in conscience, and do your duty, as in His 
sight and relying on His strength, with all the more energy in pro- 
portion to its irksomeness and difficulty.’ The natural accompaniments 
of such feelings and resolutions amongst the Jews were weeping and 
fasting, the rending of clothes and the casting of dust on the head. 
If these things help the inward change, good: if they are its natural 
accompaniments, good also: but, if they are used as substitutes for 
the inner change, or as an anodyne to quiet the conscience and pave 
the way for the resumption of the former life, then they are nothing 


better than the vain religion (Opyoxeta paraos) already condemned by 
St. James. 


JUDGING. 


Are we then never to find fault with others? It may be an essen- 
tial part of our duty, as in the case of a magistrate, appointed for the 
very purpose of deciding whether the accused is guilty or not guilty; 
of a parent, who has to train up his children to distinguish between 
right and wrong; and so in every case where instruction or criticism 
is required. What St. James means is that we are not to indulge in 
the habit of fault-finding from the mere love of it, where duty does 
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not call us to it, for the sake of showing off our acuteness and pulling 
down others by way of exalting ourselves. Even where it is our duty 
to judge, it should be done under a sense of responsibility, with the 
consciousness of our own liability to go wrong and a genuine desire for 
the improvement, not the humiliation, of the person blamed; and 
further our judgment should be determined by the objective standard 
of right, not by our private tastes or likings ; otherwise we set up our- 
selves above the law and the lawgiver. There is no fault which brings 
about its own punishment more certainly than the love of fault-finding. 
While we become quick to see the mote in a brother's eye, the beam is 
still growing in our own. The habit of negative criticism is destruc- 
tive to the creative faculty and to much besides. All human action is 
more or less blundering; if we choose to concentrate our attention on 
the blunders, and shut our eyes to the honest aim and the real good 
effected in spite of the blunders, we lose the stimulus of admiration 
and emulation; thus deadening within us all that makes life worth 
living, if it be true, as the poet teaches, that * we live by admiration, 
hope, and love.' 


Maxine PLANS. 


Are we then to live at hap-hazard? not to use our best endeavours 
to foresee the future and shape our actions in accordance with proba- 
bilities? This would be to give up one main use of reason. When our 
Lord said *take no thought (R.V. *be not anxious") for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself' (Matt. vi. 
34), he did not mean to forbid serious consideration of the course to 
be adopted under given circumstances. He did not mean that it 
was wrong to make engagements beforehand and to take steps to 
keep our engagements; that it was wrong for a man to deliberate 
carefully before choosing a profession or accepting a post which 
might be offered him; or again, that it was wrong for a states- 
man to consider carefully what measures he should bring forward 
in Parliament. His meaning was that we should not worry our- 
selves with the anticipation of evil: we should make all due pre- 
paration for it, and then await it calmly in reliance upon God. 
As Christ forbade undue anxiety, so St. James here forbids undue 
confidence. We should bear in mind that we cannot foresee the issues 
of things; so that what we think desirable now, may turn out here- 
after to have been undesirable; and again that the best-laid plans 
are liable to fail; so that, however good the object, still it may be 
unattainable by us; that we should therefore not stake our life, as it 
were, on a single throw of the dice, but join with all our plans for the 
future the reservation ‘if God will, and the aspiration ‘Thy will be 
done.’ Some people, perhaps thinking of Christ's promise of divine assist- 
ance to those who should be brought before synagogues and magistrates 
for his sake (Matt. x. 18), seem to have an idea that forethought and plan- 
ning are in themselves opposed to faith, and that, in religious matters 
especially, there is something approaching to impiety in making pre- 
parations for the future. It is enough to say in answer to this, that 
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while we are no doubt justified in believing that Christ's grace will 
be sufficient for us in whatever difficulties, still it is our duty to use all 
our powers, especially our nobler powers, in God's service; that the 
powers of imagination, hope, and reason, were given to us especially as 
guides to action ; and that no great and permanent work has ever been 
effected in which these powers were not fully exercised. 

It is probably this passage which has given rise to the common use 
of the letters D.V., as to which see the note. It is a comparatively 
trivial example of what may be called the objectification of ideas, 
which in greater matters has been productive of so much evil in regard 
to religion. To have acquired the habit of submission and resignation 
to the Divine Will is all-important for man: but the use of the symbol 
is a matter of indifference. Where it is used in one place and omitted 
in another, it would rather seem to imply that, when omitted in writing, 
it was not present in the mind. 


V. 1—11. Paraphrase. 


Another form of worldliness is the love of wealth, whether stored 
by the miser, or squandered by the voluptuary. The decay which 
threatens unused wealth 4s itself symbolical of the destruction 
awaiting its selfish possessor. The cry of the labourer, from whom 
his just wages are withheld, is not unheard in heaven. <As for 
the voluptuary who, in this final crisis of his country’s for- 
tunes, thinks of nothing but personal gratification, he can only be 
compared to a sheep fattened for slaughter. By the help of an unjust 
law he may get rid of the unresisting righteous, whose life is a con- 
tinual witness against him ; but let him remember that the Lord is 
coming to judgment. Let the brethren, on their side, wart patiently 
and strengthen their hearts to endure for the short period which has 
still to elapse before the coming of the Lord. Let them take a lesson 
Jrom the hushandmen who patiently wart for the rains to mature the 
fruits of the earth, and from the prophets of old who spoke and suffered 
in the name of the Lord. The story of Job 4s a striking example of 
the blessing which awaits patient endurance. It shows us that, how- 
ever severe may be the trial to which the believer. is exposed, God's 
mercy and lovingkindness will be made manifest in the end. The 
brethren, however, must remember that the Lord comes not only to take 
vengeance oi His enemies but to judge His people ; and must beware 
of a murmuring, unforgwing spirit. 
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STERNNESS OF ST. JAMES. 


What are we to say to the stern denunciation of this passage? Is 
it not inconsistent with the warning against judging and evil-speaking, 
given in iv. ll? At any rate it is not inconsistent with the denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees by John the Baptist and by our Lord. What 
would be presumption in an ordinary Christian may be part of the 
commission of a prophet. It was not presumption in Jonah to declare 
the approaching downfall of Nineveh: the presumption came in where 
he expostulated with God for refusing to make good his threats, when 
they had produced the desired effect. The prophetic announcement of 
impending evil is not inconsistent with the tenderest sympathy, as is 
shown by our Lord’s lamentation over Jerusalem. Here we can see 
ample reason for the strongest warning. The rich represented the 
pride of the world. Their success, their triumphant career of selfish 
oppression, while it left little hope of the possibility cf their own 
repentance, caused despair in the hearts of the brethren whom they 
oppressed. It was the truest kindness on the part of the prophet to set 
before both the fact of imminent judgment revealed to him by the Spirit. 
To the rich it was the final invitation, the hand-writing on the wall, 
which, if instantly accepted, might still enable them to seek a share in 
the humiliation of a Christian (i. 10) ; to the poor it was the encour- 
agement needed to prevent their falling away. Nor is this prophetic 
office yet extinct in the Church of Christ. Wherever sin is rampant, 
wherever oppression and cruelty prevail, where the denunciation of the 
evil-doer is a dangerous and unpopular service, there the heart of the 
prophet will still burn within him, till at the last he speaks with his 
tongue. 


V. 12—20. Paraphrase. 


Do not make use of oaths of any kind, lest you fall «nto con- 
demnation. Let all your feelings, whether of joy or sorrow, be 
controlled and sanctified by laying them before God. In case of 
sickness send to the elders, and let them pray and anoint the sick 
person, and the Lord will answer the prayer of faith, and, 4f. his 
sickness ds the consequence of past sin, it shall be forgiven. Confess 
your offences therefore to one another, and pray for one another, that 
you may be healed. The story of Elijah on Mt. Carmel shows how 
great is the power of a good man's prayer prompted by the Spirit of 
God. If a brother falls into sin, you know that he who brings him 
back into the right way will be the means both of saving a soul and 
of hiding a multitude of sins. 
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V 12-20 SWEARING 


SWEARING. 


From the form of the prohibition, we might suppose that St. James 
took the same view of the subject as St. Augustine, quoted in the 
note, and forbade swearing, not so much because it was wrong in 
itself, as because it was likely to lead to wrong, and therefore to con- 
demnation. He could not have said of murder ‘Do not kill lest you 
fall under condemnation.’ At any rate by giving his warning in this 
form he made it easier for the Jews to accept it. Whatever their 
practice was, they would certainly allow that there was much careless 
and irreverent swearing, and that this could not but be displeasing to 
God. St. James is, however, quoting Christ’s own words, and it is 
therefore probable that he means ‘Whatever form of oath you 
use, it will come under the prohibition of Christ. Are we to 
understand from this that every kind of swearing is absolutely for- 
bidden, that the Quakers, for instance, were right in refusing to take 
an oath in a court of justice? This is not what we should gather 
from the conduct of St. Paul and of Christ Himself. The former calls 
God to witness that he is speaking the truth in more than one passage 
(2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 31, Gal. i. 20, ete.), and our Lord took the oath proposed 
to Him in the words of the High Priest ‘I adjure thee by the living 
God. So the angel in the Apocalypse is represented as swearing ‘ by 
Him that liveth for ever and ever.’ The same rule of interpretation 
must be applied here as in the case of the other precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. They supply an ideal standard, a goal to be aimed at, 
but not a code of law to be immediately put into execution, regardless 
of existing circumstances, and of the manner in which their exact 
observance would affect our carrying out the two great commandments 
on which hang all the law and the prophets. Take for instance the 
precept to turn the other cheek: if this is tried by the principle that 
we should do to others as we would wish them to do to us, it is evident 
that the last thing which a sane man could wish for himself or for one 
whom he loved would be that he should be allowed to strike and 
insult others with impunity. We have to disregard the letter, in 
order to keep the spirit of the precept; which is, that a Christian 
should never act from mere vindictiveness. The law of love requires 
us to act for the best interest of the offender, i.e. to act in such a way 
as to induce him to avoid such faults in future. It is only where there 
is sufficient generosity of character to make a man ashamed of striking 
one who offers no resistance, that non-resistance becomes the fitting 
course for a Christian, the right way of obeying the law ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ Yet in proportion as a society becomes Chris- 
tianized, it becomes more and more possible to practice non-resistance 
without transgressing the higher law of love, which bids us always act 
for the best interest of our neighbour. So with swearing: the right 
state in a Christian community is that all should feel so strongly the 
obligation of truth, that there should be no occasion for further sanc- 
tion beyond the simple ‘yes’ and ‘no.’ Wherever there is need of 
more ‘it comes of evil.’ But often the standard of truthfulness is so 
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low, that it is necessary to appeal to the All-seeing Witness in order to 
make the affirmant realize what is his duty in respect of the 
truth. And thus swearing becomes allowable, just as war is allowable 
in the present imperfect state of things; yet the aim of the Christian 
should be, as far as possible, to limit the use both of oaths and of war, 
so as ultimately to get rid of them altogether. See an excellent 
article, in the Cont. Rev. vol. 49, pp. 1-17, by the late Archbishop 
Magee, on the substitution of a declaration for an oath in admitting 
members of Parliament. Unhappily in this, as in some other matters, 
the professed advocates of religion have often taken a lower view than 
its professed opponents. The earnestness of St. James in this pro- 
hibition is probably to be explained by the constant breach of the 
third commandment caused by the Jewish habit of swearing. | 


HEALING OF THE SICK BY ANOINTING WITH OIL AND BY PRAYER. 


There can be little doubt that St. James is here describing a miracu- 
lous cure following the prayer of faith. To encourage the elders to 
obey his injunctions, he first insists on the power of prayer, when 
inspired by the Divine Spirit, and then refers to an example of this 
power in the person of Elijah, a man, as he reminds them, of like 
weakness with ourselves. A difficulty arises here: if every sick 
person could be miraculously healed, how is it that St. Paul did not 
miraculously heal Timothy and others (1 Tim. v. 25, 2 Tim. iv. 20)? 
Why was not his own thorn in the flesh removed? We hear occasion- 
ally of miraculous cures, but they are plainly exceptional. May not the 
explanation lie in the word évepyovuévg (ver. 17)? When a miracle 
was to be wrought the power of the Spirit made itself felt in the prayer 
which preceded. Elijah himself could not work a miracle at will He 
too must wait, like Samson, till the Spirit of the Lord came upon him. 
One reason why the elders, rather than others, were to be called in, 
may have been that they were better able to judge what was the will 
of the Spirit. From v. 16, however, it would appear that the office of 
prayer and anointing and receiving confessions was not confined to 
them. It has been already pointed out (pp. exxiii. foll., clxxvi.) that the 
assumption here made by St. James, that the anointing of the sick 
would be attended by a miraculous cure, if performed in the spirit of 
prayer, is a mark of the very early date of the Epistle. 

Are we to consider that the scope of this injunction, which is 
evidently temporary in form, is limited to the age in which it was 
written, or is it in any way applicable to our own time? The 
prayers of the congregation are still requested for the sick in the 
publie services of the Church of England; and to offer such prayers 
is a natural, we might say, an inevitable outcome of Christian 
friendship. There are some who disbelieve in anything beyond a 
subjective answer to prayer. Yet even they must allow that a 
subjective action on the imagination may produce an objective 
change in the bodily condition, as has been attested in many cases 
of faith-healing, both among Protestants and Roman Catholies. But 
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the teaching of St. James and of the writers of the N.T. in genera 
goes much further than this. Men are to cast every care upon God 
knowing that He careth for us. If there is a drought, men pray for 
rain ; if there is a bodily infirmity, they pray for its removal; if there 
is danger or difficulty impending, the example of Christ Himself shows 
that we are not wrong in asking that ‘this cup may be taken away,’ 
provided we add ‘nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be done. In 
these latter cases, however, we are told that prayer is absurd, or even 
impious, because it brings us into collision with the laws of nature: 
and certainly, when we are convinced that a certain sequence regularly 
follows a certain antecedent by natural law, or, as Christians would 
say, by God's ordinance,—in such a case it would be not only folly, 
but the extreme of presumption to ask that God's ordinance might be 
set aside for our convenience. The husbandman does not pray that 
the grain which he has sown one day may spring up into the golden 
crop of corn on the next day, or that it may come to maturity unaided 
by rain or sunshine. These things he knows to be impossibilities, and 
he does not ask for them, because he cannot deliberately desire them. 
But where a change for the better is not, so far as he knows, an im- 
possibility, there he cannot help strongly wishing for the change ; and 
in the mind of a Christian every wish becomes a prayer, because it is 
joined with the aspiration ‘Thy will be done.’ If meteorological 
science is ever so far advanced that the meteorologist can predict the 
weather with the same certainty as the astronomer predicts an eclipse, 
prayer for fine weather would become impossible ; but wherever desire 
is possible, there prayer is possible and right. We do not even pray for 
the recovery of the sick, when the symptoms make it clear that God’s 
will is otherwise: our prayer is then for a peaceful and painless departure. 

As the request for the prayers of the Church, so the service for the 
Visitation of the Sick is founded upon this passage. The parish priest, 
being notified of the sickness, attends by the bedside, joins in prayer 
for the sick person, reminds him of his duty to make confession both 
of his sin to God and of his shortcomings towards other men, assures 
him of the Divine forgiveness promised to all repenting sinners, 
administers to him the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ the 
ever-present Saviour, in whom he realizes his communion with all saints, 
not only those still on earth, but those who have crossed the dark river 
before him, and whom he hopes soon to rejoin on the other side. 

The Church of Rome claims to keep closer to St. James’ injunction 
by its use of Extreme Unction for the remission of sins and the spiritual 
comfort of the dying. It is one of the curious phenomena of our time 
that English Churchmen have been found to regret that our Bishops 
persist in withholding from the clergy the power to administer this 
sacrament of comfort!; as to which it has been shown in the Notes 


1 See J. H. Blunt’s Theological Dictionary, p. 772, ‘It may be believed, in accord- 
ance with the whole stream of Christian belief until recent times, that the spiritual 
blessing declared to attend the unction of the sick is still given by God: . . . but 
as modern English bishops do not bless oil for the purpose, this means of grace is at 
present withheld from their flocks.’ 
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that, as far as we can judge, it was never contemplated by St. 
James, and that there is no evidence of its use during the first 
eight centuries by any except an obscure sect of Gnostics. There 
are others who, while allowing that the belief in spiritual benefit to 
be derived from Extreme Unction is a mere unauthorized fancy, are 
still inclined to wink at it, as a means of tranquillizing the mind and 
preserving it from terrors as unreal and as superstitious as the remedy. 
If a false theology has fastened on the mind the belief that God's mercy 
is limited to this life, and that after death He has no further compassion 
for the sinner who has not repented and believed while on earth, but 
is henceforth only the Judge and the Avenger, is it not allowable to 
drive out one error by another? The question is far-reaching, but no 
lover of truth can hesitate. Even at the last hour let the true Gospel 
sound in the ears of the dying penitent, still more of the dying saint, 
who is terrified by suspicions that he has not the right faith or the 
true conversion. He who has once grasped the idea that Christ is 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world; that God's mercies 
are everlasting over all His creatures; that He will do for each after 
death exactly what perfect love and perfect wisdom dictate; that 
Eternal Justice and Eternal Holiness, no less than Eternal Love, are 
our guarantee against an eternity of evil, will have no need and no 
wish for a material anointing. 


CONFESSION OF SIN. 


The connexion between suffering and sin was universally believed in, 
and even exaggerated, when St. James wrote; as is evident from our 
Lord's words about the Galileans, whose blood Pilate mingled with the 
sacrifices, and also from the question of the disciples about the man 
who was born blind. St. Paul asserts that many were punished with 
sickness and even with death for irreverence in receiving the Eucharist. 
The Jewish proverb quoted in my note to the effect that *a man could 
not recover from sickness till his sins were forgiven' is quite in 
accordance with our Lord's procedure in healing the sick of the palsy, 
where the words ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven thee’ preceded the 
command * Rise up and walk'; and both enable us to understand why 
confession and forgiveness are introduced here in the instructions 
given for the healing of the sick. 

There seems, however, to be a certain want of consecutiveness 
in the language of St. James. We should have expected the con- 
fession of sins to be mentioned before the forgiveness of sins, and 
even before the prayer for healing, since healing, as we have seen, 
was regarded as implying forgiveness, whereas is is brought in 
afterwards as a second thought, though connected with what pre- 
cedes by the inferential particle oov. The emphatic àAXjAou and 
d\AjAwy of v. 16 are decisive against the Romish limitation of 
confession to the priest. Either the Elders mentioned in v. 14 
have no special position distinguishing them from the other members 
of the Church, or, more probably, we are to suppose that the duty 
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of visiting the sick is not confined to them, but falls on the brethren 
generally. Are we to understand that no one may hear the con- 
fession of others unless he at the same time confesses his sins tc 
them? This would seem the most natural meaning of the Greek; 
bat it evidently could not be always carried out. Children ought to 
confess their faults to father or mother, but it would in most cases be 
far from expedient that the former should in their turn hear the 
confession of the latter. On the other hand we can easily conceive 
cases in which mutual confession is most natural and desirable, since 
one party is seldom so entirely in the right, as to leave all the regrets 
and apologies to the other party. If however we are to think of 
confession here in connexion with healing, it must be the confession of 
sin against God which is intended: how would this suit the idea of 
mutual confession? We can understand that confession is made easier 
to the sinner, if another is ready to join in the expression of sorrow 
and repentance. We can understand too that an unsympathizing 
Pharisaic tone is likely to repel any confidences on the part of a 
penitent. But the idea of mutual confession does not seem altogether 
appropriate in the case of the sick man, and yet, if the word ta6jre is 
taken literally, we seem to be tied down to this case. If on the other 
hand we give it a metaphorical meaning, we may suppose that the 
precept is of general application, and that St. James is recommending 
the habit of mutual confession between friends. It cannot, I think, 
be doubted that in many respects such mutual confidences might be 
productive of great good. How much easier it would be to put up 
with hastiness or coldness on the part of a friend, if we knew that he 
was himself conscious of his faults and trying to amend them! What 
a relief it would be to one of a sensitive self-conscious nature to lay his 
anxieties before another of whose wisdom and sympathy he felt 
assured! Might it not tend to increase the feeling of Christian 
fellowship, if those who were exposed to the same difficulties, anxious 
to conquer the same weaknesses and to practise the same virtues, 
could break through their isolation and confirm themselves in their 
good resolutions by the knowledge that they were shared by others? 
Might it not help to diminish the miseries of life, and to change the 
course of thoughts which may be tending towards insanity or suicide, 
if there were more of outspoken sympathy in the world, if people were 
sure that they might trust their secret feelings to others without fear 
of being despised or laughed at or shrunk from? The Church of 
England has wisely refused to follow Rome in requiring regular 
confession to the priest; yet, where the parish priest is what he 
should be, wise with the heavenly wisdom described by St. James, 
none should be better fitted than he by position, training, and ex- 
perience, to receive such confidences and give the needed comfort and 
counsel,! 

On the whole of this section of the Epistle it may be worth while to 
quote Dr. Arnold's remarks ? :— 


! See Homilies, p. 479, Oxf. ed. 2 Fragment on the Church, p. 44 foll. 
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*The object of the passage is to encourage the exercise of those 
mutual spiritual aids rendered by Christians to each other, which is 
one of the great objects and privileges of the institution of the 
Church. The body was to sympathize with its several members. If 
a man was in trouble, he was to pray; if in joy, to sing hymns: in 
neither case is the Apostle speaking of private prayer or private 
singing ; but of those of the Christian congregation!: there every 
individual Christian could find the best relief for his sorrows, and the 
liveliest sympathy in his joy. St. Paul's command “Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice and weep with them that weep," applies to this 
same sympathy, which the prayers and hymns of the church services 
were a constant means of expressing. But if a man were sick and 
could not go to the congregation, still he was not to lose the benefit of 
his Christian communion with them; he might then ask them to 
come to him; and as the whole congregation could not thus be 
summoned, the elders were to go as its representatives, and their 
prayers were to take the place of the prayers of the whole church. 
Care, however, is taken to show that the virtue of their prayers arises 
not from their being priests, but from their being Christians, and 
standing in the place of the whole church. For these words im- 
mediately follow: ‘confess therefore to one another your sins, and 
pray for one another, that ye may be healed: there is much virtue in 
a just man’s prayer, when it is offered earnestly." Now, this most 
divine system of a living Church, in which all were to aid each other, 
in which each man might open his heart to his neighbour and receive 
the help of his prayers, and in which each man's earnest prayer, 
offered in Christ's name, had so high a promise of blessing annexed to 
it, has been almost? destroyed by that notion of a priesthood, which 
claiming that men should confess their sins to the clergy, not as to 
their brethren, but as to God's vicegerents, and confining the promised 
blessing to the prayers of the clergy as priests, not as Christians, nor 
as the representives of the whole church, has changed the sympathy 
of a Christian society into the dominion of a priesthood and the 
mingled carelessness and superstition of a laity. 

‘St. John's language agrees with that of St. James: “If any man 
see his brother sinning a sin which is not unto death, he shall pray, 
and Christ shall give him life, for those who are not sinning unto 
death. There is a sin unto death ;—it is not for that that I am 
bidding him to pray." Here the very same blessing which St. James 
speaks of as following the elders’ prayers is said by St. John to follow 
the prayer of any Christian, a clear proof that the elders were sent 
for as representatives of the Church, and not as if their prayers 
possessed a peculiar virtue, because they stood as priests between God 
and the people.' 


1 [| cannot agree with Arnold in confining the exhortation to congregational 
singing or prayer. 
? Wrongly printed ‘most’ in the original. Lond. 1845. 
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CONVERTING THE SINNER. 


Is this a new case, or another aspect of the case of the sick man? 
If the latter, it seems to imply strange sloth and lukewarmness on the 
part of the Elders, that they should stand in need of exhortation to the 
performance of a duty, which would not have seemed to be particularly 
arduous or irksome. ‘The previous verses insist on their power to heal 
the disease and procure forgiveness by their prayers: v. 20 speaks of 
the reward. If, as seems more likely, it is a new case, St. James may 
have added it as an afterthought on finding that his warnings had 
been chiefly against over-activity, too much vehemence, too much 
eagerness to teach. In ver. 14 he had begun to speak of our duty 
towards the sick in body ; in ver. 16 he had extended this into a general 
precept as to mutual help in spiritual matters; in ver. 19 he turns to the 
case of the backsliders. Even here nothing is said as to the duty of 
the Church to go out into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature; nothing is said as to making proselytes from the Gentiles or 
even from the unbelieving Jews. It is the exhortation of the Bishop, 
whose aim is the reformation and improvement of the Church, not of 
the Apostle, whose aim is the extension of the Church by the diffusion 
of the faith. 

In my note I have pointed out that the words of ver. 20, ‘he who 
recalls an erring brother saves (or ‘ will save’) his soul from death and 
will be the means of blotting out many sins’ are capable of two 
interpretations, according to the reference we give to ‘his.’ I have 
mentioned some difliculties which lie in the way of our taking ‘his’ to 
refer to the sinner, and have shown that it was not uncommon with 
Jewish writers to hold forth the prospect of salvation and forgive- 
ness of sins, as an inducement to certain kinds of right conduct, 
such as alms-giving. I postponed to the present occasion the 
consideration of the question whether it was possible that St. James 
should have adopted a similar mode of speaking. We cannot, of 
course, imagine that he would ever have dreamt of a man’s being 
able to atone for his own sins by his assiduity in calling others to 
repentance. Such a notion is forbidden, not less by our Lord’s words 
recorded in Matt. vii. 20-22 ‘Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? . . . then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity,' and 
by the words of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3, * Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels... though I have the gift of prophecy .. . 
though I have all faith... though I give my body to be burnt, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing,' and in ch. ix. 26, 27 *I keep 
under my body and bring it into subjection, lest having preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway,—than by the words of 
St. James himself, ‘Be not many masters, knowing that we shall 
receive the greater condemnation, and by his constant depreciation of 
mere speaking, unaccompanied by deeds and practice. St. James has 
told us already how the soul is saved (i. 21-25): not by preaching to 
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others, but by receiving in meekness the ingrafted word, and continu- 
ing in the perfect law of liberty. What in fact could be more 
contemptible in itself and more fatal to any good influence, than for a 
man to urge upon others a course which he has determined not to 
follow himself, and expect to be rewarded for thei faith and works, 
when he has no faith or works of his own? The passages from the 
N.T. quoted in the notes do not contemplate the possibility of a 
preacher of righteousness, who has still to be saved from his sins. It 
is only in the Apocrypha that we find such unchristian sentiments 
as ‘Almsgiving saves from death and purges away all sins’ (Tobit xii. 9). 
The other quotations are simply encouragements to sincere but 
sluggish workers, to throw more energy into their work. It is 
allowable to say *you have done much evil in the past, try and make 
up for it by the good you do in the future,’ or ‘remember that you are 
appointed by God to be a teacher or an elder: it is not enough for you 
to keep yourself unspotted in the world: you must bring your influence 
to bear on others, or you will be found wanting at last': but it is not 
in accordance with Christian truth to say ‘If you make a convert, 
you will save your own soul.’ It appears therefore that we must 
fall back on the other interpretation understanding *his' of the 
sinner. The chief difficulty in this interpretation is that the apodosis 
seems to add so little to the protasis. ‘Conversion’ to us already 
implies ‘saving the soul’; but this need not have been so to the first 
readers of the Epistle. To them the words may have meant ‘ However 
many sins the wanderer has been guilty of, still, if he turns, he will be 
saved from the death he has deserved, and all his sins will be forgiven.' 
We can imagine that such a promise might have been a great en- 
couragement to those who were dispirited at the state of the back- 
sliders in the church to which they belonged, and doubted whether 
it was possible to renew them again unto repentance. 
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djreXos : iii. 12 pa ddvarae | dp eXos ovKa (roujrat) ; 
» m» e » » 
dy: lii. 4 ozov ay, iv. 4 ds ay (édv), v. 7 éos àv Ad $eróv. See xav, and 
p. cevili. 
ávázTO : li. 5 dod HAtkov Tip 7] A(kqv vAqv avaTreEL. 
> , ^ Le e € NI </ > ^ ^ > ^ SNL. 5 ^ 
e. dvactpopy : iii. 13 dekarw ék THs kaXs avaotpoPys Ta epya avrov. 
5 , - > , s € L4 
dvaTéAAo : i. 11 àvéreev yàp 6 qos. 


avabépw : il a dvevéyKas 'lcaàx émi TÓ Üvewwrriptov. 

a. àvéAeos : li. 13 7 yep Kpiats avéAeos TO p) TOLnoaVTL eAeos. Add. 

a. E >: 1. 6 €oue KAvdwve daddoons àvepa£op.évo Kat purilo- 
p.évo. 


» ses EY Ae eXUN ^ 3E > , 

ávegos : iii. 4 7a rota v7 oK\npav àvépuov ehavvopeva. 

àvijp : i. 8 àvijp dibuxos, i. 12 Ywaxdpros ávijp Os bzropévet mepag pov, i. 20 
Opyi) yap avdpos SOUL Geo) o)k epyalerar, i. 23 é&owev avdpi 
KaTavoowvTl TO zpócwmov, li. 2 àvjp xpvoodaxTvALos, lii. 2 et Tis ev 
Aóyo od Traver oUros TéAeios Gvnp. See p. ccix. 

dvOio qua : iv. T dvricrnte TQ SiaBoAw, kal hevéerar. 

dvOos : i. 10 &s avOos xóprov capeXevoerau,, 1. 11 76 dvOos é£ézeocv. 

3 , s'ECL ^ , , ^ , m » 

ávÜpomwos: li. 7 race vais Seddpacra Tj poe TÜ avOpwrivy. 

avOpwros: 1. 7 6 avé. eKELVOS, 1. 19 was avé., ii. 20 à avOpwre kevé, ii. 24 
dixatodrar avG., iii. 8 ovdels àvÜpómov, ili. 9 Katapdpeba. c. m 
v. 17 'HAías avOpwros ?v. See p. ccix. 

5 /, ke 5 ^ ^ , € ^ . 

avrt: iv. 15 àvri Tov Aéyew tpas. See p. excix. 

àvrvrácgo : iv. 6 6 cds trepnpdvos avritaccerat, v. 6 (6 Oikavos) ovk 
GVTLTATO ETAL opv. 

€. üàvvzókpvros : lii. 17 5 8$ avobev codia avuToxpiros. 
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&vo6ev : i. 17 wav ddépynya TéXetvov &vo£v éorw Kara Batvov, iii. 15 oi« éerw 
airy 3 copia avobev KATEPXOPEV), tad by ? avobev coda. 

drapXy : : 1. 18 eis 7d eivat qas darapxny TWO TOV AVTOD KTLO].Ó TOV. 

amas: lii 2 woAAG yàp rralopev &avres. 

dmaráo : i. 26 dzarQv kapdiav éavroU. 

a. &e(paa Tos ; 1. 13 6 yap O«0s dzetpaavós éaTw kakQv. 

amépxopat: i. 24 karevógaev éavróv kai drednAvbev. 

€. &mAOs : 1. D Tod diddvTos Ocod wacw aos. 

amo: 1. 133 amo Oeo meipácopat, i. 17 «ara Baivov amo TOU mapós, re 
&oTiXOv éavróv THpEly ATO TOD Koo mov, iv. d pevcerat ad’ pv, v. 4 
pcos 6 ddvotepypevos ad’ ipav, v. 19 édv vis tavnOy aro Ts 
adn betas. See p. excix. 

€.6. amokvew : 1. 15 7 5 dé à = ápapría. amoteAco Geto dokvet ¢ Odvaror, 1 i. 18 BovAq- 
Geis à dm ekónarev E Aóyo dx etas. See p. cex viii. 

amoAAvpe: 1. ll 7j edrperera ToU Tporwmrov abro) azdXero, iv. 12 cis corw 
vopoberns 6 Ó Suvdpevos cca. kai àzoAéca. 

a. ámockíagu : i. l zap’ ó otk €v( capadayy 1] Tpomijs arooKiacpa, p. 


T 
r 
€ 

o 


CCXVili. 
ae read in some MSS. for advorepéw v. 4. 
> / > € NIE L4 , ^ E] ^ , 
&zoreAéo : i. 15 4j 0$ Gpaptia üxoreAeaÜeica. aroKvet Oavarov. 


dora i. 21 ázoÜépevot zàcav pumapiav. 

dpyos : 3m. AO. 7; Uk mores xopis tov épyov apyn eovw (al. vexpa). 

dpyvpos : V. 3 6 dpyvpos kartaTau. 

àcÜcvéo : v 14 doGevet vis ev ópiv 5 5 mporkarer cabo tous mpeaPutepovs. 

€. domtAos: 1. 27 daiXov éavróv TypEly aro ToU KOTpOV. 

dripate : 3, 1: 6 aripaoare TOV mTOXÓV. 

árps : : iv. 14 à dps ere 7) mpos dALyov $owopévy. 

apto : iv. 13 exjuepov 3] aiptov zropevoóp.eUa, iv. 14 olrwes oix émis Tace 
TO TNS apLov. 

avrds: (oblique case = L. is) i. 5, 8, 9, 10, ss 18, 23, 25, ii. 5, oe 167215 
22:99. 31519, 9, 19, 1y- LL 17, ura ud e d. 15, 18, 19, 20, see p. 
excv, clxxxix. For position of gen. see pp. clxxxvii, 61. 
au pis ipse) i. 18, ii. 6, 7, p. exev. 
(6 a?vós — L. idem) iii. 10, 11. See p. exev. 

avro): not recognized by the latest editors, see éavrot. 

€. abxéo : lli. 5 7 yAocca peyáAa abet (al. peyahavxe’). 

adavitw: iv. 14 dtpis éore 4) wpós óAtyov pawopery, érevra. Kal adave- 
Copevy: 

adinue: v. 15 kàv ápaprias 3 merou]kos, à apebirerat avTo. 

c.é. üpvarepéo : V. 4 6 puaGos 6 ávorepypévos Kpacet. See GrooTEpew. 


B 


Barro: iii. 9 rÓv imTwv rovs xauvovs eis Ta. cTÓp.a TO. Baddopev. 

Bocwela : ii. 5 KXnpovóp.ovs ms Bacireias Ts éwwyyc(Aoro Tols àyomóciv 
GUTOV. 

Baowxkds : ii. 8 vópuov TeÀ eire Bac vuukóv. 

Braoravw: v. 18 7 vi eBrdornoev TOV KapTov ovrijs. See p. clxxxil. 

Prarpnpen : ii 7 otk a)roi BAacdypotow Td kaAÓv Ovopa TO emuxhy ev 
_€d dpas ; see p. exevii. 
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BXézo : 11. 22 BrEres Ori 1) vía Tis TLVApyeL rots Epyols avrov. 

c. Bon: v. 4 ai Boai tov Ocpurávrov. 

BosAopat : i 1. 18 BovAxóeis à ámekinaev jpás Adve aAnOetas, lii. 4 drov 7 
opp) Tod evOvvovtos BovAerat, iv. 4 0s éàv BovdynOy díAos civar ToU 
KOO LOU. 

Bpadvs: i. 19 eorw ras avOpwros Bpadds cis TO AaAjoat, Bpadds eis dpyyv. 

Bpéxo : v. 17 'HA(as tpoonvéato rod pi) Bpééar, kal ook €Bpecev. 

c.d. Bpvw: ii. ll pyre mnyy ex tas aitys Óm)s Bpver TO yAvKd kal TO 
TLKpOV ; 


D 


yape i O54, il 1s, 20,24, 0:2: 10, 117 13, 26; 1. 2) 9,2, MG TW ICE: 

€. yeevva,: lii. 6 hroyiLopevn $z0 THs yeervys. 

C. yéAos : iv. 9 6 yeAws bpv eis vévÜos petaTparnrw. 

yéveaus : 1. 23 10 tpdcwrov THs yevéerews avTod, lii. 6 drAoyiLovaa TOV Tpoxóv 

B ; 

THS YEVETEWS. 

yeopyós : V. T 6 yewpyos exdexeTar TOV TiLoY kapzóv THS 'yjjs. 

yn: v. 7 Tov kapzóv THs ys, V. 12 py duviere THY yn, V. 5 éerpudynoarte ext 
THs yns, V. IT oix eBpekev émi THs yns, v. 18 % yn eBAdoTHCEV TOV 

; 

uud 

yivopat : 1. 2 ddKypos yevopevos, i. 22 22 yiveobe Total, i. 25 ovk axpoarns 
yevomevos, li. 4 eyever Oe KpiTal, ii. 10 yéyovev závrov EVOXOS, rs Ibl Qe 
ovas vapa[Dárys, iil. 1 pa) voAXoi ddacKadou y&vea6e, 1 ii. 9 rovs kaÓ' 
opotwow cod yeyovóras, ii. 10 od xp?) Tatra ovros "yveoOau, v. 2 Ta 
(parva owróBpora yeyovev. See p. clxxx. 

ywócko : 1. 9 ywaoxovres Oru TO Boxipuov pv TS TIOTEWS Karepyacerar 
vromovyy, ii. 20 OedAeas 8€ yvGvat tt 3) TicTIs xXopis TOV Epywv ápyy 
eoTw ; V. 20 ywookerte (al. ywwokérw) ote 6 éziwopéjas apaptwdov 
THE Vvxnjv. See p. elxxxs 

yMvkis : iii, 11 nm 7) vy) Bpver To yAvk? kal TO zikpóv ; lii. 12 ore àÀvkv 
yXoko ToUoat vOop. 

yrAGooa:1. 26 ui) xadwaywydv yAdooar, ill. D 7 yA@ooa pakpóv pédos 
eoTly Kal peydra adxet, lil. 6 kal 7) yAGooa vp, 6 kócpos THS duas 
1) yAdoou Kabiotata év rois péAcou, lil. 8 rijv yAGooay ovdels Oapacat 
dvvarat. 

ypo.d»j : ii. 8 karà THY ypadny, ii. 23 kai érXgpó06 1) ypady 7) Xéyovca, iv. 9 
7) ypapy Aéye. 


yupvos: ii. 15 éàv 8€ ddeAdds 7 GdeAdH yupvol irapxwow. 


A 


Saipoviov : ii. 19 Kat rà daovia zw revovaw Kat dpiccovow. 
a. dayoviwdys : ii. 15 codia GauovuóOgs. 
, CCS) ^ , , , N , ^ , ^ 
dapalw : ill. 4 TücO pvous Onpiov dapalerar kai dedapactar TH vacet TH 
> m ^ E , 
dvOpwrivy, li. 8 rjv yAGooayr ovdets Qapácat divarat. 
Domaváo : iv. 9 kakGs aireiaÜe, iva €v tats 1)00vats tuov Oazavijare. 
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dé with the correlative pév omitted, i. 10, 15, ii. 2, 11; preceded EY 
more than one word, ii. 16, v. 12; omitted SNe éreura, lil. 17, 
14; 8e Kad ii. 2, 25. Occurs on the whole thirty-one times. 

8égous ; V. 16 z0AX? ioxver 0égous Ouaíov evepyoupery. 

Oeikvupu : ii. 18 detEdv pou Tijv vía Tw Gov xopls TOv épyov Kayo aot SetEwW eK 
TOV epyov Hou, iii. 13 8eé&ro ék rs Kadjs vaa Tpodi)s TO Epya o.UTOV. 

d. deXealw : i. 14 oz Tis itas emiÜvpías eSeAkopevos kal deAcalopevos. 

d€xomat : ^ 21 év zpaiirnte deface Tov ép. vrov Aóyov. 

did: li. 12 81a vópov éXevOepías, iv. 2 dua TO pry airetoOar ops. See 
p. Ce. 

e. didBodos: iv. T dvrictynTe TO OiaBOXAw, kal hevsera. 

b. dwaxpivw: 1. 6 airettw &v riores, pndev Siakpwopevos’ 6 yap Ouakpwóp.evos 
coukev KAVOwVL, li. 4 od SteKpiOnTe ev Eavtois ; 

duadoyiopos : ii. 4 éyeveoOe kpital duadoyirpav Tovnpav. 

€. Ouacmopa: i. 1 tats dedexa vAais rais év TH Quo mop. 

Oi0dokaAos : ill. 1 py zoAXot 08a kaXot yiver Oe. 

didwpt: 1. D tod did0vtos Ocod Taow dmAós, ib. doOjoetar avrQ, ii. 16 éàv 
py 9Qre abrots rà exiTHdeLa, lv. 6 dédwow x&pw (bis), v. 18 6 otpavós 
veróv éOoxkev. 

dikavos : V. 6 édoveiaare Tov O(kavov, v. 16 zoAv ioxver Senos Sixaiov &vep- 
youpevn. 

Oucouon rn : i. 20 ópy) dvdpos duKavoovvny @cov ovk epydgerat, i i LS eoyio On 
avT@ eis Sucaror ivy, ii 18 xapzros dé rs Sukatocvvys év eipyvy o7etp- 
ETAL TOUS 70.000. eipijviv. 

àuat00 : ii. 21 AB. ovK €& epyov cducaoy ; ;n. 24 € epyov Owo4ovrat àvOpo- 
TOS, Kal OUK ék TITTEWS pOvov, li. 25 "Paà ovk é£ épyov éOucauo 0n) ; 

9ió : i. 21 816 dzoÜépevow Tacav pvrapíav, iv. 6 do Aéye. 

ior : iv. 3 airetre kal ov Nap Bávere, 0i0TL kaKGs aitetobe. 

a. 6ajxos : 1. 8 dvijp 0ájvxos à ákarág raros, iv. 8 dyvicare Kapdias dtyuxou. 

doxéw: i. 26 et Tis Ooket 6pyakós. elvat, iv. 5 1) Soketre OTe kevOs 7) ypad7 
Neyer ; 

Soxipuov : i. 3 T0 Ooktuov bpav THs TicTews KaTepyaleTar Uropovyv. Add. 

doKynos : 1. 12 doxywos yevopevos Ajpetar TOV a Tépavov THS Cus. 

dd€a: li. 1 tod Kupiov jpav 'Igoo? Xpictod tis do€ys. 

8ócis : i. 17 aca doors ayaby kal Trav opua. réXevov avwobev éorw. 

8o0Xos : i. 1 "Iáxo [gos Geo? kai Kuplov 'Igao0 Xpicrod dodAos. 

dvvapa: i. 21 tov (vov Aóyov, Tov duvdpevov THaa TAS iyjvxàs vpóv, li. 14 
py Ovvarat 1) zíoTts THoaL adtov; ili. 8 rijv yAdooav ovdels dapacat 
dvvarat, lii. 12 pr dvvarar avt) éXaías Toinoa; iv. 2 od OvvaoÓe ém- 
Tvxeiv, iv. 12 6 duvapevos agat Kal aroderat. 

OvvaTós : iii. 2 réXevos dvinp, SuvaTos xaAwaywynoat kai OLov TO Toya. 

dddexa: 1. 1 '"Idko[Bos rais dwdexa pvdais. 

d. dépnpa:i. VT wav dopnya réXAevov ávoOév éorw. 


E 


éav : li. 2 éav Yep eigéA0j, ii. 14 éàv riotw Aéym Tis Exe, ii. 15 éàv 
ddehpos 7 1] d8eA doy) yepvot irdpxwou, li. 17 7 mors, éày pa] EXN Epya, 
vexpa éarw, iv. 15 éày 6 Kipios OeAjoy, v. 19 edv tus mXavyÓr : used 


N 
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with relative instead of av, iv. 4 ds éàv BovdynOy duXos civar. See 
Kav, also pp. ccvi, cexv. 
éavtod: i. 22 mapadoyfomevor éavroís, i. 24 karevógaev éavróv, i. 27 
domiXov éavróv typetv, li. 4 od dtexpiOnre év éavrots, li. 17 kal’ éavriv. 
See p. excv. 
eyyio : iv. 8 éyyicare Td Oecd, kal éyyion optv, v. 8 7) vapovaía Tod Kupiov 
qyywev. See p. elxxxi. 
éye(po : V. 15 éyepet abróv 6 Kupuos. 
éyó : (pov) i. 2, 16, 19, ii. 1, 3, 5, 14, 18, iii. 1, 10,12, v. 10, 12; (ror) ii. 
185 (mas) i d. 18 ; Gre ri i 21, ii 6; ($juitv) ii. 3, iv. 5, v. 17. 
See Kayo. 
1,9, 20,26, 11. 6, 05 DL 11525 lt iy. 11... Seep. cevt. 
eldov: see ópdo. 
ei py = GAAG, p. xvii. 
cipc : (et) iv. 11, 12; (éoriv) i. 13, 17, 23, 27, ii. 17, 19, 20, 26, iii. 5, 15, 
Isa. E312. 16^ Tow bbs (ord) i iv. 14 ; (€orar) i. 25, v. 9 ; (Hv) i. 24, 
ve WS (Fire) 1. 4; ; (doro) i i. 19, (ro) v. 12 ; (3) v. 15 ; (eivai) i. 18, 
26, iv. 4; (ovra) iii, 4. See p. clxxxiii. 
eUrov : li. 3 éàv elryte abr X) kdÜov, ii. 11 6 yàp eimüw...ebwe kai k.T.M., 
ii. 16 ey 8é Tis "Ywáyere év eipyvy. 
eipiyv : li. 16 ózdyere év eipijvy, iii. 18 Kapros dé THs Sukavocvvys év. etpyjvy 
, B B Ss 
OTEpeTat TOUS TOLOVTW eipyjviv. 
eipqvucós : lii. l7 7j &veOev codia eiprvuaj. 
«is: i. 18, 19, 25, 11. 2, 6, 23, ri. 3, iv. 9, 13, v. 3, 4... See pp. excix, 
ecxiv, eexvi. 
eis: li. 10 zraíoy dé ev Evi, 11. 19 eis éa riv 6 Oeds, iv. 12 cis éo riv vopoberys, 
iv. 13 éviavróv eva. 
cicépyomar: Ul. 2 éàv eiaéA0y cis avvocyoryijv, V. 4 eis rà Gta Kvpiov Xa[9oi0 
eio eX XvÜav, cf. pp. clxxxiii, cexii. 
eira: i. 15 etra 7) e TUKTEL ápapríav. 
ec: d. 16, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, an. 10, 11, 19; iv 0, v. 20. Seerpice: 
éxaotos: 1. 14 ékaco'ros dé reipaleras bo THs idias émiÜvpas. 
éxBdddw: di. 25 robs dyyéXovs érépa. 686 exBadodca. 
éxdéxyouar: V. T Ó yewpyds éxdeXeTat TOV TipLov kapzróv. 
exe: ii. 3 od ornOe éket, lii. 16 éxet dxatacracia, iv. 13 roujoopev exet 
: NS 
éviavróv eva. 
éketvos : i. 7 6 àvÜporros éketvos, iv. 15 voujcopev ToUro 7) éketvo. 
éxkXyoía : V. 14 rovs vpeo[Dvrépovs rijs exxAnoias. 
éxdéyw: ll. D ody 6 Ocds é£eAcfaro rovs TTwxOVSs ; 
éxrimtw: 1. ll kai 70 àvÜos abro é£ézeoev. 
&Xaía : lii. 12 py dvvatar avki) éAaías zoujcaa: ; 
Z\aov: V. 14 àAeüjavres abróv eAaiw. 
&Xasvo : lii. 4 rà vota, v7 oKAnpav div emov eXavvopeva. 
Na XLTTOS : ill. 4 rà wAota perdyerat v0 éhaxiorov 7noadiov. 
&Aéyxo : ii. 9 eheyxopevor i vTÓ TOU vópov ós vapa[Dara. 
éXeos: H. 15 7 Kpious dvé\cos TO Ui) voUujcavTL €Aeos* KaTaKavyatat éAeos 
Kptoews, lii. l7 perry édéovs. See p. clxxxi. 
&XevOepía, : 1. 25 vópov réXevv TÓv THs éXevÜepías, ii. 12 ws did vópov éXev- 
Gepias p.éAXovres Kpivec Oa. 
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€Ako : li. 6 éAxovauv das eis KpiTypta. 

éurropevopat: iv. 13 kal éuropevoducba Kal Kepdyooper. 

€. eu vros : 1. 21 deSacbe róv eudutov Aóyov. 

Evi. 416,859. MO 25.25, 2T, 11.1, 2, 4, 0, 10, 16,1114 2, 6, 9; 
13, 14, 18, iv. 1, 3, 5, 16, v. 3, 5, 10, 13, 14, 19. See pp. cc foll., 
CCXV. 

c.d. évdAuos : :dil 7 race $iows épmeràv T€ Kal évaACov. 

evepyew : v. 16 Senous Oukatov evepyounery. 

evi: ds 17 map © OUK €vL mapaMayi) 3 JU Tporijs aor Kia j10. 

éviautés : iv. 13 Touoopev éket eviavtov eva, v. li ox épeéev eviavTovs 
Tp«ts. 

évoxos : li. 10 yéyovev cávrev évoxos. 

évteddev : iv. l wodev woAemor ; ovk évrevÜev, ex TOv 70ovàv ouv ; 

€. évarrtov ; iv. 10 ramewoógre évómiov ToD Kupiov. 

ef: see éx. 

ef: v. 17 o?k éBpeéev éviavrovs vpeis Kal pnvas €€. 

€. é£éAko : 1. 14 oz ris dias émÜvpias é&eXAkóp.evos. 

eSépxopar : lii. 10 ék tov abro) otdpatos éfépxerat eüXoyía. Kai KaTapa. 

€. eSopuodoyéopar: v. 16 éfopodroyeiobe aAARAoOLs TAS GpapTias. 

c. éotka, : 1. 6 6 yap Staxpwvopevos Corey KAVOwVL ÜaXacas, i. 22 otros couv 
GvOpl KATAYOOUVTL TO TPOTwTOV avTOD. 

émayyéAXo : i. 12 tov orépavov ov éxnyyeiAato rots dyatoow adrov, li. 5 
TS Bacidcias HS emnyyeiAato. 

érevra, : Ul. 17 7j 06 dvwbev copia mparov pev...ereita...,1V. 14 arpis éore 7 
mpos OÀCyov pacvoj.evn, zero, kai daviopern. 

emépxojia : : v. l émi tats tahouropiats i bj.Qv Tats émepxop.évaus. 

éx(: with acc. ii. 3 emprefyre é ézi TOV popowvTa, li. 7 rÓ Óvoua. TO émuKAn- 
Gev ed bpüs, li. 21 ávevéykas tov vióv ézi v0 ÓvcoiaoTüpwv, v. 14 
cpocevédaÜocav er abróv ; with gen. v. 5, 1T ézi tys ys ; with dat. 
v. 1 óXoAsfovres eri rais raAXawmoepíaus, v.  pakpoÜvpóv ém avrà. 
See p. excix foll., cexiv. 

emuBAémo : di. 9 éàv ému9Aéyrre eri TOV óopotvra THY ecOnTa THY appar. 

d. émcyevos : il. 15 airy 7) codia éxcyevos. 

erueckys : lil. 17 4 dé dvwbev codia érvekys. 

erufupew: 1v. 2 ériupetre Kat ovk €xere. 

émiüvuío: 1. l4, 15 ékaoros weppdlerar trd THs idias émwÜvpuías: etra, 1) 
émiÜvpéa. cvArAaBotoa Tí«rew auaptiav. 

ézikaAéo : li. T T0 kaAóv Ovopa T0 érixAnOev ep opás, cf. p. cexiv. 

ézuiAavÜávo : 1. 24 edféws éreXAd0ero ózotos Hv. 

c. éemulnopovy: 1. 25 akpoarns émAnopovis. 

ézuroÜéo : iv. D «pos POdvov érvroÜet TO «vega. 

emu kézTopau : 1. 27 émuokézreo0o4 ópiavovs kal yypas. 

eriotapat: iv. 14 otk ézíaraoÓe TO THs avpuov. 

c. émwo T] : lii. 13 tis codds kal émuo rijv ev tyiv ; 

émwoTpéQo : v. 19 édv tis mÀavyÜr, Kai émworpély Tis abróv, v. 20 6 éme- 
cTpéjas àjaproAóv. 

c. émvrijóevos : ll. 16 và émvrijóeu. TOD oóparos- 

ézvrvyxávo : iv. 2 Lydodre, kai od dvvacbe ézvrvxetv..—. A technical term of 
the Stoic philosophy, see zepvzéz To. 


V 
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epydlopar: i. 20 Opyr) dixaroovvynv oik epyacerat, il. 9 ei vpoowmroXgur eire, 
dpaptiav épydlecGe. See p. cexx. 
epyatys: V. 46 puo 00s TOv épyatav TOv üpmoávrov Tas xópas. 
» TES. 4 € be € NEM, , > , - €) > 5 ^N 3 DS ^N 
epyov : 1. 4 7] 0€ tropuovi epyyov réAetov éxéro, 1. 25 ook ükpoari]s GAA zroujri]s 
é, n. 145 i VS é l. 20, 26 4$ mí is TO 
épyov, 1l. > , epya €xew, 11. ZU, 40 7) TLOTIS KWPLS TOV 
epyov, ài. 21, 24, 25 é£ épyov dixatotoGa, li. 22 7) vía Tis avvijpye 
Tots épyyois kal ék TOV épyov éreAevó0n, iii. 13 Oeéáro ék THS kaMjs 
avactpopns rà. €pya.. 
d. épibia (épiBeta) : iii. 14 £gXov zwpóv éxere kai epiHiav, li. 16 Gyros kat 
éepiÜa.. 
épreróv : lli. 7 cüga dcus épzerQv Te kai évadiov. 
épà : ii. 18 GAN épei Tis, Xi zio mw Exets. 
eoOys : ii 2 éo0r. Aaprpa )( pvrapa. éa077, li. 9 Tov Gopotvra rjv. éc0ro. 
Tijv Aazpáv. 
éobiw : v. 9 ó ids hayerar Tas aápkas opày. See pp. clxxxii, cexii. 
écozpov : 1. 23 karavoóv TO zpócwmov ev écózTpo. 
€oxatos : V. 3 éÜncavpícare ev eoxarais Hmepais. 
érepos : 1l. 25 érépa. 600 exBadoica. 
evOews : 1. 24 ebÜéos éreXdÜ0ero ómotos jv. 
eiÜvjéo : v. 13 edOupet tis ; WaddeTo. 
3 4 JM EXE ^ ^ 3 , 
ebOivo : iii. 4 7) óppr] ToU evÜUvovros. 
evoyew : lll. 9 év airy eiAoyovpev Tov Ocóv. 
5, , e E] , ^ , 
evAoyia : li. 10 ebXoy(a kai kaTápa. 
c.d. ebreOys : ill. 17 7) be avabev codia ebreyjs. 
c. ebmpémeu, : 1. ll 7) ebmpémewa, ToU TpocwToV avro. 
evxy : V. 15 5 ebx1) THs aío reos ooo TOV kápvovra.. 
» rs » e INE rs / e > g^ 
evyopat: V. 16 evyecGe vzép GAXijXov, ozos iabyTe. 
c.d. épypepos: ii. 15 ths ebypepov rpodis. 
€xOpa: iv. 4 7) didia ToU Koopov ExOpa Tod Ocod eorw. 
€xOpds: iv. 4 didos Tod kóo piov, éxOpds Tod Ocod. 
» "nd e € Soy , e +s NS / » 
exo : 1. 4 7j dropovy épyov réXetov éxéro, li. 1 ji) ev vpoowzoXquíauws éxere 
civ riot, li. 14 zíoTw éxev, ii. 14, 17, 18 epya &xew, iii. 14 £Xov 
exe, iv. 2 ézifvpevre, kal oók éxere. See p. ccxx. 
ews : ( prep.) v. 7 éos THs sapovaías Tod Kupiov: ews ov, p. xxiii; (conj.) 
v. 7 paxpobvpav ews Aá[9g. See p. ccviii. 


Z 


(áo: iv. 15 éàv 6 Kipios beAjon, kai Cyooper kai... 
(ros: ili. 14 £gXov zukpóv, 11. 16 Gros Kai eprOia. 
£gÀAóo : iv. 2 (gXoUre kal oo dvvacbe ézvrvxev. 

fon: 1. 12 tov orépavov ths £orjs, iv. 14 rota 7) £o) ópóv ; 


H 


» 


7: (— an) iv. 5 7 8okeire ort kevOs...; (=aut)i. 17, ii. 3, 15, iii. 12, iv. 1, 13, 
15: 


€ , AS 9 ^ ‘ € ^, Ü 
7yeouat: 1 Z cagav xapav yyncacte. 
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ovr: . 1 ràv j0ovàv rYv oTparevopévov év rots péAcow opQv, iv. 3 iva 
€v rais 1)00va4s Oozravijare. 

"HAías: v. 17 'HAías dvOpwros jv ójovoza61s Atv. 

HAikos: lii. D jA£kov vp TjA/kqv vAqv avarret. 

yAvos: 1. 1l àvéreuev 6 HALos. 

€ ^ > 4 

npeis: see eyo. 

Chef yess , ev f EM ert Steel, ^ 

neEpa: v. 3 év ETXATALS HLEPALS, V. 9 ws EV vyj.epa. opayys. 


© 


0dAacca: 1. 6 KAvdwrve Garaoons. 

€. Üavomidópos :. ii. 8 (yAGooa) peor) iod Gavarnbopov. 

Odvaros: 1. 15 $ 06 à dpopria GTOKVEL Üávorov, v. 20 ace Wuyny ék Üavárov. 

0éXo : ii. 20 Gees d€ yvovar; iv. 15 éàv 6 Kópios GeAjoy. 

Geós : 1. 1 Ocod kai Kupiov I. X. So0Xos, 1. 5 Tapa Tov Oi0óvros Geo), i. 13 
aro Oeo) mepácopou, ib. 9. dareipaoros, i . 20 dixacoodvyy @cod, 1. 27 
Opyokeia à dyuiavTos mapa TO Mew Kai Tarpé, ll. 5 6 Oeds efehétaro Tous 
mTwxovs, li. 19 cis ear 6 O eds, li. 23 ézíoTevoev A pap. TO Oc@ kal 
pidos cov exh, il. 9 xa dpoiwow Geo), iv. 4 7 Ma. TOU 
Koopov €xÜpa. Tod Gco).. -piros TOU Koo pou €xOpos TOU Gcod, iv. 6 6 
Geós irepynpavors avrirdooerat, lv. T brordynte TH cd, iv. 8 eyyicare 
TO Oecd. See p. clxxxv foll. 

Gepifo: v. 4 ai Boat trav Oepurávrov. 

Oeppaivw: ii. 16 OeppaiverGe kal xopráteoe. 

Onpiov: ii. 7 raca docs Onpiwv re koi zerewov. 

Ogcavpito : v. 9 éÜngcavpícare ev éexáraus T)jépous. 

Xs : 1. 27 ópdavovs Ka Xupas €v TH Odaper avTov. 

Opnoxeia: i. 26 rovrov paratos 7) Opnoeia, i i. 27 Opynoxeia kaÜapà kai àpcavros. 

a. Opnokos : 1. 26 & TuS doKet OpnoKos Elva. 

Ovpa: v. 9 6 kpitns zpó TOV Óvpàv eornKev. 

€. Ovovacrypiov : 1i. 21 ávevéykas "Iaaàk éri T0 Pvovacripiov. 


I 


"TaxwBos: i. 1 "Idko gos Geo? kai Kupiov 'Iyao? Xpurrod SoddXos. 

idopar: V. 16 evyerOe ozép GAAHXOV, OTs iabjre. 

idtos : 1. 14 td THs idias eriOupias e&eAxopevos. 

ide (al. ei 0€) : iii. 3 de... Tos xadwovs eis TA OTOpaTA BáAXoper, Add. 

idov: lli. 4 oy) Kat Ta Tota preTayeTat, lii. 5 idod, apdtkov Tip nAtKnv v 
ávásTe, v. 4 idov, 6 pices kpale, V. T idov, Ó yewpyds ékBéxerau. TOV 
kapróv, v. 9 idod, 6 kpurzjs eotnkev, v. 11 idod, pakapi£opev rovs tro- 
p.évovras. 

"Incovs: i. 1 Kvpíov ‘Inood Xpiorod SodXos, ii. 1 rod Kupéiov juàv ’Inood 
Xpirrov Tíjs Bó£ns. 

tpárwov : v. 2 Ta ipia, Dov onToBpura yéyovev. 

tva, : i. 4 tva T)re TéXetot, iv. 3 iva év rois 10ovats daravnonte, V. 9 iva. py 
Kpbire, v. 12 tva P) vTÓ Kpiow meonre. See pp. ccv foll., cexv. 

ios: V. 3 6 ids adrav eis paprópuov oiv. ég'Ta4. 


Urmos: lil. 9 tov Ürmov rovs xadwors eis TA aTópra, BddXoper. 
; R 
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^I yO ah, GL n , "Ioa ^ eX Sen. PO EN, 66 , 
oaak: ll. 41 aveveyKas loaaKk TOV ULOV QUTOU ETL TO VUOLATTYpPLOV. 

e on ^ ^ ^ ^ EY ^ ^ 

tornpe : i. 3 ov oig. eet, Y 9 Sod, 6 Kpur1)s mp Tov Ovpav eornkev. 
5 > 

iaxvw: V. 16 rodd ioxver 0naus ducatov évepyovpévr. 

ares 5 ^ e M ^y^ > , 

IB: v. 11 tiv vropovijv 1o 1)kovcare. 


K 


kayo: ii. 18 bis. See p. clxxxi. 
, . , ^ e , 
e. kabapilw: iv. 8 kaÜapíicare xeipas àpaproXot. 
kaÜapós : i. 27 Opynoxeia kaÜapà kai àjuavros. 
, eC ^ , ial ^ 
KdOnpat: li. 9 od káfov de Kahds. 
xabicrnpe: ili. 6 oUres 7 yAdooa Kabiotatat év Tots. péAcow, iv. 4 éxOpds 
TOU ÜcoU Kabiotatat. 
kai: (‘also,’ never ‘even ")i. ll ovrws kai 6 zXovoios papavOyoerat, ii. 2 
> , be ^ , = f 1 € ^ > ^ N , > ^ 
eicéA0Q Se Kat TTwXOS, 11. ó yap eitav My poryevons, eUrev kai 
My dovetvons, ii. 17, 26 ovrws Kat 7) riots, ij. 19 xai rà dalipovia 7i 
ia "e 95 € , be ^ *P , mae 9 hy ^ ^ ^ 
T€UOUGLlV, 11. 29 OfLOLWS OE KAL a. B, 1H. vvaTos xadwaywynoat KaL 
óAov TO cOpa, lii. 4 idod kal rà TAota, iii. D ovTws kal 7) yAdooa, iii. 
14 érera Kal addavlopevy, v. 8 uakpoÜvpiyjsare kal tpets. Joining 
cause and effect (with imperative) 1. 5 aire(ro kai doOjcerat, iv. 7 
àvr(oTqTe kai pevéera, iv. 8 éyyioate Kat éyyioe, iv. 10 tarewobyte 
Nase , 15 c , 0 ^ , . . . . > , 
kat twooe, v. 15 zpocervéicOwoar kai ace: (with indic.) i. 11 àvé- 
rere 6 dos kai éfémeoev, v. 17, 18 zpoonvéaro kai...Connecting 
contrasted notions ii. 19 zuerevovouv kai d$píccovow, ili. 5 pukpóv 
péAos égriv kai peydda, adxet. Connecting six successive clauses in 
v. 17, 18, five in v. 14, 15. Used where we might have expected 
dé in ii. 4, iv. 15. See xaydé and xav. 
xakia : i. 21 wepicoeiav kakías. 
kakozaÜéo : v. 13 kakozaÜet tis év vuiv ; Tpocevyéeo Ow. 
, “ € LAN , ^ , ^ , 
c. kaxoTabia : v. 10 imoderypa AaBere rijs Kaxorabias rovs mpodnjras. 
xakós : 1. 13 6 @eds dzeípaoTós éarw kaküv, lii. 8 ákaráoTarov kakóv. 
kakQs : iV. 3 ov AapBávere Ort kakGs aitetobe. 
kaAéo : ii. 23 díXos @cod ekA7Oy. ; 
kaÀós : li. 7 70 kaAóv Ovopa, lil. 19 ék THs kaXijs àvaarpodrjs, iv. 17 kaAóv 
TOLELV. 
kaAvzTo : V. 20 Kadvwer cA10os Gpaptiov. 
kaAÀüs : li. 9 av káÜov dd KaAGs, 1l. 8 KadGs TovetTe, 1i. 19 kaAQs zoreis. 
kápvo : V. 15 1) ebyi] oboe TOV kápvovra. 
kdy ( — kai éáv ‘and if’): v. 15. See p. clxxxi. 
kapoia: i. 26 dzarOv Kapdtay, lil. 14 £9Xov éxere €v TH Kapdia, iv. 8 ayvic- 
are kapotas, V. D éÜpél/are Tas kapotas, v. 8 ornpigare Tas kapOías. 
Kap7os : lil. l7 peotn kapzGv dyaOQv, ii. l8 xapzós Owawocivgs, V. 7 
Tov r(uov kopzóv THS yrs, V. 18 4 yh éBAdaqoev TOV kapzóv abris. 
kara: (c. acc.) ii. 8 Kara viv ypadnjv, ài. l7 Kal éavrQjv, ii. 9 Kal? 
dpotwrw co; (c. gen.) ii. 14 yevóeoÓe kara ris aAnOeias, v. 9 pa) 
orevalere kat GAAynAwv. See pp. exeix, ce. 
xara[daívo : i. l7 kara[Jatvov azo ToU Tatpos TOV $orov. 
koraBud£o : V. 6 kareüukácare, epovevoate TOV dixavov. See p. exevii. 
KaTaouvacTevw : ll. 6 ody ot TAoVTLOL KATADLVATTEVOVELY Juv ; 
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€. karakavxdoj.a, : li. 13 karakavxürat €eos kpíaeos, lii. 14 jw) karakav- 
x&cÓe Kai WevderGe Kata THs àAvÜe(as. 
«araAaAéo : iv. ll pa) KatadaXetre GAAHAwV: 6 KataAadGv adeApod kataradet 
VO{LOV. 
, 2m 93 > } ^ ^ ^ , > ^ . 94. , ^ 
«aTavoéo : 1. 23 àvópi karavootvrt TO zpóc«oov avro, 1. 24 karevógaev yap 
€ , 
éavróv. 


«arápo : trac) edAoyia Kal KaTapa. 

KaTapdomat: ill. 9 e ev avTn karapdáp.eUa. Tobs avOpwrous. See P. cxevii. 

Karepyalopa : : 1.370 Sokipuov à bpov THS TLETEWS karepyaterar bro ovv. 

Katépxomat : li. 15 ok eorw ary 1) copia avobey karepxoj.év. 

c.d. karij deu. : iv. 9 7 d xapa. eis Kary Peay (peraTpamyTw). 

€.6. KaTLOW : V. 9 6 dpyvpos Kariwta.. 

€. katouilw : iv. 5 TO mvetpa 0 karokwrev (al. karoknaev) ev Hiv. 

€. kavowv: 1. 1l àvéreXev yàp 6 HALos aov TO kavaavt. 

Kavxdopat: 1. 9 kavydoOw 6 adeApos 6 Tazewüs ev TO Dye avro), iv. 16 
Kavxyace ev rais adaloviats pv. 

€. Kavynots : iv. 16 raca Kavxynots ToLa’TN vovypdá. 

Kevós : 11. 20 à avOpwre kevé. 

€. Kevüs : iv. D 1) Ookeüre Ort kevós 7) ypady Aéye ; 

d. xepdaivw: 1v. 13 kai émropeva opea, kai kepdnoopev. See p. cIxxxii, cexii. 

«Aaío : iv. 9 tadaitwpycate kai tevOnoate Kat kAaícare, V. l kAajcare 
óXoAvCovres. 

kAnpovójos : li. 0 kXypovópovs THs Dacis. 

KAvdwv : 1. 6 éowev KAVSwvt Galaoons àvepatop.évo. 

b. kdopos: 1. 27 do iXov éavróv TypEly G76 TOD KOT pov, li. 5 robs TIWXOUS TO 
KOT Me, 1l. 6 7) yAOooa wip, 6 Kdopos THS GdtKias, lv. 4 1) diAia Tod kóa- 
fou €xOpa Tov Oeo éaw* ds éàv BovcnOy didros civar Tod kóo iov exOpos 
TOU Oeo) kabiorarat. 

kpalw: V. 4 ó pua 00s 6 advotepnpevos ad pv kpacet. 

«pia. (so Ti. WH., xpiua Tr. and others): iii. 1 ei0óres ore petCov kpépua. 
Aqpaj/óp.e0a.. 

«pívo : ll. 12 dua vópov éXevÜepías éAXovres KpiverOa, iv. ll 6 kpívov 
adeApov kpíve. vopor, ei dé vopov Kpivets k.T.X., iv. 12 av tis €t 6 kptvov 
Tov érepov ; V. 9 ux a Tevá£ere tva. ji) kpiÜsyre. 

«picis: li. 19 7) yap kpísiws ávéXeos TQ ju) ToLnoavTL EXcos: korrakavxürau 
éAcos Kpicews, v. 12 tva. uy) vx kpíaw méaqre. 

«puri]ptov : li. 6 éAkovaw dpas eis KpiTHpLa. 

KpiTys : Xi. 4 Kpitat QuXoywr v zovgpàv, iv. 11 otk et zou]rijs vowov àÀAà 
Kpitys, iv. 12 eis eotw vopobérns kal kpvrás, V. 9 Ó KpiTis mpd TOV 
Ovpav éeorykev. 

€. kria a, : 1. 18 arapyny twa TOV aiTod krwa prov. 

Kivpuos: i. 1 Kvpíov “Inoot Xpiorot Sotdos, i. 7 Mera te Tapa To 
Kupéov, ii. 1 rijv zíoTw tod Kupiov juàv “Incod Xpiorod, ii. 9 Tov 
Kvpéov kai IIarépa, iv. 10 razewoÓ05re évoziov tod Kupiov, iv. 15 éav 
0 Kupuos Ocio, v. 4 eis Ta Gta Kupiov Xafjao0, v. 7, 8 7 vapovata 
ToU Kvpíov, v. 10 év rd óvópar. Kupiov, v. 11 76 réAos Kvpíov cioere, 
ot. ToÀócTÀayxvós éotw 6 Kpws, v. 14 év và dvopate (rod 
Kvpíov!), v. 15 eyepet atrov 6 Kópws. See pp. elxxxy, clxxxviii. 
On the phrase Kupuos ris d0éns cf. clxix. 


. Rew 
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A. 


AaAéo : i. 19 Bpadvs eis ro AaAHoaL, ii. 12 ovros Aadetre, v. 10 éAGAQcav 
€v TO Óvópuar. Kvpíov. 

AajBávo : 1. 7 pH oiéa 0o ore Ajueraé vu 1. 12 An Wera Tov o TéQavov, iii. 
1 uei£ov kpiva AqpirópeOo, iv. 3 airetre kat o? AapBavere, V. T paxpo- 
Ovpav ews AGBy, v. lO trdderypa Aere rovs Tpodyras. See pp. 
clxxxil, ccxx. 

Aajmpós: ii. 2 év eo OT. Aaptpa, ii. 3 Tov $opo)vra tHv eobyTa THV 
appar. 

Aéyo : i. 13 pnoeis Aeyéro O71, ii. 14 éàv mío Tw Aéyy Tis éxew, ii. 23, iv. 5, 
6 7 ypadi Aéyeu iv. 13 aye viv oi Aéyovres, iv. 15 ávri ToU. Aéyew 
E 
bas. 

Aecro : 1.4 év pydevi Aevrópevou 1. 5 et Tis ov. AeireTar codias, ii. 15 
M d THS epnuepov Tpodys. 

Aoyilopan : 5.799 &voyía avT@ eis O.kauoc óvqv. 

Aóyos : 1. 18 GTEKUNOEV ps Ayo óX6eías, pt: clxxvi, i 1. 21 tov epurov 
Aóyov, i. 22 zourai Aóyov, 1. 23 à kpoari]s Aóyov, lil. 2 ei Tis ev Adyw 
ov trate. See pp. clxxxvi, exci foll. 


4. M 


pakapíco : v. 11 idod, paxapioper TOUS brop.etvavras. 

pakápuos : i. 12 pakápuos. avnp os tropever TeLpacpov, 1. 25 otros pakápto s 
€v TH Tounoer avVTOD eoa. 

e. pakpoOvpew : v. T paxpodupynoarte, ews THS Tapovcias TOU Kupiov...6 yewp- 
yos ju e pakpoÜvuóv, v. 8 p.okpovpajaae Kai bpets. 

pakpoOupia : v. 10 trdderypa Mere Tis paxpobvpias Tovs Tpopyras. 

c. papaive : 1. ce Ó movouos € €v Tats mópeíous avToU papavOnoeran. 

popripuov : v. 9 6 ids avTOv eis uaprÜpiov ouv eg Tat. 

paratos : 1. 26 roírov paraos 7) OpnoKeia. 

paxn: iv. 1 «ó0ev roéAcuor kai payar ev pv ; 

paxopat: iv. 2 payerOe kat voAej.etre. 

c. peyadavyew (j.eydAao. odxéo) : iil. 5 7j yA@ooa. peyáXo. QUX€t. 

peov : ii. 1 peiCov kpipa, iv. 6 petCova didwow xápw. 

pedAXrAw : d. ES dua vóp.ov eXevÉepías j.éAXovres kpivea Dau. 

peAos: dii. D 7 yAocca pkpóv phos, ii. 6 6 Kéapos THs GdiKias 7) yAOoowa 
kafiotarat év Tois pedeow, iv. l trav Hdovav TÓv ocrTpaTevopuévov 
ev Tots peAcow pv. 

pev: dd. 17 zpórov pev ayvy. 

pevro.: li. 8 ei uévrot vopov reAetre. 

peo Tós : lii. 8 peor) io9 Gavarndopov, ili. 17 peor?) éAéovs. 

c. peTayw: li. 3 TÓ cp adtov petayomer, ll. 4 Ta TAOLA peTayeTaL vm 
ehaxlorou 7ndadiov. 

petatpere (al. petactpédw) : iv. 9 6 yéXos opóv cis vévÜos petatparytw. 
(with imperative force) i. 7, 16, 22, ii. 1, 11, iii. 1, 14, iv. 11, v. 9, 
12. 
(with interrogative force) ii. 14, iii. 12, cf. pre. 
(with infinitive) iv. 2, 11, v. 17. 
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(with subjunctive) ii. 11, 14, 16, 17. 
(with participle) 1. 5, 6, 26, ii. 13, iv. 17. 
See pp. ccvii, cexvi. 
pydets: 1. 4 ev pdevi Xevrópevou 1. 6 pydev diaxpwopevos, i. 13. pydels 
meppacopevos Aeyéro. 
pov: v. M évuxvrois Tpels kai pyvas €&. 
pyre: v. 12g p ópvéere wire TOV ovpavov pajre GAXov Tw, SpKov. 
pyre: iii. 11 pair 1) YH pve TO YAvKe 5 ; 
pakpós : lii. 5 3 y^occa pakpàv juehos € €oT(v. See éAdxiaTos. 
pubes: v. 4 6 puo 00s rv épyarÓv kpá£«. 
€. pouxaAs : iv. 4 porxadides, OUK OLOGTE OTL K.T.À. 
pot eb : li. ll ui) porxevons...ei 0€ od poryevers. 
JAotxOs : 1v. ed in some MSS. 
povoy : 1. 22 yí(vea0e ui) axkpoatat pdvov, ii, 24 ook ex aíoreos pdvov. 


iN} 


vat: v. 12 "ro de ipóv TÓ vai vat. 

vekpós : ii. 17 7) mr us, éàv p ex €pya., vekpá €o7w, ii. 26 7d copa xopis 
TVEUPATOS vekpóv €OTW...7) TLTTLS Xopis épyov vexpa éavw, also i1. 20 
read for dpy7 in some MSS. 

c. vopoberns : : 1v. 12 els éorw vopoberns. 

vópos : 1. 25 vójiov TéAetvov Tov Tis edevdepias, i ii. 8 vópov TeÀeire Bac 
Kóv, ll. 9 eheyxdprevor v0 TOU vopov, xis HO doris OXov TÓv vomoVv 
Typi li. ll yéyovas wapaBarys vópov, ii. 12 ds ài vópov cAevÓe- 
plas pedXovres Kpiver Oat, à iv. ll xatadadet vópov Kat Kpiver vóp.ov. . «€t 
de vóp.ov Kpives OUK €i Touts vópov. See pp. clxxxvi, cxcii. 

yüv : iv. 16 viv 0? kavxácÓe, iv. 13, v. 1 aye viv. 


= 
— 


£ngpaívo : i. ll 6 HAvos é&jpavev Tov xóprov. 


O 


0, 7, TO: See pp. clxxxili—exciv. 

00e : iv. 13 eis mjve Tv OAL. 

600s: 1. 8 axataotatos év Tacats Tals ó00ts avrod, li, 25 érépa 080 éx[Ba- 
SUE v. 20 ék wAavns 6800 avrov. 

oiQa : 1. 19 tore ddeApot pov dyamnr ot, il. 1 eidores Ore puetCov Kpipua. Anp- 
m iv. 4 obk oldare Ort 1) duA (a, ToU kóo jov ExOpa ToU Ocod earw ; iv. 
17 eióór. kaAóv zowiv. See p. clxxxiii. 

€. oikr(pjuav : d ve p wodvomayxvos égTw O Képtos Kal OlKTippLov. 

olomat: 1. T gua) Yep. oieo Ow 6 dvOpwros éketvos OTL. 

6Atyos : iv. l4 drpis 7) vpós ÓACyov hawvonevn, iii. D read for ues by 
some MSS. 
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OAdKAnpos: i. 4 tva HE TéAevot Kal GAOKANpoL. 
€. dAoAvVEw: v. 1 KNavoaTe dAoAVLoVTES ert Tals raXoumopíats. 
dos: ii. 10 oXov Tov vopor, iii. 2, 3, 6 6Aov 70 GOpa. 
épviw: V. 12 mpó vávrov 9€ yi] duviere. See p. excvii. 
ópowmratjs : ia, Erf ,HAfas dvOpwrros Hv OpovoTrabys v)uiv. 
Spots : a2 56 opotws dé Kat "Pad. 
c. ópotogis ; lii. 9 rods Kad? dpoiwaw Mod yeyovoras. 
dverdilw : 1. D tod Ocod pur) dvediCovros. 
vopa: li. 7 T0 kaAÀÓv Ovoua TO éexuAybev ef ipas, v. 10 eddAnoay ev To 
évopmatt Kupiov, v. 14 ddcipavres év TO dvopate (Tod Kupiov). 
óc : lii. 11 7 wyyi ex THs avrijs O7ijs. 
Orotos : 1. 24 evÜéos ézeAdÜero ómotos Tv. 
oov : ill. 4 ómov 1) ópys] [BosXeras, ili. 16 ozov Gros éket adxatactacia. 
ows: V. 16 eyeoGe ovs iabire. 
dpdw : ii. 24 dpare dre éÉ. Epywv Sixarodtar, v. 1l 7d TéAos Kupiov «idee. 
See ide, idov, otda. 
épyn: i. 19 Bpadds eis dpyyv, i. 20 dpyi yàp avdpos dixatocvvny Geo? ovk 
epyacerau. 
opkos: V. 12 pyre GAXov Tiva ópkov (Opvvere). 
Sp] : aa 4 4) óppa] ToU ebÜsvovros. 
1:312; Tin 5 div: D; v: 10; (os eav) iv. 4. See p. excv. 
OoTts : ii. 10 doris 0Xov Tov vópov TNPHTY, iv. 14 oírwes otk éríoraaÓe T 
Tijs atpuov. See p. cexiii. 
orav : 1. 2 orav weppacpots Tepuréare. See pp. ccv, cexvi. 
ote: ‘that’ after ywóokovres 1. 3, oi€oOw 1. 7, Aeyéro (pleonastic) i. 13, 
muotevers li. 19, yvàva, 11. 20, BAémes 1i. 22, dpare ii. 24, eidores iil. 
1, oldate iv. 4, doxetre iv. 5, 7d réXos eere v. 11, yevdoxere v. 20 ; 
* because ' i. 10 kavxdaÜo ev Ty razewoocet, Ori Tapehevoerar, i. 12 puakápuos 
Os bropeve, OTL ANmperat TOV oTEeavor, 1. 23 y) ákpoarai, OTL aKpoaTys 
€owev avopt KatavoodvtTt K.T.k., v. 8 orypigare Tas Kapdias, OTL 7 
mapovola Tyywev. See p. ccv. 
ov: V. 12 76 vai vai, kai T0 ov ov. See p. ccvi, cexvi. 
ovdeis : l. 19. cewpá(& 8€ aros ovdeva, iil. 8 rjv yAGooay ob0eis dapacat 
dvvara. i 
otv : iv. 4 ds éàv otv [JovAg0, iv. 7 imor&ygre otv TO Wed, iv. l7 cidore 
otv, V. 7 paxpobupynoare otv, v. 16 é£opoXoyeia0e otv. 
ovpaves : v. 12 pi) dpvvere pyre TOV otpavóv pajre THY ynv, V. 18 6 ovpavos 
veróv edwKer. 
ovs: V. 4 eis rà Gta Kupiov eicedAjrvbayv. 
ovre (for ovd€) : iii. 12 ovre GAvKOV yun coujca. vOop. 
ovros : 1. 23, 25, 26, 27, iii. 2, 10, 15, iv. 15. See p. exciv. 
ovros : (ovros kai after comparison) i. 11, ii. 17, 26, iii. 5 ; ii. 12 otros 
AaXebtre kai ovTws Tovette os péAXovTes k.r.X., lil. 10 od xp» ravra 
ovros yiverOa. See pp. clxxxi, ccviii. 
ódeXos : ii. 14, ii. 16 Ti (70) 0eXos ; 
€. Ojuuos : V. 7 veróv Tpdipov kai Oyusov. 
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II 


mad: V. 18 rad rpoonvéato. 

mapa; c. gen. 1. D aireíro Tapa ToU diddvros Geo), 1. 7 Anperai te Tapa Tod 
Kupíov ; c. dat. i. 17 rap’ o ook &v mapaAAayf, i . 27 Opnokeia ka&apà. 
rapa T9 Oeg. See pp. ce, cci, cexvi. 

mapa[Báris : : d 9 eheyxopevor ós trapaBara, li. ll yéyovas rapaPdrys 
vóp.ov. 

rapakvmro : 1. 25 6 0€ rapakviyas eis vópov. 

c. mapaddayn: 17 wapaddayi 1) TpoTHs aTocKiacpa. 

aan ide i, 22 Tapadoyelopevor Eavrous. 


Tapapevw : 1. 25 6 tapaktWas Kal Tapapeivas. 
e. mapázTopa (1) : v. 16 écopoXoyetaÜe GAAHAOLS Ta Tapartwpata (al. Tas 
ápaprías). 


/ = € » , ^ 
mapepxopat : 1. 10 ws avOos xóprov zapeXeiaeraa. 
, Boc ^ , ^ , € , ^ io 
mapovoia : V. T fos TIS srapovaías Tod Kupiov, v. 8 7 rapovaía, tov Kupiou 
my yexev. 
mwas: 1. 2 macav xapàv iy'ja ao Ge, og i lon 90 qu Olas 2:551 691v 16; 
v. 12 zpo -závrov pi) duviere. See pp. cxciii, exciv. 
matnp: 1.17 ratip TOv dotov, i. 27 rà Oc@ kal Iarpé, ii. 21 'Affpaàp. ó 
TATHpP "Gv, lil. 9 evAoyodpev Tov Kóptov kai IHarépa. 
me(Ow : li. 3. eis TO 7eí(0ea at avrovs Hiv. 
; : 
cewpáto: 1. 19 pelis meipaCópevos Aeyéro Ott aro Geo cetpd£oja. .. (6 
Ges) mepáte ovdeva, i 1. 14 ékacTos meipacerar t bro THs idias emibvpíns. 
e mepacpós : i. 2 6rav meta pois cepurégaqre aowkiXows, 1. 12 pakdptos 
àvi]p Os Uropever ze ipa pov. 
, . , ^ , 
vevÜéo ; iv. 9 revOnoarte kai kXavaare. 
, - ec / e ^ , , , 
mevOos : iv. 9 6 yeAws Up.ov ELS mévÜos PETATPATYTO. 
rro: 1.2 6 D : (Aows : cf. Epict. Énch. 2 
mepurirro : l 2 órav Teipacpots Tepuréare Torkidous: cf. Epict. Enc. 2 
Opéfeos émayyeAía eritvxia ov Opéyy, ékkA(aeos erayyedla TO pa) epe 
veg ety exeivw 0 ekkAtverat. 
e. Tepura eto. : 1. 21 racay pvzapíav Kal vepwraeíav Kakias. 
merewos : lli. 7 race ios Onpiwv T€ Kal TeTEWov OapaceTau. 
ayy: ii. 11 payre 7 7Ty1) Bpéa TÓ Ave ; E 
mijBáAov : : dil. 4 7a Tota peráyerau vTÓ cAaxíarov mboMov. 
e TuKpos : 7 au. 11 vó yoni Kal TO TuKpov, ii. 14 £3Xov zupóv. 
inte: v. 12 tva p) vTÓ kpiow méme. 
mig TÉévo : li. 19 od vio Tees Ort eis éo Tiv 6 Oeós,...kai rà. Sayovian zio Tevov- 
ow, li. 23 ézíorevoev 06 “ABpadp rà Oco. 
, o us N , ^ {A = " > OF AUC , Oe, M > 
miotis : 1. 3 TO Ooktquov THs TicTEws, 1. 6 aireirw O6 év more, li. 1 py ev 
TporwroAnuias éxere THY ría Tw, ll. 5 v Xovatovs év mío ve, l1. 14 éàv 
rior Aéyn TUS exew. : LUN dvvatat 1] víaTUs cócat abróv ; ii. 17 7 riots 
vekpa, li. 18 gi TíOTUV exets. ..Octfov T. mía Tw Exes T. Épyov Kaye 
beiEw € €K TOV epyov. pov T. vía Tw, li. 20 a. dpyy, ii. 22 5 T. cwijpye 
T. Épyots...6k T. Epywv 17) T. éreAeusó, ii. 24 otk ék míoTeos povov 
26 ^ "€ 96 e ^ 15 € > ^ ^ , 
éukauo 06, 11. 26 3) 7. xopis epyov vekpá, v. 15 7 ex) THs vía eos. 
vÀaváo : 1. 16 ui) tAavaoGe, v. 19 éav vis TAaVNOH ard THs àÀy0cías. 
4 z CEU 7 € b , / € ^ > aN 
mÀáyy : v. 20 6 ériotpeWas üpaproAóv ék tAavyns 6900 avrov. 
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mAnOos : v. 20 Kadvpe 7Xijfos d.a pTUOV. 
mAnpow: i. 23 erXgpá 7 3 ypo.dnj. 
vÀgoéov : ii. 8 ayarjoes TOV zÀgatov Gov ós ceavróv, iv. 12 6 xpívov Tov 
aAqgatov. 
zÀotov : iil. 4 idov Kat Ta 7XÀota. 
mAovotos : 1. 10 (kavxyáaOo) 6 rAovVoLos ev TH razewoceu 1. 11 6 cAovotos 
€v Tais mopeias papavOycerat, li. 9 éceAé£aro rovs TIWXOVsS mAovaíovs 
€v zia Te, li. 6 obx of TAOVoLOL KaTadvvacTevovow dpav ; V. 1 dye viv 
ot 7 Aovc'to, kAa.vcae. 
^ a 9 € ^ e , 
zÀobUros : V. 2 6 zÀXoUros pv TéeonTer. 
cveüua: li. 26 TO opa xopis TvevpaTos vekpóv, 1V. D TO aveUpa 0 kaTQ- 
KLg'€v EV TLV. 
, - » , ^ , , 
mobev: iv. l rofev roAemor kai zróÜev p xau ; 
movew : li. 8 kaAós zoteire, 11. 19 kaAQs votes, 11. 12 ovTws AaActre kal oUros 
^ oe ^ ^ , » aes: 9 ^ , ^ , , 
moveire, li. 13 79 ju zoujoavr. éAcos, iii. 12 py dvvatar cvi] &Aaías 
ToNTaL...yAVKY ToLnTaL Vdwp, ll. 18 rots zotw?ouw eipivgv, iv. 13 couj- 
comev éket eviavtov, iv. 15 coujoopev roUro 1) éketvo, iv. 17 eidoTe otv 
KaÀóv cotév kai pay TovodvTL ápapría écTív, V. 15 Kav ápaprías 7 
Temou]kos. See p. eexx. 
c. motas : 1. 25 jodptos €v TH TOUT EL avTov. 
mounTys : i. 22 moutat Aóyov, Kat pa ákpoarai povov, i. 23 dxpoarijs Àóyov 
Kai ov vou]r)js, 1. 29 wountys épyov, iv. 1l zoujrijs vopov. 
moukidos: 1. 2 órav «eias ots zepuréai]re zoutAots. 
motos : lv. 14 rota yap 1) Con) bpor ; 
voAejéo : iv. 2 payerGe Kat voAej.eire. 
vóAepos : iv. 1 zóÓ0ev zóXepuor kal xou ; 
, t: D , E FN N , 
modus: lv. 13 ropevodpeba eis THVdE THY TON. 
moAvs: lii. 1 ju) zoAXoi didaoKador yiveo Ge, ill. 2 ToAAA wralopmev &zavres, 
v. 16 odd ioxver dénors. 
a.C. ToAbomhayXVvos : Uv RUE HET eaTw Ó Kipuos. 
movypos : li. 4 kpvrai duadoyerpav zovypv, iv. 16 züca Kavynois Tour 
Tovnpa. 
, . > ^ , , 
mopeia : i. 11 év rats zopetaus papavOynoerau. 
mopevouat: iv. 13 ropevooucba eis THVOE THY TOALW. 
, SUD icy C s e , 
mopvn: li. 25 "Paà 1) vópvq. 
movs : ll. 3 Tay zo0Qv inserted after $zozó0iov by some MSS. 
mpaypa: li. 16 wav $a)Xov zpüypa. 
e. mpaitys: 1. 21 év zpairyte deface Tov Aóyov, iii. 13 Ge£dro Ta épya ev 
mTpaityt. codias. 
«pea [Direpos : v. 14 rovs mpeoDvrépovs THs ékkAgaías. 
mpó: V. 9 mpo tov Üvpàv eornKev, v. 12 mpó mavrov pH ókvvere. 
c. Mpoipos (mpoijuos) : V. 1 oeróv zpóijuov Kat oyusov. 
mpos: (with accusative) iv. 5 zpós dóvov ézvro0c^ iv. l4 mpós OACyov 
dowop.évip. See p. excix, cexv. Add. 
mpocevyyn: V. 17 rpocevyy tpoonvéato Tov pn Bpéea =“ o 
mpooevxonat: v. 13 Kaxorafet Tis ; mpooevyeaOw, v. 14 zpocevgacbwoay 
ex abróv, V. 16 zpocedxyecGe read by some MSS. for evyeoGe, v. 17 
Tpocevxyn Tpoonvéato, v. 18 wadw zpoonvéaro. 
/ S , ^ 6 
vpockaAéo : V. 14 vpoakaAXeaáoÓo rovs tperButépors. 
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a.C. TpogwToAnpTTEw : li. 9 ei O€ TPOTWTOAHpTTELTE, ápapríav epyalerOe. 

4. TpocwroAnpwia : li. 1 pr) ev TpoTwToAHpipiats éxeze THY Tiotw. Add. 

mpoowrov: i. ll 7j ebmwpémeu TOD Tpocw7rov avtod, 1. 23 TO TpdcwroV THS 
YEVETEWS ALTOL. 

mpodniris : v. 10 brddevypa Aá[Bere Tods tpopyras. 

Tpwipsos : : see Tpoipsos. 

aparov: iii. 17 7) avwbev copia cpOrov pv ayvn éorw. 

TpoTÓTOKOS: p. XXV. 

vato ; ii. 10 (darts) raion év Evi, ii. 2 z0AÀAÀà Tralopev dmavres...et Tis 
év Noy o) Tratet k.T.À. Add. 

TTWXOS : iie TTWXOS ev purape eo Fry i ii. 3 TO TTOX® ElITNTE, ii. 5 rovs 
TTWXOVS TH KOO pu, 120m Ümuágore TOV TTOXOv. 

qup: ill. 5 iMkov vp yrtkynv Uv àv&z et, lii. 6 7) yAOooa Tip, V. 9 hayetat 
Tüs TUPKAS ws 7p. 


B 
“Pada: ii. 25 "Paà 1) vópvg. 
c. purilw: 1. 6 KrXddov ÜaAda os pvriopévo, see p. cexix. 
«.C. putapia: i. 21 ázoÜépevot Tacav puTapiav. 
pvrapós : il. 2 ev purapa éoOyre. 


> 
-_ 


Xa[jao0: v. 4 ara Kupiov Safad. 
cápé: v. 3 6 ids yer Tas g'ípkas Dpav. 
TeavTod : i. 8 dyamrnoets TOV gov Gov ws G€QavTOv. 
onjpepov : iv. 13 onpepov 7) avpiov. 
€. ontw: V. 2 6 rAovTOs tpov céonTeV. 
c.e. ontoBpwtos: v. 2 rà iwaria ontoBpwra. 
, - uu € \ ^ > , 
okAnpos: li. 4 td okAgpóv àvégov. 
, = |= » , / 4 Doo € 2 RA , Le > 
cojía: 1 so) Tis Aecmrerau. codias, iij. 13 ev TpauTyte codías, lii. 5 ovK 
éaTwW avr») 1) codia avobev KOTEPXOMEVT), ii. 17 7) dvwbev codia. 
copes: ili. 13 codos kal éz eripe. 
€. omatavaw: V. D érpupycate kai éazraraAija ae. 
cTe(po : iii. 18 kapzós dé duxatoovvys &v eipijvi] oetpera. 
aoo : lii. 6 (7 yA@ooa) 7) oTLAotca óXov TO THe. 
o7À&yxva: see p. 159. 
oo for rr: p. clxxix. 
otevalw: V. 9 ui] otevalete kat’ àÀ)AijXov. 
otépavos: 1. 12 tov orépavov tis £ofjs. 
otnpilw: v. 8 ornpigare Tas Kapdias opóv, see p. clxxxii. 
, a5 * ^ ^ > ^ , , see *, ^ 5, ^ 
oTopa: li. 3 robs xadwwors eis TA ovópara. BadXoper, iii. 10 éx Tod avrov 
cTóparos c£épxerat. 
otTpatevw: iv. 1 tov 7poovav TOV gTpoTevop.évov év rois péedeow. 
ov: 1i. 3, 18,1 9% iv. 12 ov ; ii. 8, 18 cov; ii. 18 cor; ii. 6, v. 8 dpeis ; 1i. 6, 
(avo. 15; opas 5 1 3,0, 21, 11.2, 6; 16, m. 14, iv. 1, 3; 7,9, 145 
16, v. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 12 ópàv ; iii. 13, iv. 1, 8, v. 3, 6, 13, 14, 19 oj. 
^ fI. e , ^ ^ 
cvki: lii. 12 ji) dvvatar avkr] éAaías Tojo ; 
^ mop 12 o» X ^ : 
cov : lil. 12 7) duedos otka ; 
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ovddopBdvw : i. 15 7) ériÜvpía cvAdAaBodoa («re ápapriav. 

atv: 1. 11 ó Atos aiv TO kavoovi. 

cuvaywyn : li. 2 eiméA0n eis a vvocyaryi]v bpov. 

cwvepyéo : > 1i. 22 7 iors TVVHPYEL TOUS. Epyols avTOr. 

opayn: v. 6 os ev Nwepa c $oyijs. 

coto: i. 21 Tov Suvdpevov TOTAL TAS V'vxds bp, ii. 14 py dvvarar 7; V mioTts 
coca avróv ; iv. 12 6 dvvapevos aca Kat &oAécou, v. 15 7) eüx7) TNS 
vicTeos goce, TOV kápvovra, v. 20 aoc ivy ék Oavárov. 

copa: li. 16 cà emirydeta TOD oparos, ii. 26 70 copa Xwpis mvevparos 
vekpóv éorwv, lii. 2, 3, 6, dAov TO copa. 


T 


c. TaAawmopéo : 1v. 9 tahau@opyrare kai TevÜrjsare. 

TaXawmropía : vul ddohulovres € et Tats Tahouropiaus 1 pov. 

Ta/retvós : 1. 9 kavxáa Oo 6 ddeAdos 6 comewós év TO viper, iv. 6 Tamewots 
didwow xápw. 

ramewóo : iv. 10 tarewoOnre evOTrLOV TOU Kupiov. 

romeivogs : : 1. 10 6 0€ zAXovotos ev TH Taree avrov. 

C. Taxys : i. 19 raxvs eis TO dkoUcaL. 

TEX Ti. di Onpiwv TE kai merewv, éprreràv Te kai évaAtov. 

TéÀetos : i. 4 épyov TéAeiov éxéro iva Are réAewi, i. 17 wav Oopyua TéAeov, 
i. 25 vópov réXevov Tov THS éXevÜepías, lil. 2 otros TéAELOS àvyjp. 

TcÀeió00 : li. 22 ex TV épyov 1) (aris éreXevoy. 

TeÀéo : li. 8 vópov reXetre BactALkov. 

Télos : v. ll 70 TéXos Kvpíov eidere. 

THAUKOUTOS : : lil. 4 rà zÀota THAtKadra. ó ovTa. 

Tnpéew : i. 27 damiXov éavróv Typetv, 1. 10 doris OXov TOV vóp.ov THPNTY. 

Tikro : 1.15 4 erOupia ovAdAaBotoa Tikrer duaptiav. 

Tipios : V. 4 Tov TipLov Kapmey TS yas: 

Tus : (substantival) et ws 1. D, 23, ea iii. 2; é&v ris 11. 14, 16, v. 19; epet vis 
&c. 11. 18, v. 13, 14 ; «1 : (adjectival) &mapyov twa i. 18, GAXov 
Tu OKpov V. 12, see p. cexiii. 

tis: Tí odeXos ; ii. 14, 16, ris codos ; 9acáro iii. 13, ov tis ef; iv. 12. 
See p. excvi., cox: 

rovovtos : lv. 16 waca Kavyxyots roux ry). 

tpeis: V. 17 éviavrois Tpets. 

b. rpéio : v. 5 eOpéeate Tas Kapdias. 

c. tpomn: 1. 17 mpomijs drookiacpa. 

tpopy: ii. 15 Aevrdpevor THs Epypéepov rpodoijs. 

c. rpoxós : lil. 6 PAoyiLovoea Tov rpoxóv THs yeverews, Add. 

c. Tpupaw : V. D éetpudyoare eri THs yijs. 


VG 


p : DP S 
vowp : lii. 12 ovre GAvKOV yAvkv zoujcat Vdwp. 

€ , bre ^ LED ye € 3 b e b LÀ 
Verós: V. 7 oeróv mpdipov kai dyipov, v. 18 6 obpavós veróv éoxev. 
vids: ii. 21 ávevéykas 'Ioaàx Tov vióv avrov. 
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€. UAn: lii. 5 AÀékov TIP HACKNV VANV avarrel. 

bes: see ov. 

oy, ECC. Q 7 > So fe 

trayw: li. 16 ozayere ev eipyyvy. 

Vmápxo : li. 15 éàv áóeAQbós 7) à0eA. Qr) yvpwoi irápxocuv. 

Vmép: V. 16 evxeote vzép àAXijXov. 

€ 4 UE € b € , > , 

vrepijoavos : iv. 6 6 Ocds trepnpavors àvrvrácceraa. 

trod: (with acc.) ii. 9, v. 12; (with gen.) i. 14, ii. 9, iil. 4, iii. 6. See pp. 
excix, ec. 

troderypa: v. 10 irdderypa Mere Ts kakora (as. 

UroBéxopau : SHE 29 9 drodelapevy) TOUS dyyehovs. 

tropevw : 1. 40 p.a kápuos àvi)p 0s bropever Teipac pov, V. ll paKxapiLopev rovs 
drropetvavras. 

drropovy : + Lorre Dok(puov TS TUOTEWS Karepyacerar i bropovny, i. 4 1) tropovy 
épyov TéAeLov exéro, v. 11 rq tropoviy lof 7kovcare. 

€. vroT00L0v : li. 9 bd TO $ro7zÓ000v pov. 

Vrorácco : lv. T $roráygre otv TO Oeo. 

e . e EY > ^ 5 Aw 

twos: 1. 9 6 razewós €v TO VWEL avrov. 


tudw: iv. 10 (6 Kipis) $Uóce opas. Add. 


o 


payouar: See éobiw. 

$aívo : iv. 14 árpis 7) mpos 6XdLyov doavoyérg. 

$aj)Aos: iii. 16 rav $a)Xov zpaypa. 

gevyw: iv. 7 àvrío Tyre TQ SiaBoAw, Kal Pevéerar ad’ opóv. 

$Üovéo (1) : iv. 2 POovetre kal Lyndovre. 

$óvos : iv. D zpós $0óvov éxvzoÜei T0 vega. 

€. duA(a : iv. 4 7) didia Tod Koopov. 

$Xos : ii. 23 $0vos @eov exA7nOn, iv. 4 diros TOU Koo Mov. 

€. proyilw: il. 6 7 d] yAacoa proyilovaa Tov Tpoxóv THs yeverews kai PAroyt- 
Copevy i vTÓ wi yeevv ys. 

govevw: ii. 11 ui) hovetons...dovevers dé, iv. 2 oók Exere hovevere (1), V._6 
ehovevoare Tov OiKaLov. 

opéw: ii. 3 róv hopodtvta rijv écOnTa rv Naprpay. 

€. dpicow: li. 19 kai Ta daypovia dpiccovow. 

$vÀy : 1. 1 rats dudexa $vAais. 

$ois : lii. 7 cáca dicis dapalerar TH avOpwrivy. 

gos: i. l7 ard ro? ratpos TOv rov. Add. 


X 


xaipw: i. 1 "Idko/gos rats dudexa dvXais xaípew. 
Q.C. xadwaywyew : 1, 26 pur) xadwaywydv yAOooayr éavro?, lli. 2 üvvarós xaAc- 
4 We. 
vayoryrgat TO copa. 
xaduvos: lil. 3 tods xadwods eis TA oTOpmata Baddopev. 
Xapd: 1. 2 wacav xapàv yyjoacbe, iv. 9 7 xapà «is KatHpeay (pera- 
Tporo). 


xápis : iv. 6 (bis) ddwow xapw. 
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xeip: iv. 8 kaÜjapícare xeipas ápaproXot. 

xnpa: i. 27 émwkézreo0at dppavors kai ynpas. 

xoikós : see p. 124. 

xoprá£o : 1i. 16 OeppaiverOe Kat xopracec Ge. 

xópros : 1. 10 ws dvÜos xóprov, 1. 11 e&jpavey tov xóprov. 

c. xpn: lii. 10 od xp?) Tatra ovTws yivecOar, see p. ccxix.. 

Xpuords: i. 1 Kuptov 'Igoo0 Xpiorod doddos, ii. 1 tod Kupiov 7v T. X. 

4.C. xpvcodakTvALos : li. 2 ávi]p ypurodaxTvALos. 

xpvgós : V. 9 Ó xpvaós bmav karta. 

xopa.: V. 4 Tov dunodvTw Tas xópas jv. 

xwpis: ii. 18, 20 7j aíoTis xopis rüv Epywr, ll. 26 x«pls aveUpaos...xopts 
X 
épyyov. 


wv 


b. J4AÀXo : v. 19 edOvpet tis ; YaddA€To. 

Wevdw: lil. 14 ju) WevdecOe Kata THs dAnOeias. 

Vvxij: i. 21 tov Ovvágevov ciao Tas yvxàs ipav, V. 20 cacer Puxny ék 
Üavácov. 

b. Jvxwós : iii. 15 codia ériyeos, yvxuoj, Sapovidsdns. 


Q 


o: li. 20 à avOpwre kevé. 

40e: ll. 9 ot kdÜov Ode kaAós. See p. ccvill. 

€ 2 € » , e a) 2 , ^ , e , zs 

as: 1. 10 às dvOos xoprov, ii. 8 ayarynoers TOV TANTLOV Gov ws acavrov, 1. 
9 eeyxopevor ws mapaBara, ii. 12 ovrws coire ws preAAovTes 
kpiveaÜau, V. 9 hayetat os Tp. 

dg7ep : li. 26 doep TO aja. vekpóv, ovros Kai 7] sias. 

wore (lore in better MSS.) : i. 19 dare, ddeXol, éaro «às K.T.A. 


INDEX OF 


Abraham, the pattern of endurance, 34, 
type of Justification by Faith, xci foll., 
99 foll., the Friend of God, 101. 

Abstraet nouns, plural use of, 75, 147, 
excvi. 

Acta Johannis, Ixiii. 

Acts, resemblances with this Epistle, iii 
foll., Ixxxix. 

Adjectives of two terminations, clxxxi, 
article with adj. exciv. 

Adverbs, cevi foll. 

Agrapha in this Epistle, xliv, 47, 48. 

Alliteration, cexxiv foll. 

Alphaeus not the same as Clopas, xxi. 

Animals, Jewish classification of, 115, 
man's dominion over, 115, 116. 

Aorist, cIxxxii, ecii. 

Apocalypse, resemblances between it 
and our Epistle, civ. 

Apocrypha, resemblances between and 
our Epistle, Ixxiv. foil. 

Apostle, a term used of others besides 
the Twelve, xviii. 

Apparatus, criticus, ccl foll., 2-27. 

Apposition, regular and irregular, excvi 
f., 116, 145. 

Arnold quoted on Confession, 230. 

Article, use of, elxxxiii to exciv, with 
infin. and part., cciii, cciv, ccxiii, in 
predication, elxxxviii, omission with 
epithet or genitive, 86, exci foll. 

Asyndeton, cexxvi, 91. 

Athanasius includes our Epistle in his 
Canon, l, and often refers to it by 
name, Ixvii. 

Athenagoras, lxiii. 

Attraction of gender, 74, exciv. of case 
of relative, 83, exev. 

Augustine includes our Epistle in his 
Canon, li; quoted on Swearing, 161. 

Authenticity, see ‘ Epistle.’ 


Baptism and Regeneration, 195. 

Barnabas, references to our Epistle in, 
liv foll. 

Bibliography, cexlii foll. 

Blasphemy. 84 foll. 

* Brother of the Lord,’ pp. vi-xxxvi. 

never used for ‘cousin’ in G.T. or 

in Classieal Greek, xiv. 

Brückner, W., his argument as to the 
date examined, exxxvii. foll. 


SUBJECTS 


Bull quoted on evepyetoOa, 172. 

Butler on Temptation, 183 foll., on Pas- 
sive Impressions, 199, on Resentment, 
202. 


Canon of the early Church, xlviii foll. 
Cases, use of the, exevi foll., ecxiv. 
Catholic Epistles, celix. 

Christ, slight references to in our Epistle, 
1, ii, elxii foll., elxxii foll., 157. 

the Coming of, exxix foll., Resurrec- 

tion of, exxxvii. 

Chrysostom, his references to the Epistle, 
Ixviii. 

Church organization, 103, 163, 167, cxxiii, 
exxx ; disorders in the, 213. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to our 
Epistle, Ixiii foll. 

Clement of Rome, his references to our 
Epistle lii, combines the teaching of 
James and Paul, liii. 

Clementine Homilies, references in, Ixvi. 

Clopas, according to Hegesippus, brother 
of Joseph and father of Symeon, the 
second bishop of Jerusalem, viii foll. 

by later writers identified with 

Alphaeus, husband of Mary and father 
of James, xiii. 

Codex Alexandrinus, ccli, 2-97. 

Amiatinus, ecliv, 3-97. 

Angelicus Romanus cclii. 

Bobiensis, of James, cclvi. 

Corbeiensis, cexxxiil, celxiii,, 3-97. 

Ephraemi, ccli, 2 foll. 

Fuldensis, ecliv, 3-27. 

Mosquensis eclii. 

Papiriensis, collated, cclv. 

Porphyrianus eclii. 

Vaticanus, ecl, 9 foll. 
Commandments, order of the Ten, 90. 
Conditional clause, less usual forms of, 

cevi. 

Confession, auricular, not referred to by 
St. James, 170 foll., mutual, 220. 

Constitutiones Apostolicae, references in, 
Ixvii. 

Conversion, recognized by profane writers, 
197, blessing upon, 231. 

Crasis, clxxxi. 


Date of the Epistle, exxi—elxxviii. 
Dative, see Case. 
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Davidson Dr. S., his argument as to the 
date examined, exxviii foll. 

Deo volente (D. V.), 146, 223. 

Didaché, resemblances between it and 
our Epistle, liii. 

Didymus commented on our Epistle, 
xviii. 

Dispersion (Diaspora), exii-exv, 30. 


Ebionite, our Epistle written by an 
anonymous, according to Davidson, 
CZEK: 

supposed leanings of St. Luke’s 
Gospel exxxiv foll. 

Elision of short vowel, p. clxxx. 

Ellipsis, ceviii, of àé after ére:ra, 126, 
146. 

Epiphanian theory as to the brethren of 
the Lord, xxii foll., xxix. 

Epiphanius included our Epistle in the 
Canon, l., on the Perpetual Virginity, 


xxix. 
Epistle of St. James, authenticity of 
xlviii-Ixviii. 
its relation to earlier writings, lxix- 
]xxxiii. 
its relation to the other books of the 
N.T. Ixxxiv-ev. 
contents, cvi foll., doctrine, cx. 
to whom addressed,, cxii-exx. 
not a translation from an Aramaic 
original, cexxxii foll. 
[See * James’ and ‘ Date.’] 
Essenes addressed by James, according to 
Brückner, cxlii. 
supposed Essene leaning of James, 
56n., 160. 


Faith, St. James’ view of, xc foll., exlvii, 

209 foll. 
and Works, a subject of Jewish 

controversy, 89, clix, clxii, foll. 

Fanaticism, 208. 

Farrar, his argument as to the date 
examined, cxxvii. 

Firstfruits 193. 

Future tense, clxxxi. 


Gadara, ‘a Syrian Attica,’ xlii, ccix. 

Gender, changed from masc. to neut. in 
later Greek, clxxxi. 

Genitive of Quality, excvil, see ‘ Case.’ 

God, giver of wisdom, 36, and of all 
good, 54 foll., 193, tempts none, 48 
foll., 189, father of lights, 56 foll., 
His will the cause of our salvation, 59 
foll, His righteousness, 63, His 
service, 204, imparts His Spirit 137 
foll., in what sense jealous, 220. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus refers to our 
Epistle, xvi. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Hapux legomena, cex viii. 

Harnack on the authenticity of the 
Epistle cliv-clxvii, 

Hearing and Speaking, 199 foll. 
and Doing, 199, 212. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, resemblances be- 
tween it and our Epistle, ciii, Style of, 
cex vi. 

Hegesippus on James, xxxviii. 

Hellenism in Syria, xlii, cexxxvi foll. 

Helvidian theory of the Brethren of the 
Lord, viii-xii, xxili-xxxvi. 

Hermas, borrowed from our Epistle lviii- 
lxii, exlv foll Compared with James 
elv, elxv—elxvii. 

Hexameter quoted by St James, 54. 

Hiatus, clxxx. 

Hieronymian theory as to the Brethren 
of the Lord, xii-xxii. 

Hypothetical sentences, see ‘Sentence.’ 


Ignatius, references to our Epistle, lvii 
foll. 

Imperative, frequent use of, ccxxx. see 
* Moods.’ 

Indicative, see * Moods.’ 

Infinitive, cexv, see ‘ Moods.’ 

Inflexions, less usual, clxxxi. 

Interpolation, Christian, in 
writings clxix foll. 

of the name of Christ in the Epistle 
clxix. 

Interrogative, frequent use of, 129, 
cexxx, to express a condition, 121, 
ecvi. 

Irenaeus, references to our Epistle, lxiii. 

Irony, ccxxxi. 


Hebrew 


James, as he appears in this Epistle, 
DUI. 
as he appears in other parts of the 
ING at=ve 
in uncanonical writings, xxxvii foll. 
an Apostle, but not one of the 
Twelve, xv-xviii, 
not a disciple till after the Resurrec- 
tion, xvi, xxxvi, xxxvii, xlv, xlvi. 
the son of Joseph and Mary, xxiii- 
xxxvi. 
his knowledge of Greek, xlii, Ixxx, 
Ixxxi, cexxxvi. 
character, xli, foll., eexxx ; asceti- 
cism, xxxviii. 
sternness of, 216. 
his doctrine ex, compared with that 
of other N.T. writers, clxxii foll. 
appearance of our Lord to, xxxvii. 
grammar of, clIxxix-ccxi. 
style of, cexii-cexxxi. 
inexactness in logical opposition, 
54 on máca 9ócis, 73 on àraráv kapb(av, 
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in contrasting heterogeneous genitives, 
71 on roinths pyyov. 

resemblances between his speeches 
and letters in the Acts and our Epistle, 
li-v. 

[See ‘ Epistle,’ ‘Faith,’ * Paul.’] 

Jealousy ascribed to God by Greeks, 
Jews, Christians 220. 

Jerome, on the Brethren of the Lord, 
xii-xxii. 

on our Lord's appearance to James, 
xxxvii. foll. 

on the Canonicity of our Epistle, 
I 1th 

Job, 158, Ixxi. 

John, resemblances beween his Gospel 
and Epistles and our Epistle, Ixxxvii- 
Ixxxix. 

Josephus, on the death of James, xxxix, 
on the treatment of the rich iu the 
siege of Jerusalem, 154. 

Judging, 221. 

Jiilicher on the Date of the Epistle, cliv 
foll. 

Justification, 99, xc. foll. 

Justin Martyr, his reference to our 
Epistle, Ixv. 


Lactantius refers to our Epistle, xvii. 

Law, perfect, of liberty 70, 208, cxxxiv, 
elvii foll. 

Lightfoot on the Brethren of the Lord, 
vi n. 

Luke, resemblances between his Gospel 
and our Epistle, Ixxxvi. 

Man created in the Divine image, 
118. 

Marcus the Valentinian refers to our 
Epistle, Lxiii. 

Mark, resemblances between his Gospel 
and our Epistle, Ixxxvi. 

Massebieau on the Date of the Epistle 
clxviii foll. 

Matthew, resemblances between his 
Gospel and our Epistle, xliii foll., 
Ixxxiv-Ixxxvi. 

Metaphor, use of in our Epistle, cexxi, 
108, see ‘ Parable.’ 

Middle voice, 133, see ‘ Verb.’ 

Mill, Dr., on the Brethren of the Lord, 
xxxiii. 

Miracles, witnessed to, by James clxxvi. 

Monotheism the boast of the Jews, 93, 
CKXXY. 

Moods, ccii, cexv. 


Negatives, ccvi. 

New Birth, see * Regeneration." 

Number, plural for singular 93, 95, 
excvi, singular for plural, 119, 144. 


Oil used in healing the sick, 165 foll. 

Order of words in sentence, cex, cIxxxvii. 

Origen, his witness as to the authenticity 
of our Epistle, lxiv foll., exlvi foll., 
on the covering of sin, 179. 

Orthodoxy no guarantee of Salvation, 
210 foll. 

Orthography, clxxix foll. 


Parables, use of, xliii see ‘ Metaphor.’ 

Paronomasia a marked feature of St. 
James’ style, ecxxii. 

Participle, use of, cciii, foll., in St. Paul, 
cexxvii. 

Paul and James, their resemblances and 
differences, Ixxxix-xcviii, ex viii, cl xxiii, 
35, 212, the former borrowed from the 
latter, xci foll., exlv, his complex style, 
cexxvii. 

Pauline trichotomy, 124. 

Pearson on the Brethren of the Lord, 
xxiii foll. 

Perfect, prophetic, 148, see * Tense.’ 

Person, use of first, by courtesy, 104. 

Personification of the Tongue, 108 foll., 
214, of the Law, ii, 88, 143, of 
Seripture 135. 

Peshitto version compared with Greek, 
cexxxvil foll. 

Peter and James, resemblances between, 
xevill, foll., the former borrowed from 
the latter, exxxvil-exli; Peter not 
‘slow to speak,’ 201. 

Pfleiderer, his argument as to the date 
examined, exlii foll. 

Philo, resemblances and contrasts 
between, and our Epistle, Ixxvii-Ixxx, 
elxxiv. : 
in the use of words, e.g. yevécis 113, 
tpomn 58 foll. 

Philosophers, Greek, their influence on 
St. James, xliii, Ixxx foll., cexxxvi foll. 

Place from which the Epistle was written, 
CXX; 

Plans, making of, 222. 

Plato, resemblances to our Epistle, Ixxxi, 
as to the comparison of God to the sun, 
56, the royal law, 87, friendship of 
God, Ixxxi, the origin of war, 129. 

Pleonasm, ccix. 

Polycarp alludes to our Epistle, lviii. 

Poor and rich, 205 foll. 

Positive statement repeated in negative, 
form, 35. 

Prayer for external good, 218. 

Preaching 197. 

Predicate, oblique, clxxxix foll., see 
* Article.’ 

Preposition, excix, cexiv. 

Priority of writing, how to be deter- 
mined, exlv. 
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Priscillian, his quotations from our 
Epistle, ecliv, 3-27. 
Pronoun, exeiv, position of, clxxxvii, 


see * Pleonasm.’ 


Quarrels, cause of, 210. 
Question, double, 108, see 
tive? and Pronoun.' 
Quotations from O.T., lIxix-lxxiv, 99 
foll., 135—140, often inexact, xcix foll., 
exli, 47, 70, 178. 
from Apocrypha Ixxiv-1xxvii. 
in St. James compared with those in 
Peter, xcix foll., exli. 


* Interroga- 


Rahab, why selected as example of faith, 
102 


Regeneration, 194 foll. 

Repentance, externals of, 221. 

Repetition, see * Paronomasia.’ 

Resentment, 202 foll. 

Respect of Persons, 205, 

Rhetorical figures, cexx foll. 

Rhythm, cexxvi. 

Rich addressed in this Epistle were Jews 
or Christians, not heathen, cxv foll., 
43, 84, 148 foll. 

Riches, danger of, 207. 


Salome, wife of Zebedee and aunt of 
Jesus, xx. 

Salutation, forms of, 30, 91. 

Self-deception, 204. 

Seneca, see ‘ Stoics.’ 

Sentences, compound, ccv, eexxvli. 

Sick, visitation of the, 219. 

Sins which ery to heaven, 152. 

covered. by the conversion of the 
sinner, 177-181, 223. 

Slowness of speech commended, 200. 

Soden, von, argument asto date examined, 
exxxii foll. 

Solidarity of Duty, 208. 

Solomon, Psalms of, clxxiii. 

Speculum, ccliv, 3-27. 

Speech, use and abuse of, 213. 

Spitta on the authenticity of the Epistle 
elxvii-elxxviii. 

Stoies, resemblances between their 
writings and our Epistle, Ixxx foll., 
as to uses of adversity 33, the mirror 
68, true freedom 70, doing and knowing 
66, solidarity of virtues and vices 89, 
true riches and true royalty lxxxi, 
friendship of God 101 foll, man's 
likeness to God and authority over 
animals 116, 118, Ixxxii, origin of war 
129, indwelling Spirit lxxxi; term- 
inology borrowed by St. James, see 
émruxeir 133, meprmímreiv 32 and 
Greek Index, UIS 114. 
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Subject understood, ceviii, 140. 
of infinitive pleonastically expressed, 
ccix. 
and predieate distinguished by use 
of the article, clxxxviii. 

Swearing forbidden, 160 foll, 
cIxxvii. 

Symeon, name given to Peter in only one 
passage of the Acts, iii. 

son of Clopas, cousin of James, viii 
foll. 

Synagogue of the Jews used by early 
Christians, 79, also a name for Christian . 
assemblies, 79. 

Syntax, elxxxiii foll., 


225, 


cexiil foll. 


Teaching, responsibility of, not to be 
lightly assumed, 213 foll. 

Temptation, 183-192, comes from self? 
not from God, 189, stages of 192. 

Tenses, exxxi, CCli, cexv, “84, 

Tertullian acquainted with our Epistle, 
Ixv foll., 171 foll., quoted in reference” 
to the Perpetual Virginity, ix foll, to 
covering of sin 179. 

Testament, Old, see * Quotations.' 

New, other books of, compared with 
our Epistle, Ixxxiv-ev. 

Testamenta XII Patriarcharum,  re- 
semblances between and our Epistle, lv 
foll. 

Theophilus acquainted with our Epistle, 
xii. 

Tongue, abuses of, 213. 

Trial, see ‘Temptation.’ 

Tiibingen School, their theory, axioms 
and method, cli foll. 

Twelve Tribes, 30. 


Unction, Extreme, history of, 165 foll., . 
218 foll. 


Verb, intransitive used as transitive and. 
v.v., ccii, 120, 176, see * Moods’ and 
* Tenses.’ 

Voice, cci. 

Vocabulary of St. James, ecxvii-cexx, 
uses the same word in different senses, 
elxviii. 


Wisdom, two kinds of, 216. 

Word, the, what St. James meant by it, 
197, 199, its influence on Conduct, 212. 

Wordsworth, Bp. J., on the original 
language of the Epistle, ccxxxii foll, 

World and worldliness, 218 foll. 

Wrath of man works not God’s righteous- 
ness, 202 foll. 
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